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EDWARD, EADWARD, or EAD- 
WEABD, called iMie Elder {d, 924), kin^ of 
the Angies and Saxons, the elder son of King' 
^Elfred and Ealhswyth, was brought up most 
carefully at his father’s court with yElfthryth, 
his sister, who was next above him in age ; 
they were both beloved by all, and were edu- 
cated as became their rank, learning ])salms 
and English poetry and reading English books 
(Assbr, p. 485). Eadward distinguished him- 
self in his father’s later wars with the Danes, 
and the taking of the Danish camp on the 
Colne and the victory at Biititington in 894 
are attributed to him '(.diTiiELWEARD, p. 51 8). 
Although he had no special part of the king- 
dom assigned to him, he bore the title of king 
in 898, probably as his fatlior’s assistant 
(Ejhmble, Codex Dipl. 324). He was, we are 
told, as good a soldier as his father, but not 
so good a scholar (Flor. Wig.) (Jn /Elfrod’s 
death, which took place on 28 Oct. 901, lie 
was chosen by the ‘ witan’ to succeed to tlie 
Idngdom (/Etkelweard, p. 519), and was 
crowned on the Whitsunday following. 1 [is 
succession was disputed by one of his cousins, 
the setheling EEthelwald, a son of iEthelrcd, 
the fourth son of ^Ethelwulf, who seized on 
two of the king’s vills, Wimborme in Dorset- 
shire andTwynham (Christ Church) in Hamp- 
shire. The king led an army against him and 
encamped at Badbury, near ^Vhmborne, but 
^Ethelwald shut himself up in the town with 
his men and declared that he would ‘ either 
live there or lie there’ {A.-8. Chron.) Never- 
theless he escaped by night, and went to the 
Danes in Northumbria, who received him as 
king. Eadward entered Wimborne and sent 
the lady with whom iEthelwald lived back 
to her nunnery, for she had taken the veil 
before she joined her lover. For two or 
three years after this Eadward seems to have 
reigned in peace, save that there was some 
YOL. XYII. 
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lighting between the Ivciitisbmiui, and the 
Danes. Menuwhihi -Flthelwald was prepar- 
ing to aitack tlie kingdom, aaul in 90-1 he 
came to I^lssex from C)V(ir sea’ witli a lUait 
that he had piirduised, r(a‘,eivod tins submis- 
sion of the p(‘ 0 ])hi, and obtained more ships 
from them. Wiili Hulso salliMl the next 
year to East Anglia and ])m'smulod tln^ ,1 )anos 
to join him in an invasion of Mercia. 9'hcy 
overran the country, andev(!n (miIimthI WiLssex, 
crossing the Thames at Cricklade in Wilt- 
shire, and then ravaged a, s far as liredon in 
Worcestorsliiro. Eadward ret aliated hy laying 
waste tlie wostinm districts of Ihist Anglia, 
and then ordimal his army to ret. urn. 4'ho 
Kentiahmen refused to olley the order, and 
waited lo give battle to tln^ J )a,neH. A fim'ce 
condict took place, and the Danids k'opt tin) 
battle-ground, but they lost move men than 
the English, and aiming the shiiu was the 
mtheling /Ethelwald. llis death puli an end 
to the war. The ne.xt year (909) the peace 
which yElfrod had made with ‘ (hilhruin- 
/Ethelstan was reninvod at Ihnlward’s diel a- 
tion at Jtitingford, and ho and the Danish 
under-king of blast Anglia, Outhnim hloh- 
ricsson, joined in ])utting out laws which, 
though binding both on the bhiglisli ami the 
Danes, expressly recognised and (‘.on tinned 
the dillercncos between the usages of the two 
peoples, though, indeed, these diirer('nc,es were 
vcrysup(mfleial(THC)KrB,./f'/af/ni»?'I((7Av,T).71 ). 

Tlio death of /Ktliclwald delivc'red fhid- 
wardfrom a dangerous rival, and enabledhim, 
as soon as opportunity otfered, t;o euit^r on 
his great work, the widening and stireiigthon- 
mg of his immediate kingdom a, ml the re- 
duction of princ(As who reigned beyond its 
borders to a condition of doiiendeiict^. He 
styled himself in his charttsrs ^ Angiil-Saxo- 
num rex,’ treating the two races over v/hieh 
he reigned as one people. The treaty of 878 

u 
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had left his house the kingship of the -western 
half of the Mercian Angles and of the Saxons 
of the south ; his father had ruled over both 
as separate peoples ; he, though as yet there 
was little if any fusion between them, seems 
to have marked by this change in the royal 
style his intention to treat them as one 
(Gkeen-, Conquest of JEtigland, p. 192). At 
the same time an important political distinc- 
tion existed between them, for the Mercians 
were still governed by their own ealdorman, 
descended probably from the line of ancient 
Mercian kings. This, however, proved to be 
a source of strength rather than of weakness, 
for the ealdorman iEthelred had married the 
king’s sister vEthelfloed [see EtheleleDxI], 
and Eadward owed much of the prosperity of 
his reign to this marriage, and much too to the 
fact that no son was born of it to carry on the 
old line of separate, though now dependent, 
rulers. 

The first measure of defence against Danish 
attacks was taken by ^thelred and his wife, 
who in 907 ^ restored,’ that is fortified and 
colonised, Chester, and thus gained a port that 
might be used by ships employed in keeping- 
off invasion by the Irish Ostmen, and esta- 
blished a stronghold commanding the Dee. 
In 910 Eadward was again at war with the 
Danes ; they seem to have broken the peace, 
and in retiun an army of "West-Saxons and 
Mercians ravaged Northumbria for the space 
of forty days. A battle was fought on 0 Aug. 
at Tettenhall in Staffordshire, where the Danes 
were defeated, ThenEadward went into Kent 
to gather his fleet together, for the Northmen 
infested the Channel, and he bade a hundred 
ships and their crews meet him there, so well 
hac. his father’s work in naval organisation 
prospered. While he was in Kent in 911 the 
Northmen, reckoning that he had no other 
force at his disposal beyond that in his ships 
(M.-/S'. CJiro7i.'), again broke the peace, and, re- 
fusing to listen to the terms offered them by 
the king and the ' witan,’ swept over the whole 
of Mercia to the Avon, and there embarked, 
no doubt in ships from Ireland, and did some 
damage to Wessex as they sailed on the Se- 
vern (/Ethelweahe, p. 519). They were 
stoutly resisted by the levy of those parts, 
and sustained much loss. Eadward’s army, 
composed of both West-Saxons and Mercians, 
defeated them at W odensfield in Staffordshire, 
with the loss of their two kings, ITalfdan and 
Ecwils, and many of their principal men. In 
the course of this or of the next year the eal- 
dorman ,dEthelred died, and Eadward gave the 
ealdormanship of Mercia to his widow ^Ethel- 
flasd. At the same time he annexed London 
and Oxford, ‘ with all the lands which be- 
longed thereto ’ (A.~8. Chron,), he detached 


them from the Mercian ealdormanry, and de- 
finitely united them to the West-Saxon land. 
After the accession of /Etheliiaid as sole rider, 
with the title of the Lady of the Mercians, 
she carried on with extraordinary vigour the 
•work, already begun during her husband’s life, 
of guarding her dominions from attack by 
building ^ burhs ’ or fortified settlements at 
different points of strategic iin])ortanc(^, such 
as Tamworth and Stafford [see under Ethel- 
eleda] . Meanwhile E ad ward p ursued a s imi- 
lar policy in the south-east. N o longer -waiting 
for the Danes to attack him, he advanced his 
border by building two biirhs at Hertford to 
hold the passage of the Lea, and then marched 
into Essex and encamped at Maldon, while 
Ills men fortified William on the Blackwater. 
lie thus added a good portion of Essex to 
his dominions, and ^ much folk submit ted to 
him that -were before under the power of t.lie 
Danish men ’ Then, perhaps, followed 

a period of rest as far as Eadward and the 
W est-Saxon s were c oncorned, tho ugh yEtl i e 1- 
flosd still wont on with her work, securing 
the Mercian border against the Danes and 
the Welsh. In 915 Eadward was suddenly 
called on to defend his land ‘from •forcfign in- 
vasion, for a viking -fleet from Brittany under 
two jarls sailed into the Severn, attacked the 
Welsh, and took tho Bisho]) of Llandaff iiri- 
soner. Eadward ransomed the bislio]), and 
sent a force to guard the coast of Somerset. 
The Northmen landed, and were defcati'd with 
great loss hy the levies of Gloucester and 
Hereford ; they then made attempts tio latul 
at Watcliet and Porlock in Somersid-., but 
were beaten off. Some landed on one of the 
Holms in the Bristol Channel, and many of 
them died of hunger on the island. Finally 
the remainder of them sailed away t o Ire.- 
land. Later in the year Eadward began to 
advance his border in a now direction, and 
attacked the Danish settlements on tho OustJ ; 
he took Buckingham after a siege of four 
weeks, and raised fortifications th(U‘(‘. Then 
the jarl Thnrcytel, wdio held Bedford, and 
all the chief men there, and many of tliosi^ 
who belonged to the settlement of North- 
ampton, submitted to him. 

From the snhmission of Thnrcytel, 'which 
should probably be placed under 91 5 (M.-aS’. 
Chron.j Mercian; Feobenoe under 918, ac- 
cording to M.-aS'. Chron.j Winton, followed l)y 
Greek), the chronology of tho reign is very 
confused. In this attem])t to deal with it, a« 
far as seems necessary for the present purposni 
the Mercian has for obvious reasons 
preferred to the Winchester version of Hit j 
^Chronicle,’ considerable weight has beinti 
given to Florence of Worcester, and the d oaths ■ 
of kEthelflaed in 918 and Eadward in 924 have ' 
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been assumed as settled. After receiving’ tlie 
submission of Tburcytel and bis 'bolds/ Ead- 
ward went to Bedford early in INTovember, 
stayed tbere a month, and fortified it with 
a 'burb' on tbe soiitbern side of tbe river. 
After a while Tburcytel and bis Danes, find- 
ing that England was no place for them 
under such a king, obtained bis leave to take 
ship and depart to 'Frankland.’ Eadward 
restored Maldon and put a garrison tbere, 
perhaps in 917 (A.-jS. Chron., Winton, 920 ; 
Eloeej^ce, 918), and tbe next year advanced 
to Towcester, built a 'burb’tbere, and ordered 
the fortification of "Wigmore in Herefordshire. 
Then a vigorous eifort was made by tbe Danes 
of Mercia and East Anglia to recover the 
ground they bad lost. They besieged Tow- 
cestei*, Bedford, and Wigmore, but in each 
case were beaten offi A great host, partly 
from Huntingdon and partly from East 
Anglia, raised a ' work ’ at Tompsford as a 
point of attack on tbe English line of the Ouse, 
leaving Hunt ingdon deserted. This army was 
defeated, with the loss of tbe Danish king of 
East Anglia and many others, and an attack 
made on Maldon by theEast Angles, in alliance 
with a viking iieot, was also foiled. Finally 
Eadward compelled tbe jarl Tbiirferth and 
tbe Danes of Northampton ' to seek him for 
father and lord,’ and fortified Huntingdon 
and Colchester. Tbe year was evidently a 
critical one ; the struggle ended in the com- 
plete victory of the English king, who re- 
ceived tbe submission of tbe Danes of East 
Anglia, Essex, and Cambridge. 

Meanwhile tbe Lady of tbe Mercians had, 
after some trouble, compelled the Welsh to 
keep tbe peace, and had then turned against 
the Danes of tbe Eive Boroughs, subduing 
Derby and Leicester. She lived to lioar that 
tbe people of York bad submitted to her, and 
then died at Tam worth on 12 Juno 918 fon 
this date see under Etuelelkex]. IIcu- 
vigorous policy bad clone much to forward 
tbe success of ‘her brother. Between them 
they bad succeeded in setting up a line of 
strongly fortified places which guarded all 
tbe approaches from tbe north from tbe 
Blackwater to tbe Lea, from the Lea to the 
Ouse, and from tbe Ouse to the' Doe and the 
Mersey. Eadward was completing tbe re- 
duction of the Fen country by tbe fortifica- 
tion of Stamford, when be beard oflier death. 
He reduced Nottingham, another of tbe Five 
Boroughs, and caused it to be fortified afresh 
and colonised partly by Englishmen and partly 
by Danes. This brought the reconq[UGSt of tbe 
Mercian Danelaw to a triumphant close, and 
Eadward nowtook a step by which tbe people 
of English Mercia, as well as of the newly 
conquered district, were brought into im- 
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mediate dopcuubuice on the Ibiglisli long. 
iEtbelflaed’s daiigbtcu' yElfwyn was, it is said, 
sought in marriage bySilitrie, tlu'DauLsb king 
of York (Caeaboc, p. 47). This marriagi^ 
would have given all iho dominions tliat 
.zEtbelflicd bacl acquired, a,nd all the vast in- 
fluence which she (^xercisial, into (be baudrt 
of the Danes. Eadward theu’don^ would not 
allow ^Elfwyn to succeed to luu’ mo(.luU’\s 
power, aud in 919 canbul luu’ away into Wes- 
sex. The notice of this moasuni glvcni by 
Henry of Huntingdon probably ])rest5rves (b(^ 
feelings of anger aud regret with, wliieli 
Mcrciaias saw the extinction of ilie rtunaiiis of 
their separate political (^}fisttmce. Tbe aueiimt 
Mercian realm was now fully incorporat(ul 
with Wessex, andall thes peoi)lointheMer(‘ian. 
land, Danes as well as Ibiglish, submitted to 
Eadward. A most important stevo was thus 
accomplished in tbe union of (he kingdom. 

The death of Aftludlhed ap])ears to have 
roused the Danes to fr(\sh actuviliy; Silitricj 
made a raid into Cbeshini (Evmmon, a.n. 1)20), 
and a body of Norw(‘.gianH (Vom \ inland, who 
had ])ei'ha])S bcuui allowt'd by yElhelllaul (o 
colonise the country round ( bester, laid sit^gc^ 
to, and ])osslbly toolv, tlu^ town (birlxmi Li‘- 
gionuin,’ Gei^ta liofjitDi, § 100. J^lr. (.JriHui ap- 
pears to take this as L(fices(m’, aud to believe 
that tbe passage relevs to tlui raid <‘f (,lu^ 
Danes from Nordiamptou and Li^iiuislnr on 
Towcester, ])lacod by tbe Wimbi^slKU' eliro- 
nicler under 921, and by bOoneiee, followi'd 
in the text, xiuder 91,8. TIk^ help (Jia(; (be 
pagans received from (be Welsh, muki's i(; 
almost certain tbat ’William of Mialnnwbury 
records a war at Chesti.'r, aud ])OMsil)ly tlie 
siege tbat in tbe 'Fragmoidd of Ma(‘,Eirlnsigli, 
is assigned to tbe pm-lod of tlu^ last, illness oi' 
tbe Mercian ealdormaTm'Etlndnid; si'e iimbu* 
blTiii'mFnEBA,). Eadward rtic-overed (bi^ eit>0 
and received the siil)mis,sif)n. of (,b,e Welsli, 
' for the kings of tbe North Welsh and all t he 
North Welsh race souglit liiiu fm* lord/ .1 le 
now turned to a fresh enterpi'isi^ ; be desired t( > 
close the road from Northumbria in(,o J\liddle 
England tbat gave Manebestor its imrl i(\s(, Im- 
portance, as well as to priqiani bn' an at4a(?k 
on Ybrlc, where a certain Ibignar Imd btum, 
received as king. Accordingly lie fortilled 
and colonised Tbelwall, and ,s(a\t an army to 
takt^ Manchester in Northumbria, to nyiiuw its 
walls and to man tbem. This convpbdiHl tlu^ 
line of fortresses which began with Clhestnr, 
aud he next set about couuectiugitwith tlu^ 
strong places he had gained in tlui distried’; 
of the Five Boroughs, for he Htuamgt.luuual 
Nottingham and built a ' burU ’ at Bakewtdl 
in Poakland, which co'mmand(,al tlu^ ,1 )erwent 
standing about midway between Manchester 
and Derby. After recording how be iilaoed 
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a garrison in Bakewell, the Winchester 
chronicler adds : ^ And him there chose to 
father and to lord the Scot king and all the 
Scot peonle, and Regnald, and Eadulfs son, 
and all tnat dwelt in Northumbria, whether 
Englishmen, or Danish, or Northmen, or 
other, and eke the king of the Strathclyde 
Welsh and all the Strathclyde Welsh’ (an. 
924, A.-S. Chron., W' inton ; but this is cer- 
tainly too late, and 921 seems a better date; 
comp. Elor. Wig.) In these words the most 
brilliant writer on the reign finds evidence of 
a forward march of the king, of a formidable 
northern league formed to arrest his progress, 
of the submission of the allies, and of a visit to 
the English camp, probably at Dore, in which 
^ the motley company of allies ’owned Eadward 
as their lord {Conquest of Migland^ pp. 210, 
217). While there is nothing improbable in all 
this, the pictiue is without historical founda- 
tion. It is best not to go beyond what is writ- 
ten, especially as there is some gi’ound for be- 
lieving that the ^ entry cannot be contempo- 
rary '{ih.') W e may, however, safely accept it as 
substantially correct. Its precise meaning has 
been strenuously debated, for it was used by 
Edward I as the earliest precedent on which 
he based his claim to the allegiance of the 
Scottish crown (Hemingburgh, ii. 198). Dr. 
Ereeman attaches extreme importance to it as 
conveying the result, in the case of Scotland, 
of ' a solemn national act,’ from which may 
be dated the ^ permanent superiority ’ of the 
English crown {Norman Conquest, i. 60, 128, 
GIO) . On the other hand, it is slighted by 
Eobertson {Scotlayid under her Ea,rhj Kings, 
ii. 384 sq.) It must clearly be interpreted 
by the terms used of other less important 
submissions. When the kings made their 
submission they entered into exactly the 
same relationship to the English king as 
that which had been entered into by the 
jarlThurferth and his army when they sought 
Eadward ‘ for their lord and protector.’ They 
found the English king too strong for them, 
and rather than fight him they ‘ commended’ 
themselves to him, and entered into his 
* peace.’ The tie thus created was personal, 
and was analogous to that which existed 
between the lord and his coinitatus. It 
marked the preponderating power of Ead- 
ward, but in itself it should perhaps scarcely 
be held as more than ^ an episode in the 
strugglefor supremacy in the north’ (G-reen). 
Eadward thus succeeded in carrying the 
bounds of his immediate kingdom as far 
north as the Humber, and in addition to 
this was owned by all other kings and their 
peoples in the island as their superior. 

In the midst of his wars he found time for 
some important matters of civil and ecclesiasti- 


cal administration. Two civil developments; 
of this period wore closely connected with Iug 
wars. The conquest of the Daiudaw and the 
extinction of the Mercian ealdormanry appear 
to have led to the extension of the W est-8a,xon 
system of shire-division to Mercia. Wliilc it 
is not probable that this system was carried 
out at all generally even in hlercla, till after 
Eadward’s death, the beginning of it may at 
least be traced to his reign, and appears im 
the annexation of London and Oxford with 
their subject lands Middlesex and Oxford- 
shire. Another change, the increa,so of the? 
personal dignity of the Idiig and the acc(q)t- 
ance of a new idea of the duty of the sub- 
ject, is also connected with conquest. Tho 
conquered Danes still remained outside the 
English people, they had no share in tho 
old relationshio between tln^ race and tho 
king, they mate their submission to the king 
personally, and placed themselves under his 
personal protection. Thus tho king’s dig- 
nity was increased, and a new ticq that of 
personal loyalty, first to ho observed in, tho 
ihws of Ailifrccl, Avas strtingt.licnod as regards 
all his people. Accordingly, at a witmuige- 
mot held at Exeter, Eadwa-rd ])ro])()sed that 
all ‘ should he in that fellowship that he 
was, and love that which ho loved, and shnu 
that which he sluinmid, both on sen and 
land.’ The loyalty duo from tho dwcdlers in 
the Danelaw was clemandodof all all Ice. The 
idea of the public i)oaco was gradually giving 
•place to that of tho king’s pea, tie. Other 
laws of Eadward concern tho jU’otcction of 
the buyer, tho administration of justice, and 
the like. In these, too, there may bo dis- 
cerned the increase of the royal ])ro-emi- 
nence. The law-brealcer is for tlie first time 
said to incur the guilt of ‘ oferliyrnos ’ to- 
wards the king; in breaking tho law lie luid 
shown ^ contempt ’ of tho royal authority 
(Thorpe, Anderit Laws,j^]'). •, Stubbs, 

Constihctional History, i. 175, 183). In ec- 
clesiastical afiairs Eadward seems to hav(? 
been guided by his father’s advistirs. He 
kept Grimhold with him and, at his instanco 
it is said, comxdeted the ‘Now Minster,’ yEl- 
fred’s foundation at Winchester, and endowed 
it largely 111 ; Ann. Winton. 

10). Asser appears to have resided a,t his 
court (Kemble, Coden Dipl 335, 337), and 
he evidently acted cordially with Archbishop 
Plegmund, The increase he made in tho 
episcopate in southern England is connected 
with a story told by William of Malmesbury, 
who says {Gesta Keyum, ii. 129) that in 004 
the West-Saxon bishoprics had lain vacant for 
seven years, and that Pope Eormosiia wrote 
threatening Eadward and his people with 
excommunication for their neglect, that tho 
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Mug tlien held a synod over which Plegimmd 
presided, that the two West-Saxon dioceses 
were divided into five, and that Plegmund 
consecrated seven new bishops in one day. 
As it stands this story must be rejected, for 
Pormosus died in 896. Still ib is true that 
in 909 the sees of Winchester, Sherborne, 
and South-Saxon Selsey were all vacant, and 
that Eadward and Plegmund separated Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire from the see of Win- 
chester and formed them into the diocese of 
Pamsbury, and made Somerset and Eevon- 
, shire, which lay in the bishopric of Sherborne, 
two separate dioceses, with their sees at Wells 
and Crediton. Five West-Saxon bishops and 
two bishops for Selsey and Dorchester w'ere 
therefore consecrated by Plegmund, possibly 
at the same time {Anglia Sacrci^ i. 554 ; llcg> 
Sac. Anglic. 13). 

The ‘ Unconqiiered King,’ as Florence of 
Worcester calls him, died at Farndon in 
Northamptonshire in 9:14-, in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign {A.-S. Chnm.^ Wor- 
cester; Floeei^ce; Symeow; 925A.-/S'.6%ro7?.., 
Winton). As ^Ethelstaii calls 9;:29 the sixth 
year of his reign (Kemble, Codex Dipl. 34-7, 
348), it is obvious that Eadward must have 
died in 9:24, and there are some reasons for 
believing that he died in the August of that 
year {Memorials of Dunstan, introd. Ixxiv n.) 
He was buried in the “New Minster’ of Win- 
chester. By Ecgwyn, a lady of high rank 
(Floe. Wio.), or, according to later and un- 
trustworthy tradition, a shepherd’s daughter 
( Gesta Degiwij ii. 131, 139 ; Liber de Ilgda^ 
111), who seems to have been his concubine, 
he had his eldest son /Ethelstan, who suc- 
ceeded him, possibly a son named -i'Elfred, not 
the rebel oetheling of the next reign, and a 
daughter Eadgyth, who in tlie year of her 
father’s death was given in marriage by her 
brother to Sihtric, the Danish king of North- 
umbria. By 901 he was married to Ai]lflied, 
daughter of iEthelhelm, one of his thegna, 
and Ealhswith (Kemble, Codex Dipl. 333). 
She bore him HClfweard, who is said to have 
been learned, and who died sixteen days after 
his father, and probably Eadwine, drowned 
at sea in 933 {A.~S. Chron. sub an.), pos- 
sibly by order of his brother (Symeon, Mon. 
Mist. Drit. p. 686 ; Gesta liegum, § 139), 
though the story, especially in its later and 
fuller form, is open to doubt (FBEEMAlt, Hist. 
Dssagsfi. 10-15), and six daughters: kltlthel- 
tod, a nun perhaps at Wilton ( Gesta llegum^ 
iii. 126) or at Eumsey {Liber de Myda^ il2) ; 
Eadgifu, married in 919 by her father to 
Charles the Simple, and after his death to 
Herbert, count of Troyes, in 951 {Acta SS. 
Bolland. Mar. xii. 750) ; yEthelhild, a nun 
at Wilton ; Eadhild, married by her brother 


to Hugh the Great, count of I’aris,* /Eirgifu, 
called ill France Adtda,, married abouti 93(> 
to Eblus, son of the count of Aquitaiiui 
(Eichaee. Plot., BouatJET, ix. 21) ; lladgyth, 
or Edith, married in 930 to Otto, afrer wards 
emperor, and died on 26 Jan. 947, after her 
husband became Icing, but l)el()ro he biHainuv 
emperor, deeply regrotl.ed by all the Saxon 
people (Wii)UKiNi), i. 37, ii, 41 ). Eadward’s 
second wife (or third, if Ecgwyn is reckoned) 
was Eadgifu, hy whom he ha(( Eadnuitidand 
Eadred, who both came to the throne, and 
tAvo daughters, EadburJi or EdburgUi, a nuu 
at Winchester, of whos(^ precocious pi(dy Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury tells a siiory {^Gesfa Ay- 
ii. 217), and liladg 11*11, married to JjOwLs, 
Idng of Arles or Provence. Ihvsides tlusse, 
he is said to have had a son calhal Gregory, 
who went to lh)nio, becanio a monk, and 
afterAvards abbot of Einsitidien. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. sab iuin. ; Floreneo of 
WorccHtm*, sub ana. (llngl. Hist. 8oc.) ; William 
of Malniusbury, Cc'st.a Eegurn, 112, 124~(), 
121), 131, 139 (Ih)gl. Hist. See.); OohOl .konll- 
licLun, 177, 3{)5 (Kolbs 8or.) ; iremyof Hunting- 
don, 742, Mon. Hist. Hril.. ; Symeou of Duj’liiiia, 
680, Mon. Hist. Hriti. ; H^tlu‘1 wi'.nrd, 51!), Mon. 
Hist. Brit.; Libor ilo Hyda, 111, 1 12 (Polls Sor.) ; 
Amiahis Winton. 10 (Rolls 8or.)j Thoipo’s Au- 
ciont LaAvs and Instit utes, ()8-“75 ; Keinblo’s 
CodexDipl.ii. 138-10; Ohrtsjlrish IK’aginenls by 
Hubhalladi MaeFirlnsigh, tub O’Donovau (Irish 
Arehaeol. and Celt ie iSor .) ; Widuki nil’s Res I S esta^ 
8axonic{e, i. 37, ii. 11, I\n‘tz ; Caradoe’s Princes 
of AVales, 17; Recnieii (1(‘H Histiorions, Boutiuot, 
ix. 21 ; 8tiil)bs’s Constitutional Hist, 1.17(5, 183, 
and Eogistnun 8arruin Anglic. 13; hroenia.n*H 
Nornmn CoiKpiest, i. 58-61, (510; Robertson’s 
8eotla,iid luidor her Easly Kings, ii. 384 sq. ; 
Green’s Oonquestol:' bhiglaud, 189' ^lo" the best 
account Arc liavo of the wars of Eadward and 
Altbollljcd ; Jjapiauiborg’s Aiiglo-iSaxon Kings 
(Xhorpo), ii. 85 sq.] W. .11, 

EDWAED or EADWABD the Mar- 
TYK (963b-978), king of tlu^ jhiglisb, the 
eldest son of Eadgar, Avas tlu^ child of ybJtlnd- 
liicd, and Avas born })rol)ably in 963 [ stic 
under .Eadoab]. He avuh brought up ns his 
fatlunds heir, his oducation Avas (uitrusLuI to 
Widoman, hisho]) of (Irediton, who itistnicted 
him in the scri])tures, and ho gnuv a stout 
and liardy lad ( Tita S. Oswald^ ]). 449). J le 
was about twelve years old Avlu.m. his fathe.r 
died in 975. The circumst.an(U‘,s of his (dcc- 
tion to the throm^ Avillhe found in the art icle 
on Dunbtak. It should be addinl that the 
author of the ^Life of St. Oswald/ writing 
before 1005, says that the nobb'.s who opposed 
his election were moved to do so by Jus hot 
temper, for the boy used not only to abuse 
but to bcat%s^.attendants. While it is likely 
enough that ho was imperious and quick-tom- 
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pered, the faction that, at the instigation of 
Eadgar’s widow, iElftlirytli, upheld the claim 
made on behalf of her son was of course 
swayed by other considerations. A notice of 
the meetings of the ^ witan,’ held to settle 
the dispute between the seculars and regulars, 
which constitutes the sole interest of this 
short reign, will also be found under Dun- 
STAN”. It is evident that the monastic party 
was far less powerful under Eadward than 
it had been in the time of his father. Dun- 
Stan seems to have relained his influence at 
the court, though the East'Anglian party 
headed by ^Etlicdwine certainly lost ground, 
and there is reason to believe that yElfhere 
the Mercian ealclonnan had the chief hand in 
the management of aflairs. The banishment 
of Oslac, whom Eaclgar had made Earl of 
Eeiran Northimihria, is perhaps evidence of 
an intention to undo the policy of the last 
reign by attempting to bring the Hanes of 
the north into more immediate dependence 
on the crown. Eadward was assassinated on 
18 March 978. According to the earliest de- 
tailed account of the murder (ib.) the thegns 
of the faction that had upheld the claim 
put forward on hehalf of his half-brother 
rEthelred plotted to tahe away his life, and 
decided on doing so on one of his visits to 
the child. On the evening of his murder he 
rode to Corfc, or Corfes-gate, as it was then 
called, from the gap iiiwliich the town stands, 
in Dorsetshire, where iEthelred was living 
with his mother rElfthryth. He had few at- 
tendants with him, and the thegns, evidently 
of iElfthryth’s household and party, came out 
with their arms in their hands, and crowded 
round him as though to do him honour. 
Among them was the cup-hearer ready lo 
do his office. One of them seized the king’s 
hand, and pulled him towards him as though 
to kiss him — the kiss of the traitor may he 
an embellishment, for the salute would surely 
not have been offered by a subject — while 
another seized his left hand. The young king 
cried, ‘ "What are ye doing, breaking my right 
•hand?’ and as he leaped from his horse the 
conspirator on his lelt stabbed him, and ho 
fell dead. His corpse was taken to a poor 
cottage at "VVareham, and was there buried 
without honour and in unconsecrated ground. 
The murder excited great indignation, which 
was increased when it became evident that 
the king’s kinsmen would not avenge him. 

worse deed was done since the English 
race first sought Britain,’ wrote the chronicler. 
In 980 Archbishop Dunstan and ^Ifhere, 
the heads of the rival ecclesiastical parties, 
went to Wareham and joined in translating 
the body with great pomp to Shaftesbury. 
There many miracles were wrought at the 


king’s tomb, and great crowds resorted to 
kneel before it. Eadward was reverenced as 
a saint and martyr. was oilicially styled 
martyr as early as 1001 Code:v 

Dipl TOO), and the observance of his mass- 
day Avas ordered by the ^ wit an’ in 1008 
(Tiioupe), a law that was re-enae.led l)y Onut 
at Winchester (//a) Political leeliiigs can 
scarcely have had anything to do with the 
murder of a king whose burial riles were ])er- 
forniedby Dunstaiiand yEiriuM’e in eouiiuon. 
Although the biographer of St. Oswald says 
nothing of MMhryih, it: is evident IVom his 
account of the murder thati it. was done not 
by any of the great nobles, but by the tlKjgns 
of her liouscdiold, and his silenc'c as lo her 
name is accounted for by th(» fact, that) she 
may have been alive wlum llu^ biographer 
wrote between 990 and 1005, for slu', seems 
to lumi died after 999 and bc.Tore KKE’, and 
that hewrot.e in tlie reign onuM- sou rEllu'l- 
red. Osl)crn, writing about 1090, is tlu^ iirst 
pdainlyto altrilmt.e tlie murchr to Eadward’s 
ste])-mother {Momoriah af JhmHUvn^ ]). I M), 
and he is followed by Eadnun* 215), Elo- 
rence (i. 145) says that h(^ was slain by hit^ 
own men by M^llfthryth’s order. Henry of 
Huntingdon, while attributing Ills (h'atih’to 
men of his own family, mentions tln^ legmul 
that tells bow i'Elfthryth stablaul him as she 
handeclhim a cup of drink (748). This li^gend 
is elaborately related by William of iMalmes- 
bury (Gesta liepmn^ i. 258), T4ie rac‘t that 
his body, hastily as it was interred, was buried 
at Wareham gives some ])robability to the 
story that he was dragged for soiik' distaucii 
by the stirrup. The dee]) feeling aroused by 
his death seems to show that tlut young king 
was personally popular, and tlio alb'd ion he 
showed for his balf-brother and tlie story of 
the child’s grief at his death are ])erh!i])s evi- 
dences of a loveable nature. Osliern’s re- 
marks oil the general good o])inion men bad 
of him should not, however, be ])r('sst'd, for 
Eadward’s character had then long biam re- 
moved from criticism. ( )n e chart (u* of Eadward 
dated 977 is undoubtedly genuhu^ (Kmmblio, 
Codex Dipl, 011). 

[Vita 8.0svpalcli, ITistoriaus of York, i. •M8-/)2 
(Tvolhs Ser.) ; Adelai’d, Osbern, Eadima', Memorials 
of St. Diuifotan, 61, 114, 215 (llolls Sir.) ; Anglo- 
Saxon Chron. snh arm. 975-80 ; hhonaieo of 
■Worcester, i. 145 (Engl. Ilist. Soe.) ; William 
of Malmesbury, Gesta, Eegnm, ). 25S (Engl. 
Hist. Soc.) ; Henry of Iluntingclon, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. 748; Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, i. 308, 358; 
Kemble’s Codex Dipl om at icus, 611, 700 ; Koberl- 
son’s Historical Essays in connection with the 
Land, the Church, &e,, 1C9; Frecnnin’s Norman 
Conquest, i. 288-93, 341, 365, 684 ; Green’s Con- 
quest of England, 353-7.] AV. II. 
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EDWARD or E AD WARD, called the 
Confessor (t?. 1066), king of the English, 
the elder son of ^Ethelred the Unready by 
his marriage in 1002 with Emma, daughter of 
Richard the Fearless, duke of the Normans, 
was born at Islip in Oxfordshire (Kemble, 
Codex Dipl. 862), and w^as presented by his 
parents upon the altar of the monastery of 
Ely, where it is said that he passed his early 
years and learnt to sing psalms with the 
boys of the monastery school {Libey Dliensis^ 
ii. c. 91). When Swend was acknowledged 
king, in 1013, Emma fled to Normandy to the 
court of her brother, Richard the Good, and 
shortly afterwards jHlthelred sent Eadward 
and his younger brother ^Elfred [q. v.] to join 
her there under the care of yElfhun, bishop 
of London. On Swend’s death, in February 
1014, Eadward and his mother were sent to 
England by ^Ethelred in company with the 
ambassadors wdio came over to ascertain 
wdiether the ' witan ’ w’ould again receive him 
as king. When yEthelred wnis restored to 
his kingdom he left Eadward and his brother 
to be educated at the Norman court, where 
they were treated 'with the honour due to 
their birth (Will, of Jumieges, vi. 10). To- 
wards the end of Cnut’s reign, I3uke Robert 
asserted their right to the throne, and Ead- 
ward set sail -with the duke from Fecamp 
to invade England ; the wind drove the Nor- 
man fleet to Jersey and the enterprise -was 
abandoned (z’5. ; WiCE, 1. 7897 sq. ; Gesta 
Hegioii, ii. 180). The assertion of Whlliam of 
Jumieges that Cnut soon afterwards ollered 
half his kingdom to the cethelings may safely 
be disregarded. In 1036, when Cnut was 
dead, and Harold ruled over the northern 
part of England, while ITarthaenut, though 
still in Denmark, reigned proljably as an 
under-king over Wessex, the rethclings made 
an attempt to enforce their claim. Eadward 
is said to have sailed with forty ships, to 
have landed at Southampton, and to have 
defeated a force of English wntli great loss 
(Will, of Poitiers, p. 78). He probably 
sailed in company with his brother, and 
stayed at Winchester, where his mother dw^elt, 
while miffed tried to reach London. When 
the news came of his brother's overthrow 
and death, Emma is said to have helped him 
to leave the kingdom in safety (Flor. Wia. 
i. 191-2 ; Kemble, Codex Dijd. 824, doubt- 
ful). He returned to England in 1041, pro- 
bably at the invitation of his half-brother 
Harthaenut, then sole king, who was child- 
less, and, though young, was in weak health. 
Several Normans and Frenchmen of high 
birth accompanied him, and chief among them 
his nephew Ralph, son of his sister Godgifu 
and Drogo of M.fmtQ^{yitaEadwardi, 1. 336 ; 


Ilistoria Rames. p. 171). The king received 
him with honour, and he took up his abode 
at court, though the story that he was in- 
vited by Harthaenut to share the kingship 
with him can scarcely be true (Dnoommm 
Dmmcd, iii. 13 j Saxo, p. 202). 

At the time of Ilarthacnut’s death, in June 
1042, Eadward appears to have been in Nor- 
mandy (T 7 f«, 1. 1965 Will, of Poitiers, 
p. 86). Nevertheless, he was chosen king 
at London, even before his predeccjssor was 
buried. This election was evidently not held 
to be final, andwvas probablymadoby the Lon- 
doners witliout the concurrencoof tiioGvitan’ 
(on the circumstances attending E ad ward’s 
election and coronation sec Nomtau Corupiestt 
ii. 517 sq.) Negotiations appear to have 
j)assed betw’-een Eadward and Earl Oodwine, 
the most powerful noble in the kingdom, wlio 
w^as perhaps anxious to prevent him from 
bringing over a force of Normans (II mnrv of 
Huntingdon, p. 750), and these negotiations 
w^ere no dpiibt forwarded by the Norman 
Duke AVilliam, though it is not nec(‘ssary to 
believe that Eadwmrd ow^od his crown to tk(‘ 
duke’s interference, and to tlie fenr that tlie 
English had oi his pf)wer. Godwdne and 
other earls and certain bishops brought him 
over from Normandy, and on his arrival in 
England a meeting of the ' wit, an ’ wa,s lield 
at (dillinglinin. According to Dr. .IVcemaTi 
this was the AViltshire Gillingham, for tlu^ 
meeting was, he holds, diiv.ctly followed by 
tlie coronation at Wincbestcjr. ’ On the other 
hand, Eadward’s bi()gra])her speaks of a coro- 
nation at Canterbury, an (I a, 8 a conteni])()rary 
writing lor the king’s widow caii scarcely 
mistaken on such a point, it seems not) un- 
rejisonablc to sup])ose that tliis was the Gil- 
lingham in KcTit. Some op])osit.ion wa,s raised 
m the assembly to Eadward’s candidature, 
probably by a 1 ){inish party Avhich uplidd tJie 
chum of Swend Estritlison, the nophew of 
Cnut lloguni / n . 107 ; Adam of Bre- 

men, ii. 74). Although Godwine, both as 
the husband of Swend’s amit Gyt.lia and as 
the trusted minister of Cnut,imidi naturally 
have been inclined to the Danish cause, he 
must have seen that the nation was set on 


the restoration of the lino of kings 

for he put himself at the head of Eadward’j 


supporters, and ty Lis eloquence and aiitlio- 
nty joined witL. a certain ainomit of brOjery 
socuitid liis election, tlio luiv" wJio remained 
obstinate being noted for fuluro])uniM]nnent. 
Oiadward received tlie crown and was cn- 
tlironcd in Christ Church, ( luitcrhury, and 
then, if this attempt to construct a coubocii- 
tive narrative is correct, at once procciodod 
to Winchester, wlierc it was ciistoinary for 
the Imig to wear his crown and hold a great 
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assemlDly every Easter. Tliere, on Easter day, 

3 April 1043, he was solemnly crowned by 
Eadsige, archbishop of Canterbury, assisted 
by ^Ifric of York and other bishops, Ead- 
sige exhorting him as to the things that were 
for his and for his people’s good {jbiglo- 
Saxon CJiron.) The opposition to his elec- 
tion and the subsequent punishment of the 
leaders of the Danish party have been made 
the basis of a fable, which represents the Eng- 
lish as rising against the Danes at the death 
of Harthacnut, and expelhng them from the 
kingdom by force of arms (Beompton, col. 
934 ; KiHGHTOit, col. i^32G). At Winchester 
Eadward received ambassadors from the Ger- 
man king Henry, afterwards the Emperor 
Henry III, his brother-in-law, who sent them 
to congratulate him, to bring him presents, 
and to make alliance with him, Henry, king 
of the French, also sought his alliance, and 
Magnus of Norway, who was now engaged 
in making himself master of Denmark, is said 
to have taken him for ‘ father,’ and honnd him- 
self to him by oaths, while the gi’eat vassals 
of these kings are also described as doing him 
homage ( Vita, 1. 205 sq.) As regards Magnus 
and the nobles of other kingdoms it is probable 
that the biographer has exaggerated, though 
just at that moment the Norwegian king may 
well have made some effort to secure the 
friendship of England. In the following No- 
vember Eadward, by the advice of the three 
chief earls of the kingdom, seized on the vast 
treasures of his mother, Emma, and shortly 
afterwards deprived Stigand, her chaplain and 
counsellor, of his bishopric. The reason of 
these acts was that Emma ^ had done less for 
him than ho would before he was king, and 
also since then ’ (A.-S. Chron .) ; since her 
marriage with Cnut she had thrown in her 
lot with the fortunes of the Danish dynasty, 
had now probably refused to assist the party 
of Eadward, and may even have espoused the 
cause of Swend. Her fall was followed by 
the banishment of several of the leading 
Danes. Of the three earls, Godwine, earl of 
Wessex, Leofric of Mercia, and Siward of 
Northumbria, who virtually divided England 
between them, Godwine was the ablest and 
most powerful. The king was hound to him 
as the main agent in setting him on the throne, 
and on 23 Jan. 1045 married his daughter 
Eadgyth [see Edith, d. 1075]. 

Eadward is described as of middle stature 
and kingly mien ; his hair and his beard were 
of snowy whiteness, his face was plump and 
ruddy, and bis skin white ; he was douotless 
an albino. His manners were affable and gra- 
cious, and while he bore himself majestically 
in public, he used in private, though never 
uncignified, to be sociable with his courtiers. 


Edward 


Although he was sometimes moved to gxeat 
wrath he abstained from using abusive words. 
Unlike his countrymen generally he was mo- 
derate ill eating and drinking, and though at 
festivals he wore the rich robes his queen 
worked for him, he did not care for them, for 
he was free from personal vanity. He was 
charitable, compassionate, and devout, and 
during divine service always behaved with a 
decorum then unusual among kings, for he 
very seldom talked unleSvS some one asked him 
a question ( Vita'). That lie desired the good 
of his people there can be no question ; but 
it is equally cor lain that ho look little pains 
1 0 secure it. 1 lis virt lies would have adorned 
the cloister, his failings ill became a throne. 
The regrets of his people when under the 
harsh rule of foreigners and the saint, ship with 
which he was invested after his death have to 
some extent thrown a veil over his defects; 
but he was certainly indolent and neglectful 
of his kingly duties (Aiiaiin), col. 388 ; Ge.^ta 
llegvon, ii. lOG ; Saxo,]). 203)). Tlie division 
of the kingdom into groat earldoms hindered 
the exercise of the royal ])()wer, and he wil- 
lingly left the work of government to others. 
At every period of his reign ho was under the 
inliucnce and control, either of men who had 
gained ])ower almost inde])endently of him, or 
of his personal favonrities. These favoiirites 
were chosen with little regard to their deserts, 
and were mostly foreigners ; for his long re- 
sidence in Normandy made him ])rerer Nor- 
mans to Englishmen. Besides those who came 
over wdth him in the reign of Harthacnul, 
many others also came hithm' after ho was 
made king. When he was at Winchester, at 
the time of his coronation ho sent gifts to the 
Erench (Norman) noljles, and to some of them 
granted yearly pensions. Save a^s regards 
ecclesiastical preferment, s, the inlluence of 
Earl Godwine appears to have been strong 
enough at first to keep the foreigners at the 
court simply in the position of personal fa- 
vourites, hut after a while the king ])rornote(l 
them to offices in the state, as well as in the 
church. The court was the scene of per- 
petual intrigues, and, slothful as ho was, Ead- 
ward seems to have taken part in these ma- 
noeuvres. Apart from his share in them he 
did little except in ecclesiastical matters. 
He favoured monasticism, and gave much 
to monasteries both at home and abroad. 
Eqrelgn churchmen were always sure to 
gain wealth if they came to this country, as 
they often did, on a begging expedition, and 
to_ receive preferment if they stayed here. 
Bishoprics were now as a rule virtually at 
the king’s disposal, and Eadward certainly 
did not endeavour to appoint the best men to 
them. In this matter, as in all else, he was 
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often guided "by liis partiality for his favourites, 
or by some court intrigue. The first intrigue 
of this kind was carried out by Godwine, 
who in 1044, with the king’s co-operation, 
arranged the appointment of a coadjutor- 
archbishop of Canterbury, in order to secure 
the position of his adherent 'Eadsige [q. v.] 
Although Eadward was probably not per- 
sonally guilty of simony, he made no efibrt 
to prevent others from practising it ; and this 
evil, which did the greatest mischief to the 
church, and against which vigorous efforts 
were now being made in other lands, was 
shamefully prevalent here during his reign, 
and was carried on by those who were most 
trusted by him. His alleged refusal to avail 
himself of marital privileges, which is dwelt 
on with special unction by his monastic ad- 
mirers, is not distinctly asserted either by the 
writers of the ‘ Chronicle,’ or by Elorence, or 
by the king’s contemporary biographer. It is 
spoken of, though only as a matter of report, by 
"William of Jumieges, and was generally be- 
lieved in the twelfth century. The concur- 
rence of the queen is asserted by iEthelred 
(Ailred) of liievaux, who gives many evi- 
dently imaginary details. Some expressions 
in the ‘'Vita Eadwardi’ seem to make it j)ro- 
bable that Eadward, who must liave been 
about forty at the time of his marriage, lived 
with his young and beautiful wife, though 
making her ^ tori ejus consocia’ (1. 1015), 
rather as a father than as a husband (11. HlOr), 
1420, 1559). It is possible that he was 
physically unfit for married life (the whole 
question is exhaustively discussed by Dr. 
Eeeeman", Norman Conquest ^ ii. 47, 550-5). 
A leading feature in his charactcn* seems to 
have been a certain childishness, which comes 
out forcibly in the story that one day, wluui 
he was hunting — a pastime to which ho 
was much addicted — a countryman throw 
down the fences which compelled the stags 
to run into the nets. The king foil into a 
rage, and cried, ‘ By God and liis mother, I 
will do you a like ill turn if I can^ {Gesla 
Negum^ ii. 196). Again, it is said that ho 
was once an unseen witness of a theft from 
his treasury. Twice the thief filled his 
bosom, and when he came to the chest for a 
thud supidy the king heard the footstep of 
his treasurer, and cried to the thief to make 
haste, for ^ By the mother of God,’ he said, 
Gf Hugolin [his Norman treasurer] comes, 
he will ^ not leave you a coin.’ The thief 
made off, and when the treasurer was aghast 
at the loss, the king told him that enough 
was left, and that he who had taken what 
was gone wanted it more than either of 
them, pd should keep it (Ailbed, col. 376). 

During the first six or seven years of Ead- 


ward’s reign, whihi lie was evldenlly under 
the influence of Godwiue, ho showaul somi^ 
signs of activity. A Scandinavian invasion 
was threat(med, for as soon ns Magnus had 
taken possession of Denmark, he S(mt to Ead- 
ward demanding the throiu^ of .England in 
virtue of an agrecTnent with IJartluicniit 
(Laing, Sea Kings j ii. 5>97 ; Corpus Iheiicum 
Boreale, ii. 178). A fleet was iittiKl out t o 
meet the expected invasion, and tluDcingap- 
pears to have taken a personal part in the 
preparations. Magnus, however, had to tai- 
gage in a war witli Swend, and, though 
was victorious, died in 1 047, before ho could 
carry out Ids design on England. About 
this time a raid was made on the sout luirn 
coasts l)y two Norwegian leadcu's, and Ead- 
ward embarked with his earls and puraiual 
the pirates. The ships of the vilcings took 
shelter in Flanders, and when, in 1019, tbo 
Emperor Henry called on hladwavd to lu4-|> 
him against his rebellious vassal Count Bald- 
win, the king gatheriHlhis (hait at Sandwich 
and lay there iu readiness t;o tialco an active 
part against tla^ common (oii'iny. VVliik' lu^ 
was there ho Avais nuioncihul to Godwinob 
son Swegen, the sediuau’ of t he aj)b(\ss of Jj(h>- 
minster, who had left, t,h(' kingdom, laid htum 
outlawed, and had l)(qakeu himself to a 
rover’a life, a,nd he even 'promised l,o restore 
him all that ho had forfeit t'd. 8w(‘g(!n’s bro- 
ther Harold, atul his consul Btiorn [((. v. |, 
who had profited by his disgraccg pcn-sundecl 
the king to change his mind, and t,o nduse 
his r(M|uest, In nnamge Hwi^gxm sUnv JiiHirn, 
and was again out lawcsd ; tlui m^xt yea,r Ida 
out.lawry was reversed [s(‘e lunhu- Xudkei)]. 
Meanwhile, tla^ foreign jiarly was rapidly 
gaining strength ; it was htaulcMl l)y liobtul, 
who had come over t,o Tlngland as abbot of 
Jiimieg(is, and bad, in 1044-, becni nnuhi l)ishep 
of London. He had biaui one of tlu^ king’s 
friends during his n'siihmco in Nomnindy, 
and soon gained such unboumbd inflmuice 
over him tliat it is said that if bo declared 
^ a black crow to be white th<^ king would 
sooner boli(wo his Wf)rds than las own ’ 
{A7in. Vinton.]}. 21); he used tins inilnenco 
to set Eadward against Godwini^. Anothiw 
Norman, narntal Ulf, oiui of Ibulward’s cbnks 
or chaplains, received the vast bishopric of 
Dorchester from the king in 1040.> 1 To was 
scandalously unfit for such, prefornnmt, and 
^ did nought bi8liO])-likc theiann vw 

Chron.) One elfcet of Ead ward’s foreign 
training, and of the promotion of 'foreign ec- 
clesiastics, was an increase of tluj rtdations 
between our church and Latin Clirisiendom. 
In 1040 Eadward s(oit representatives to the 
council held by Leo IX at Rheims, that they 
might bring him word what was done there 
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{ib.)j and the next year lie sent ambassadors iin(‘,onsecrat.('(laKli(' was ( (^/fro}^ 
to Kome for another 'purpose. Before he Peterlioroujjjhj sub an. 10 bs). In iJui sauie 
came to the throne he liad, itis sald,madoa year that headward nuidi^ oc(d('siasl,icul 
TCW of pilgrimage to Borne, and its non-lul- appoint uieiiis (1051 ) lu^ stropped i lu^ (‘.olbus 
filment troubled his conscience. Accord- lion ol the luTi'geld, a tax lor (lu‘, 

ingly, wo are told, though the details ol the luainltviuiuci^ ol Ihci iUnvt, and (lisbaiub'd (he 
story are somewhat doubtful, that ho con- seannui. Idle i'('uussiou ol tliiw tax %vas a 
suited the ‘xvitan’ on the subject, and that highly ])npuhir nu'usun', imd was, ai'.eording 
they declared that he ought not to huive the ti) h^geiul, gTJint('d by I he king in (umsiapuMU’n. 
kingdom, and advised him to apiily to the of his seeiug the (h‘vll Hltliug on tlu^ heap 
pope for ahsoliitiou. IJe ccrlainly sent Kald- oftreasuinit had produciuK Ilov unuK, i, 1 10). 
red [see under Aidrkd] and another hishop It should i)rohahIy h(' eonmadnd with (h(' dt'- 
to the council of Borne, and it is said that dine of (he inihuaua^ ex('.r(('d on Madward 
Leo there granted him absolution on condi- hy Ihirl (lodwiiu*, who could searccdy havc^ 
tion that lie gave to the poor the money that apiirovcul of his thuH doing away wilh tlu^ 
the journey would have cost him, anil huilt unuins ol na,val (lettuieiu 
or iWored a monastery in honour of Wt. In, tho autiunn of I Ids Yian* the men of 
Peter ('Atlekb, col. 381; Kumiilu, CWc.r Povm* incurnal tlu' kingh (lisphaisundiy ri'- 
JDipL 884, doubtful; Aiif/Io-Aa^von. Chmt. sisting the out.rages eonnnitltal hy one of hi , h 
sub an. 1047). lie afterwards ful tilled the foreign visitrors, Ihistncig count of llouhigmp 
pope’s command hy building the West hi in- (lie second hiisbaiul of his Histi'r (Jodgifu. 
ster. Tliosamoycar Ulf attended anothcrpa])al Mustace complaiiicd 1 o Mad ward, and la' coin- 
council at Vercelli, a])parently seeking the luandtal (Jodwiuc, in whoMi^ (*arhIom Dovi'r 
confirmation of his a])p()intmeut, which was lay, to march on llu' (own and harry il. 
a strange thing for an hhiglisli hisho]) to do. (lodwim^ riduscd to obey this lyrannical 
The utter unfitness of the man whom Maxi- order, and Archhlsho]) ttohert.^ took occa.slou 
ward had preferred xvas a])pareait to all, and to exchn tla^ king ngaiuMt. him, ri'iuimling 
Hhey welmigh broke his staif because lu^ him tliat tlu^ earl was, as he uMHi'rli'd, guilty 
could not perforin his ritual,’ but he saved of llu^ cruel murder of his hrotlu'r /IhlVi'd, 
his bishopric by a large payment of money. h 40(>). A Hceond cause of inuirnd 

The rivalry between Godwino and Ida ad- iirosi^ from the outragns commit led by tin’s 
herents and the foreign party came to atrial garrison of a <*.as( h' built by one of Mmhvnrdh 
of strength on the death of Archbishop Bad- hVtmc.h followers in 1 lerefordshire, thci'url- 
sige in October 1050. yElfric [q. v.], a kins- dom of Godwimfs son Hwi'gen, Ihidwaril 
man of Godwdno, who was canonically elected Hummom'd a, mei'ting of the ‘ wiUni,' and tlu^ 
to the archhishopric, and Avhoae claims were hlarls LcolVic. a.nd tSlward arniyi'd ( heir foi’c.es 
uiiheld by the earl, was rejected by the king on the king’s side agnitmt, ( hose of ( Sodwiuc 
in favour of Eobort of Jumieges, who re- and bis sous. Tlu^ king, who was at Glou- 
ceived the see the following year. Kadward cester, was for a, wddle vei-y IVarfiil, hut. 
perhapsgratifiedhimself by appointing 8pear- gained conlkh'iUM^ when he Vouml himHclf 
hafoc, abbot of Abingdon, a skilful goldsmith, strongly sup[)orled, ami n'fused Godwine.h 
to succeed Bobert in tho bishopric of London, deiuamls. (,hvil war was pri*v('ntcd hy (ho 
for he was engaged to make a splendid crown inedhU loii of 1 xitdVic, ; Swegt'ids out lawry 
for the king, a circumstance that suggests a xvas vemwi'd; and Godwliu' and 1 larold wi'rc 
corrupt motive for his preferment (lliMoria Humnmin'd to appi'ur n.l the whenagemot. at; 
de Abingdon, i. 403), Eadwardgave his ah- Jjoudom They dcimimled a, HufeHmmluct. and 
hey to a Norwegian bishop, who is said to host.ngtss, and* wlieu tlu'si' were n'fuscd, ( ho 
have been his own kinsman, inducing the earl and Ids family lied the country and were 
monks, though against their will, to receive outlawcHl, Arclihishop Uohi'rt iHHtlld to hav(% 
him, by promising that at the next vacancy endeavoured to bring ahoiil, a divorce htd wct'U 
their rigat of election should he unfettered, the king ami ((U(»en, luul, I hough he did not 
a promise he did not keep ( 2 A p. 464). When insist on this, he piu’suadtal Mndward, who 
Bohert returned from Borne with his pall, listened w^'lllingly (‘uough to Ids counw'l, (.t> 
Spearhafoc applied to him for consecration, seize on tlnujuiHuds imsKeHaionH ami send her 
presenting him with the king’s sealed writ oirindisgraa'to animnmw. Tlu' foreign party 
commanding him to perform the rite ; this luul now undisput'etl intlueuca^ oyer t he kingp 
Bohert refused to obey, declaring that the Spearhafoc was dipnavml of the hlHlmpric of 
pope had forbidden him to do so, which London, and one of l^lad ward’s Nornmiudm'ktt 
makes it probable that the appointment was nauKul William was consf'crated to tlu^ si'ia 
simomacal. Eadward, however, gave Spear- William, duke of tlui Normuns, (taim^ oviuMo* 
haiochis 'fidlleave’ to occupy the bishopric, England with a large uuwiljeruf IdllowerBio 
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visit his cousin, and Eadward received him 
lionourahly and sent him away with many 
rich g-ifts (^Anglo-Sa.ron Cliron. "Worcester; 
Elob. Wig. ; Wage, 1. 10548 sq.) It is pro- 
bable that during this visit Eadward pro- 
mised to do what he could to promote the 
duke’s succession to the English throne (Wor- 
onan Co7uiiiest, ii. 294-30G, iii. G77 sq.) In 
1052 God wine made an attempt to procure 
a reconciliation -with the king, and his cause 
was urged by ambassadors from the Erench 
king and the count ofElanders, but his ene- 
mies prevented Eadward from attending to 
their representations. At last he determined 
to return by force. Harold plundered the 
coast of Somerset with some Irish ships, and 
Godwine, after making one incnect ualattempt 
to ellcct a landing with skips that he gathered 
in Elan dors, joined his son, sailed up the 
Thames, ancliored oil Southwark, and was 

welcomed bv most of the Londoners. Ead- 

« 

ward did not hear of the earl’s invasion until 
his fleet had reached Sandwich. On receiving 
the nows he summoned his forces to meet 
him, hastened up to London with an army, 
and occupied the north side of the. river. 
There he received a demand from the earl 
that he and his house should be restored. 
Ho refused for some wdiile, and the earl’s 
men were so enraged that thew could w'ith 
dilliculty bo witlilield from violence. Sti- 
gand, since 1047 bisho]) of AVin Chester, me- 
diated betwefui the two parties, hostages 
Avere given, and it wms determined to lay 
the whole eucst.ion before an asscunbly which 
should bo held the next day, J 5 Sc'pt. As 
soon as this arrangement came to their oars, 
all the foreigners, chnrchmen as w'ell us lay- 
men, fled in haste, Itobert and XJlf escaping 
from England by ship. The asscunbly wuis 
held outside London, and theu’e the carl knelt 
before the king, and adjured him l)y the cross 
he horo upon his crown to allows him to ])urge 
himself by oath of wdiat was laid against, him. 
The earl’s cause was popular, ho was declared 
innocfont, he and his family were restored to 
all they had hold before their outlawu’y, and 
Archbishop Ilohert and all the N ormaiis wdio 
had acted unjustly and given evil counsel 
were declared outlaws. Eadward, who found 
himself deserted by his foreign favourite's, 
andAvith far less poAverinthe assenihly than 
the earl, yielded to the entreaties of his ad- 
visors, and Avas formally reconciled to him 
and his sons. The reconciliation Avas speedily 
followed by the return and restoration of the 
queen. As far as matters of government 
Avere concerned EadAvard Avas uoav Avholly 
under the poAVor of GodAvino and his party, 
and their ascendency aauis shoAvn by the a])- 
pointnient of Stigand to the archbishopric of 


Canterbury, which he held in defiance of the 
law of the church during the lifetime of 
Bobert. On the death of GodAvine, w^ho was. 
seized with a fit while feasting Avith the king 
in April 1063, EadAvard appointed his eldest 
surviving son, Harold, to succeed hiin as earl 
of the AVest-Saxons, and from that time left 
the government in Harold’s hands. At the 
same time he was not deprived of the society 
of his Norman fuA^ourites, for the sentence of 
oiitlaAAuy proclaimed at the restoration of 
GodAvine only touched those foreigners avIio 
had abused their poAV’-er, and a largo number 
of Normans remained in England during the 
remainder of the reign, and held olliccsin the 
court. AVitli the exception, hoAvever, of the 
king’s nephcAv, Ealph, Avho was alloA\’'cd to 
retain his earldom, and AA^illiam, bishop of 
London, avIio Avas personally popular, no great 
nilices in church or state were after 1052 held 
by Normans {Normcm Conquest^ ii. 358). 

AATiatever tlie truth may be about Eacl- 
AA^ard’s promise to Duke AVilliam Avitlx rc'spech 
to the succession, he either of his OA\m accord,, 
or prompted by a decree of the Gvitan,hscnt for 
his iiepheAV, EadAAmrd the mtheling, in 1 054^ 
to come to him from Hungary, intending to 
make him his heir. The retheling arrived 
in England in 1057. HeAvas, however, kept — 
Ave are not told by Avhoni — from seeing his 
uncle, and died shortly afteiwards {jbirjlo- 
iSa.von Chron., Abingdon; Elob. AA^ig.) Mo 
other Englishman a^jpears to have been so 
heloA^ed hy EadAvard as Tostig, the brolhe.r 
of Harold. This stern and Auolont man ga in ed 
great influence OA^er the AA-'cak king, wdio in 
spite of his saintliness Avas spiteful and cruel 
Avhen any one offended him, and must there- 
fore have been glad to find a counsellor and 
conqianion as unscrupulous as he Avas himself 
Avlien his passion Avas roused, and of a far 
stronger Avill than his OAvn. To.stigAvas also 
dcann* to the queen than any of her brothers, 
and Harold’s scheme for increasing his oavu 
poAver by a])pointing him to rule over tlio 
earldom of IMorthumberland, at the death of 
Shvard in 1055, Avas therefore accept al}le at 
court. A further attempt to raise the poAVor 
of tlie ho\ise of Godwine Avas the hanishmeiit 
of yElfgar, earl of the East- Angles, Avho Avas 
accused of ti*oason against the king and the 
])eoplo. yElfgar, Avho according to most, of 
our authorities Avas almost or altogethex* 
guiltless, Avas driven to rebellion, and in 
alliance Avith Grufiydd, of North AVales, made 
Avar on England, and did much mischief. 
Before long, however, EadAvard reinstated 
him in all his possessions, and GriiHydd made 
submission to the Englisli king and acknow^- 
ledged his siqieriority. The Avars of Harold 
in "Wales, and his conquest of the country, 
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Gcarcely concern tlie king personally. On 
o May 1060 Eadward Avas present at tlui 
consecration of the collegiate church founded 
hy Harold at Waltham. The Welsh -war 
ended in 1063, and in August Harold i)re- 
■sented the king with the head of Griillydd, 
who had been slain hy his own people, and 
with the beak of his ship, hladward granted 
Wales to two of Grullydd’s kinsmen, and 
received their submission. He was hunting 
with Tostig in the forests near Wilton, in 
October ]0t)5, when Harold broiiglit him 
tidings of the insurrection of the nortli. The 
appointment of Tostig to the earldom of 
Northumberland had been disastrous. II('. 
seems to have passed most of his time with 
the king in the south of England; for h<^ 
handed over the government of his vast 
earldom to a deputy. The North umhrians, 
no doubt, were otrend(id at finding their huul 
reduced to the ])osition of a ‘ mere d(!pond- 
ency’ {JSfonmn ii. 485), Tostig’s 

violence and treachery enraged them ; his 
absence encouraged them to revolt. Tln‘ in- 
surgents hold an assembly at York, and cb()S(‘ 
an earl for themselves, Morkcre, the yoiingtir 
son of HHlgar, who during the last years ol’ 
his life had been carl of Mercia, and had at 
his death been succeeded by his (dder son 
Eadwine. Although the revolt of the north 
against Tostig lessened the power of God- 
wine's house, it does not follow that it was a 
check to the plans of Harold ; for h(‘ had by 
this time formed an allianc(i with Eadwine 
and Morkere, and had married tlunr sister. 
He now appeared before the king with tlui 
news that Tostig’s followers had been slain, 
and that Morkere and the northern army had 
already advanced as far south as Nortliani])- 
ton. Eadward at first seems to have believed 
that there was no cause for anxiety, and 
simply sent Harold to the insurgents with 
the command that they were to lay down 
their arms,^pd seek justice in a 'lawful 
assembly ( Vita, 1. 1159). They answcnMl 
that they demanded the banishment of Tostig 
and the recognition of Morkere. as their earl, 
and that on these conditions only they would 
return to their _ loyalty. After two other 
attempts to pacify them hy negotiation llxo 
king seems to have awoke to the stu'ious na- 
ture of the revolt. He left his luiuting, and 
held an assembly at Britford, near Salisljury. 
There Tostig accused Harold before the king 
^f stirring up this revolt against him, and 
Harold cleared himself of the charge by the 
-process of law known as compurgation (JJ). 
... 1182). Eadward was eager to call out 
the national forces and put down the revolt 
with the_ sw^ord. To tliis the nolxles, evi- 
dently with Harold at their head, strongly 


()l)j(‘Ct(Hl, and wluui they wumu unnJ)l(i to dis- 
suad(^ him they withdrew from him and b'ft 
him p<)W(U’lesH. Harold nud'i tlu^ inHiirg(oits 
at Oxford on 2SO(’t.,a:nd yi(4d(Hl tiO ail t luur 
demands. Thiaa'. dayn lai(U‘ Eadward, uuabh^ 
to inolauit liiH l!ivourit(\ loadcul him with, 
presents, a, ud pa,rted with him witii(eK(‘(HHling 
sorrow, and ’rostig and his ljunily bdt Eng- 
land. .Mortiti(aitiiou a,7ul sorrow in-ought, an 
illness on Ihidward, from wbieli lu', lU'ver 
nu'.overtal ; and be eaibal on God (,o n.veng(^ 
liim on tJiosiMvlio had failed him a.t. Ids iuhhL 
a, ml halllial his hopiss of crushing the Insur- 
gmits [ih, 1. 1 195 s(j.) 

.hjV(M’ siiuM^ 1051 I'ladwanl had Ixam <*jutv" 
iiigoii Hi(^ Avork of rebuilding tlu^ inonasli^’iy 
ofTliormy hiyondd ln^ wesim-n gain of E(m'- 
(lon in fuliilment, of tile chargidaid upon him, 
by tlnq)()p(‘. The moimslin; buildings 
comphitec in iOdl, a.nd during tin' Iasi, yi'avs 
of his life b(^ ])r(^ss('d on the eri'cllon of tlub 
(duircli, whieii Ins hiiill, a, llltb' (o tlu^wi-st, 
of tlui old on(‘, so Unit, (lu^ monks might Ik) 
able to continin^ to pi'rform si'rviei' withonli 
intnrrnplioii (Kmmiii.m, fia/e.r /b/;/. (824,825, 
s])urious; 1. 974 sip ) A t('nth of ail bis 
])oss(‘SHious was di'voled lo lln^ work. His 
cliureli, was liu^ (sirliesl, (‘.Kaanple, in Engbind 
of th(‘ Nornnin varii'ly of ronninesi] m^ arebi- 
t.(‘c.tur(', and reinaini'd in t iu' (.wi'lftJi (-.ent.nry 
as tlifi inod(d whiid) ollu'i’s strovi^ to iinila.tn 
((iMa /iVy/////g ii, (*. 228). 1 1 was e.onsi'cral ed 
on luuon'uts’ (lay, 28 U((e,. 1065. .Eadward 
was too ill to b(^ ))re,s(mt, at, (iio, mngniliccml. 
C(M’emo7iy, and his ])lnce wa.s taki'U by his 
(liuHMi. JI('. was now lying on Ids (b^atld'H'd in 
his iialace hard by, ami wlimi ludnaird tliatail 
had Ihh'u didy ac-complislnul ln% laipidly grc'w 
Avors(g and on 3 Ja,n. was so wmik tinit. In^ 
could no longin* Hp(*ak inl('lligildv ( /V/rg h 
1447). On th(‘, 5(ii In^ iHM'ovm-ed Ids powtn* 
of si)e(adi, and talked with thost^ who stood 
rmiiid liis laul: Ids (pu'im, who was warming 
his bait in Inu’ liti.som, Archbishnp Stigand, 
Harold, Ids Nornnin st.allm* Ivola'rl,, and some 
f(nv of luH])ersonal frimids, H(^ ^iroplu'SHMl 
that atiinc of evil was coming on tlit^ laml, 
and signifiial by an alk'gory how long tinit 
time w()iild last.. All Inaird him with awo 
save Stigand, who whispi'rt'd in Harold’s ('a.r 
tlnit age a;nd sickm'ss had roblaal 1dm ol’ Ids 
wits. He took b'avii of Ids ((tuung com- 
nnmdcd lun* to tlie (mv. of tln^ ('aid, her 
brother, and it is ,sald naim'd 1dm as his 
successor (i/;. 1. 15(>3 ; Aiii/lo-^Ha.vun (7nwh 
l\tod:)()roiighan(l Al)ingd(m; b’goig VVkj. i, 
224^, Then he liade 1dm gracious ( o tlioso 
loreigners who had lid’t, t.lu'ir own land to 
come and dwidl as Ids subjects, and who had 
s(n*ved him faithfully, and gav(^ dhamt Ions for 
his burial. He inceivcd the last sacramont 
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and then died. He was buried the next day 
in his newly consecrated church of St. Peter 
at Westminster, probably by Abbot Ead- 
wine (Nonnan Conquest, iii. 28 ; here, as 
elsewhere, T)r. Freeman uses that important 
record, the Bayeux tapestry, to g'ood etfect). 
The so-called laws of Eadward are said to 
have been drawn up from declarations made 
on oath by twelve men of each shire in 1070 
(HovEDiiiN, ii. 218) ; the earliest extant ver- 
sion of them was perhaps compiled by Ranulf 
Glanvill {ib. pref. xlvii). Probably in 1070 
the Conqueror declared that all should live 
under Eadward’s law, together with such 
additions as he had made to it, and a like 1 
promise was made by Henry I in his charter 
oHlOO {Select Charters Thesegrants, 
which should be compared with Ciiut’s re- j 
newal of Eadgar’s law [see under Caotte], 
signified that the people should enjoy their 
national laws and customs, and that Ihiglish 
and Normans should dwell together in peace 
and security. Eadward’s tomb before the ' 
high altar soon became the scene of many 
miracles ( Vita, 1. IGOO). As the last Eng- 
lish king of the old royal line he was naturally 
remembered with feelings of allection, that 
found expression in acts of devotion and 
legends of his holiness. Among these legends 
his vision that the seven sleepers of Ephesus 
had turned on to their loft sides is one of the 
most famous {li'itorie, 1. 3^41 sq.) Another 
of greater historical import, auce, as proving 
that he practised the custom of e])isco])al in- 
vestiture, must be restirved for t he life of 
Wulfstan, bishop of AVorcester (Ailued, 
col. 400). He is said to have liealed many 
persons, and especially those sulfming from^ 
ulcers, by touching them. AVilliam of 
Malmesbury declares that those wdio knew 
him while he lived in Normandy said that 
he performed some miracles of this kind be- 
fore he came to the throne, and that it was 
therefore a mistake to assert, as some people 
then did, that he had this power, not because 
of his holiness, but in virtue of his henulitary 
royalty {Gesta llegwm, ii. 222). By the end 
of the twelfth century it ap})oars to have 
generally been believed that t,he kings of 
England had the gift of healing in virtue of 
their anointing (Peter oe Blots, E >. IbO), 
and down to the early part of the eig hteenth 
century the power of curing the ' king’s evil ’ 
was held to descend as an ^ hereditary mira- 
cle ’ upon all the rightful successors of the 
Confessor (Collier, Ecclesiastical History, i. 
530). It was, of course, no part of the Nor- 
man oolicy to check the popular reverence 
for a king who was the kinsman of the Con- 
queror, and whose lawful successor William 
claimed to be, and as the monks of Westmin- 


ster declared that the body of their patron 
had not undergone decay, his tomlo was- 
opened in 1102 by Gilbert Crispin, the abbot, 
and Gundulf, bishop of Rochester, who, it is- 
said, found that the report was true (Aileed, 
col. 408). In 1140 an attempt vras made by 
Eadward’s biographer, Osbert, or Osbern, of 
Clare, prior of AVestminster, to procure his 
canonisation by Innocent II. Osbert’s scheme? 
came to nothing, and Eadward was canonised 
by Alexander III in 1161, his day, of course^ 
being that of his death {Monasticon, i. 308 ^ 
Norman Conquest, iii. 33), The body of the 
new saint was first translated by Thomas, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the presence of 
Henry II, on 13 Oct. 1163, and the event is 
still commemorated on that day in the calen- 
dar of the English church (Paris, ii. 221). 
At the coronation of Henry III, in 1236, the 
Confessor’s SAVord Avas carried before the king ■ 
by the Earl of Chester (ih. iii. 337). This 
SAvord, Avliich Avas called ^ custein,’ or ^ cur- 
tana,’ formed part of the regalia, and the 
present ^ SAVord of state’ is the counterpart 
ofit(LoETrE, Tower of Lon(7o7i,'^. 19). Henry 
held the Confessor, to AA^hom indeed he bore 
a certain moral r(»semblance, in special rever- 
ence, and caused his eldest son, EdAvard I, 
to be named after him (Trivet, p. 225). 
AloreoA^er, to do him honour, he rebuilt the 
abbey of Westminster, and on 13 Oct. 12G9 
])erfoL‘med Avith great s])lendour the second 
ti-anslation of tbo relics, AA^iicli Avere laid in a 
shrine of extraordinary magnificence (AVixes, 
p. 22(5). The shrine was spoiled in the reign 
of Henry ATII, but the body of the king was 
not disturbed. Q,ueen Mary restored the 
shrine, and the body of the Confessor AVas 
for the third time translated, on 20 March 
1556-7 {Grey Friars Chronicle, p. 94, and 
JMaCILYN', Diary, p. 120, Camd. Soc.) 

[Dr. Preoman has devoted vol. ii. of his Nor- 
man Conquest almost wholly to the reign of tho 
Confessor, and it has not been possible to add 
anything material to Avhat ho has recorded. In 
the above article several events of the reign have 
been left out because they do not sooni to have' 
concerned tbo king personally ; they will ho found 
in Dr. Procman’s work. Lives of Edward tho- 
Confessor, ed. Luard (Rolls Ser.), contains, with 
some loss important pieces, the Ahta JEdunardi 
Regis, written for Queen Eaclgyth, and La Estorio 
do Seint Acclward lo Rei, a poem dedicated to 
Eleanor, queen of Henry IH. This poem is 
largely based on the Vita S. Edwardi of Ailred 
[iEth'elred] of Rievaux, Twysdon, written early 
in the reign of Henry II. This again is taken 
almost bodily from the Vita by Osbert the prior, 
mentioned above, Osbert’s work, which has never 
been printed, is in Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, MS.161 (Luard’s Lives, prof, xxv ; Hardy’S' 
Cat. of MSS. i. 637). See also Anglo-Saxon Ohrom. 
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(Rolls Stir.); Rloronco of Worcester (Enfld.^IIJsft. 
Soc.) ; Syinoon of Durham (Rolls Ser.) ; WilHiiiu 
of Malmeshmy, Gosta Regam (Ei^gl- Hist- Soc.) ; 
llcniy of Huntingdon, Mon. Hist. Drit. ; Kom- 
hlu’s Codex Dipl. iv. (Engl. Hist Soc.) J I is- 
torla Ramesionsis (Rolls Sor.) ; Libor Elionsis 
(Stewart): Ohron. de Abingdon (Rolls Sor.); 
Eogor of Howdoii (Rolls Ser.) ; Bromplon, K nigh- 
ton, Twysden ; William of Poitiers (Cilos) 
Waco’s Roman do Ron (Taylor); William ^ol: 
Jiimieges (Ducliosne) ; Saxo, IHstoria Dan)<*a 
(Stephanins) ; Encomium Ennmo fCnutonis 
Gesta'l (Pertz); Matthew Paris (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Wikes’s Ann.Monast. iv. (Rolls Ser.) ; Dagdale’s 
Monastieon ; Green’s Conquest of England ; 
Darts Wostraonasterium ; Stanley’s Moruorials 
of Westminster.] AV, II. 

EDWARD I (1230^1307), Icing, oldctst 
son of lluniy III and THeanor of Provinmo, 
was born at Wost.minstor, 17-18 Jinio 1231). 
llis birth was liailod witli special joy, for iii 
was Aiared that tlio queen was barren (Pa rim, 
iii. 518). Th(U‘e was iniieh rejoicing in Lon- 
don, and many presents were mad(^ to tbe 
king, wlio insistied that they should be of 
great value, so that it was said, ^ God gave 
us tills infant, but onvlord tlio king sells him 
to us.’ P'our days after bis birth the child 
was baptis(id by the cardinal-legato, Olho, 
though he was not a priest, and was cjilkul 
Edward, after Edward the Confessor, whosci 
memory was highly honoured by the king 
(Tuxvet, p. 225). Among his sponsors was 
Simon de Montfbrt, earl of Leicester, llis 
name points to a newly awakened pridiGluit 
was now felt by the English people in (liAir 
nationality, and men were pleas(ul to t.raea^ 
the descent of their king’s son from A1 Trial 
(Coni. Elgr. Wig.) An oatli of fealty to 
the child was taken in every part of the 
kingdom (Ann. Tewh. p. HI), lie was 
broiiglili up at Windsor, under tlu^ (A’ 
Hugh Gilfard (Pakis, iv. 553). Ills motiuu’ 
took him with her to Heaulieii in IHIG 
to the dedication of the conventual cluircli, 
and while he was there he full sick, so (In^ 
queen stayed for throe weeks in a Cistuu’ciau 
lioLiso against the rules of tluj order, that she 
might nurse him (Mww. Wav. 337). The 
next year the king sent an embassy t o ITenry, 
duke of Brabant, to propose a marriage bli- 
tween Edward and one of the duke’s daugh- 
ters (jMary .i^), but the scheme was not suc- 
cessful. On 9 Aug. the lad was with his 
]oarents at Dunstable, and on 20 Se])t. lie 
lay very ill at London, and the king asked 
the prayers of all persons of religion in and 
around the city for his recovery (Ann. I) wist. 
■). 173 ; Paris, iv. 639). In 1252 Henry gave 
Aim G-ascony, and in an assembly of Gascons 
in London declared him their new ruler, sav- 


ing that hi^ r(\s(u’V(al (lui (tliiiT lordship. The 
(hiHcons, who nMufivtMl tlu', annoutuumumt 
joyfully, did him liomagiq a,nd Edward did 
lioinage to thi^ king, aiul gavi^ Muuu rich, 
gifts. A. strong allccdioti (^xisttal bid.wcaui 
Edward a,n(l his fathm’, and avIkmi (lu^ king 
sailed for (Jascony in August 1253, Edward, 
who c.anu^ to PortsnioulJi (o h(m^ him olf, 
sl,()o(l npou tlu^ slion^ and wa(cJi(al tlu^ V('ss(d 
(hipart with many sobs. II(', wan hTt; under 
the gmirdia,nslnp of llis molhm* ami his luudo 
Uiehard, (Nirl of (Jornwnll. In ord(M‘ (0 
V(mt the r(d)(dlious (la.scons from obtaining 
b(‘lp from (.last ibq I bmry proposcal a, marriag(^ 
b(dAV(Hm Edward and Ehainor, l la^ of 

Alfonso X., and smil. for liis son, for Alfonso 
fhninal lo si'c him. lie gav(' him tlamsarl- 
dom of ( lluxsUu’, a,n(l promisiHl to glvi^ him 
I ndaanl and olhm' p(»ss(‘SMions. Ed ward snllinl 
from Porl.smoiith 29 May 1251, ane.ompaniiHl 
l)y his moth(M’, and under (hi^ cai*(^ of tla^ 
(jutum’s uiichq Ibmifaco of Sa.voy |(j. v, |, 
a,r(hhishep of ( laxiliM'bnrv, rcaclunl Bordmuix 
12 Jiimqand Ihiigos 5 Aiig. Il(‘ was marthnl 
1.0 Ehmnor aii (lu^ <md of Orl.olim’ in tho 
momiste ry of Eus IlmdgiiM, rma^ivial knighl- 
bood from King Alfonso, and llnm r('tiirn(Ml 
to Hordmui.v, I limry gaa’i' th(‘ mnvly imirriiuL 
pair (Jaseony, Indand, Wahss, Bristol, Sf.am- 
ibrd, and G ranlhaiu, so (hat ho siMunod no- 
th, ing Ixdlnr Ilian a. mulihiltal king (Baris, 
V, '150), and oulnnul 111(0 an a.grommmt (hah 
iflklward’s imsmu^ from (InvsiuHonrtM'sdld no(i 
amount to lif((am thoiistind marks ho would 
malvoh, up (o (ha(' sum ( AbvA/Vi', 1,528). Ed- 
waa'd reuiaiiasl In (lasonuy (or ahoip, a. yiair 
a.IlcuGiis lathm' lunl hhl !(., IBs wilo (anm^ (o 
Englaml 13 Oid. 1255, and In^ (bllowod hor 
on 20 Nov. ; ho was nasavisl by ( In' I amdimors 
with n'Joicing, and ('omlncb'ii by (Imm (othn 
pa,la(‘.o at W('stmins(nr (IJhvr dr Ani, /wy/, 
p. 23). 

vSoon ahor his ri'lnni to Ihigland (In^ 
(buscoii wiiu' nnSThanis appi'.ah'd (0 him (o 
■)rolnc(i tlu'm againsl- the ('xioihious of tlio 
ting’s (jlfmers, I hMkurhinal (Jinl lu' would 
not sulhir tiu'm (,(> hooppressml, 9hu' king wan 
inncb grievi'd when ho lioard o(‘ his words, 
saying that; (In^ (.inu'S of IL'ury H bad coim^ 
oym* again, for Ids son liad tnrmul against, him. 
Many (j.xpecitui (hu,t a Morions (jimrrel wonhl 
t.ake -jdace. IlVmry, liowuwor, ga,ve way, and 
ordnrc'd lhattln^ grawanctnof (ho morclinnts 
should ])('. r(HlroHS(Hb Nevm*lh('h\ss Edward 
deemed it advisahh^ (.0 hicreast^ his liouso- 
bold, and nowroeb^ wltli tw<i luimlnal borst's 
(Paris, v. 538). On 4 Jum^ 125(1 lu' wan at 
a Hmrnaineut at lUytbc, which lu^ aC.t'mhul 
in llglit jirmoui*, for lu'. wumti tbort^ (0 las I’ur- 
ther instructml In tlie laws of c.hivalry (/A 
p. 557), and in August ho was with tho king 
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at London, wliere gi*eat feasts were lield in 
lionour of the king’ and queen of the Scots. 
His devotion to the chivalrous exercises and 
•pleasures that became his age and station 
led him to neglect the administration of the 
vast estates and jurisdictions placed under 
his control. He trusted too much to his offi- 
cers, who were violent and exacting, and he 
was blamed for their evil doings. Nor was 
he by any means blameless even as regards 
his own acts. His followers were mostly 
foreigners, and he did not restrain them from 
acts of lawlessness and oppression. At Wall- 
ingford, for example, they made havoc of the 
goods of the priory, and illtreated the monks 
{ib. p. 693). And he set them a bad exam- 
ple, for Matthew Paris records as a specimen 
of his misdeeds how, apparently out of mere 
wanton cruelty, he horribly mutilated a young 
man whom he chanced to meet, an act which 
moved Englishmen greatly, and made them 
look forward with dread to the time wdien ho 
should become king {ih. p. 598). With a 
father who was a Frenchman in tast(\s and 
lialiits, with a Provencal mother, and sur- 
rounded by foreign relations and followers, 
Edward in these his younger days is scarcedy 
to be loolved on as an Englishman, and his 
conduct is to be judged simply by the stan- 
dard of what was held to l)ecomo a young 
French noble. In one part of his possessions 
it was specially dangerous to excite discontent. 
Among the grants made him by his hither in 
11354 was the lordship of the Four Oantreds 
of Wales, the country that lay between the 
Conway and the Deo. AVales had long been 
u source of trouble to England, and her 
princes took advantage of every embarrass- 
ment that beftdl the English crown to add 
to its difficulties. As long as the country 
preserved its native laws and system of go- 
vernment it was impossible to reduce it to 
anything more than a state of nominal de- 
pendence, or to put an end to it's power to do 
mischief. Moreover, as long as it remained vir- 
tually unconquered, the position of the lords 
marchers was almost that of petty sovereigns, 
and greatly weakened the authority of the 
crown. It is probable that Edward, young 
as he was, saw this, for he refused to recog- 
nise the native customs, and approved of an 
attempt made by one of his officers to enforce 
the introduction of English law. Unfortu- 
nately he did not see that this could only he 
carried out after a military conquest which 
the maladministration of Henry rendered 
impossible, and he chose as his lieutenant 
Geoffrey Langley, a greedy and violent man, 
who believed that he could treat the Welsh 
us a thoroughly conquered people, imposed 
u poll-tax of Ihd. a head upon them, and 


tried to divide the land into counties and 
hundreds, or, in other words, to force the 
English system of administration upon them 
(Ann. Tuoh. p, 168 ; Liber de Ant. Leg. p. 29). 
Llewelyn, the son of Grulfydd, took advan- 
tage of the discontent occasioned by these pro- 
ceedings, and on 1 Nov. invaded the marc lies, 
and especially the lands of Edward’s men. 
Edward borrowed four thousand marks of 
his uncle liichard to enable him to meet the 
Welsh, though as the winter was wet he was 
not able to do anything against them. The 
next year the Welsh invaded the marches 
with two large armies, and Edward applied 
to his father for help. ^ What have I to do 
with it ? ’ the king answered ; ^ I have given 
you the land,’ and he told him to exert him- 
self and strike terror into his enemies, for he 
was busy about other matters (Paeis, v. G14). 
He made an exoedition in company with his 
son, and stayed, a while at Gannoch Castle, 
but no good was done. Edward, in spite of 
his large income, was pressed for money to 
cany on the war, and iii 1258 pledged some 
of his estates to William de Valence, his 
uncle, a step which was held to oromise badly 
for his future reign, for Wil iam was the 
richest of the host of foreigners who preyed 
on the country. He also (uideavoured to alien- 
ate the Isle of Oleron to Guy of Lusignan, but 
this was forbidden by the king, and he was 
forced a few days later to revoke his deed 
(Fwdora, i. 003, 670). The Welsh made an 
alliance with the Scottish barons, and the war, 
which was sluimofully mismanaged, assumed 
serious proportions, and added to the general 
discontent excited by the extravagance of the 
court and the general maladministration of 
the govornmont. 

This discontent was forcibly expressed in 
the demand made by the parliament whicli 
met at Westminster' in April, that the worlc 
of reform should bo committed to twenty- 
four barons, and on the 3()th Ed ward j oined liis 
father in swearing to submit to theirdecisions 
(^Ann. Teivk. p. 164). A scheme of reform, 
which virtually ])ut the goverumeut of the 
kingdom into the hands of a baronial council, 
was drawn up by the parliament of Oxford. 
Edward ujdield his uncles in their refusal to 
surrender their castles j he appears to have 
been constrained to accompany the barons to 
Winchester, where his uncles'’ were besieged 
in the castle, aud did not swear to observe 
the provisions of Oxford until after they and 
the other aliens who held it had been forced 
to surrender. Four counsellors were appointed 
for him who were to carry out a reform of 
his household (Ann. Burt. p. 445). Some dis- 
agreement arose between Edward and bis 
(father at Winchester, and a reconciliation 
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was effected in the cliapter-liouse of St. Swi- 
til nil’s fFintoji. 97). During’ lii59 a 

reaction took place ; men found that i ho pro- 
yisional government did not hring tluun all 
they hoped for, and a split arose in i ho ba- 
ronial party between Simon, earl of Loicesier, 
who was believed to be in favour of ]) 0 ]m- 
lar reforms, and the Karl of Gloufuistcir, t.he 
head of the oligarchical sect ion. hldward a])- 
pears to have acted with Earl Simon at this 
period, for on 13 Oct., while the iiafliaimMit 
was sitting at AVestmiiister, a ixdrii ion was 
presented to him by tlie ‘ community of the 
bachelorhood of England,’ that is by the 
knights, or the class of landhoklcrH immedi- 
ately below tlio baronage, point ing out thair 
the barons had done nothing of all they had 
promised, and had merely worked O’or tlurn* 
own good and the liiirt of the king.’ bJdward 
replied that, though he had takem tlui oath 
niiwillingly, lie w^ould abide by it, and t hat 
he was ready to die for the coninioiialty and 
the common weal, and he warned the h'arons 
that if they did not fulfil t heir oaths lie would 
take part against them (Jn//. Burt. p. 471). 
The result of this movement was the ])ul)Ii- 
cation of the provisions of Wcistmiust er. ( )ne 
of these renews a danse in tlic provisions of 
Oxford, in virtue of which four kniglit s were 
to^be appointed in each shire to remedy any 
injustice committed hy the sheriff { lb. p! .177; 
Const. Hist. ii. 81). Thus Edward skilfully 
used the lessor tenants in chief t o cluadc the 
baronage in their attem])t to control the exe- 
cutive, and began a policy founded on t he 
inntual jealousy of his opponents, wliidi Im 
was afterwards able to jiursue with great 
effect. In return for the check lie had re- 
ceived Gloucester appears to liave ])ersua(led 
Henry, who was inlA-ance early in li2()(), that 
his son was plotting with Eari Simon to di^- 
throne him. The king of the Romans (Ri- 
chard of Cornwall) held a meet ing of barons 
in London, and a letter was sent to the Icing 
denying the rumour, and urging his return 
(WiKES,p.l24; Ann.Dimst.-\},2\A). irccanie 
back on 23 April, and shut himself u]) in 
London, refusing to see liis son, who lodgecl 
in company with Simon between the city and 
"Westminster {Liber de Ant. Leg. p. 45). At 
the same time his love for him was iinaliated. 
'Do not let my son Edward appear before 
me,’ he said, ' for if I see him I shall not be 
able to refrain myself from kissing him ’ ( Ann. 
Burnt, p. 215). _ At the end of a fortnight 
they were reconciled, and the queen was gene- 
rally held to have caused their disagreement. 
The foremost part that Edward was thus 
taking put him, we are told, to vast expense. 
He now went off to France to a great tourna- 
ment, where he met with ill success {id. p, 217). 


Allhough from this tinu^ lui s(nMus U) liave 
ctxisiul to act ill (ioiicvrt witli Ihtrl Simon, lie 
kept u]) hisquaiTi^l with ( llouevstm* until tlie 
earl’s di^atb in 1 21 >2. In that yeu,r bn was 
again in Ihunce and Rurguudy,' in company 
with two ol Lih'nstt'r’s sous, bis cousins, was 
victorious in st'veral tounuimmits, and liadly 
bcatvn and wouudml in om^ (ib. ]), 210). 

Early in Ec.bniary 12(53 Edward, wlio was 
Ihmiin Paris, rixanvcd a Ithbis* from hisfathm* 
nrgingbim (o r(^turn(,o England, for Ll('W(3yn 
bad talu'u a,dva,n(ng(W)r ( In^ unsiaHcd sinlc'of 
the (xmnl.ry (n nnunv his raviigivs. Iklwaril 
bired a- iiiu! body of (,roo])s in Ih-amu', a, mi 
brought tlimn ovm- with him, S(op])iug only 
to ]mt a garrison into Windsor, In^ advanceci 
to Oxford, wlnan tln^ ga/lcs win-c shut against 
him. JIo tin'll marchi'.d to ( lloncesicr, and 
aldackial thi^ town, but though aided by a 
f(U*(*,('. from (hiMuist hmvas bi'aii'ii oil'; be uuulo 
his way into tlu', caisth^ liy llu' rivm*, usino- a, 
shi]) la'ionging (o (,ln^ nhliol, of L'wkcslmry. 
Some liglitiiig (nok plne.i', aaul on tins ap- 
proach of Earl h)'rr('rs, Iklward, liiiding Idm- 
si'll ovi'i’iiudcluxl, oder/'d (('rms, and agnaul 
to tlu^ ha.rons’ (huiiands. On tIuMM'l irruiumlor 
tlmir army lu^ ])illaged tiu' (own. (dim ord('r 
ofevfmts from this point aliuosl^down to (Jin 
liattleof Eewi'sis iinevrtain, and ( Juit mloplnd 
lu'rc must only hi^ taJo'ii as a.u aJJ.i'inpli to 
form a, cousemitivc iin,rra(lv('.) Hoping to 
use Hrisliol as a, basis of opera ( ions aganisli ( ho 
Welsh, and as a. means of elu'i'lung (Jie new 
hhirl of ( jl()nia\s(;i'r, ( lilbi'rl. of ( dare, who wub 
wliollyon Eeie.i'slx'r’ssidi', lu' nnindied tlnlJu'r, 
and la^gan (o vie( mil lIu' mislle, TIu^ InwnH- 
nieu came (x> blows wilJi bis foreign snhlii'rH; 
lu', wns forced (o nhreaJi inl.o (Ju' e,as(J(^, and 
was in sonu' da.ngvr. Aciuu’dingly aJ. (.be t'nd 
of JMpreli lu^ called WaJlvr of Oudelupo 
[<|. v. |, bishop of Woreesli'r, oiu* of (.lie bii- 
roniaJ pa,r(y, t.o lu'lp him, and tludilHlinp under- 
took l;o bring him saJ'ely (o Eondon. On 1,he 

wn.y E c I war ( 1 , w I ( b n n ( , g h' I n g b i n i a n w a j-n i n g, 
mi(.ere<rVVIndsor Castle on (Jie ]»Iea, of ])r()- 
vlding for the salely of bis wdfe. He cauK^ 
up to London (o tlu^ liajiia.nn'idi lii'hl on 
20 May. There, iaueeslnr a,nd bis lairly de- 
(dared tiuili he would be pi'rjnn'd d‘ he did 
not a, bide by the provisions of Oxford, for 
th(‘y wi're imligminl; at bis Iniving brought ai 
Icvreign force into (be kiugilom. He (;ook U]i» 
his quarl'ers a(, (,lie Imspilal a,t Clmkenwidl, 
and, as he and his party were sorely in mu^d 
of money, broke into Hie l.reasury of tJiO' 
Tkmiple on 29 Line, a, ml took tlienev 1,000/. 

1 Co maxlo ana^^temp(; t() rt'Uivve W iiulsor, wlucdi 
vvas iJireatened by Ijoic, ester, but Hie earl met 
him and, tJiough he offered terms, detained him 
for a while by t.lie advice of Hu^ Ihsliop of 
W orceater, who remembered the trickthat M(3I 
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been played upon liim. Windsor surrendered 
-on 26 July, and on 18 Aug. Edward agreed to 
terms that had been arranged by the king 
of the Romans. From 19 Sept, to 7 Oct. he 
was with his father at Boulogne, On the 
failure of the attempt at arbitration that was 
made there he returned to England, and at 
the parliament held on 14 Oct. lie refused to 
agree to the barons’ terms, complained that 
Earl Ferrers had seized three of his castles, 
and again took up his quarters at Windsor. 
He succeeded in winning over several barons 
±0 the royal side ; he was now fully recognised 
as head of the party, and he made a strict 
alliance with the lords marchers (Wiices). 
In company with several of his new allies 
he joined the king in summoning the sur- 
render of Dover Castle on 4 Dec. The cas- 
tellan refused, and the royal forces retired. 
On the 16th he was party to the agreement 
to refer the question of the validity of the 
provisions to Lewis XI. Immediately after 
Christmas he set sail for France with his 
father. They had a stormy passage, and Ed- 
ward made many vows for his safety. On 
23 Jan. 1264 Lewis pronounced against the 
provisions. 

The barons were dissatisfied with the re- 
sult of the appeal, and Edward again made 
war in the marches ; he joined his father at 
Oxford, and on 5 A nil, in company with t he 
king and his uncle Richard, attacked North- 
■ampton. Simon de Montfort the younger, who 
defended the town, was taken ])risoner, and 
would have been slain had not Edward for- 
bidden it. After wasting the lands of Earl 
Fbrrers and levelling his castle of Tutbury, 
JiJdward marched towards London, for some 
of the citizens offered to deliver the city to 
him. Leicester 'prevented this, and the king’s 
nrmy encam])ec. in great force Ijefore Lewes. 
On 13 May Edward joined with the king of 
the Romans in sending a defiance to Lei- 
cester and Gloucester, who had now advanced 
with the baronial army to within a few miles 
of the town. In the battle of the next day, 
"Wednesday, 14th, Edward occupied the right 
of the army, and early in the morning charged 
the Londoners, who, under the command of 
Hastings, were passing by the castle where 
lie was quartered, in order to gain the town. 
They fled in confusion, and Edward, who was 
'determined to take vengeance on them for the 
insults they had put on his mother the year 
before, pursued them, it is said, for four miles, 
and cut down a large number of them (Ris- 
HANOEE, p. 32 ; WiiCBS, p. 17)1). As he 
returned from the pursuit he fell upon the 
enemy’s baggage, and spent much time in 
taking it. When, as late, it is said, as 2 p.m. 
^Gisque ad octavam horam,’ Chron, Mailros, 
VOL, XTII. 


p. 195), he brought his men hack to Lewes, 
he found that the battle was lost, that his 
father had taken refuge in the priory, and 
that his uncle was a prisoner. Ilis men fled, 
and he and those who still followed him 
forced their way into the church of the Fran- 
ciscans (Ami. Wav. p. 357). By the capi- 
tulation that followed, he and his cousin, 
Henry of Almaine, were made hostages for 
their fathers’ conduct. They were taken to 
Dover and were put under the care of Henry 
de Montfort, who treated them as captives, 
and ‘ less honourably than was fitting ’ 
(WiKES, p. 153). Before long they were 
moved to Wallingford for greater safety. 
W’hile Edward was there an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to rescue him (Ron. of 
Gloucester). He was afterwards lodged 
in Leicester’s castle at Kenilworth, where he 
was daring the following Christmas. While 
there he appears to have been treated honour- 
ably, for the countess was his aunt, and he 
was allowed to receive visitors, though he 
was closely watched. The subject of his re- 
lease wnis debated in the x^iii’hAment held in 
London in January 1265, and on 8 March 
terms were finally agreexl upon which, while 
putting an end to his x^oriod of confinement, 
si ill loft him helx3loss in Leicester’s hands, 
and handed over to the carl the county of 
Chester and several of his most important 
possessions to be exchanged for other lands. 
A quarrel broke out between Leicester and 
Gilbert of Gloucester, and on 25 Ax)ril Lei- 
cester made Edward march along with him 
to the town of Gloucester, for ho thought it 
necessary to take some measures to check 
liiarl Gilbert, wdio was now in alliance with 
the Mortimers and other marchers. Edward 
was next taken to Hereford. He kept up 
an understanding with the marchers through 
liis chamherlaiu, Thomas of Clare, the earl’s 
younger brother, and on 28 May eifected his 
escape. He rode the horses of several of his 
attendants, one after another, as though to 
try their speed, and when he had tired them, 
moimtedhis own and rode away with Thomas, 
another knight, and four squires to the spot 
where Roger Mortimer was waiting for him, 
and was conducted in safety to Mortimer’s 
castle at Wigmore. He entered into an alli- 
ance with Gloucester at Ludlow, swearing 
that if he was victorious he would cause 
^ the ancient, good, and approved laws to be 
obeyed,’ that he would put away the evil cus- 
toms that had of late obtained in the king- 
dom, and would persuade his father to remove 
aliens both from his realm and council, and 
not allow them to have the custody of castles 
or any part in the government. In other 
words, the direct control that had been exer- 
' c 
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cised over the king by theEarl of Leicester Avaa 
to be done away with^ the ancient powers of 
the crown were to be restored, and the king 
was on his side to govern Ihighind by hhig- 
lishmen. Besides the inarcliera, several great 
nobles, Earl Wareiine, William ot Valoiuje, 
Hugh Bigod, and others, now joined Edward, 
and his army was recruited from every (|uar- 
ter. Meanwhile, on 8 .Time, the hislio])H 
were ordered to excommunicate him and his 
adherents. Worciister wa,s surrenderi'd to 
him, he was master of tlu', uoigbliourliig 
towns and castles, and on June Jietoolc 
Gloucester, after a stout resistance, allowing 
the garrison to depart wil,li iTioir arms ami 
horses, and merely exacting a promise Unit 
they would not serve against him for amont h. 
He broke down the bridges across the S(wern 
and took away tlie boats, hemming Tjcietsstt'r 
in behind the line of the river, and cult.ing 
him olf from his son, the younger Simon, 
who was raising troops in and about Loudon, 
Hearing that tlio carl had sent t.o Bristol for 
transports to convey him from Newport t.o 
that town, he went on hoard three galleys 
belonging to the Earl of Glmuiestiu', and 
in his company dispersed the Bristol ships, 
taking and sinking several of them, and t hen 
lauded and drove Leicester’s force across tlu^ 
XJsk into Newport, whore they saved tlunn- 
selves by breaking down the hridgo (AVi rcus, 
p. 167 ; KiSHiNCiEE, p. 4-.3). Towards the 
end of July the younger Simon arrived a,t 
Kenilworth, and Leicester now ho])ed that 
he would be able to shut Edward and Qlou- 
cester in between his own force and t.hat of 
liis son (^Ann. JFrev. p. 364) . Edward, who was 
stationed at Worcester, sent the youtxg lord 
notice that ‘ he would visit him,’ and being 
informed by spies (W tkes, p. 17 0 ; one o f tli<‘so 
spies, according to IlEMiNGnuRair, i. .31^2, 
was a woman named Margot, who dressed 
in man^s clothes) that the troops at Kenil- 
worth kept no strict watch, set out on the 
night of the 31st, and at dawn the next day 
surprised them in their quarters round tlie 
.castle before they were out of tlu'ir bods, 
and made so many prisoners that ^ the larger 
half of the baronial army was annihilated ^ 
(Protheeo, p. 350). On 3 Aug., liearing 
that the earl was making for Kenilworth, 
he left Worcester, and after advancing about 
three miles northwards, in order to deceive 
the enemy, turned to the east, crossed the, 
Avon at Cleeve, and pressed on towards 
Evesham to intercept Leicester’s army 
pp. 358-40). Mindful of the mistake lie had 
made at Lewes, he now ordered his army 
with prudence (WiKEa,p. 172), and dotachocl 
aforce^under Gloucester to act in conjunc- 
tion with that which he himself commanded, 


and with which, (^arly on tlH^-l(hln‘ la^gnn (lie 
hattliu His vw.lory was compb'l.f^, a.n<l (be 
Earl of Ef'i(*nster, luH (4d('s(, son, Ibuiry, and, 
many nobh's of t.luMr iiaady win'i' slain. 

The swi'oping sindema^ of forfcit.un' pi*o- 
noiniciHl ag*a,lns(^ (In^ relxds (lrov(‘, tliinn to 
furl lie, r n'slstanee. Edward, who n'ciMVial 
tln^ goods of (he ndad eidzims o(‘ London, 
cai)(.urod Hnvin' (’as( In proliably in Otholan-, 
and in .Novannber inarehml w^i(,(i a enusidi'i*- 
uhh^ force aga,ins(i Ihn yoiuignr Simon, who 
wnth o(her dlsinh(Mh(,otl lords had oceiqiiial 
the island of A. \ holme in Eiiumlnsliin', and 
was ravaging the surrmiuding oonnl ry. The 
posilicni of t.he ndahs was H(rong’, and tln^ 
attacking forei^ ha,d (o nin.ko wooihm hrldgos 
toena,l)hH.hem (,o reach tln^ island, whitdi was 
notsnrnnuhnaHluidil^S Doe. Edward brought 
Simon U\ the eouneil which Ids father was 
liolding at, Nort.luimpton, whore he was sini- 
tenee.d (o banishnuml.. Ho (htm took him 
wn(,li him (o Loudon, a, ml ki'pl, him at his 
court until ho oson,pod, on 10 Eob. 12(>(i, a.nd 
wont (o Wimdudsini,, wlnna^ (In^ men of tln^ 
(Jin([u(^ ])orts who adhenal to Ids family wma^ 
(‘X'poo.linghim. Thokingsont Ikhva.rd (ocom- 
l)(‘l tho^Hulnnissioii of t ho ports, Ilo do(oa((‘d 
thc^ Winclndsmi mon in a< hatth^ longhti in 
tlicir (own on 7 March, and wa,s ])(M’smi,dod 
to S])aro (.ho li(o of i.lnhr hanli n- in (ho hope 
t, hat ho would piu'smuh^ his lollow-ndads (o 
rotiirn lo (.lunr nlh^gianom Idus imnafd’ul 
policy was sueei'sHfid, and he naa^ivinl (In* 
siihinission of (Im ports on (In^ 2nth {Aiul 
T h(i\ p. .360 Lihcr ^/e An/, Ac//. ]), H2). In 
tho)niddIo of Mayln^vas engagial in an ('x- 
pedil.ion against a. disinhmnt.ml knight named 
Adam (Dirdon, om^ of t.ho nmsl. mischiovoiiH 
of tho many fr('ehno(,(M*H who infest od (.In^ 
country. Uo eamo upon liiin in Whitsun 
wc(dv mair Alton in Hampshire, Gnrdon, 
who was a man of great; strmigth, had his 
baud w^ith, liim, ami ICdward at. (he momenta 
that ho liglitod on him was alono ; for lio wa.H 
Ropara,to(l from his nnni by a dit.oh. Niu'or- 
t.hehxsHjhe atoncoongngod liim Hinghyhandtal, 
wouiidod him siworoly, a.nd afttunvards iimk 
himoirto Windsor ( Wuc ns, p. I HI); ’Frivot’s 
story, p. 261), t.liat Jklward, (bdightml tvith 
Gurdon’s valour, causod him to lio reinstaltHl 
in his lands and mado him one of his IViondH 
and followors, sooms moro romancai ). In tJio 
July of this yoar .Eleanor, who had redurnod 
to England tho previous 0(‘tol)o.r, boro Edward 
his first-born sou, numod J ohn. All this time 
the dIsiiih(‘rito(l lords in Kmiilworth, woro 
still holding tlu^ castlo against- tho king; for 
hitherto tlu^ roya.1 forcos had boon so much 
em])loyod olstnylioro that no grmit (dforti had 
been made t.o tako it. At miilsummor, how- 
ever, Edward joined his father in laying 
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siege to the castle. It was defended with 
extraordinary courage. All effoi*ts to tahe it 
proved vain, and the hing and his son, who 
had already been learning a lesson of mode- 
ration from the difficulties they had had to 
encounter, ohered terms embodied in the 
Ban of Kenilworth,’ published on 31 Oct., 
which, though hard, Tvere nevertheless a re- 
laxation of the sentence of complete forfei- 
ture. The castle was surrendered on 20 Dec. 
(WiZES, p. 195). 

Many of the baronial party were dissatis- 
fied with the Kenilworth articles, and early 
in 1267 Edward was called on to put down 
a rising in the north. John de Vescy, one 
of the rebel lords, had expelled the garrison 
from Alnwick Castle, which had once be- 
longed to him, and had now been taken from 
him, had occupied it and his other old pos- 
sessions, and had gathered round him a con- 
siderable number of northern magnates, each 
bound to help the rest to regain their lands. 
Edward at once gathered a large force, 
marched against him, and pressed him so 
hard that he made an unconcitional submis- 
sion. Edward pardoned him, and the rest of 
the allied barons gave up their undertaking. 
It seems likely that he paid the visit to his 
sister Margaret, the queen of Scotland, spoken 
of in the ‘Chronicle of Lanorcost’ under 
1266, when he was in tlie north in the early 
part of this year. lie met the queen at 
Iladdington, the object of his visit being to 
bid her farewell; for he was then contem- 
])lating a crusade. But it seems difficult to 
assign the date of the visit with any cer- 
tainty. He joined his father at Cambridge, 
and marched with him to London ; for the 
Earl of Gloucester, who since the publication 
of the Kenilworth articles had taken the side 
of the rebel lords, had occupied the city, and 
was besieging the legate Ottoboni in the 
Tower. After some weeks the earl made his 
peace with the king. Meanwhile a strong 
body of the disinherited were occupying the 
Isle of Ely, and had done much damage in 
the eastern counties. ITcnry had been at- 
tempting to blockade them when he was 
called off to London, and the legate had ex- 
horted them to return to obedience to the 
church by accepting the Kenilworth articles. 
All attempts to compel or persuade them to 
surrender had been made in vain, and they had 
beaten off the ships that had been sent up the 
Ouse to attack them. Edward now marched 
from London against them. Their position 
seemed almost impregnable ; for it was impos- 
sible to lead an army through the marshes 
without a thorough knowledge of the country, 
and it was easy to hold the few approaches to 
the island. He made his headquarters at Kam- 


sey Abbey, and by promises and rewards nie- 
vailed on the people of the neighbourhood to 
come to his aid and to act as guides. More- 
over, he managed to establish an understand- 
ing with Nicolas Segrave, who allowed his 
men ‘to pass the outposts which he guarded’ 
(Protiieeo). He also made causeways of 
wattles, and as it was a dry summer he was 
able to bring both horse and foot over them hi 
safety, and to take up a position close to the 
island. Then he made a proclamation that 
he would either behead or hang any one who 
attacked any of his men or hindered him in 
any way; for he made no doubt of his success 
This proclamation dismayed the defenders "of 
the island. They submitted on 11 
were allowed the terms drawn up at K^iD 
worth ( WiKES, pp. 207-10 : Liher de Ant 
p. 95 ; Cont, FioiwiG. pp. 199-201). Their 
surrender brought the struggle to a close 
Never, probably, has so long and desperate a 
resistance to royal authority as that made bv 
the disinherited been put down with the like 
moderation. And while the self-restraint of 
the victors must he attributed to some e.xtent 
to the masterly policy pursued by the Earl of 
Gloucester in occupying London, it was also 
largely due to the wisdom and magnanimity 
of Edward. By the age of twenty-eight he 
had not only long outgrown the thought- 
lessness of his early youth, but be had taken 
the chief part in breaking u]) the powerful 
combination that had usurped the executive 
functions of the crown, had saved the royal 
authority alike by his prudence and his valour 
and had succeeded in putting an end to an 
obstinate rebellion by refraining from acts 
that would have driven the vanquished to 
desperation, and by readily admitting them 
to the terms that had been established by 
law, no less than by the skill and enero-y 
which he displayed as a military leader. 

Later in the same year Edward visited 
Winchester, and went thence to the Isle of 
AVight, received its submission, and put it in. 
charge of his own officers (Ann. Wmto? 2 . p. 
100). During the autumn, in conjunction 
with his brother and his cousin, Ilenry of 
Almaine, he arranged and engaged in a large 
number of tournaments, so that though these 
sports had been forbidden by royal decree (by 
Henry II, see William op 
c. 4) and by papal edict, there had not been so 
many held in England as there were that au- 
tumn for ten years and more (AVi-pes, p. 212). 
At the parliament held at Northampton on 
24 June 1 268 Edward, in pursuance of a vow 
he and his father had made, received the 
cross, together with his brothers and many 
nobles, from the hands of the legate Ottoboni 
In the November parliament he w^g 
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steward of Enoiand. He liad already b(Mni^ 
appointed warden of the city and Towim- of 
London in the sprinn-, and in tlie aiitiiniii ol 
this year he recei-ved the custody of all the 
royal castles (Ann. Wtnton. ]). 107 ; IJher de 
Ant. Leg. p. 108). He held ca grant from the 
hing of the customs on all exports and hn- 
ports, which he let to certain Italians for six 
thousand marks a year. Tluvse Italia-ns hwiiu I 
the customs from the citizens of London, 
contrary to the priyiLcges of tin', city. A. 
petition was therefore presented to lklwa,rd 
by the Londoners complaining of these (ex- 
actions, and in April l^OO he ])roniisod that, 
they should cease, and received two hundred 
marks from the citizens as an acknowledg- 
ment. He further gainc'.d populavit.y hy 
strenuously urging a statute, ])ublished in tluh 
Easter parliament, held at London, that, tlu', 
Jews should be forbidden to acepuire the lands 
of Christians by means of jdedges, andt.hat tlu^y 
should deliver up the deeds that tlu\y tlu'n Ini d. 
The late war had greatly impoverisln'd the 
landholding classes, and their Jewish (‘.r(M li- 
ters were pressing them severely. Tln^ nu'a- 
siire was a wise one, because it helped to iv- 
store prosperity, and so streiigtlunu'.d tin', 
probability of a continuance of p(^ac('^ ; atul 
as the property of the Jews beloTiged to ih(( 
king, it was a concession made to sonic ex- 
tent at the expense of the crown (Wikmh, 
p. 221). During this year Edward was busy 
in preparing for his crusade, and a large ]iarl; 
of the subsidy of a twentieth lately inipos(‘d 
was voted to him for this purpose by the 
magnates and bishops. Some nneasiiu^sH was 
caused by the conduct of the Earl of Glou- 
cester, who refused to attend ])arliameut, 
alleging that Edward was plotting to seizin 
his person. He is said to have looked with 
suspicion on the intimacy betwi^en Iklward 
and his countess, from whom h('. was after- 
wards divorced (Oxenkdes, p. 2J()). Glou- 
cester’s grievances were referred t() the arbi- 
tration of the king of the Homans, and the (‘iirl 
then appears to have come np to the ])arlia- 
ment, and to have opposed some propo.sals that 
were made as to the expenses of the crusade, 
probably withreference to the approiiriation of 
the twentieth ("WiKES, p. 208 ; A7171. Winfon. 
p. 108). Meanwhile Edward was invited 
by Lewis IX of France to attend his parlia- 
naent, in order to make arrangements for the 
emsade, which they purposed to make to- 
gether. went to Gravesend on 9 Ang., 
and the next, day had a long interview with 
the king of the Homans, who had just 
landed, on the subject of the crusade. ' Ho 
then went to Dover, where he embarked 
(Liber de Ant. Leg. p. HO). When Lewis 
urged him to go with him he replied that 


Lnghind was waslud with war, and l.hnl, hi^ 
hiul but a small tvna'iuu'. la'wis, i(. is said, 
olU'n'd him tliirty-two thousand livn'.s if he 
would (‘.ousiud, (Opns (7ir()n.\) 2(5). An agri'i^- 
iiumt was nui(l(^ (hat (.lu^ king shoidd h'lul him 
sev('n(y (housund livia'S, lo see.un'd on I'ld™ 
ward’.s* (‘.oivtimud.al i)oss(wsious, t 
thousand of that sum Ix'iug a|»i)i'oi)i‘in,t('d In 
tlu'- Viscouidr of I’Siairu for Ids ('\]a'us('s in an- 
c.ompauyiug him, and (hat Ikl ward should fol- 
low and obey lh<' Idngduriug (hi* ‘ i)ilgrlmag(d 
as om^ of l.h(^ baron.M of liis n'alm, and si'ud 
one of his sous (o La,ris as a. liost.agi^ {Inker 
de Ant. Leg. pp. IILd l ). n(mu'(‘ordIugIy 
smithissou 1 Luiry to Ix'wis, who e,our(,e(yiiHly 
S(mt him ha(d\ ali onei' hi, oil. Win, 

p. 201; A/urov, ii. ‘5 IS ). IL' luiuh'd u,t l)ov(>r 
on his rtd.uru on 8 Sipt.., and was im'smit at. 
tlu^ magni lic('nt e.(M’('iuouy of ( luj l.rn.usla.l ion of 
King Ldward (,hu (bi)f('ssor ui WVstnduHtia* 
on L5 Oct. In .Inly 1270, in ('onjuiudiou 
withtlu^ ,\n‘hhish(»|) of \'(U‘k and oilier lords, 
and at, tho luaul of an a,rmed form', Inoii'ri'sli'd 
Jolin, earl \^h^relm(^ for the murder of 
Alan la, Zonche. On 5 Ang, hi^ wand, t.o 
Winc.hesI er, obta,ln(sl llu^ king’s liei'use to 
(l(‘])a,rt and took I('a,vo of him, and tlnni cann^ 
int.o the (diaptur-honsi' of Sti. Swillnm's and 
humbly a, ski'd thi^ prayi'rs of t.he (‘nnviml. 
,1 \e. si'.t out. t.lience, intii'iidlng to I'lnhark at 
Dort'.smonth, ; bid. hearing tlm.t. t hi' mmdvs of 
Ohri.st Ohnrcli had refused lo I'leitt. his friend 
and cha]>laln, Hohert. Lnrnell, lo the andi- 
l)ishn])ric, he haslnncd t.o (bnli'rhury in the 
ho])et.hat his pri'.siniei' wnndd imlnee (hem t(^ 
give way, hut \v a, s niisiujces.srnl in his alti'mpt.. 
He then wu'ut to Ilovi'r, whi're he emharktul 
on 11 Aug., a, ml sailed t,(» (la.scouy, whither 
he Innl si'Ut his w^ife on bt'fore him. His 
two sons he h*ft in charge of his unidi', King 
Ivichard. Passing IhrongliOasi'ony and seme 
of th(^ mountainous dist.ricl.s of Mpuiii, he 
arrived at Aigiies-Mort.i's at. Miclnmlmns, and 
found that Lewds ha,d alreu.dy sa,iled fordhmis. 

AVlnm Edward landed on t.he AlVimm (mast 
he found that Lewi.s wnis dead, and t hat his 
son Philip and the et Imr eluefs of t.he cruHa,de 
had nnnUi pc'ux'ewdth the nnladievm'S, Ho 
was indigmud^ at. tlu'Ir eondiu't., and ndhsed 
to be a party to it, Hly (In', blood of God,’ 
he said, ‘though all my fid low-soldiers and 
countrymen dt'sert. me, I. will mitt'r Acre with 
Eowin, the groom, of luy ])alfrey, and I will 
keep my word and my oath to the death/ 
(Opus Ohron. j). 29). 1 fe and tlm whole fore.e 
sailed from Afri(;a on 21 Oct ,, and on tln^ 281 h 
anchored about a mile outside Trapani, llu^ 
kings and other chiefs of the ('xpedit ion being 
taken ashore in small boat.s. The nmxt morn- 
ing a violent storm arose, which did much 
damage to tho licet. Edward’s ships, how- 
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ever, thirteen in number, were none of them 
injured, and their escape was put down to 
a miraculous interposition of Providence to 
reward him for refusing to agree to the pro- 
posal of the other kings, that he should, like 
them, desist from his undertaking (Hbmin'G- 
EUEGH, i. 331-83 ; WiKES, p. 329). He spent 
the winter in Sicily, and in the early spring 
of 1271 sailed for Syria, parting with his 
cousin Henry, whom he appointed seneschal 
of Gascony, and who was shortly afterwards 
slain at ^hterbo by Simon and Guy de Mont- 
fort. After touching at Cyprus to take in 
provisions, he arrived at Acre, which was 
now closely besieged, in May. His army was 
small, consisting of not more than about one 
thousand men. He relieved the town, and 
about a month later made an exoedition to 
Nazareth, which he toolc, slew ah he found 
there, and roated a force which tried to cut 
him olf as he returned. At midsummer he 
won another victory at Haifa, and advanced 
as far as Castle Pilgrim. These successes 
brought him considerable reinforcements. Tie 
sent to Cyprus for recruits, and a large body 
came over declaring, it is said, that they were 
bound to obeyhis orders, because his ancestors 
had ruled over them, and that they would 
ever he faithful to the kings of England 
(TlEMim’UiUKGu). A third expedition was 
made 1-27 Aug. Still his troops wore too 
few to enable him to gain any material success, 
and these expeditions were little better tlian 
raids. In 1272 lie received several messages 
from the emir of Jaffa, proposing terms of 
peace : they were hroiight by the same mes- 
senger, one of the sect, it is said, of t he Assas- 
sins, who thus became intimate with Edward’s 
household. In the evening of 17 June, his 
birthday, Edward was sitting alone upon 
his heel bareheaded and in his tunic, for the 
weather was hot, when this messenger, who 
had now come to the camp for the fifth time, 
was admitted into his pirtisence. The door of 
the room was shut, and the messenger, having 
delivered his master’s letters, stood hending 
low as he answered the question that Edward 
asked him. Suddenly he put his hand in his 
belt, as though to produce other letters, pulled 
out a knife, which was believed to have been 
poisoned, and hit violently at Edward with 
it. Edward used his arm to shield his body 
from the blow, and received a deep wound in 
it ; then, as the man tried to strike him again, 
he gave him a kick that felled him to the 
ground. He seized the man’s hand, wrenched 
the knife from him with so much force that it 
wounded him in the forehead, plunged it into 
the assassin’s body, and so slew him. When 
his attendants, who had withdrawn to some 
distance, came running in, on hearing the 


noise of the scuffle, they found the man dead, 
and Edward’s minstrel seized a stool and 
dashed out his brains with it. Edward re- 
proved him for striking the dead. The master 
of the Temple at once gave him some precious 
drugs to drink to counteract the effects of the 
poison, and the next day he made his will 
Wills, p. 18). After a few days the 
wound in his arm began to grow dark, and 
his surgeons became uneasy. ‘ What are you 
whispering about ? ’ he asked ; ^ can I not be 
cured?’ One of them, an Englishman, said 
that he could if he would undergo great suffer- 
ing, and declared that he would stake his life 
on it. The king then said that he put him- 
self in his hands, and the surgeon having 
caused the queen, who was crying loudly, to 
he removed from the room, the next morning 
cut away the whole of the darkened flesh, 
telling his lord that within fifteen days he 
would he able to mount his horse; and his 
word came true. The story that Eleanor 
sucked the poison from the wound seems 
to lack foundation [see under Elean'OE op 
Castile]. When the sultan Eihars, who was 
suspectc^d of being concerned in this attempt, 
heard of its miscarriage, he sent three am- 
bassadors to declare that he had no hand in it. 
As they made repeated salaams to Edward, 
he said in Engdish, ^ You pay me worship, but 
you have no love for me.’ The incident proves 
that in spite of his French taste and feelings, 
shown, for example, in his delight in tourna- 
ments, Edward constantly spoke English. He 
found that he could not achieve any material 
success in Palestine, his men were suffering 
from sickness, and he knew that his father’s 
health was failing. Accordingly he made a 
truce for ten years with the sultan, and on 
1 5 Aug. s(d- sail for Sicily. He landed at Tra- 
pani alter, it is said, a voyage of seven weeks. 
Ho was entertained by King Charles, and 
while he was in Sicily hoard of the deaths of 
his fathor on 10 Nov., of his uncle Kichard, 
and of his first-born son, John. On the clay 
of Henry’s funeral, 20 Nov., the Earl of 
Gloucester, in accordance with a promise he 
had made to the late king, and the barons 
and bishops of the reahn, swore fealty to 
Edward as their king. The magnates of the 
kingdom recognised and declared his lught 
to succo(id his father, and thus for the first 
time the reign of a sovereign of England 
began from the death of his predecessor, though 
the doctrine that the ^ king never dies ’ was 
not propounded until a later age (Stubbs, 
Constitutional Hist. ii. 103). 

Edward was tall and well made, hroad- 
chested, with the long and nervous aims of a 
swordsman, and with long thighs that gripped 
the saddle firmly. His forehead was ample, 
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and his face sliapoly, and he inherited (Vein and in all hln ivlermn h eenspieneiiH 

his father a peculiar droop of the left eyi^lid. an (\Ktrnenliiuu 7 powvr of adapt In^' ‘ uk'iuih 
I n youth his hair was so lip;‘ht that it had to (ouls/ Vet. ^'nait as t Im luMietii.s aiv. whidi 
only a shade of yellow, in manhood it was ho (‘onlerred on tlie nat ion, lu^ loved powon* 
daiic, and in age of snowy whiU'uess. Al- and stnig*glt'‘l (<>'* '(■, gvnendly iinsin'Oessridly, 
thoug'hhis voice was indistinct, h(‘ spoke with, for the iinoms of si'lhgovio'nmmit tlnd. lu* or« 
liuency and persuasiveness. He (ixedh'd in ganiscul and iilaeiul in t he hands of t lu' nation 
all knightly exercises, and was much, givim were i.nnnal against, him, and wein, more 
to hunting, especially to stag-hunting, and than onensullieii'id, to t hwart, his will, Thew^ 
hawking (Tuivkt, p. il81 sip; UnMiNiintiimii, struggh'slml him totak(oidvanl,a,gnor(inil>l)h\s 
ii. 1). ilrave, and indeed rash as regjircls his tha,(, naturally siiggvstiMl llnnnselviNS to his 
own safety, ho was now an expm’imie.ed leadin’; h^gal mind. -At' (lie same time if ho Imdunt, 
he was xnnident in counsel, ready in devising, sl.rivmi for power In' would not luivi' been a 
and prompt in carrying out whatever nimi- sl.roiig man, oi* iloni' so grmd ii worli. (On Mil- 
sures the exigencies of the mouumt si'e.med wards li’gislative and mmstfit utiomd work 
to demand. His word was always sacred l,o si'e Bisiioe Stu nii,s*,M Cnii'if ifufioiiftl 
him, and he was ever faithful to the mot, to, vol. ii. I I, lo; and Ahr/// 

^ Pactum serva,’ that appears upon his toinh. p. t50“d .sip ) 

At the same time he did not scruple wlum in dhe. kingdom wiis in good hands, and hd- 
diilieulties to make subtle distincthms, a,nd ward dlil not, luoMten home. Allerall (hat, 
while keeping to the letter he ein’ta, inly Honie- had happened he prohahly jiidgiHl \yist'ly in 
times neglected the spirit of lu.s promises, prolonging Jiis ahsimeia I'Vom Sieily lu^ 
Ho was hasty, quick to take oll’ence, ami to- iiassed t.hrongh Apulia, and wmd, lo Ihmu^ 
wards tlui cud of his life hard and sl.ern, to visit Oregory X, who lielhn' hi,s elevation, 
though he was not wantonly maiel. No had been nviI h him on the ernsadia He wa,s 
one prohahly ever learnt more .IVoin adver- received by the popi' at- Hrviolo on 1 I h’eh. 
sity. P>y his absence from Englandhe mi- IdTd, ohtainial a, grant, of the tenths of the 
abied men to forget old teelings of hit tnrne.ss (’lergy forthri'i' yeum lo ri’indnirst^ him for 
against him; lie returned whe,n the cmiutry Ids crmsn,dinge,xpenseM, wlileh pressed luau'ily 
was prepared for the ro.storatiim of orderly on him, and sl,UTed np Hregory to proi’eeil 
administration, fully determined to siqiply against Huy do ,Monlfnrt, for I he nnirdm’ of 
its needs. And ho did not simply restore, his cousin. As he passed through Tiisiaiuy 
he reorganised. lie Avas Hiy inst,iuct a law- and homlairdy he was rei’i^ivi'd with miie.li 
giver,’ The age was strongly alfeotmi by the honour by tln^ (fil,ie,4 to which ho mime, ami 
study of civil hiAV, and he ktqit Jh‘ane,e,.seo saluted with cries of Mamg livt' the Ihu- 
Accursi, the son of the famous legist of .lio- ]»eror KdwardP ( FIuvvh^ ii. dhd). 1 le eros.sml 
logna, in his service. He Avas .slvilful in Mont) (leniM 7 June, and forced a, robber 
arrangement, in delinition, and in llnding knight, of Burgundy, who owned no loi'd, to 
remedies and expedients in materials already become a, vn.ssal of Uie ('omit of Savoy, Ha 
at hand. Ills laAv.s Avero for the most part the ISth hiuaune, (o S. (leorge.s l(»s lleneims, 
founded on principles previously laid down, near I^yons, und alioid, ( his (lim» engag(‘d ia 
which he Avorked out and applied to thepre- a miMee with (ht^ ( loual of Hhalmas. lie n'- 
seut AAmnts of the nation. It Avas the same celvisl tlu^ eounts ehallmigi* in Italy, and 
with all his constitutional and admimstra- sent, (or div(‘r,s (sn-Ls ami baron, s frmn Hng- 
tive reforms, lie carried on the Avork that land to come to lihu, so (bat lu' was at the 
had been taken in hand by Henry II, deve- limul of a Ihousaml [lieked mmi. dlie count 
loped its character, and organised its methods, ainghal him out, am.slrnvi* to drag linn IVmu 
hlveryAAdiere liG freed the state from the ae.tlon his liorse, but Avas himialf mdmiwMl. dhmi 
of feudal imnciples, and encouraged, and may the (ighting btaaune serious, ami llu^ liur- 
almost be said to have created, national poli- gunclians, t liough siqau’ior in nmnbm’s, were 
tical life. Ho aauis the founder of our par- (lefeatml. Boimdhing more t han a men' (dii- 
liamentary system, yet in this as in most valrous micounler Avas evubuitly iiiimuhal 
else his Avork was the completion of aiirocixss from t,he lirst,, and llu^ allair wan calhul the 
that had long been going foiward. In his Hittle batth^ ()(‘ Olmloim’ ( HnwiNdBUUcm, 
hand.s the assembly of the nation coa.sed to i. ;i;>7-4()). ,Kdward n'aeluul Ihiris on tlu^ 
have a feudal characxer ; thelords are no longer i-dlth, and did liomngii t o Bldlip ,l U for the 
a loose gathering of the greater tenants in lands Im ludd of liim. On H Aug. he, left 
chief, but a definite body of hereditary peers Paris for Hascamy, wlu'ro Hasl.on oJ' Bearn 
summoned by writ, and the clergy and the avus in revolt, n,iul stayml llu're nearly a year, 
commons appear by their rei)resmUatives. During a good part oi’ (his time In' \v ns 011 ,- 
Eights and duties Avere clearly laid doAvn, gaged in an un.succ’eH.sfuI Avar wit h Hasion, 
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losing' both men and horses from 'vvaiit of 
food and other privations in the dilhcult 
country in which his enemy sheltered him- 
self. Once he made Gaston prisoner, but he 
escaped again, and he finally referred the 
quarrel to his lord the king of France. Gas- 
ton was afterwards sent over to England by 
Philip, made submission, and was for about 
four years kept in honourable confinement. In 
July Edward met the Count of Flan- 
ders at Montreuil, and arranged a dispute 
'which had put a stop to the exportation of 
English wool to Flanders {Fatdera^ ii. 24- 
J2). He landed at Dover 2 Aug., was en- 
tertained by Gilbert of Gloucester and John 
of 'Warenne in them castles of Tonbridge 
and Feig'ate {Flores^ ii. 3do), reached Lon- 
don on the 18th, and on the next day, Sun- 
day, 'was crowned 'with Eleanor at West- 
minster by Archbishop Pobert Kihvardby. 
At the coronation he received the homage 
of Alexander of Scotland, but Llewelyn of 
Wales neglected the summons to attend. As 
many irregularities had been occasioned by 
the civil war, Edward on 11 Oct. appointed 
commissioners, with Burnell, bishop of Bath 
and Wcdls, whom he made his chancellor, at 
their head, to inquire into the state of the 
i’t)yal d(Muesne, the rights of the crown, and 
the conduct of the lords of private franchises. 
The result of their inquiries is presented in 
the Hundred Polls (pref.to Hot, Ilimdred .\^ 
At the beginning of November he proceeded to 
Shrewsbury, wdiere he had summoned Llew- 
elyn It) meet him, but the prince did not at- 
tend (Fivdem^ ii. 41'). In a great parliament, 
held at AVestminster on 22 April 1275, the 
king ' by his council,’ and by the as.sent of 
his lords and ‘ of all the commonalty of 
the land,’ promulgated the ^ Statute of West- 
minster the First,’ a body of fifty-one chap- 
ters or laws, many of 'which were founded 
on the Great Charter {Statute,^ at Larye^ 
i. 74; Select Charters, p. 438). In rcdiirn he 
received a grant of the customs on wool, 
woolfels, and leather, now for the first time 
made the subject of constitutional legislation, 
and in the parliament of 18 Nov. demanded 
a fifU'cnth from the laity, and asked for a 
subsidy from the clergy as a matter of grace, 
for they were already charged withtlie papal 
grant of a tenth. He further forbade the 
Jews to practise usury, and commanded that 
they should live by merchandise. On 17 April 
he and the r ueen went on pilgrimage to Bury 
St. Edmiinc'.s in pursuance of a vow made in 
Palestine. During the summer he sufieved 
much from the efiects of the wounds he had 
xeceived from the assassin at Acre, and these 
p)robably had caused a serious abscess with 
'which he was troubled in the November pre- 


vious. He 'was received at Oxford on 28 J uly 
with great pomp by the few clerks that were 
then there and bv the citizens, but would not 
enter the city for fear of incurring the 'vvrath 
of St. Frideswide ( WiKESjp, 264). He went 
to Chester 01x8 Sept. in order to meet Llewelyn, 
who refused to attend, was summoned to the 
forthcoming parliament, and again made de- 
fault {Jr^mdera, ii. 57 ; Jbm. Wlyorn. p. 468). 

In the Easter parliament of 1276 Edward 
ordered that the charters should be observed, 
and fully pardoned the ^ disinherited.’ With 
this policy of pacification is to be connected 
his presence at the translation of Eichard of 
Chichester on 16 June and his gifts at the 
shrine, for the bishop had been wronged by 
his father. He received a message from Llew- 
elyn ofieriiig to ransom his afiianced bride, 
Eleanor de Montfort, who had fallen into the 
king’s hand. As, however, he refused to restore 
the lands he had taken, and to repair the castles 
he had destroved, his oiler was refused. During 
the autumn the AVelsh 'were troublesome, and 
Edward was at Gloucester on 28 Sept, and 
Evesham on 1 Oct. to take measures against 
them. On 1 Nov. he sent a body of knights 
to keep order in the marches, and on the i2th 
it was agreed by common consent of the 
bishops, barons, and others ^ that the king 
should make war on the Welsh with the force 
of the kingdom,’ which was ordered to meet 
him the following midsummer {Foodera, ii. 
68). In the October parliament the statutes 
Tie Biganiis’ and of ‘ Eageman ’ were passed 
{Slatutes, i. 115 ; Const itutmial History^ ii. 
110). The king conducted the W elsh war in 
person, and moved the exchequer and king’s 
bench to Slirewsbury. About 24 June he pro- 
ceeded to Chester, had the ■woods cut down 
between Chester and the Snowdon country, 
and built the castles of Flint and Ehuddlan. 
Although many Welsh submitted to him, 
Llewelyn believed his position to be im- 
])regnable. Edward marched from Chester 
3 1 J uly ; Anglesey was taken by the fieet of 
the Oiiutue ports, and on 11 Nov. Llewelyn 
made his submission at Ehuddlan; he ceded 
the Four Cant reds, received Anglesey back 
at a rent of one thousand marks, promised to 
-)ay fifty thousand marks for peace, and to do 
nomage in England, gave hostages, and was 
allowed to retain the homages of Snowdonia 
for his life. The payments were remitted, 
and the hostages restored (^Foedera, ii. 88-92). 
His brother David, -who had fought for Ed- 
ward, was rewarded with lands and castles, 
was knighted, and received the daughter of 
the Earl of Derby in marriage. Llewelyn did 
homage and spent Christmas with the king 
at London ; and the troubles with AVales, 
which had lasted more or less from Edward’s 
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youth, appeared settled at last. l^dward\s 
Welsh castles belong to the class uanu^d 
after him ^ Edwardian castles,’ Ibr, though 
he was not the inventor of the styh^ of forti- 
fication that marks them, ho used it largely. 
They are built on the concentric princii)I(^, 
having two or three lines of defence, with 
towers at the angles and on the walls, and 
so arranged that ^no ])art is hdt to ils own 
defences ’ (Mediaeval Military Arrfntacturr^ 
i. 157). With this war in Wahvs must 
prohaLlj be conimctcal the visit. ])aid hy 
EdAvard and his queen to Glasion )nry on 
13 April l:i78. The tomb of Artlmr was 
opened on the 19th, and the relics avim'i' trans- 
lated, EdAvard carrying tlie hones of Arthur, 
and Eleanor the hones of OuimiV(u*e, (Adam 
oj? IJojiniuiAJr, ]). btSy). The Avar had been 
expensive, and on id) Jinui Edward issiuul a 
Avrit compelling all Avho had n/fnuliold estates 
of 207 to take up knighthood or ])ay a (in(‘, 
a measure that did much to Ideiitl the lessia- 
tenants-in-chief Avith the main body of free- 
holders. A feAV days later the parlia,nnmt at; 
G-loucester assented to the Statute of Glou- 
cester, founded on the report in the Hundred 
llolls, to amend the Avorking of territorial 
jurisdictions ; and inoceoding on this stalntn. 
and the report, EdAvard in August issm^d 
Avrits of ‘ Quo Avarranto/ Avhich called on 
the lords to shoAV by what Avarrant tln^ Indd 
tbeir jurisdictions, a measure that oecasiom'd 
some discontent among them i. 

117; ITEMiNOBunGir, ii. 5). LloAvelyn did 
not attend the Gloucester jiarli anient, and 
EdAvard Avent to the marches on 1 Ang. 
and received his homage. On 29 S(q)t. ]u\ 
received the homage of Alexander of S<‘ot- 
land at Westminster (JMdera, ii. 12() ; Ann. 
Wav. p. 370), and Avith him and the quce.n 
and many nobles attended the marriage of 
LleAvelyii and Eleanor do Montfort at Wor- 
cester on 13 Oct. In November the king 
caused all the Jews throughout the king- 
dom to be arrested, and on 7 Dec. extended 
this order to the goldsmiths, on the cliarge 
of ^coining and clipping the coin. In A])ril 
12/ 9 he had 207 Jews hanged in London, 
and gave notice of the forthcoming issue 
of round coins, appointing places Avhere tlu^ 
old coins might be exchanged at a settled 
rate. 

On the^resignation of Archbishop Kihvard- 
by in 12/8, Edward procured the election of 
Ins liiend and minister, Dohert Burnell, and 
sent envoys to Dome to beg the pope to con- 
nrm the election. His request Avas refused, 
and Nicolas III gave the see to .Toliii Peck- 
ham. The death of the queen’s mother, to 

Tv of Ponthioii belonged, 

obliged Edward and the queen to visit Paris 


on II Miij I279, Iklward did honing/' In.' 
Philip for PoiilIii(ui, aiul (Idhiib'ly surn'ii- 
dered all ela/un lo Normandy ( /iaa. fl'iyora, 
■■). 377 ; Fivdera, ii. 135). VNTdh^ a(. Ami/'iis 
Jie iiud. Pe/dvlunn on his way (o England, and 
received Iilmgraelnnwly (Pi'K'Kii AM, AV//. i. 5); 
he ri'lirnuHl on 19 .Inni'. IN'eKhani stion 
()irend(‘d the kdng, for in his proviiunal tanm- 
cil at liea,ding In' nrdi'red (lie elergy (e inisl, 
(uqiies of iJu' (Jri'al. ('Inirl/'i* on (In' dnoi-s of 
catin'dral and colh'g'iaie ehur/dn's, and (o ex- 
coinunnnca((udl who olduiin'd wri(M (‘rnni ilu^ 
king to hindi'r (‘e/di'siasi ical sni( s or n/'f-'leelnd 
to carry oiit> ('cel'siast imd senienet's. IMward 
na( urally ( nok t Inasi' d/'cn'cs us an insuh , and 
in the J\lie.liaelmas parliameid forei'd IN'i-lw 
ham to r('nminc(' (In'in. lb' furdn'r replied 
to the n,rchbislu)]fH elialleng'e liv (ln's(a(nln 
M)e 1 b'llginsls’ or of ‘ Mortmain^ passed on 
15 Nov. liy ( In' iiarliami'nl. at. WVsl minst/'r, 
a mi'aHure Avhieh iires/'in/'d (In' rif'hls of (he 
siqierior lords and of the (‘roun, as Inrd- 
pa,ranioiin(, against. (,lie (diureli, and which 
Avas a, d('V(’lo|mn'n(. /tf oiu' of (he qrovlsions 
of 1259 (A7/////A'x, i, 133; Aaa. lf‘fn\ p. 392; 
Cotton, p. l5S;AV/ce/ r////rAT.v, p.-l IS; 

7//,s7. ii. 112). And he also demandi'd a. 
iifl('('nlli from (lie spirll.na III ies. hi (heso 
ineaHiUTH .Edwanl was no! ai'linp; in a. spirit 
of revimgf', for I In' in'xl. y/'ar, wIk'ii In' re- 
mnn.strat/'d willi Pi'/'khum for lioldinp; a. vi.si- 
tn.t.inn of the royal chapel, In' aeiM'pied (he 
arc.lihi.slioii’s assi'Vthm of Ids rijdd* holding, 
howi'ver, (ha(. INadiham wa.s ahont. to issue 
canons in a, (umneil Iield at. hanila'tli in tSep* 
t.emhi'v I2H1 tha(i would luiv/' n'lnovt'd I'aiiHi'H 
touching the right, of ■patronagv and oilier 
spirit luihuat t('rs from t hi' (Monisof t In'crown, 
he per('ni])torily interfered, and (In' arelw 
bishop Avns conqu'lli'd to give wav t\NTlvKH, 
1>.285; ‘Wir.KrNH, ii. 50). On 9 June 1280 ho 
atbmded u gi'tn'ral cliapter of (he 1 hmdiiiemm 
lu'ld a(. Oxford. In (lie emirse of tin' last; 
year lie had issiu'd a, di'(*rt‘(‘ prmnmmdng that; 
all .lews guilty of irrcA'cri'iU'e and all apo- 
states to .iuda.i.sui should lio pnni.slied with, 
death, ^and now, at. the persuasion of tlnv 
Doniinicans, In' ordi'i'od (hut. (ho Jew.s sliould. 
he forced to listen rovi'renlly t,o eortain ser- 
mons that Avore, to bt'pn'aelied for their (*di- 
fication. In Siqit/'mher of (his year In' was 
, at Lanercost;, and held a, groab lumthig in 
^ InglcAvood Forest. (Yy/r/r//,./awcreox/, p. 100), 

^ While Edward was k/'C'ping Eastt'r at .l)e«' 
vizea in 1282, news Avas brought 1dm that 
LloAvelyn. and David, Avhoni he Inul loaded! 
Avitli favours, hud relielh'd against 1dm, had 
taken his castles, slain aimiltitude of ])('opl(q 
and carried olf itoger Clillbrd, the coiistaJile 
of HaAATirden, as a iirisoner. At first, lie could 
not believe Avhat lie heard, but ho soon found 
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that it was true {^Tywysogion, p. 373 ; Ann. 
JVav. p. 398 ; Wikes, p, 288) . lie summoned 
the barons to meet him at Worcester at Whit- 
suntide, 0 April, and the bishops and knights 
to assemble at llhiiddlan on 2 Aug., and 
again moved the exchec^uer to Shrewsbury. 
Moreover he sent to Gascony for help from his 
subjects there. He made his headquarters 
at ithuddlan, and ravaged Llewelyn’s lands 
during August. Hoads were made through 
the wmods, the fleet of the Cinque ports again 
attacked Anglesey, and a bridge was begun 
across the straits. Edward’s army met wdth 
some severe reverses, and on C Nov., when 
an attack was treacherously made by some 
nobles during the progress of negotiations, 
the Welsh routed the attacked force, and 
many vrere drowned in the Menai (Ann. 
Osen. p. 280). Encouraged by his success 
Llewelyn left Snowdonia, and Avas slain in a 
skirmish on 1 0 Lee. in Itadnor ; his head rvas 
br 0 light 1 0 E d war d , wdi o h ad i t s ent t o Lon don 
and exposed on the Tower, lie spent Christ- 
mas at Ithuddhin, and finished his bridge. 
The war taxed Ikhvard’s resources severely, 
and in March he caused to be seized the money 
that, in accordance Avith a decrees of the council 
of Lyons, had been collected for a crusade 
and stored in the cathedral churches. This 
provoked an indignant lett cr from Martin IV. 
Jiefore its arrival, hoAvever, the king had pro- 
mised that the money should be refunded, and 
Peckham Avent^ olf to meet him at Acton Bur- 
nell, and preA'ailed on him to malce immedi- 
ate restitution (llegisfrmi Tevkham, ii. 035 
sq.) At Easter ho Avas at Aberconway, 
Avliero he built one of his famous castles. 
Wales was noAv tlioroiigbly subdiuKl, and the 
tAvo most precious treasuius of the WhAsh, 
the crown of Arthur and a piece of the true 
cross, AA^ere brought to the coiir iieror. LaAud 
was delivered up hy the Wols i on 22 Juno, 
and taken to Edward at Hkuddhui, but the 
king Avonld not see kim. ]Ie detonnlued 
^ that he should be tried before a full repre- 
sentation of the laity ’ (^Oonst. Hist. ii. 110), 
and accordingly summoned a ■)arliament to 
meet at ShrcAVsbury at Miclnuf mas, consist- 
ing of the baronage, tAVO knights from each 
county, and representatives from certain cities 
and borouglis ; the clerical estate Avas not re- 
presented, as the business concerned a capital 
offence. David was tried by a judicial com- 
mission before his peers, condemned, and 
sentenced to be drawn, hanged, beheaded, 
disembowelled, and quartered, a hitherto 
unheard-of sentence (Ann. Osen. p. 294). A 
few days later, at Acton Burnell, Edward put 
forth an ordinance, called the ‘ Statute of Ac- 
ton Burnell,’ which had been drawn up by 
him and liia council for securing tbe debts of 


traders by rendering tbe profits of land liable 
for the same. He spent Ohrislmas at Ehiidd- 
lan, on 9 Jan. 1284 Avas at York at the con- 
secration of his clerk, Antony Bek, to the 
see of Durham, then held a parliament at 
Lincoln, and Avas again at Hhuddlan at mid- 
Lent, Avhen he put forth the laws which are 
called the ^ Statute of Wales,’ though they 
were not the result of parliamentary delibera- 
tion (Const. Hist. ii. 117). By 1liis statute 
the administration of the country Avas to some 
extent assimilated to the English pattern; in 
certain districts sheriffs, coroners, and bailiffs 
AA^ere appointed, thougb the jurisdiction of the 
marchers Avas still preserved in other parts, 
the English criminal law was to be in force, 
while in most civil matters the Welsh were 
alloAA^ed to retain their old customs. In the 
summer Edward celebrated his conquest hy 
holding* a ^ round table ’ at NeAA^yn in Car- 
narvonshire, near the sea ; the festivities cost 
a large sum, and were attended by a croAvd of 
knights, both from England and from abroad 
(An}i. ffV^r.p. 402 ; A}m.Dunst.-\^, 313), He 
spent Christmas at Bristol, Avliere he held 
a ‘ singular, not a general, parliament,’ con- 
sisting simply of certain specially summoned 
nobles q), 300). Thence he Avenb 

to London, Avhere he "was receiv(id with great 
rejoicing, for lie had not been there for nearly 
three years (Ann. War. p. 402). 

A sunimons from Philip III to render him 
such assistance in his Avar Avitli Peter III ot 
Aragon as Avas due by reason of his tenure of 
Gascony put EdAvard in some diilicnlty, for 
he Avas by no means anxious for the aggran- 
disement of Prance. lIoAvever, he Avent to- 
Dover as though to embark. While there 
the illness of his mother gaA’-c him an excuse 
for remaining at liome, and he passed Lent 
ill Norfolk and Suiiblk (Ann. Osen. p. 300 ; 
Tuividt, p. 310). This year is marked by the 
* ciilxnimiting point in EdAvard’a legislative 
activity’ (Const. Hist. ii. 118). In the mid- 
summer parliament, held at Westminster, he 
published the collection of laAVs knowux as the 
‘ Statute of Westminster the Second ’ (Sta- 
tutes^ i. ] 63), the first chapter of which, called 
^ l>e Donis Conditionalibus,’ the foundation 
of estates tail, restricting the alienation of 
lands, probably shows tbe influence of the 
nobles. Other chapters deal Avith amend- 
monts of the laAv relating to doAver, ad vow- 
sons, and other mattei*s. The Avhole forms a 
code, the importance of which did not escape 
the notice of contemporary chroniclers (Ann. 
Osen. p. 304; Statutes^i. 164). It Avas probably 
during this parliament, Avhich lasted for the 
unusually long period of seven Aveeks, that 
EdAvard dealt decisively with the question of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction that had been in 
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dispute ever since the rcig*n of Henry II, and 
Lis action in this matter should be coinpanul 
with the policy of that Idng as exi)ressed in 
the Constitutions of Clarendon. Undaunted 
by previous defeats Peckliani evidently in- 
.stigated the bishops of his province to pnescoit 
a petition to the crown against tlie sum- 
mary conclusion of ecclesiastical suits by royal 
prohibition. Edward, however, limit lal Ihe 
sphere of clerical jurisdiction to nijitriinoninl 
and testamentary cases, and afterwards rii- 
laxed this by issuing the writ 'Circums])(ul(i 
agatis,' which clearly defines the cases wlii<‘li 
were to ho entertained by ecclesiastical court.s 
(^Statnies,l. 242; Ajiu. JhY 7 As’/.p. .417 ; Cottoh, 
p. 1 tJG ; 0)9ist. Ilist. ii. 1 lb). In the St atnt.(‘ 
of Winchester, published in the October ])ar- 
liament, the king revived and developed tlu^ 
ancient laws relating to polict^ organisafion, 
and to the obligat ion of ]cee])ing arms for the 
public service, and applied them 1 0 the needs 
of the time by converting them into a com- 
plete system ibr the protection, of persons ami 
property, for the capture of oUenderH, and for 
the establishment of the Ualjility of dist ricts 
for losses sustained through the fiillun^ of 
their police arrangements (pelert Ch(U‘t(n'.^, 
p. 459 ). 

In a parliament consisting of ecclesiastical 
and civil magnates, lield on 24 April i2SG, 
Edward announced his intention of going to 
Erance. Ilis presence was rei;^ aired in (his- 
oony, though the immediate cause of his de- 
parture vvas to act as mediator in the long 
quarrel between the French and the Arago- 
nese for the possession of Sicily. Iklward 
had now for some years been looked on as tlu^ 
most fitting arbitrator in this mattiu*. Wlum, 
in 1282, Charles of Anjou andPeter of Aragon 
agreed to decide their dispute hy a combat, 
in which each was to be supported by one 
hundred knights, they fixed tlic i)lace of meet- 
ing at Bordeaux, and selected Edward as 
judgy. _ On 5 April 1283 Martin IV wroi(‘, 
lorhidding him to allow the cncouiitor, and 
Edward sent ambassadors with letters to 
Charles and Peter, declaring that ^ if ho could 
gain Aragon and Sicily’ hy it he would not 
allow it {i'mdeva^ ii. 22(5, 2i-(), 241). Finally, 
while refusing to have any tiling to do with 
the matter, he ordered the seneschal of Bor- 
deaux to put the city at the disposal of the 
Angevin prince. He mediated unsuccessfully 
in 1284 between Philip III and Peter, and 
the king of Aragon hoped to engage him on 
his side. Edward, however, while anxious 
to prevent the increase of the power of Franco 
at the expense of Aragon, which would have 
endangered his possession of Gascony, would 
not be drawn into war beyond the sea. The 
captivity of Charles the Lame and the deaths 


of lNd('r luul Philip Ml optuunl llu' way ibr 
fresh, iU‘gol iat ions, and Philip I\', tlu' sens of 
( lharhss, a, nd (Ju^ uobli'.s of ProvmuM' all in- 
voked lh(b ini (S'l’enmee of tiu' king of Unglaml 
(ih. ii. .‘>17, 418). Udward salEdon ik'l I\Iay, 
halving the kingdom in charge' of Ills cousin 
Ftlmiiml, a.n(l l.alving wit h him tlu' e-hanei'lloi* 
and many nobles ( .i////, (Asvv/. p. 404). Mo 
was honourably i‘(‘(*('ivetl hy Philip, did hninngi^ 
to him al', Amiens, and tlum w<mf with him 
to .Pa,ris. After nbta,lniiuj 


g i iu' set t lionent. of 
several (pu'st Ions connected wil l) his fori'Ign, 
posse'ssions ami rights, lu^ h'll PaJ’isat Whil,- 
suut idi' and ])roc(M'd('d t.oBonhainx, whi'H' he' 
reipreisHeulsome' elisnlle'ed lem aiiumg 1 he' edtfme'OS 
wit h, eamsielarahhi sharpness ( I I mm i Nemu ueui, 
ii. It)), lb' Ihi'ii hedel a, eamgre'ss at. P»oreh'a,n\, 
wliich was eitieuele'el hy re'pre'se'nl airi e'S eif t he^ 
kings of A ra, gem, PraiUMyt ‘astih'aml Majeirt'a, 
a, net tAve) h'ga,tes, and em 24 .Inly arranp;e'el a 
Irue'o he'tween hVaimeuind Aragon { /'bv/eneg 
ii. 4).'U)). Mneling, Imwe've'r, that. it. was im- 
possible! (e) malm len'ins whiedi wemhl lio a,e'- 
ci'ptabh) both te) lloneiriuM 1 \' and to.lame'S 
of Sicily, be' pe'rsuaeleel Alfemsei eif Araf';e)u to 
treiat aiMiit freim his breillu'r dames, niul em 
IT) .Inly 1287 me*li Alfonsei fit, Mhh’on, fiml 
maehmi Iri'fily for the llhe'ratlon of ( duirh'S 
ami lor a future! pcim.e. At. the' Sfinie' t inu! the! 
pre)jeic.t of a imirriage! l)(!lAVee'n Alfemsoauel 
Udwarel’s eliuightcr ,Ule*n,neir, whiedi had lor 
somei ye'tirs be'eiii liimlein'il hy puiad inte'idc- 
rence!, ei.vcreise'el ein bi'lialf oft lie Arigvvin in- 
t.eire'st, was eamlinue'el by Ihe kings, W'lien 
Udward re-eiite're'el (Jase'ony ho snHere!el tVenn 
a she)rt lliough sevi're ilhie'ss fit. niamiiii'rort, 
atul on his re'cove'ry re'tiirneel l,e> Horeh'anx, 
■where he jigain tneik the e-ross, Wfis appejiulnel 
liytlm legate, the' emplain eif 1 lii\ cliristian finny 
{Ann, h'he. p. 401), fiml e'xpedh'el tlu'de'ws 
freim (.laseemy finel Ids other e’oiit uie'iital ehi- 
minhms. Tim 1 realy eift Ih^nm was pronoiume'el 
unsatlsfacteiry by’ Nicolas I\' {luvdvra^ ii. 
458), and in 1288 Iklwarel agre'e'el le> a (rejity 
at Campofranco, whieli seemreel (he liheraliein, 
of Charles em, tlm pfiynu'nt, eif I vvi'iily I lion- 
sjiml marks, of which (I'n thnusiuid wt*ri! 
lent him by Eelwarel, along with his bemd 
for seivein tlimisaml meirc, em the eh'live'ry 
of Engllsli heist, ageis ami em ot.lu'r cemdi- 
tions {lb. ]!. 4(58 sep) Tim war, Imwe'vcr, 
was remewed, ami in' 1280 Utlwarel sent, Oeh> 
Craiuliscm vyitli a sharp reipreiof to Niceihw 
for eiiccinraging warfare! amemgehristian IdngH 
when tile,! iulielcls wemei t,rlumpliiug eive'i' tiu! 
cause (yC the cross iu Syria (Ama iti). Memo- 
while in a iiarruuue'nt ludelem 2 Ibib. tlm leirds 
refuseal a pant, and the Earl of (Uemeu'Htor, 
sjieaking for tlmrest, dechumd tbati tiny wouhl 
grant no more meiimy ^ until they saw tlm 
Icing s face.! in Ihighmd again ’ ( W i K mh, p. 410), 
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It was evidently liigli time that Edward re- 
turned, and ho landed at Eover on 12 Aug. 

On his return he received many hitter com- 
])laints of the ill-doings of the judges in his 
absence, and on 13 Oct. appointed a com- 
mission tiO inquire into their conduct. "Wey- 
land, one of the chief justices, lied to the 
Franciscan priory at Bury >St. Edmunds, and 
assumed the monastic dress. Edward or- 
<lered that ho should be starved into sub- 
mission, and allowed him to escape trial by 
going into perpetual banishment. All the 
judges save two were found guilty of various 
misdeineanors, were lined, and dismissed from 
ollleo (/hm. p. 35e'5 scp) Before the 

end of the year Edward visited his mother, 
who had during his absence taken the veil at 
Amcsbury, and also made visits of devotion 
to the slirines of St. Thomas the Martyr, St. 
Edmund, and many otlu'r saints. was a 
man of strong religions feelings ; in times of 
(litliculty lie made voavs, ancl on his return 
from auylongjouriK'y or after any dtdivevance 
from daugiu’ Jic never failed to odor thanks 


])ublicly in oms or moreof tlui great churches 
of tlu^ kingdom. lie appears to have usually 
])ass('d Lent in more or h'ss retiriunent in 
sonu', of the great monastinit's, and h(‘, cer- 
tainly took phusure in attimding religious 
ceremonies, such as the consecrat ion of bi- 
Ksho])S. Ati the same tiuui his love of truth 
nud his nuinlinc'ss of character kept him from 
giving countenance to superstition (U’ impos- 
ture. On one of his visits to his mother at 
Am(‘sbuiy, he found her in a state of high 
<‘veit.('raent ov(!r a man who prid muled that ho 
had bc'.en cur(',d of hliiidiu'ss at th(‘- tomb of her 
latohusbandjK'ingllonry. Edward knew that 
the man was lying, and told his mother so, 
which angered luu' so mucli that, she, l)ade him 


her room. Xing as lui was, lui ob(yed her 
without a word, and as he went out mot tlu^ 
provincial of the Dominicans, a man of much 
theological learning and one of his intimato 
IViends. ‘ I know eno ugh of my fatlier s j Li8ticr(^,’ 
he said to him, ‘ to be sure Unit he would 
rather have torn out the eyes of tliis rascail 
when they were sound than have givcni sight 
to such a scoundrel’ (Tiuvut). 8])ent 
Ohristmas at Westminster, lield a parliament 
there early the next year, and on 23 April 
marri(‘d his daughter Joan to his old enemy, 
(lilbcrt, earl of Gloucester. This marriage 
sugg(‘st(Hl to him a means of raising money, 
of which he was in constant need, lliough the 
heavy lines lu^ had laid on the judgOKS liad 
lately swelled his treasury {Ann. 0,sw^ p. 321 ). 
In a parliament hold on 29 May, wliich con- 
sistetL only of bishops and lay lords, he ob- 
tained leave to levy an aid pur fille marier of 
40,5. on the knight’s fee. This tax fell only 


on the tenants in chief who were held to he 
represented by the magnates {Select Charters, 
p. 460). A second parliament was held in July, 
to which the king summoned two knights from 
each shire. A week before the day on which 
the knights were to come to W estmiiister, and 
while the parliament therefore consisted only 
of the magnates of the kingdom, Edward, at 
the request of the lords, piiblislied the statute 
^Quia emptores,’ forbidding subinfeudation; 
land alienated by a tenant, either in chivalry 
or socage, was to be held by feolfee not of the 
alienor but of the capital lord, and by the same 
services as it had been held by the feoffor. 
This act, while protecting the rights of the 
lords, strengthened the position of the crown 
towards its tenants. Its remoter consequences 
have been a vast increase in tlie alienation of 
lands and in the number of landholders, the 
termination of the power of creating new 
manors, and an advance in the gradual ob- 
literation of all distinctions of tenure {ih. 
p. 468). Ill tlui same month the king and 
his privy council ordered that all Jews should 
be banished from tlie kingdom. In making* 
this decree Edward was influenced by ‘eco- 
nomical as well as redigious’ motives {Cemst. 
lUst. ii. 123) ; it was highly ])opulai’, and in 
ret urn he received grants from the clergy and 
laity (IlEMiNaniJKGii, ii. 22). hlarlier in the 
month lie celebrated the marriage of his 
daiight.er l^fargaret to Jolin of Brabant with 
great magnilicence. AVliilt^, he was holding 
his autmnn parliament at 01i])stone in Sher- 
wood For(',st; the queen lay siL*k ati Ilardeby, 
or Llarby, in Nott inghanisliiro {M/u/lish Ilis^ 
torical lie ne w, 1 888 , x , 3 1 b) . He remain ed in 
the immediate^ neighbourhood until 20 Nov., 
and then W(mt to her, and was present at her 
death on the 2Slh {Archmlor/ia, xxix. 169). 
Ho felt her death very deeply, and is said to 
have mouriuid for her all tlie rest of his life 
( O/ms (Vtron. i). 50). IFe funeral procession 
was stat ely, and the king accompanied it all 
the way ; t'lu^ funeral it self took place at West- 
minster on 1 7 Dec. [For further particulars 
see xmdm* JilL'EANOii OE (Astile.] Edward 
silent Christmas at Ashridge in Buckingliam- 
siiire, wliere his cousin Edmund, earl of Corn- 
wall, had founded a house of Bons Homines, 
and remainiHl there five weeks until 26 Jan. 
1291, evidently to some extent in ret irement. 
Early in IMay he proceeded to Norliam to 
settle the dispute between the competitors 
for the throne of Scotland, 

On the death of Alexander III of Scotland, 
in 1286, his granddaughter Margaret, the Maid 
of Norway, who was also great-niece to Ed- 
ward, was left heir to the crown, and certain 
Scottish lords sent messengers to the Eng- 
lish king on 29 March, to consult him on the. 
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affairs of the kingdom (Steyekson, JDocu- 
meiitSji. 4). During 1288 Edward was in treaty 
with Eric of Norway to procure a marriage 
between his son Edward and Eric’s daughter 
Margaret, and the following year a hull was 
obtained from Rome sanctioning the mar- 
riage, which was approved of and settled by a 
meeting of commissioners of the three king- 
doms of England, Scotland, and Norway, held 
at Salisbury on 6 Nov. The treaty of Salis- 
bury gratified the Scots, and a letter expn'ss- 
ing their pleasure was sent to Edward by the 
estates assembled at Brigham, near Roxburgh, 
on 10 March 1290. The estates also entered 
into a treaty in July concerning the preserva- 
tion of the rights and laws of the kingdom. 
Edward then appointed Antony Bek, bishop 
of Durham, governor of Scotland, in the name 
of Margaret and of his son Edward, that he 
might act with the regents and magnates in 
administering the kingdom according to its 
ancient laws; and furl her demanded that the 
castles should he p)ut at liis disposal, for he 
had heard of certain dangers that threatened 
the country. This demand, however, was 
refused, ana was not insisted on. Margaret 
set sail from Norway and died beforci reach- 
ing Orkney (Stevenson). There were thir- 
teen competitors for the crown, and the king- 
dom was in imminent danger of distiirhance. 
Even before the death of Margaret, when the 
report of her illness had reached Scotland, 
the bishop of St. Andrews, the chief of the 
guardians of the kingdom, wrote to Edward 
urging his interference, and entreating him, 
should the queen he dead, to come to the 
border in order to prevent bloodshed, and to 
enable the faithful men of the realm to ‘ choose 
for their king him who ought to he so ’ {F(v- 
dera, ii. 1090). Edward is said to have told 
his lords that he hoped to bring the king and 
kingdom of Scotland as much under his au- 
thority as he had brought Wales {Ann. JVav. 
p.409). This reads like an afterthought. At 
all events be did nothing which tended to re- 
duce Scotland to the same condition as Wales, 
for he took steps towards providing her with 
a king by summoning the lords of the king- 
dom to meet him at Norham on 10 May 1291, 
while certain of his own military tenants 
were also ordered to be there at the begin- 
ning of June. On opening the proceedings 
the chief justice demanded whether the Scot- 
tish barons would recognise Edward as their 
superior lord, and various passages were read 
from ancipt chronicles showing how the 
Scottish kings had in time past done homage 
to the kings of England. When the barons 
were evidently unwilling to assent to this 
demand the king swore ‘ by St. Edward that 
he would either have the due right of his 


kingdom and of the crown of St. Edward of 
which iio was tlui guardian, or would die in 
that idace in the prosecut ion of il; ’ (II eminq- 
■BUiiGir, ii. 84), Ilo ga,vc tlumi Ihroo weeks, 
to considen* tlioir answer. Wlion they came 
before him again on 2 Jiuk', th(‘, lords and 
clergy acknowledge ‘d hivS sup(ndoi-it y, and each 
one of the eight comp(‘ti(.orM that. wer('. prcisent 
afterwards did so singly for hiinsidf, ])romisiug 
to abide by his decision asthatof lln^ ‘ sovreign 
lordof th(‘, land' {Ftvdt'm, i i. 589). Edward re- 
ceived s(‘lsiu of tludaiid and casi les, and imni(‘- 
dialely riistored the guardiansliip of the land 
tothcregimts, adding a lord to tlunr nuniher 
and a])])oinring a cluiiuudlor and chambcrlaiin 
1 te received oaths of fealty irom smanail lorcls^ 
his peace was '|)i*ocd aimed, lui ap])oitiriHl a 
commission consisting partly of Ihiglishmen 
and partly of Scotchmen, (‘,hos(m by Bruce 
and Jhiliul to decide on the. claims of the 
competitors, at! journed (lu^ court until 2 Aug., 
and then ])roceed(Hl to hklinburgh, St irling, 
and Berth, receiving tln^ homage of tlie people 
at each place to which ho came. The court 
was again opened at Berwi(‘k oti 2 Ang., the 
proceedings were adjourned, and tlu^ king re- 
turned to the south’. Tlu^ 
cognit.ion of his supc'riorlty over Scotland 
wmre by his commaiul (mtered in tlu^ (diro- 
nicles of divers Jhiglish nionastcM’it's. In the 
March of this year Nicolas IV granted him 
a tenth of ecclesiastical rovenuo for six years' 
for the crusadci lie was contompIa,ting (/7;. 
ii. 509). Acre had falhni, and the Christians 
of the East wort} looking to hkiwurd to de- 
fend their cause. ITe Avas never ahh^ tO' 
undertake this crusa.do, and ho apqfi’nul tlie 
money Avhich is said to liav(‘- been colk^ctcd 
with much strictness to other purposes (Cot- 
ton, p. 198). On 8 Sept, he buried his mother 
with considorahlo state at Amoshury. A pri- 
vate war that had been carrital on between 
the Earls of Gloucester and I lore lord took 
him to Abergavenny to hold an inquisition 
concerning a castle tdiat Gloncestm* had built 
there without license. Tlu'.nce ho went ta 
Hereford, and on 9 Nov. to Worcester. On 
the25tli he solemnly kept the atmiversary of 
the c ueen’s funeral at Ijondon, with a large 
niimoer of bishops who came tliitlun* for the 
purpose {An7i. Wu/orn. p. 506). After keeping 
St. Edmund’s day, 28 April 1292, with his 
son and daughters at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
and visiting Walsingham Abbey (Chnz5. Flob. 
Wia. ii. 264), Edward again proceeded to 
Berwick. While he was at York he caused 
Rhys, son of Meredydd, who had risen against 
him and had been defeated and captured, tO'^ 
be tried and executed for treason. On 2 June 
the court was again opened at Berwick. The 
hearing of the case lasted until 17 Nov. [for 
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particulars see Baliol, John, 1249-1315], 
when Edward delivered his judgment, declar- 
ing that John Baliol ought to have seisin of 
the kingdom, saving the right of the king of 
England and his heirs. On the 20th Baliol 
-swore fealty to Edward at Norhain, and on 
26 Dee., after his coronation, he did homage 
to him at Newcastle {Foidera^ ii. 693). 

A petty war between the seamen of the 
Cinque ports and of Normandy, wdiich began 
in 1293, gradually assumed serious pvo])or- 
tions, and our seamen beat the French lieet 
in a pitched battle in the Channel. Some 
hostilities took place between the French 
and the Gascons, and Philip IV, Avho was 
bent on gaining Gascony, summoned Edward 
to appear before him in his parliament {ih. 
ii. 617). Edward made every cflbrt to avoid 
w^ar. A marriage was proposed between him 
and Blanche, a sister of the French king, with 
whom Edward was, it is said, greatly in love 
(Ami. Wifjorn. p. 615), and he consent ed to 
give Philip seisin of Gascony, which was to 
be restored to him as Blanche’s dow(T. Pliilip 
dealt dishonestly ; he hoped to i^orsuade bid- 
ward to come over to France with the inten- 
tion, it is said, of entrapping him at Amiens 
(Cotton, p. 233) ; he broke off the negotiation 
for the marriage in 1294, and, having got Gas- 
cony into his possession, refused to hdiver it 
up again, and declared that tho promise was 
forfeited by Edward’s non-attendance. AVar 
was now inevitable. The king seized all the 
merchants’ wool, and with the irconsen tie. vied 
an impost on it ; he obtained a promise of 
liberal help from the lords ' in a court or par- 
liament ’ held on 5 June, summoned his mili- 
tary tenants to assemble at l^ortsraouth on 


1 Sept., and organised his fleet, dividing it 
into three large squadrons (Comt. lUM. ii. 
125, 126 j NjciroLAS, Hist, of ike Navy^ 1. 
570). On 4 July he seized all tlic coined 
money in the cathedrals, raonastcules, luul 
hospitals {Conf. Elor. AVio. ii. 271). Tie 
did not himself go to Gascony, for his ])n5- 
.sencewas required in AV'aleSjWhoroLhuvelyn’s 
.son Aladoc, in North AVales, and other cl'iiefa 
in Cardiganshire and Glamorgansliiro, wore 
in insurrection. The proposed exqxalitiou 
came to nothing, though a force under Sir 
J ohn St. J ohu and other leaders madt^- a short 
He sent an emihassy to Adolf of 
Nassau, the king of the Romans, and bought 
an alliance with him. The Count of Bar lie 


liad already secured, for ho had given him 
his daughter Eleanor to wife the previous 
Michaelmas at Bristol jhe took several princes 
•of the Low Countries into his pay, and sent 
•to ask Spanish help. On 21 Sept, he met 
the cler^ of both provinces at AVestminster, 
.and, having explained his necessities and apo- 
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logised for his violent measuri's, (bmuinded 
their hell). They asked for a day’s gracu, 
which was accordtid tlumi. They odi'rod two 
tenths for a yiuir. '.bidward h('u(. a nusssivnger 
to them, who (old them tliati tlu'. king woiild 
have half their ri^vemu^s, and that if (lu'y r('- 
fused he would put them onli oC his pionaq 
adding: ^ AVliocver oTye will sny him nay, ltd. 
him rise and stand up that his ixm-soii nni.y 
be known.’ The dtnin of St. Pa, ill’s (rit'tl to 
pacify the king, and fell dead with fright in. 
Ins presence. The clergy luid no lu'iid, lor 
the archbishopric of Canim’lniry luul falleii 
vacant in 1292, and R-obert Wincbt'lst'y, 
who had been consecrat.t'd a few (lays btvfore 
this, had not ret.iiriuid from I tome; they 
offered to obey tlie king’s will if lie would 
witlidraw the statuttW)f niortniain. Hus he 
refused to do, and they were forced ta) pro- 
mise tlio half (loniandtMl of I.Ikmii (llnnnNU- 
lUTTinir, ii. 51-; (hnt. Fx.ok. Wit), ii. 27>i; 
Ann. ]). 5] 7 ; 7'yerav, p. 391). In ( )c- 

tober th(^ laity nnule gninl.s for the Welsh, 
war in a parliament in whie.h, ( he (hii'S and 
towns were not nqiri'sinit tul, and t lnnr con- 
tribution was colh'cted from thtan M)y si‘pa- 
i*ate nt'gotiat-ion eondiictt^d bylhi' king’s olli- 
cers’ (ConsL ILFt. ii. 127). bklwanl niardu'd 
to Worcester and ihtnie.e to ( hiivsl or towards 
the tmd t)f November. He ra.vaged part s of 
Wales, but was sluit up In Ahtu'cenway by 
Aladoc, and reilueial to some. st,rnit;s. During 
this war Im built tht^ ea.s(,le of Biauimaris; 
Im spent Christnms a,t Ahe.reouway, and wa.s 
clet.ained by the war until May 1295. Two 
legates, who \vo\\\ simt ovivr to tmtUaivour 
to make ])ea,ct‘, awailtul bis arrival a(. Don- 
don oil 1 Aug. A gri'iit. courufil wins 1uhl 
and the legates were a,iithorisi'd to ctmclndii 
a truce with Phili]), but. ,Edwa,rd rivrnsed to 
make ])oace biaiause Ids ally Adolf was not 
willing to do so. Tlio t reacliiu’ouH designs o,f 
a cert ain knight named Tiirbcr vide, who ])ro- 
misial Philip that lie would ohtalu (hi' cus- 
tody of tho Ciu([uo ])orts and deliver them to 
liini on the a])pearanco of a French fleet, were 
foiled by tho refusal of Edward to gra.nt bini 
the command he desired. Nixvertheless, an at- 
tack was made onHytlie, part of Dovi'r was 
burnt by the French, and it was evidmitly 
thought that, the king ran some risk in at- 
tending the enthronement of ArcId)isho]i 
AVincholsey at. Canterbury on 2 Oct. (Cont. 
Flor. Wio. ii. 278; Ann.f)nnsf.]).>{00j. The 
king stood in great need of su'i)])lii^s ; the re- 
peated descents of the French were intoler- 
able, and no progress was made with the 
war; the campaign in Wahvs had been pro- 
tracted; more serious trouble seoniiHl Hlcoly 
to arise with Scotland ; and tlu^ council held 
in August had not dealt with the subject of 
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money, for it was from its composition inca- 
pable of taxing the nation. This was to be done 
by a parliament which the king summoned 
to meet in November. Writs were addressed 
to both the archbishops and to the several 
bishops containing a clause (JP}'<Bmi(mentes) 
commanding the attendance of the clergy of 
each diocese by their representatives, to the 
baronage, and to the sherilfs ordering each 
of them to return two knights elected to serve 
for his shire, and two citizens or burgesses 
elected for each city or borough wuthin it. 
Thus, this parliament of 1295 was an as- 
sembly in which the three estates of the 
realm were perfectly represented, and from 
that time every assembly to which the name 
of parliament can properly be applied was 
constituted on the same model, though the 
desire of the spiritual estate to tax itself se- 
parately in its OAvn assembly, audits neglect 
to appear in the council of the nation by its 
proctors, have in fact changed the composition 
of parliament (Const. Hist, ii, c. xv. ; Select 
Charters, p. 472 sq.) Edward received grants 
from each estate separately, but was not able 
to prosecute the war with Franco in person, 
for his presence and all the money he could 
get w^ero needed for an expedition against the 
Scots. 

From the time that Baliol received the 
kingdom Edward had abstained from all di- 
rect interference with the alfairs of Scotland. 
In consequence, how^ever, of the acknowdedg- 
ment of the feudal superiority of the English 
king he had a right, and was bound as lord 
paramount, to entertain and adjudicate upon 
appeals made to his court, and, in spite of 
BalioFs remonstrances, he had asserted and 
maintained this right in the case of an appeal 
made by a burgess of Berwick, wdiich lay 
within the Scottish border, a few months 
after the settlement of the crown, and Baliol 
had implicitly allowed the validity of his as- 
sertion. Before long an appeal was lodged 
against Baliol by Macduff, earl of Fife. After 
some delay he appeared at a parliament held 
at Westminster in May 1294, and there seems 
to have promised an aid for the French 
war (HEMiXGBUKaH, ii. 46). The Scottish 
nobles were dissatisfied with his conduct, and, 
anxious to take advantage of the embarrass- 
ment of England, opened negotiations with 
Philip of Erance. When Edward heard of 
this he demanded that the border fortresses 
of Scotland should he placed in his hands 
until his war with Erance w^as concluded. 
This w^as refused, and in March 1296 an 
army led by seven Scottish earls ravaged 
Cumberland, and made an unsuccessful at- 
tack on Carlisle (Chron. Zanercost). Ed- 
^ ward was not taken unprepared, for he had 


already summoned Baliol and the Scottish 
lords to meet him at New^castle on 1 hi arch 
to answ^er for certain injuries done io lii,s 
subjects, and had gone thitluu’ w^itli a hirges 
army. He was joined by tJie Bishop of Dur- 
ham w'itli the forces of the north, and on the 
28th the English array of live thousand horse 
and tlnT'ty t housand foot entcr(^d Scotland, 
Edward crossing the Twtuid near Coldstream, 
and the bishop near Norluiin. Binwick was 
summoned to surrender j Edward’s terms 
wei'e refused j and on the 8()th ho pre])ar(ul 
to assault it. The Ihiglish ships which were 
to act with the army attacked too soon, and 
three of them were l)urnt by tlu'. enemy. 
Edward h‘d tlio assault in person, the town 
was quickly taken, and, as was tlu'- custom of 
war, very many Scots, mort‘, it^ is said than 
eight thousand, were put to the sword ; tlie 
garrison of the castle surremhund on tiuins; 
and the women of Berwick wer(\ also a, her 
some clays sent, offto their own peoide (IIi-jm- 
iNGBUEciir, ii. 99; IvKiaiiTON, col. 24(S(),puts 
the number of the slain at 17,400 ; and Fok- 
DTJE", xi. 64, 65, dwells on the barbavitit's of 
the iEnglish). AVhile l^dward iHuiiaimal at 
Berwick making new fortifications, a nu's- 
songcr from Baliol brought him the Scottish 
king’s answer to his summons, the reninuia- 
tion of his fealty and liomag(^. ' IJa, ! the 
false fool,’ Edward is saidtolumicxclainKal, 
‘ what folly his is ! If ho will not come to 
us, wo will come to him’ (FoKDinsr). Ih' d(^- 
tached part of his army to attack the castl(^ 
of Dunbar, arrived there himself on 28 Ai)ril, 
the clay after Surrciy had dofcattul the Scots, 
and received tlu'. surrender of the plac(',. Dur- 
ing May Haddington, lioxbiirgli, Jedburgh, 
and other towns were surrendered to him. 
He was now joined by some "Welsh trooi)s, 
and about this time sent l)ack part of bis 
English army. On 6 June he appeared be- 
fore Edinburgh ; the garrison began to trcnit 
on the fifth day, and the castle surrendered 
on the eighth day of the siege. At Stirling, 
where the only man left of the garrison was 
the porter to open the gates of the castle, he 
was joined by a large body of Irish troops. 
He kept the festival of St. John the Baptist 
(24 J une) with much state at Perth, creating 
several knights, and while he was there re- 
ceived messengers from Baliol, who brought 
him the king’s surrender. On 10 July lie 
formally accepted BalioTs surrender of the 
kingdom at Montrose. He then raarclied 
northwards to Aberdeen, Banlf, and Elgin, 
receiving everywhere the submission of the 
nobles and people, and returned to Berwick 
on 22 Aug., bringing with him the famous 
coronation stone from the abbey of Scone, 
and having achieved the conquest of Scot- 
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land in less tlian twenty-one weeks ( Stevbn- 
soNj Documents^ ii. 37). On the 2Sth lie held 
a parliament at Berwick, where he received 
the fealty of the clergy, barons, and gentry, 
the names filling the thirty-five skins of 
parchment known as Ragman Roll. All the 
Viands of the clergy were restored, very few 
lords \vere dispossessed, the ancient jurisdic- 
tions were not interfered with, ^ no wanton 
or unnecessary act of rigour was committed, 
no capricious changes were introduced ' (^Tyt- 
lek), and the king, having appointed a guar- 
dian, treasurer, and other officers for Scot- 
land, returned to England, and held a piar- 
liament at Bury St. Edmunds on 3 Nov. 

At this parliament, while the laity made 
their grants, the clergy, after th or 0 uglily dis- 
cussing the ‘matter, authorised Archbisho]) 
Winchelsev to inform the king that it was 
impossible for them to grant liim anything 
(A?i 72. Dimst. p. 405; Cotton", p. 314). The 
cause of this refusal was that in the ])revi()us 
February Boniface VIII had issiu^d the 
bull ^ Clericis laicos,’ forbidding on ])aiu of 
excommunication the clergy to grant, or 
the secular ])ower to take, any taxes from 
the revenues of churches or tlio goods of 
clerks. Edward would not accept this an- 
swer, and bade the clergy lot him know 
their final decision on the following 14 Jan. 
Meanwdiile he ordered the lay subsidy to bo 
collected, and, after staying some time at St. 
Edmund’s, went to Ipswicli and kept Christ- 
inas there. 'While he was there he married 
his daughter Elizabeth to John, count of Hol- 
land, and then made a pilgrimage to Wals- 
ingham. On 14 Jan. 1297 he sent ])roetors 
to the clergy, who were met in council a,t 
St. Paul’s to decide the cnestion of the sub- 
sidy. After setting forth the dangers iluit 
were threatening tbe kingdom, those proctors 
declared that unless the clergy granted a suffi- 
cient sum for the defence of the country the 
king and the lords of the realm would treat 
their revenues as might seem good to them. 
The king, who was then at Castle Acre in 
Norfolk, received a deputation sent by the 
synod on the 20th, who declared that tlie 
clergy found themselves unable to make any 
grant. Edward merely answered the Bishop 
of Hereford, the spokesman of the deputation : 
'As yon are not bound by the homage and 
fealty yon have done me for your baronies, I 
am not bound in any way to you.’ lie was 
exceedingly wrotb, for he was in great need 
of money for the defence of the kingdom, and 
on the 30th he declared he would outlaw the 
, whole body of the clergy, and take their lay 
fees into Ins own hand {ih. p. 818). The clei-ffy 
ot the province of York submitted, made' a 
grant^ and received letters of protcctionj and 
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the writ was issued against th(‘ clergy of l.luj 
southern ]m)vinco on 12 Eiib. {jbui. 
p, 530). Two days bt4bre this lh('. archbishop 
excommunicated all who slioultl at'hcontnuy 
to the papal decree. 

Meanwhile the king’s army was tfidealed 
in Gascony, and Edward, who had on 7 .bui. 
made alliance with Guy, couul'. of' Jdaiid('rs, 
determined to send a fresh forct* fo (bisc.oiiy, 
while ho made an exp(‘ditiou m laM'son to- 
Flanders, in order to aed; against, ITuIij) in tlie 
north. With this view he lu'lfl a i)nrlia,nnmt. 
at Salisbury on 25 Fob., to wliidi only t,he ba- 
ronage of the kingdom was sninmontMl, wit h- 
out the clergy or tlio eommous. He asked tbe 
lords, one after another, to go to the war in 
Gascony. Every oiu' of tlann riduHtal, and be 
di'.clared that thosii who would not go shoidd 
give up their lauds to tlios(j who would, dfiuui 
he appealed to num])hrey Bohuii, third ea,rl 
of Hereford [(p v.], the (unist abl(‘, and ItogiU' 
Bigod, lift Ii earl of Norfolk [(j.v.],tli(nmu-Mlud ; 
both excusial themst'.lves, not,, as l'h(‘y might, 
have dotui, on tlui ground (ha,t; the ki’ug'luul 
strained his right s (.nany i)ossiblo way ’( 

JILs't. ii. 13]“3, which should lie consult, ('d 
for a full account of the (‘risis of this yenr), 
but simply liccauiso tluy were only boilnd to 
servo with tln^ king. Tiny ])(‘rsist(ul in tlnar 
refusal [for Bigo(l’s well-known aht'rca.liou 
with, tlui’ king s(‘e Bi(U)i), hnonitj. d'luMuiun- 
cil broke up, and the two (*arl,s forthwith, 
ga1,heredaforc<'-, which was joiin'd by S(n’(‘ral 
lords, and ninnbered iirtTam, hundrcrl uum. 
Edward -was uneasy, thongb lici k(‘pt biw 
feelings to hlmsidr (,nMMi:N(iinrH(Jii, il 121), 
lie was oldigtal t:o (ainy out, his plans jind 
engagements, and as bis' lords ndhsiHl to b(‘l|> 
him h(^ seiz(‘d the wool of all thoH(^ who Iwid 
more than fiv(^ saelcs, obliged the otJicr uuu'- 
chants t.o vmlomi tJieirs by laying aJuaivy toll 
()r ' inaletotc,’ aii(l orchTcil the slua-itls to fur- 
nisli suppluis of yovisions from tluvir S('voraJ. 
counties. The m'lh wlu) ludd with tins two 
carls would not, allow iho royal ollhuirs t,o 
take anythingfrom their lands. Mhanwbih^ 
Edward luul an interview with the arch- 
bishop at Salisbmy on 7 March, and ])oint,(Ml 
out that ho was acting from n(Ma^ssit,y, and 
that it was useless to attempt', to r(\sist. At, 
a synod Indd on the 2(Jth t\m archbishop, 
while refusing hlmstdf to yield, allowual ilu^ 
clergy to follow tlaur own conscitaua^s, a.ml 
almost all of them purchased tlunr ])('a,ce of 
tlie king by the grant of a fifth (Gotton, -p. 
323). Edward then issued writs for a, ' mili- 
tary levy of the whole kingdom’ to nnad at, 
London, though constitut.ionally tlu' mitional 
force could not be compidled tio S(U’vo out of 
the kingdom Jlkt. ii. 135). Wthen 

7 July, the day appointed for the meot,ing of 
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.tlie force, arrived, the constable and marshal 
sent to Edward, stating that they attended 
not in virtue of a summons, hut at his special 
request ; for so the message to the sheriffs was 
worded (Fcedera, ii. 707), and they begged 
■to be excused from performing their duties 
in marshalling the host, and Edward, Avho 
was now at Portsmouth maldngpreparations 
for his expedition, appointed others to execute 
their offices. They then proceeded to draw 
up a list of grievances (HnMiNGnuiiGir, ii. 
124). Edward evidently thought it ^vell to 
take some measures to gain the goodwill of 
the nation ; for he promised that all liis 
military tenants who served in Flanders 
should receive pay, and he was reconciled to 
the archbishop. On the 14th he appeared 
before the people on a platform in front of 
Westminster Hall, in company with the 
archbishop, his son Edward, and the Earl of 
Warwick, and with many tears asked them 
to pardon him for what lie had done amiss, 
saying that he knew that he had not reigned 
as well as he ought, but that whatever they 
had given him, or whatever had without his 
knowledge been taken from them liy liis 
officers, had been spent in their defence. 
And now,’ he added, * I am going to meet 
danger on your behalf, and I pray you, should 
I return, receive me as you do now, and I 
will give yon hack all that has been taken 
from you. And if I do not return, crown 
my son as your king.’ Winchelsey wept, and 
promised that he would do so, and all the 
people held up their hands in token of their 
fidelity {FloreSy p. 409). 

The barons, however, repi*esented that it 
was unadvisable that the king should depart ; 
that a rebellion had broken out in Scotland, 
that the country was exhausted, that no more 
tallages ought to be levied, and that the 
Great Charter and the Forest Charter should 
be confirmed (ib.) Edward promised to con- 
firm the charters if the clergy and laity would 
make him grants. The grants of the laity 
were promised by certain of those who had 
come up to the army levied from the various 
shires, and the king tried in vain to induce 
the earls to hold a conference with him . They 
sent envoys to him at St. Albans on the 28t]i, 
but declined to come in person. He ordered 
the subsidies to he collected from the laity, 
and on 7 Aug. jpiiblished a letter which the 
sheriffs were bidden makeknown to the people 
at large. In this letter he said that he had 
Tieard that a list of grievances was drawn up j 
be had not refused to receive it, he had not 
as yet seen it ; his people should remember 
that whatever money he had taken from them 
he had used in their defence. If he should 
Teturn he would amend all things, if not he 


'would liavo his heir do so ; he wa,s bound 
to go to the help of his ally, the Count of 
Flanders, and his going was lujcossary for the 
safety of the mil ion. Tlio lords had promised 
him a grant on condition that ho confirmed 
the charters, and he i>rayed the ])Ooplo to give 
him all the hel]) they could, and bade thorn 
keep the ])eace (CJotton', p]). Ji4()-4), After 
the publication of this lei tor tlu^ list of griev- 
ances was presented ; it purports to bo the 
work of tlui (^states, and afiti'i* obj(‘Cihig to the 
king’s expedition sots forth the poverty of the 
realm, the extent tiO 'which it was burdened 
by taxation, the disregard of the 0 roa,t Charter 
and of the Forest Charter, and the unjust 
seizure of wool, and finally (leelar(\s tha.t the 
king ought not to leaves l,he Jviiigdoin in the 
face of tlus Scottish rebellion, and for other 
causes (IlnBiiNQBUKCur, ii. Edward, 

who was then at Odomor, near Wiuchelsesa, 
answered that he could niak(^ no re])ly to tlusse 
matters without liis council, and thab some 
members of it had alrisady crosstMl to Flandin-s, 
and others were in Jjonc'lon, and hi'. re(|ui'slcd 
the earls that if tlu\y would not go with him, 
they would at least ahs tain from d( ) in g mi -scl 1 i(d‘ 
in his absence. While he was at AVincluffsca. 
lie met with an accidimt that might have 
proved fatal. As ho was riding on the mound 
that defended the town on the siauvard side, 
watching his fleet, his horse shied at a whid- 
inill, and refused to advanci^; he urged it 
with whip and spur, and the animal suddimly 
leaped from the mound on to the road which 
lay far below, winding id the sttaqi ascent of 
the hill. Luckily it alig.ited on its logs; the 
road was muddy from recent rain, and though 
the horse slipped some 'feiffi, the king was able 
to bring it up again, and entf'rcal the gate of 
the town unhurt (TiuvnT,p.359). ( )n 10 Aug. 
the clergy who had been receiviid into the 
king’s protection met in convocation ( 0 decide 
the matter of the grant that had hemi de- 
manded of them ; they returned answer that 
they would apply to the iiopc^ lor permission ; 
and as the king was dissatislii^d with this reply 
he ordered certain not immoderate taxes to be 
collected off tliem. 

Edward set sail from Winchelsea on the 
23rd, landed at Slays, and x’l'^^ceeded to 
Bruges. There he o^ffered to bear half the 
expense of fortifying the town, but found that 
the townsmen were hostile to the count ; they 
refused to become parties to the alliance he 
had made with Guy, and were inclined to 
surrender the town to the French. It was not 
safe for him to remain there, and he marched 
to Ghent, where the burghers had made terms 
with the French. Edward’s soldiers treated 
the Flemish with much violence, plundered 
the neighbourhood, and especially the town ot 
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Damme, where they slew two hundred men, 
for which the Mng had some of them hanged 
(HEMIJreBTJEGH, ii. 159; ElSHAI^'GER,p. 413). 
While he was in Flanders his son Edward 
was forced to confirm the charters, and to add 
certain clauses that met the grievances stated 
in the remonstrance drawn up by the earls. 
The charters thus confirmed and enlarged 
were sent over to Edward, who confirmed 
them at Ghent on 5 Nov. (StaticteSj i. 273). 
The additional articles are directed against 
taxation without the common consent of the 
realm, and against the arbitrary imposition 
of the maletote of 405. on wool, the right 
of the crown to the ancient aids, taxes, and 
prises being reserved. The special import- 
ance of this enactment lies in the fact that 
chiefly owing to the work of Edward the 
consent of the nation now meant the concur- 
rence of the estates of the realm assembled 
in parliament, without which taxation was 
now generally illegal. When the Great 
Charter was granted, no such machinery for 
the expression of the popular will was in ex- 
istence. The articles are extant in two forms : 
in French, the version which holds a perma- 
nent place in the statute book, and by which 
Edward considered that he "was bound ; and 
in Latin, under the title ^ De Tallagio non 
concedendo,’ and in this form they are con- 
siderably more stringent, xll though the Latin 
version was not a statute, and is either an in- 
accurate version of the French articles, or may 
represent the demands on which they were 
founded, it has obtained the force of a statute 
because it is referred to as such in the preamble 
to the Petition of Eight of 1628 (Comt. Hist. 
ii. 141 sq.) Shortly after this an invasion of 
the Scots gave Winchelsey an opj)ortunity 
for bringing the dispute between the crown 
and the clergy to an end by recommending a 
grant. Edward did not accomplish anything 
against the French ; the Flemish towns were 
not inclined to support him, and his allies 
gave him no help. Still Ids presence in 
Flanders checked Philip, and inclined him to 
accept the mediation of Boniface VIII, who 
interfered in the cause of peace in August 
(Fosdera, ii. 791). After some delay terms 
were arranged for two years. While negotia- 
tions were in progress a serious commotion 
was raised in Ghent against the English on 
3 Feb. 1298, and Ed-ward’s foot soldiers burnt 
and sacked part of the city. The Flemings 
excused their rising by declaring that the 
English had done them much injury, and 
Edward, who knew that he was in their power, 
was forced to give them a large sum as a 
recompense (Hemutgbtjr&h, ii. 170 sq.) On 
14 March he returned to England. Later in 
the year the terms with France were renewed 
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through the ])ope’s merliation, and it wjih ar- 
ranged that Edward sliould marry JMargaiait, 
the French king’s sister, and thal: bis luur 
Edward sliould be emit radial to Isaladla, 
Philip’s daughter. Edward’s maiTiago toolc 
place at Canterbury on 10 Stipt. 1201). I’lio 
truce of 1298 was renew(nl tlu! lu'.xt y(‘ar, and 
finally was converted into a lasting p(ai(;(‘, 
which was concluded on 20 May 1302). Gas- 
cony was restored to him, but hti sacrilic(id tlai 
interests of his ally, the Count of lOandtu's, 
whom he left exposed to the vengeana'i of tJuj 
French king. The French war (3ude<I oppor- 
tunely for Edward, for the Scottisli robdiion 
demanded his immexliate attention. ‘WalliKu^ 
had inflicted a disastrous dufeat upon tlui 
English at the bridge of Stirling on J 1 Sept”. 
1297, and bad laid waste Cumbcrbiucl and 
■Westmoreland. 

Immediately on his return Edward oi’chr(Ml 
commissioners to make irupiiry intiO griiw- 
ances in eveny county, and sinmuomHl a, lay 
parliament to meet at York on 25 Mny. d’liii 
army was commaiuhHl to assembd al; K-ox- 
burgh on 23 Juno, and the Tlarls of Norfolk 
and Hereford declin'd that t.hey would not 
attend unless the king again conlirim'd the 
charters and the now ai’tie.h's. l,n ordiM' to 
meet tlu'ir demand certain uol>k'H swonj, on 
behalf of the king, that if he was vict orious 
he would do what they riapiinal. Alter 
visiting the shrine of »Sl,. John, of Uiwc'rlty 
and other holy phiees, JOdward moli his army 
at Eoxburgh, and found himsc'lf a(. (iu^ Inaid 
of seven thousand horses and (ighly thousand 
foot imarly all Welsh and Irish', and was 
soon joined by a force from Gase.ouy. Ih^ 
marcliedt.hrough Ihu-wie.kshin^ without mec't- 
ing the enc'my, for the Me.otiS kc'pt out of his 
way and wastiid Ihii country. At Ivirkliston 
ho waited for ntuvs of theshipslui had ordertal 
to sail into tlu'. Forth with, supplins. ,Lh‘o- 
visioiis grew setarce, Ids Wedwh in fa, u try be- 
came mutinous, and lie had dct.ermimal (n 
fall l)ack on Edinburgh and therti wah- lor 
his slui)s, wlum ])art of his ■ihuit at liisli ap- 
peared with the supplies ho needcul, and oti 
the third day afterwards, 21 July, a< mes- 
s(3,nger from two Scottish lords infcirnual him 
that the enemy was at Falkirk. Jlis jirmy 
camped that night in the opem on ,ljinlitli- 
gow heath, and the next morning, wlum thti 
trumpet sounded at daybreak, tlio kin g’s li orse, 
excited by tlie general bustle, threw liim jis 
he was in the act of mount ing, and broke 
two of his ribs with a kick (Tiuvet, p, 372). 
Edward, nevertheless, monntocl ami rodo 
throuj^hont the day as tlioiigli ho had received 
no injury. The Scottish cavalry fled with- 
out striking a blow (FoRnerK); the archers 
gave way after their leader was slain, but 
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tlie infantry, ■wliicb. Wallace had arrang-ed 
in four compact masses, stood firm, and the 
English, horse charged in vain against their 
spears. At last they -were broken by the 
English archers and by volleys of stones from 
the other foot soldiers, and -were then help- 
less. Edward’s victory was complete twenty 
thousand Scots are said to have perished, 
while only two men of rank fell on the Eng- 
lish side (Teivet). On advancing to Stir- 
ling, Edward found that the Scots had burnt 
the town ; he lay there fifteen days to re- 
cover from his hurt, sending out expeditions 
to ravage the country, and putting the castle 
in a state of defence. He then marched to 
Abercorn, and thence through Clydesdale to 
Ayr, intending to advance into Galloway, 
hut provisions failed, and he returned through 
Annandale and received the surrender of 
Bruce’s castle of Lochmaben. On 9 Sept, 
he was at Carlisle, and there held a council, 
at which he granted the estates of the Scot- 
tish nobles to his own lords. The Earls of 
Norfolk and Hereford now requested that 
they might return home, declaring that their 
horses and men were worn out, though they 
let it he known that they were offended be- 
cause the kin^ had granted the Isle of Arran 
to Thomas Bisset, a Scottish lord who had 
seized it, whereas they said that he had pro- 
mised to do nothing without their counsel. 
Edward’s army, which had already suffered 
much from fatigue and privations, was greatly 
weakened by their departure, and no further 
operations of any importance were attempted. 
After staying for a while at Jedburgh, New- 
castle, Durham, and Tynemouth, he spent 
Christmas at Cottenham, and marched south- 
wards early in 1299, having utterly crushed 
the rising under Wallace, but leaving the 
land beyond theEorth virtually unsubdued, 
and the whole country ready to break into 
revolt. In spite of his magnificent army, his 
success was limited by want of provisions, 
and by the discontent and suspicion of the 
constable and marshal. 

The promise Edward had made before his 
expedition that he would confirm the charters 
was claimed in a great council he held at 
London on 8 March. He was displeased, 
and, though he declared that he would give 
his answer the next day, removed from the 
city during the night. Suspecting that he 
meant to evade his promise, the lords came 
after him and blamed him for his removal. 
He declared that he had moved for the sake 
of better air, and told them to go to his 
council for his answer. The Great Charter 
was confirmed, but to the confirmation of 
the Eorest Charter was added, ^saving the 
right of our crown,’ and when the people, 


who were assembled in St. Paul’s church- 
yard to hear the charters aiid the king’s con- 
firmation, hoard this salvo, thoir blessings 
were turned into curses (IlEMTE'mujEG ir, ii. 
183). Another council was held in May, 
and the king then confirmed both the char- 
ters without any salvo, and promised to issue’ 
a commission ibr a pcrambubition of the 
forests, in order to settle disputes and de- 
clare the rcforinatioii of abuses. At the re- 
quest of the pope, Edward liberated Baliol 
ill July and delivered him to the legate, for 
he was anxious to meet the wishes of Boni- 
face, in the hope that he would speedily re- 
gain Gascony, and was (lisa])pomted at not 
receiving it at his marriage in September. 
Soon after his marriage he began to make 
arrangements for anotber (jxpoditioii to Scot- 
land, ibr the regents chosen by the Scottish 
lords, who were uidudd by Pliili]), were 
threatening his garrison in Stirling. On 
11 Nov. ho hold a council at Yorlc, and ad- 
vanced tbcnco with his army as far as Ber- 
wick. There, however, ilu^ iiarons declared 
that it was too late in the ytmr to make a 
campaign, and that they would go no further, 
for the king, they said, was ]iot carryingout 
the confirmation of the charters. He was 
therefore obliged to return, and to authorise 
the surrender of Stirling. After spending 
Christmas at Berwick', lie returned to the 
south, and hold a parliament at London on 
6 March 1300, which ^ contained both com- 
mons and clergy ’ (Co7?..s‘^. Hist, ii. 1,40). The 
question of the charters was again laniewcd. 
Again the king confirmed them, and gave his 
consent to a series of articles supplementary 
to the Great Charter (^articnli super cartas’), 
enacting chiefly sundry reforms in the system 
of administering juatico. In this parliament 
the king yielded to the will of the nation in 
the matter of the forests, and ordered the per- 
ambulations. At midsummer he again mot 
a force composed of those who owed military 
service at Carlisle, and marcluKl into Scotland 
with three thousand mtm at arms, his banner 
displaying ‘ three leopards courant of fino 
gold, set on red, fierce, haughty, and cruel ’ 
(Siege of Car'laveroahj p. 23). Ho took Loch- 
mahen, and, about 10 July, the castle of Car- 
laverock, which was for some time held against 
his army by a garrison of only sixty men. As 
a reward for their valour Edward granted 
them life and limb, and ordered that each of 
them should receive a new garment (ih, p. 87). 
He entered Galloway, and there had an in- 
terview with certain Scottish lords!, who 
demanded that Baliol should he allowed to 
reign over them ; he refused their demands 
and marched to Irvine, remaining in Gallo- 
way until the end of October, While he 
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at Sweetheart Ahlbey Arclibishop Win- 
chelsey came to him on 27 Aug., in company 
with a papal envoy, bringing him a bull from 
Boniface commanding him to abstain from 
further hostilities, denying his right to the 
lordship of Scotland, and declaring that it be- 
longed to the holy see. Winchelsey,it is said, 
added an exhortation of his own, and spoke 
of the safety of the citizens of Jerusalem, 
and how those who trusted in God were as 
Mount Zion (Ps. cxxv. 1). ^By God’s blood,’ 
the king shouted, ^ I will not hold my peace 
for Zion, nor keep silence for Jerusalem ’ (Is. 
Ixii. 1), ^ but I will defend my right that is 
known to all the world with all my might ’ 
(Walsis^'G-ham). The story may not be true, 
but so devout a king as Edward may well 
have capped texts with the archbishop to 
good purpose. A letter was given to Win- 
chelsey promising that the king would send 
the pope an answer after he had consulted 
with the council of his lords, for it was ^ the 
custom of the kingdom of England that in 
matters touching the state of the realm their 
advice should be asked who were affected by 
the business ’ (Matt. Westmokt. p. 426). On 
SO Oct. he yielded to Philip’s mediation, and 
granted the Scots a truce until the follow- 
ing Whitsuntide. 

In January 1301 Edward held a parliament 
at Lincoln, at which the report of the peram- 
bulations of the forests was received. The 
forest question was still productive of sus- 
picion and annoyance ; it touched the rights 
and property of the king, audit deeply aifeeted 
the wellbeing of many of his subjects. Edward 
would not consent to the disalForestmeuts 
which were contemplated unless the juelatcs 
and lords could assure him that he might do 
so without breaking his oath — probably some 
oath not to alienate the property of the crown, 
and without stripping the crown of its rights. 
On the other hand, the lords complained of 
Walter Langton, bishop of Lichfield, the 
toasurer, and presented a series of articles by 
Henry Keighley, one of the members for Lan- 
cashire, demanding a fresh confirmation of 
the charters, the execution of the disafforcst- 
ments, and various other concessions, while 
the bishops declared that they must obtain 
the pope s consent before they could make a 
grant. The conduct of the barons appears to 
have been unreasonable. Edward scarcely 
to be treated with so much distrust, 
hough he had to some extent brought it on 
himself by the tenacity with which he had 
seemed to him to be the rights 
matter of the forests. He 
upheld his minister, but was forced to assent 
to most of the barons’ articles. Keverthe- 
less he was deeply angered, and imprisoned 


Keighley, though only for a short time. An 
article declaring that the goods of tlio clergy 
should not be taxed without the consent of 
the pope he rejected; it wms a sign that 
Winchelsey was acting in conjunction with 
the barons. The archbishop had al ready shown 
by his conduct with regard to the papal pro,- 
tepsions over Scotland that ho was not i in- 
willing to use his office to embarrass the king, 
and Edward did not forget to rccpiite him for 
the part he now took in forwarding his abasti- 
ment (CbnszJ. Hist ii. 150 sq.) Edward sldl- 
fiilly broke the alliance between the a,rch~ 
bishop and the barons. After the commons 
had been dismissed, he laid the pojio’s bull 
before tlm barons, and requested them to 
send their own answer. On 12 Eol). they 
wrote a letter to the pope on behalf of tiie 
whole community of t]ie realm, and addressed 
to him by seven earls and ninety-seven barons, 
declaring that the kings of ihigland ought 
not to answer concerning their rights beforo 
any judge, occlosiasllcal or civil, togotlier 
with more of a like kind (Fwdam, ii. 8(K) ; 
IlEMiNGEmmi-t, ii. 21 1). In this letter tho 
bishops had no ])art. On 7 May tho Idnn- 
also sent the pope a long statement; of tho 
historical grounds on which ho bascul his 
claim { Foedera , ii. 8()3). His troubles with 
the baronage now ceased. 1 Lis old o])' 
Humphrey 15ohun, was dead, a,nd lis son 
Humphrey, fourth earl of llerObrd Iq. v.j, 
married tlio kings daiight.i'r Ihizaholli in 
1302, and suiTcndered his esintes, ro(uuviii'»’ 
them back in tail, and tho childloss Ihirl (J 
Horlolk made tho king Jus lusir, and (uil^orod 
nitoa similar arrangiiinont (see under Bmon, 

Kogee, fifthoarl of Norfolk, and Const Hist 
11. 154). 

At midsummorEdward again entorcid Rent- 
land and took tho castb^ of Bonkill In the 
Morse. No vigorous opposition was made 
to lus autliority soiilh. of tho Forth, though 
the bcots lost no opportunity of secretly in- 
jurmg the English, and pursmal tlic^ wiflii 
l)olicy of cxittinjT oil steig'glers, and disfii-cHHinir 
the amy by waating tlui country so that, no 
lorago was to bo had. Many hoixsos diud of 
Iiuugor and cold boforo Kdward woxiti iiUiO 
wintorqiiarters atIjinlitligow,wli<wo ho sponl; 
Christmas. Ills designs of conquost wore 
clicckedbyPhihp,who again prevailed on him 
to grant a truce until November d.'ioa. Ho( m 
after his return to England tho dilllciilties 
that bad rostrainccl bis action against Scotland 
began to clear away. Bonilaco found tiialJui 
needed help against Philip, andjaslio hoped to 
obtain It from Edward, bo gave up the caiiso 
of tho Scots ; and 1 bihp, who was aiuvioim to 
devote all hia strength to tlio war with Flan- 
dors, concluded the treaty of Amions, wbick 
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left the Scots to their fate. Edward, now 
that he had at last regained Gascony and was 
free from embarrassment at home and abroad, 
was able to carry on a more decided lolicy 
with respect to Scotland. Aflairs had gone 
badly there, for on 24 Feb. 1303 Comyn had 
defeated an English army under Sir John 
Segrave at Eoslin. On 2(j May Edward met 
his army at Eoxbnrgh ; he marched by Edin- 
burgh, Perth, Brechin, Aberdeen, and Banif 
without meeting any resistance save at Bre- 
chin, which stood a siege of about three 
weeks. Then he advanced into Moray, re- 
ceived the submission of the lords of the 
north at the castle of Lochindorb (Fordun, 
p. 989), and continued his ravages as far as 
Caithness. Stirling, the only xilace that still 
held out against him, he passed by. He 
marched south to Dunfermline, where he was 
joined by his (^ueen, and passed the winter 
there, receiving the fealty of many Scottish 
nobles, and among them of Oomyn. His ex- 
penses were heavy, and he was forced to find 
out some way of raising money. Accordingly, 
in February 1304, he issued writs for col- 
lecting tallage from his demesne. This was 
contrary to the spirit, though not to the let- 
ter, of the confirmation of the charters ; it 
was an expedient that naturally commended 
itself to his legal mind as a means of obtain- 
ing his purpose without violating the exact 
terms of his pledge. In March he held a 
parliament at St. Andrews, and all the Scots 
who were summoned attended it save Wal- 
lace and Fraser ; of Wallace he wrote on the 
3rd that no terms were to he offered him 
save unconditional surrender. At St. An- 
drews he fixed the amounts which the barons 
were to pay as the price of obtaining his 
peace. When this business was concluded 
he laid siege to Stirling Castle ; it was de- 
fended with great courage, and Edward, who 
was eager to take it, was more than once hit 
by missiles from the walls. The siege taxed 
his resources ; he sent to England for mate- 
rials for Greek fire, ordered the Prince of 
Wales to strip off the lead from the churches 
of Perth and Dunblane and send it to him, 
and employed Boh ert Bruce in conveying the 
framework for his engines (Documents, ii. 479, 
481). The garrison surrendered at discretion 
on 24 July. Edward granted them their 
lives and merely punished them by imprison- 
ment. He then made arrangements for the 
government of the country and the custody 
of the castles, and, accompanied by a num- 
ber of Scottish nobles, marched southwards 
to Jedburgh, re-entered England, and spent 
, Christmas at Lincoln. The court of king’s 
bench and the exchequer, which had been at 
York ever since June 1297, now returned to 


Westminster. The following summer Wal- 
lace was delivered up to t.he Jhiglish, was 
lu’ought to London, was tih^d lor treason, 
murders, robberies, and other felonies, and 
was x)ut to death on 23 Aug. 

Edward returned to London on 30 Jan. 
1305, and, finding that during his absence a 
number of crimes of violence luul been com- 
mitted by liired ru Ilians, he caused a statute* 
to he made against such ollimcos, and in April 
issued a writ founded u]iou iti, called ‘ of Trail- 
baston,’ for the an'(3st a^ul punishment of the 
gmltj (llolls of Parlunn.p)it, i. 178; Fwdera,, 
ii. 11900). He liad trouble in his own family, 
for in Juno the Princ(3 of Wales, who was 
under the influence of Piers Gaveston, griev- 
ously insulted and wronged Bishop Laugton, 
and was kept in disgrace for six months [see 
under EmvARD II]. In tlu^ course of the 
summer a Gascon noble, liortrand de Goth, 
archbishop of Bordoaaix, one of .Edward’s sub- 
jects, was raised to the papa,oy as Clement V. 
'Political and personal rcaisons combined to 
render him anxious to oblige Edward, and 
he invited him to b(3 present at lus corona- 
tion (FiVilera, ii. 9()()). The king did not go, 
hut sent ambassadors to treat of certain mat- 
ters that ‘ lay deep in his heart ’ (lb. p. 971). 
These were the promises h(3 had made con- 
cerning the charters, and the ollonce that 
Winchelsoy had given him (Chronicles, E(U 
ward I, Introd. cv). He considered that he 
had been forced to diminish the just rights 
of the crown by yielding to tJio demands for 
a perambulation and disairoresting, and tliat 
his subjects had taken an unfair advantage 
of him; and it can scarcely be doubted that 
his love of hunting rendered the concessions 
he was forced to make peculiarly grievous to- 
him. Accordingly, at his request, Clement 
absolved him from the pledges he had ent(U'ed 
into in 1297 (ib, p. 978). In condcmining his 
conduct, and it is certainly worthy of con- 
demnation, it must be remembered that ho 
took no advantage of this bull, and the reli- 
gious and moral standard of the time shoxild 
also be taken into account. Clement further 
ordered that no excommunication was to be 
pronounced against him without the sanc- 
tion of the Boman see, and thus deprived 
Winchelsey of the means of defending him- 
self against the king. Edward had already 
shown that he looked on the archbishop with 
disfavour, for he must have approved of the 
excommunication pronounced against Win- 
chelsey in 1301 in the matter of a suit brought 
against him at Borne, and his anger was kept 
alive by a quarrel between Winchelsey and 
Bishop Langton. In 1300 the archbishop 
heard that the king and Langton had pro- 
cured his suspension, and went to the king 
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and asked him to stand his friend. Edward 
rephed with great bitterness, reminding him 
of the trouble and humiliation he had brought 
upon him, and telling him plainly that he 
wished him out of the kingdom (BiechinGt- 
TOK, p. 16). The letter of suspension that 
•the king had sought for arrived {Concilia^ 
ii. 281, 286), and Winchelsey left England, 
not to return during the king’s life. His ab- 
sence enabled the king and the parliament 
to give a check to the aggressions of Borne, 
and led to the famous letter of remonstrance 
against papal oppressions drawn up by the 
jparliament at Carlisle in the spring of 1307. 
2severtheless Edward was forced to make 
some concessions to the pope, and to draw 
back in a measure from the position he had 
taken up in order to secure his triumph over 
the archbishop Hist. ii. 156). 

Meanwhile, in September 1305, Edward 
held a council at London, composed of cer- 
tain bishops and nobles both of England and 
Scotland, who drew up a scheme for the ad- 
ministration of Scotland, dividing the country 
into judicial districts, and appointing justices 
and sheriffs as in England {Flores^ p. 462). 
The scheme was approved by the king, and 
he fully believed that he had at last secured 
the submission of the country. In the fol- 
lowing year, after taking his pleasure on the 
.borders of Wiltshire and Hampshire, he went 
to Winchester to keep Lent, and while he 
was there received tidings of the rebellion of 
Kobert Bruce and the murder of Comyn. lie 
despatched a force to Scotland, under the 
Earl of Pembroke and two other lords, gave 
Gascony to his son Edward, and issued a 
proclamation that all who were bound to 
receive knighthood should come up to West- 
noinster for that pui-pose. Then he journeyed 
to London in a horse-litter, for he was infirm 
and could not ride. On Whitsunday, 22 May, 
he held a magnificent festival, knighted his 
son, and invested him "with the duchy of 
Aquitaine, and the_ prince knighted about 
three hundred of his companions in West- 
minster Abbey. Then, in the midst of the 
festival, the king vowed ‘ before God and the 
swans ’ that he would punish Bruce, and after 
that would no more bear arms against Chris- 
tian men, but would go to the Holy Land 
and die there {ih. p. 402 j Tetvet, p. 408). The 
prince at once marched to Scotland, and he 
followed by easy stages towards Carlisle, 
where he had summoned his army to as- 
semble on 8 July. He was attacked by 
dysentery, and on 28 Sept, turned aside to 
Lanercost and joined the queen there {Oliron. 
Lanercost, p. 206). The lenity he had hitherto 
shown_ in dealing with the Scottish nobles 
had failed of its purpose, and he now issued 


a decree that all concerned in the inurdor of 
Comyn, and all who sladtered them, should 
be put to death, and that all who b(donged 
to the party of Bruce should, after conviction, 
heimprisoned duriiigpleasnre, a decn'.o which, 
considering the habits of the time, ccutninly 
cannot be considered excessively rigorous. 
The English army was siicccssful; Bruce’s 
adherents were dispersed, and ludlecl for slud- 
ter to Ireland. Tlie war was conducted, as 
all wars between the English and Scots wen^ 
conducted, with considerable ferocity, ami 
some Scottish prisoners of rank worci tritnl, 
condemned, and executed with much bar- 
harity. Edward can scarcely b(s field guilt- 
less of cruelty in these cases, but his cruelly 
■was not purposeless, and his temper, wliich 
had no doubt been soured by age, (lisappoint- 
ment, and sickness, was severely tried ; for 
these men had brolcen t he oaths of fealty tiny 
had made to him, and their ialsencss threa- 
tened to ruin the work 03i which ho had 
ex^xinded so much labour and t;i*(ai,sur(‘, and 
■whicJi he belie vtal bad been crowned with 
success. ^ The Countess of Biudian ami the 
sister of Bruce were suhjec^t.ed to an im- 
prisonment of much severity, though, they 
were not treated so harsldy n.s Is often sla,t(»*d 
[sec under Co]\iYN, John, third .Eako o,i<^ Bu- 
chan]. Edward appinrs to ha,ve n'umhu'd 
at Lanercost until ahoiit, 1 J\Ia,r(di IdOT, snl- 
feriiig much from sickness {Chroii. ((a L<uu*v- 
costj p. 207), and before he, hd't ga,ve diu'cl lonH 
on 26 Eeb. for the bauislimoid. of Gavi'slon, 
the evil counsellor of his sou (/hv/c/Yg ii. 
1043). He tlum Aventto Carlish^ to nu'iddus 
parlia.mcnt, and remained tlau'e. Jlis army 
was summoned to nu^ot u4 Carlisle soon aft.e'r 
midsummer, and as Bruce had iNvturmul and 
had gaiiu'd a, transient success h(i dcitiuinined 
to take the field in peu'son, and fiophig that 
his health was rtsstored, offered In ta(,^ (udhe- 
dral Ills litter and th(i liorstjs tha,t drew it, 
and set out on liorseback on Morulay, 3.f'uly. 
Ilis malady return(,Hl with irujreuse.d hcvij- 
rity, and that da,y lie only jourmvyed two 
miles. Still his spirit was undaunted ; he 
again sot out the next day, and again, could 
not ride further than the same disliamte. On 
Wednesday he rested, and the next clay ar- 
rived at Ihirgh-on-Sands (TjavHT, p. 413, 
n. 3). There he took leave of the Ihiuca^ of 
Wales; he bade him stmcl his lu'art to the 
Holy Land with a hundred kniglit.s, who 
were to serve there for a not, h,) bury 

his body until he had utterly suhdiied the 
Scots ; and to cany his hones from phicci to 
lilace wherever he should march against thorn, 
that so he might still lead the army In vic- 
tory, and never to recall Gavc'ston without 
the common consent of the natidn. He died 
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'witli, it is said, words of faitli in God upon 
Ms lips, on Friday, 7 July, at the age of 
sixty-eight (^Chron. de Lanercost, p. 108). 
His son disobeyed his dying commands, and 
he was buried in "Westminster Abbey on 
27 Oct. By his first wife, Eleanor of Cas- 
tile, he had four sons : John and Henry, who 
died in infancy ; Alfonso, who lived to the age 
of twelve ; and Edward, who succeeded him ; 
and nine daughters, four of whom died young. 
The others were : Eleanor, born in 1266, be- 
trothed to Alfonso of Aragon {d'a^dGra, ii. 
214), married Henry III, count of Bar, in 
1293, and died in 129S j Joanna, born at 
Acre in 1272, betrothed in 1278 to Hart- 
mann, son of the Emperor Hudolf (ih. 1007), 
wEo was drowned in 1281, married first, Gil- 
bert, earl of Gloucester, in 1289, and secondly, 
in 1296, against the will of her father, a 
simple knight, Halph of IMonthermer, who 
thus obtained the earldom of Gloucester 
(HEMiKGBtJEGiT, h. 70, records how she de- 
fended her conduct in making this marriage), 
she died in 1307 ; Margaret, born in 1275, 
married John, afterwards duke of Brabant, 
in 1290, and died in 1318 ; Mary, born in 
1279, took the veil at Amesbiiry in 1284 
somewhat against the wish of her father, who 
yielded in this matter to the urgent request 
of the queen-mother ; she was alive in 1328 
(Teivet, p. 310 ; MonasticoUj ii. 237 -40) ; 
Elizabeth, born at Rhuddlaii in 1282, and so 
called the ^ AVelshwoman’ Walldniana,^ 
Cotton, p. 163), married first, John, count 
of Holland, in 1296, and secondly, Humphrey 
Bohun, fourth earl of Hereford, in 1302, and 
died in 1316. By his second wife, Margaret, 
who survived him, Edward had two sons, 
Thomas _[q. v.], earl of Norfolk, born at Bro- 
thertou in 1300, and Edmund [q. v.], earl of 
Kent, born in 1301, and a daughter who died 
in infancy. 

[Matt. Paris, Chroii. Maj.; Royal Letters, 
Hen. IH ; Annals of Winchester, Waverley, Dun- 
staple, and Worcester, and T. Wikos ap. Ann. 
Monastici; Rishanger’s Chron. ctAnnales; Opus 
Chronicormn, both ap. Chron. Monast. S. Albani ; 
J. de Oxenedes ; R. Cotton; T. Walsingliam ; 
Annales London., Chronicles, Edw. I and II ; 
Bruty Tywysogion; Registrum, J. Pockham— all 
these in Rolls Ser. ; Liber de Ant. Legibus ; Ris- 
hanger’s De Beilis, both Camd. Soc. ; W. Hcm- 
ingburgh; N. Trivet; Cont. Plorcnce of Wor- 
cester, these three Engl. Hist. Soc.; Adam of 
Domerham ; Robert of Gloucester ; P. Langtoft ; 
Eordun’s Scotichronieon, these four ed. Hearne ; 
Chron. de Lanercost (Bannatyne Club) ; Birch- 
ingl:on’s Anglia Sacra, i. ; M. Westminster, El ores 
HisE ed. 1570; EymePs Pcedera, ii. ed. 1705 ; 
Wilkins’s Concilia, ii. ; Stevenson’s Documents 
illustrative of the Hist, of Scotland, Scotch Re- 
cords; Statutes at Large, ed. Pickering ; Stubbs’s 


Const. Hist, ii., Select Charters, and Early Plan- 
tagenets ; [Seeley’s] Life and Reign of Ed- 
ward I ; Blaauw’s Barons’ War ; Pauli’s Simon 
do Montfort; Prothero’s Simon do Montfort; 
Amari’s War of the Sicilian Vespers, trans. Earl 
of Ellesmere ; Tytler’s Hist, of Scotland, i., 2nd 
edit. ; Burton’s Hist, of Scotland, ii. 2nd edit. 
Sir IT. Nicolas’s Hist, of the Royal Navy, i.^ 
and Siege of Carlavcroek.] W. H. ^ 

EDWARD II OT Caenaevon (1284- 
1327), king of England, fourth son of Ed- 
ward I by his first wife, Eleanor of Castile, 
was born at tlic newly erected cast lo of Car- 
narvon on St. Mark’s day, 25 April 1284. 
As Ms parents had spent the greater part of 
the two previous years in Wales and the 
borders, his birth at Carnarvon must be re- 
garded as the result of accident rather than 
the settled policy which later traditions at- 
tribute to his father. Entirely a])ocryphal 
are the stories of the king presenting his in- 
fant son as the future nalivti sovereign of the 
W elsli (tliey first appear in Stow, Ammh, pp. 
202--3, and Rowel, Hut. Cnmhna, ed. ]584, 
p. 377). The tradition wliicb fixes iJie room 
and tower of the castle in which Edward 
was born is equally baseless. On 10 Aug. 
the death of bis elder broth c'r Alfonso made 
Edward his father’s heir. 1 1 e was hardly six 
years old when the negotiations Jbr his mar- 
riage with the infant Ciucen Margaret of Scot- 
land were successfully completed. In March 
1290 the magnates of Scotland assented to 
the match (Fmdem^ i. 730), but on 2 Oct.Mar- 
gapt’s death destroyed the best Jiopo of the 
union of England and Scotland. On 28 Nov. 
he lost his motlicr, (iucen liJleanor. 

At a very early ago Edward liad a. separate 
household of some magnificence a,ssign(;d to 
him. So early as ] 294 the townsfolk of Dun- 
staxilo bitterly com])lained of his attendants' 
rapacity and violence {Ann. JDunst. p. 392). 
In 1296 the negotiations for the marriage 
of Philippa, the daughter of Count Guy of 
Elanders, to Edward came to nothing {Ann, 
Wig. p. 529; Ojms Chron. in TjiOiCELOWE, 
p. 55). On 22 Aug. 1297 Edward became 
nominal regent during his father’s absence 
in Elanders. The defeat of lilarl Warenne 
at Stirling and the baronial agitation for the 
confirmation of the charters made his task 
extremely difiicnlt. On 10 Oct. Edward was 
obliged to issue the famous ^ Confirm atio 
Cartarum.’ In mid-Lent 1298 the king’s 
return ended the regency. Next year a 
proposal of marriage between Edward and 
Isabella, the infant daughter of Philip the 
Eair, was the outcome of the arbitration of 
Boniface YIII between England and France 
{Foedera, i. 964). Not until 20 May 1303, 
however, did the definite betrothal take place 
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at PariSj and even tlien tlie youth of the 
parties compelled a further postponement of 
their union. 

On 7 Feb. 1301 Edward was created Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester at the famous 
Lincoln parliament {Ann. Wig. p. 548). This 
step was highly popular throughout Wales 
{Ann. Edw. I in I&shaitgee, p. 464), and 
marked Edward’s entrance into more active 
life. In 1303 he was first summoned to par- 
liament. Henceforth he regularly accom- 
panied his father on his campaigns against 
Scotland. In the summer of 1301 he led 
the western wing of the invading army from 
Carlisle {Ch7'on. de Lanercost, p. 200, Ban- 
natyne Club), but soon joined his father, 
and spent the winter with him at Linlith- 
gow {ib . ; Ann. Wig. 551), though he was back 
early enough to hold, in March 1302, a council 
for his father at London Lond. in 

Stubbs, Cki'on. Edw. I and II Inl303 
and 1304 Edward was again in Scotland, and 
though on one occasion the old king com- 
mended his strategy, and always kept him 
well employed, the entries on his expenses 
rolls for these years suggest that he had 
already acquired habits of frivolity and ex- 
travagance. He often lost large sums at 
dice, and sometimes had to borrow from his 
serv-ants to pay his debts. He was attended 
on his travels by a lion and by Genoese 
fiddlers. Pie had to compensate a fool for 
the rough practical jokes he had played on 
him ( Cal. Eoc. Sco Hand, ii. No . 1413) . Among 
his gambling agents was the Gascon, Piers 
de_Gaveston [q. v.], who had already ac- 
quired a fatal ascendency over him. Walter 
Peynolds, perhaps his tutor, and afterwards 
keeper of his wardrobe, was an almost equally 
undesirable confidant. Yet the old king 
spared no pains to instruct him in habits of 
business as much as in the art of war. Ac- 
cident has preserved the roll of the prince’s 
letters between November 1304 and Novem- 
ber 130o. They are more than seven hundred 
in number, and yet incomplete, and show 
conclusively the careful drilling the young 
prince underwent {Einth Eegmrt of Eeputy- 
Xeeper of Records, app. ii. pp. 246-9.) But it 
was all in vain. In June 1305 he invaded 
the woods of Bishop Langton, the treasurer, 
and returned the minister’s remonstrances 
with insult The king was moved to deep 
wrath ; banished his son from court for six 
months and ordered him to make full re- 
paration {CJiron. Edw. I and II, i. xxxix, 
138 i^Abbrev. Plac. i. 257 j NintJi Report, 
p. 24/). In August Edward wrote a whin- 
ing letter to his step-mother, begging her to 
induce the king to let him have the comnanv 
of Gilbert de Clare and ‘Perot de Gave^on’ 


to alleviate the anguish caused by the stern 
orders of his father {Ninth Report, ]).248). In 
October, however, the king allowed Edward 
to represent him at a great London banquet 
{Ann. Lond. p. 143). 

The revolt of Scotland opened out now 
orospects. Edward I, declining hi years and 
health, again endeavoured to prepare liis un- 
worthy son for the English throne. At Easter 
1306 the Prince of Wales received a grant 
of Gascony (Tiuvet, ]). 408). On AVhitsun- 
day he was solemnly dubbed knight at West- 
minster, along with throe hundred choHon 
noble youths. Immediately after the ceriJ- 
mony the new warriors set out for Scotland, 
solemnly pledged to revenge the murder of 
Comyn. The prince’s particular vow was 
never to rest twice in one place until full 
satisfaction \yas obtained. Edward and the 
young men preceded the slower movements 
of his father; bub his merciless devastation 
of the Scottish borders inovcal the indigna- 
tion of the old king (ihaiiANcnm, i)i). 229-30; 
Trivet, pp. 408, 41 1 ) . Edward continued (ui- 
gagod on the canr )aign until in J aniiary 1 307 
his presence at t le Carlisle ])arliame:nt was 
required {Rarl. Writs, i. 81) to nusid-. the 
Cardinal Peter of Spain, who was commis- 
sioned to concluch^ the lu:ng-j)rotraclied mar- 
riage treaty with the da, light, or of Jh*auco. But 
Edward’s demand of ronthiiui, his motlur’s 
heritage, for Gbiycston provoknd a new out- 
break of wrath from the oltl king (IlEMiN't)!- 
BURGit, ii. 272). On 2(1 Fob. Gaveston was 
banished, tliougli about, a month later .Edward 
was sulliciently rcsloi’ed to favour for tJie 
king to make arrangiunimts for his visiting 
France to be married {EaAmt, i. 1012) ; but 
on 7 J Lily the death of Jklward I removed 
the last restraint on his son. 

In pm-sori the ntuv king was almost as 
striking a man as Edward I. Ho was t.all, 
handsome, and of exceptional bodily strerngth 
(‘Et si lust do son corps an (1(3S plus fortx bom 
de soun realmo,’ 13(5, Mait- 
land Club). But though, well iitled to excel 
in martial exorcises, ho never showed any n^al 
inclination for a warlike liib, or even lor the 
tournament. As soon as ho was his own 
master ho avoided fighting as much a,8 he 
could, and when compelled to take the field 
his conduct was that of an absolute craven. 
Lack of earnest purpose blasted his wliolo 
character. He had boon trained as a warrior, 
but never became one. He had betm drilled in 
the routine of business, but had only derived 
from It an absolute incapacity to dew)t,e him- 
self to any serious work. _llis only object in 
life was to gratily the whim of the mumont, 
reckless ol conscqucnciis. M uch of his folly an d 
levity may beset down to habitual deep drink- 
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ing. His favourite pastimes were of a curiously 
unkingly nature. He disliked the society of 
his equals among the youthful nobility, and, 
save for a few attached friends, his favourite 
companions were men of low origin and vulgar 
tastes. With them Edward would exercise 
his remarkable dexterity in the mechanical 
arts. He was fond of smith’s work, was 
proud of his skill at digging trenches and 
thatching houses. He was also a good ath- 
lete, fond of racing and driving, and of the 
society of watermen and grooms. He was 
passionately devoted to horses and hounds 
and their breeding. He bought up the famous 
stud of Earl Warenne, which he kept at 
Ditchling in Sussex. At one time he borrows 
from Archbishop Winchelsey a ^ heal cheval 
bon pour estaloun/ at another he gets a white 
greyhound of a rare breed from his sister. 
He boasted of his Welsh harriers that could 
discover a hare sleeping, and was hardly less 
proud of the ^gentzsauvages’ from his native 
land, who were in his household to train 
them. He was also a musician, and beseeches 
the abbot of Shrewsbury to lend him a re- 
markably good fiddler to teach his rhymer the 
crowther, and borrows trumpets and kettle- 
drums from Heynolds for his little players. 
He was devoted to the stage, and Eeyuolds 
first won his favour, it was said, by his skill 
‘ in ludis theatralibus ’ (Mone op Ma.lmes- 
EirEY,p. 197). He was not well educated, and 
took the coronation oath in the Erench form, 
provided for a king ignorant of Latin. He was 
fond of fine clothes, and with all his taste for 
low society liked pomp and state on occasions. 
He had the facile good nature of some 
thoroughly weak men. Without confidence 
in himself, and conscious probably of the con- 
tempt of his subjects, he was never without 
some favourite of stronger will than his own 
for whom he would show a weak and nauseous 
affection. Sometimes with childlike passion 
he wmuld personally chastise those who pro- 
voked his wrath. He could never keep silence, 
but disclosed freely even secrets of state. He 
had no dignity or self-respect. His household 
was as disorderly as their master’s examjole and 
poverty made it. The commons groaned under 
the exactions of his purveyors and collectors. 
The notion that he neglected the nobility out 
of settled policy to rely upon the commons is 
futile. Even less trustworthy is the conten- 
tion that his troubles were due to his zeal for 
retrenchment and financial reform to pay his 
father’s debts and get free from the bondage 
of the Italian merchants. (For Edward’s cha- 
racter the chief authorities are Maijiesbxtey, 
pp.191-2 ; Kniohtok, inTwYSEEE, c. 2531-2 ; 
BBiDLiirGT02f,p.91,- deMelsa, ii. 280, 286 ; 
€ont Teivet,p. 18 ; lanercost, p. 236; Scala- 


chronica, p. 136 ; and for his habits Blaaew 
in Sussex Arch. Collections, ii. 80-98, and the 
NinthlteportofDe^uty^Keeper, app. ii. 246-9 ; 
for his finances, Mr. Bond’s article in Archmo- 
logia, xxviii. 246-54 ; and the summary of 
wardrobe accounts for 10, 11, and 14 Edw. II 
in Archceologia, xxvi. 318-45). 

Edward I’s policy underwent a complete 
reversion on his son's accession. After his 
father’s death the new king hurried north to 
Carlisle, where he arrived on 18 July, and 
after visiting Burgh next day he received on 
20 July the homage of the English magnates 
then gathered in the north. He then advanced 
into Scotland, and on 31 July received at 
Dumfries the homage of such Scottish lords 
as still adhered to him l^Ann. Lanercost, p.209). 
But after a few weeks, during which he ac- 
complished absolutely nothing, he left Aymer 
de Valence as guardian of Scotland, and jour- 
neyed to the south after his father’s body. 
He had already been joined by Gavcston, 
whom, on 6 Aug., he had made Earl of Corn- 
wall, despite the murmurs of the majority of 
the barons. He now dismissed with scanty 
courtesy his father’s ministers, wreaked his 
spite on Langton by ])ilfering his treasure and 
immuring him in the Tower. Langton’s suc- 
cessor at the treasury was Walter Ileynolds, 
Edward’s old favourite. The acquiescence of 
the Earl of Lincoln in the elevation of Ga- 
veston saved him for a time from the fate of 
Langton and Baldock. On 1 3 Oct. Edward 
held a short parliament at Northampton, 
whence he went to Westminster for tlie burial 
of his father on 27 Oct. On 29 Oct. he be- 
trothed Gaveston to his niece, Margaret of 
Gloucester {Cont. Tetvet, ed. Hall, 1722, 
p. 3), and also a])pointed him regent on his de- 
parture for France to do homagu for ('Jascony 
and wed his promised bride. On 22 Jan. 1 308 
Edward crossed from Dover toBoulogne {Pari. 
Writs, II. i. 13), and on 25 Jan. his marriage 
with Isabella of France was celebrated with 
great pomp in the presence of Philip the Fair 
and a great gathering of French and Eng- 
lish magnates {Ann. Lond. p. 152 ; A7in. Paul, 
p. 258. HEMiiTaBtrEOH, ii. 270, wrongly dates 
the marriage on 28 Jan., and Bbideinqton, 
p. 32, on 24 Jan.) On 7 Feb. the royal pair 
arrived at Dover {Pari. Writs, II. i. 13), and 
after a magnificent reception at London the 
coronation was performed on 25 Feb. with 
great state at Westminster. The minute re- 
cords of the ceremony {Fccdera, ii. 33-G) 
show that the coronation oath taken by the 
new monarch was stricter than the older 
form, and involved a more definite reference 
to the rights of the commons. The disgust 
occasioned by Edward’s infatuation for Ga- 
veston had nearly broken up the coronation 
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festivities, and tlie king’s fear for tke favou- 
rite’s safety liad induced kirn to postpone the 
February council till Easter. The C][ueen s 
uncles left England in gi'eat disgust that Ed- 
"ward neglected his bride for the society oi 
his ' brother Peter ’ (A7in. Faul p. 262). The 
magnates complained that the foreign upstart 
treated them with contempt, and deprived 
them of their constitutional part in the go- 
vernment of the countiy. The whole nation 
was incensed that everything should be in the 
hands of the ^ king’s idol.’ When the great 
council met on 30 April, it sharply warned 
Edward that homage was due rather to the 
crown than to the .ling’s person, and fright- 
ened him into consenting to the banishment 
of the favourite before 25 June. Gaveston 
was compelled to bend before the storm, 
and to surrender his earldom (ib. p. 263) j but 
Edward heaped fresh grants on him and re- 
mained in his society until he embarked ^ at 
Bristol. He made him regent of Ireland, with 
a vast revenue, pressed the pope to absolve 
him from the excommunication threatened 
if he returned, and soon began to actively in- 
trigue for his restoration. At the Northamp- 
ton parhament in August a nominal under- 
standing between the king and the barons 
was arrived at. His bad counsellors were re- 
moved from office, and Langton soon after 
released from prison ; yet a tournament held 
by the king at Kennington proved a failure 
through the neglect of the magnates. At last, 
on 27 April 1309, Edward was compelled to 
confront the three estates at Westminster, 
and as the price of a twenty-fifth to receive 
eleven articles of grievances, which he was 
to answer in the next parliament (liot. Pari, 
i. 443-5). But his proposal that Gaveston 
jshould retain the earldom of Cornwall was 
rejected (Hemijs’Gbukoh, ii. 275), though Ids 
intrigues succeeded so far that the chief 
barons were won over individually to consent 
or acquiesce in his restoration. Only the Earl 
of Warwick resisted the royal blandishments 
(MalmesbijeTjP. 160). The pope was induced 
to absolve Gaveston from his oaths (Ann. 
Loud, p. 157 ; Malmesbuky, p. 161). In July 
he ventured back to England, and was received 
with open arms by Edward at Chester. So 
offectually had Edward’s intrigues broken 
up the baronial opposition that no one ven- 
tured openly to object to the favourite’s re- 
turn. At a baronial parliament at Stamford 
on 27 July Edward courted popular favour 
by accepting the articles of 1309, while Glou- 
cester succeeded in persuading the magnates 
to a formal reconciliation with Gaveston, and 
■even to his restoration to the earldom of Corn- 
wall. But the favourite’s behaviour was as 
insolent as ever. Lancaster soon raised the 


standard of opposition. Along with the Ihirls 
of Lincoln, Warwick, Oxford, imd AriuuI(‘.I,lio 
refused to attend a council siiininoncd at, "t'ork 
for October (HBMlNCl ULJiKJii, ii. 2/ 5). .b^dwiird, 
as usual, sought by postponing its st^ssioo, to 
escape from his dillicultius. ilo etiobrtUed 
his Christmas court at hisfavourll.ci palmuM)! 
Langley (‘locum <piciu rox valdo dihixiti,’ 
Malm. p. 162). At last, iu Miirch 1310, (ho 
long-postponodmeeting ofmagnatns WJis held 
in London. The barons attended iu military 
array; Edward’s attempted opposition at 
once broke down. On 16 March tlii'eats ()i 
the withdrawal of allegiance couqadhHl hini. 
to consent to the appointment (Faulvrdj ii. 
105) of the twenty-one lords ordaiuers, into 
whose hands all royal ])OWta’ was pmcti(‘uJly 
bestOAved. But the limitation of his prtn’o- 
gative allect ed Edward mueh less than Ihe^ 
danger of Gaveston, against whom the clvitd- 
designs of the ordain, ers was directed, hi 
February Gavciston left tlui court. As soon 
as the council had enclt'd Edward hurried to 
the north to rejoin his favourite, and, under 
the ])rotenc (5 of warring against Bruce, Iceiq) 
Gaveston out of harm’s way, wliih^ a, voiding 
the unpleasant prose ac(' of the ordaimu’S, ami 
escaping from tliC3 necessity of olayi ng a sum- 
mons for an mtmwiow with the, king of Fraiuui! 
(ib. ii. 110; Malm. p. 165). But only two 
earls, Gloucostur and Wa,ronne, ah muled t 
‘copiosa turba peditum’ that foniu'd i lui chief 
support of the royal army. <)u 8 S<vpt, the 
host assembled at Berwick. By 16 8('pt-. tlu3 
king was at Itoxburgli, and by 13 Oct'. n,t Lin- 
lithgow; hut no enemy was t-o b(3 found (wiai 
if Edward wmro in caruesti iu seeking oiua 
Bruce, though he boa,stod that li(3 fiMirial tins 
bones of the old king mon\ tJuiu his living 
successor, retrained from fighting. J ly t 1 lo- 
ginning of November Jklward had retairmal to 
Berwick (JIautshorkm, Itinerary of PM. //, 
p. 11 9), where he remained almost entirely t ill 
the end of July 1311. In February (13U), 
Lincoln, the regexit, died, and Lancaster, his 
son-in-law, succeeded to lus esl.att^s. A ftm* 
much diiliculty Ikiwardwas ])erBuade(I to go 
a few miles south into Ihiglandi.o receive his 
homage for this property. At their m(U‘.l ing* 
they observed llio externals of friondslu]), but 
Lancaster’s refusal to salute Gaveston nmde 
Edward very angry (Lanereostj p. 2 1 5). ''JJui 
need of meeting the ordainers at last brouglit: 
Edwardback to the south, leaving ( laveston at 
Bamhoroughfor safety. But he got to London 
before the magnates were ready, and, sixmtUng 
August (1311) on a pilgrimage to Canterbury, 
returned to meet the ordainers about the end 
of that month. The ordinances were soon 
presented to him, but in the long catalogue 
of reforms that were demanded ho saw nothing 
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of importance save the articles requiring the ' 
exile of Gaveston. In vain he offered to 
consent to all other ordinances to stay the 
persecution of his hrotlier Peter and leave 
him in possession of Cornwall. At last, when 
he saw clearly that civil war was the alter- 
native, he gave an insincere and reluctant con- 
sent to them on 5 Oct. Gaveston at once left 
England for Flanders, while the harons re- 
moved his kinsfolk and adlieronts from the 
royal household. Edward was now intensely 
disturbed, and complained that the barons 
treated him like an idiot by taking out of his 
hands every detail even of the management 
of his own household. He was detained till 
the middle of December in London by fresh 
sittings of parliament, at which very little 
was done. At the end of November there 
was a rumour that Gaveston had returned 
and was hiding in the west ; before Ohiust- 
mas he openly visited the king at Windsor 
(Ann, Loud, 202), and early in the new year 
went with Edward to the north. On IS Jan. 
1312 the king issued a writ announcing the 
favourite’s return and approving his loyalty 
(Foedei'a, ii, 153). In February he restored 
him his estates (ib. ii. 167). Open war neces- 
sarily resulted, Winchelsey excommunicated 
the favourite. Lancaster and his confederates 
took arms. In vain Edward sought to pur- 
chase the safety of Gaveston in Scotland by 
recognising Bruce as king, but Edward’s 
alliance "was not worth buying, tie was at 
the time so miserably poor that he could only 
get supplies by devastating a country already 
cruelly ravaged by the Scots (Lanercost, pp. 
218-19). On 10 April (Beidlii^qtok, p. 42) 
the king and his favourite were at Newcastle. 
Thence they hastily retreated to Tynemouth, 
but Lancaster now captured Newcastle, and 
the pair, regardless of the queen’s entreaties, 
fled in a boat to Scarborough (10 May), where 
Edward left Peter while he withdrew to York 
to divert the baronial forces. But Lancaster 
occupied the intervening country while the 
other earls besieged Scarborough, where Ga- 
veston surrendered to Pembroke on condition 
that he should be unharmed till 1 Aug. Ed- 
ward accepted these terms and set to work to 
interest the pope and the king of France for 
Gaveston, hoping that the cession of Gascony 
would be a sumcient bribe to make Philip 
support his old enemy (Malmesbuey, p. 177). 
But the treachery of the harons, the seizure 
of Gaveston by Warwick, and his murder on 
Blacklow Hill (19 June) showed that all the 
bad faith was not on Edward’s side. Edward 
was powerless to do more than pay the last 
honoms to his dead friend. The body found 
a last resting-place at Langley, where a house 
I of black friars was established by Edward to 


pray for the deceased favourite’s soul (Knioh- 
Tdir, c. 2533). The Jhirls of Pembroke and 
Warenne never forgave Lancaster. Hence- 
forth they formed with Hugh Ic Despenser 
[q. V.] and Edward’s other personal adherents 
a party strong enough to prevent further 
attacks upon the king. After wearisome 
marches and negotiations, the mediation of 
Gloucester, the papal envoy and Lewis of 
Evreux, the queen’s uncle, led to the procla- 
mation of peace on 22 Dec. 1312 (Fevderdj ii. 
191-2). On 13 Nov. the birth of a son, after- 
wards Edward III, had turned the king’s 
mind further from Gaveston. Nearly a year 
elapsed before the earls made the personal 
submission stipulated in the treaty, and as 
parliamentary resources were still withheld 
Edward was plunged into an extreme desti- 
tution that could only bo partly met by loans 
from every quarter available, by laying his 
hands on as much as he could of the conflscated 
estates of the Tem^flars, and by tallages that 
provoked riots in London and Bristol. In 
May 1313 the death of Winchelsey further 
weakened the baronial party, and Edward 
prevailed on the pope to quash the election 
of the eminent scholar Thomas Cobham [q.v.] 
in favour of his creature, Walter Peynolda. 
But the pros])ects of real peace were still 
very dark. Under the pretence of illness 
Edward kept away from the s])ring parlia- 
ment in 1313 (Malmesbuey, p. 190). In May 
he and the queen, accompanied by a magnili- 
cent court, crossed the Channel and attended 
the great festivities given on Whitsunday 
by Philip the Fair at Paris, when his three 
sons, the Duke of Burgundy, and a number of 
noble yoiitks were dubbed knights before the 
magnates of the realm (ib. 190 ; Cent. Guil- 
laume BE Nakgis, i. 395-6 ,• Maetin, Jlist. of 
France^ iv. 501). They returned on 1 6 July 
(Farl. W'rits, ii. i. 101) and reached London 
only to And that the barons summoned to the 
July parliament had already returned to their 
homes in disgust. By such transparent arti- 
fices the weak king postponed the settlement 
until a new parliament that sat between 
September and November. There at last the 
three earls publicly humiliated themselves 
before the king in Westminster Hall in the 
presence of the assembled magnates (Tkoke- 
lOWE, pp. 80, 81). Feasts of reconciliation 
were heid, and nothing save the continued 
enmity of Lancaster and Hugh le Despenser 
remained of the old quarrels. On 10 Oct, 
the pardon and amnesty to the three earls and 
over four hundred minor offenders were issued 
(FcBdera, ii. 230-1). Parliament now made 
Edward a much-needed grant of money. The 
first troubles of the reign were thus finally 
appeased. Between 12 Dec. and 20 Dec. 
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(Farl. Writs j ii* i. 109) Edward made a short 
pilgrimage to Boulogne, hut liis journey was 
a secret one, and undertaken against the 
opinion of his subjects {Cont. Teiyet, ed. 
Hall, p. 11)* The q uestion of the ordinances 
was still unsettled, and soon became the 
source of fresh difficulties. 

On 17 Feb. 1314 Edward attended the en- 
thronement of Eeynolds at Canterbury. On 
28 Feb. Eoxburgh was captured by Bruce ; 
on 13 March Edinburgh fell, and soon after 
Stirling, the last of the Scottish strongholds 
that remained in Enghsh hands, promised to 
surrender if not relieved by St. John’s day 
(24 June). Edward was provoked almost to 
tears by these disasters, and eagerly pressed 
the leading earls to march against Bruce with 
all their forces. The earls replied that to 
undertake such an expedition without the 
consent of parliament would be contrary to 
the ordinances. Edward wns compelled, 
therefore, to rely upon the customary services 
of his vassals, whom he convoked for 1 0 June. 
After visiting for Easter the great abbeys of 
St. Albans and Ely (Tkokelowe, p. 83), Ed- 
ward started for the north. A great host 
tardily collected at Berwick, but Lancaster, 
Warenne, Arundel, and Warwick stayed be- 
hind, though furnishing their legal contingent 
of troops. At last, about a week before St. 
John’s day, Edward left Berwick for Stirling 
with as much confidence as if he were on a 
pilgrimage to Compostella (Malmbsbukv, p. 
202). When the great army, greatly fatigued 
by the march, reached the neighbourhood of 
Stirling, St. John’s eve had arrived. A de- 
feat in a prehminary skirmish and a slee])lcss 
and riotous night (T. de la Mooe, p. 299) 
still further unfitted the army for action. 
Gloucester strongly urged the king to wait 
another day before fighting ; but in a charac- 
teristic outburst Edward denounced his ne- 
phew as a traitor, and ordered an immediate 
action. The English army was divided into 
three lines, in the rearmost of which Edward 
remained with the bishops and monks in at- 
tendance, and protected by Hugh le l)e- 
spenser. The first line soon fell into confu- 
sion, and Gloucester, its leader, was slain. 
The royal escort at once resolved that Ed- 
ward must withdraw to a place of safety ; 
and the king, after requesting in vain admit- 
tance into Stirhng Castle, hurried off to- 
wards Dunbar, hotly pursued by the enemy. 
Thence he took ship for Berwick. The re- 
treat of the king was the signal for the flight 
of the whole army. Stirling surrendered, 
and all Scotland aclmowledged as its king 
the victor of Bannockburn. 

Meanwhile Lancaster had assembled an 
army at Pontefract, on the pretext that Ed- 


ward, if successful in Scotland, had rosolvocl 
to turn his victorious troops aga/m.st Iho con- 
federate earls. Edward wus_ compolkjd to 
make an unconditional submission !it ii parlia- 
ment at York in September, to c()uliriu the 
ordinances, to change Ids minist^ers, and to^ 
receive the earls into favour, ilagk Dn- 
spenser remained in hiding. About Christ.- 
mas time Edward celebrated Gaveston’s final 
obsequies at Langley (hlAEJinsituitr, p, 209). 
In the February parliament at London tlu^ vic- 
torious barons removed Despenser aiulAValtnr 
Langton from the council, ])m’god the royal 
household of its siyDorlluous and biirdeusonus^ 
members, and put the Idng on an allowance oi 
10/. a day. The humiliation of .tk I ward was 
furthered by the a: )poiutui(int ot Liincastcr 
as commancler-in-caief against the Scots in 
August, and completed by tbe acts ol the 
parliament of Lincoln in January 
where it was ‘ ordained Ibati the king sliouhl 
undertake no iin])ortaiit mailer withouti tlnv 
consent of tlio council, n,nd that Ijiincash'r 
should hold tln^ ])()sil'ion of (ihief i>f th(‘- 
council’ (ib. p. 224). 

Edward had thus fallen (!om])lel.(‘ly umh'r 
Lancaster’s power. Thti invasion of Ircdaiid 
by Edward Bruco, tlie revolt, of Llew(tyn 
Bren in Wales, the revolt; of Hanast.ro againsti 
Lancaster, the iScnttish dtivaslations (^xt (aid- 
ing as far south as Furness {L(vu.c}'Vi>st^\\, 233), 
the Bristol 'war iu ]31(i, aggravated by the 
floods of ]3ir> and the i)lague of cat(fi‘, tlu^ 
imheard-of scarcity of corn and t.lio uiilKadtlii- 
ness of the season of 1319 sliowial that a. 
stronger ruliMvas required. But Jjancastiyr 
failed almost as signally as Edward. After 
Michaelmas he altempled a Scol.tish (expedi- 
tion; but Edward now refused to follow him, 
so the earl nfl.urniHl, having accomplisluKi 
nothing {lb, p. 233). His failure to carry a 
new series of ordhuuices drove him into a 
sulky retirement'. This attitude again r(!- 
stored freedom to Edward and Ilia courtiers. 
The king’s a])plication to the pope to ))o re- 
lieved from ids oath to the ordinanciys, and 
for the coiuienniation of the Scots, failed of 
its purpose. Jhit Iho baronial party wa,s now 
bimk'on up, and Jklward vigorously inl'i-igutsd 
to win to his side the middle party, led by l/em- 
broke, Badleamoro, and D’Amory, husband ol? 
one of the Gloucester coheiresses. W itii tihuH 
party hatred of Lancaster was stronger tiiau 
dislike of the royal policy. The abduction of 
the Countess of Lancaster by Larl Warenne, 
planned, it was believed, by Ihlward and his- 
courtiers {Oont. Teivbt, p, 21), produced a 
new crisis. Private war Ijroke out between 
'Warenne and Lancaster in YorlcHhire, In 
July Edward went north, and under pretimee 
of the Scots war assembled in September an 
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army at York tliat was really directed ag’ainst 
Lancaster, wlio in kis turn collected troops 
at Pontefract. Both parties watched each 
other for some time, hut no actual hostilities 
followed. At the end of July the mediation 
of Pembroke and the cardinal legates resulted 
in a reference of all disputes to a parliament 
to meet at Lincoln in January 1318. Yet 
even after this Edward, on his way to London, 
marched in arms under the walls of Pontefract 
{id. pp. -3-4), but Pembroke’s strong remon- 
strances prevented any attack on Lancaster’s 
stronghold. The wearisome negotiations were 
still far from ended. The parliament origi- 
nally summoned for January was postponed 
month after month. On 2 April the capture 
of Berwick by the Scots was a new indica- 
tion of the need of union. Nevertheless at 
the council which was held on 12 April at 
Leicester another scheme of reconciliation 
broke down. All J uly the king was at N orth- 
ampton, wliile the chancellor went backwards 
and forwards to negotiate with Lancaster. 
On 31 July a pardon was issued ; on 14 Ang. 
a personal meeting of the cousins was held 
at Hathern, near Loughborough, where they 
exchanged the kiss of peace with apparent 
cordiality (Kniohtoi^, c. 2534). In October 
a parliament at York ratified the new treaty. 
It was a complete triumph for the foes of 
Edward. The ordinances were again con- 
firmed, and a permanent council was ap- 
pointed, which practically put the royal au- 
thority into commission. 

The bad seasons still continued : the Scots’ 
ravages extended j the court grew more needy ; 
law was everywhere disregarded ; while the 
imposture of John of Powderham at Oxford 
only gave expression to the general belief 
that so degenerate a son of the great Edward 
might well be a changeling. The Scottish 
war kept Edward in the north for the greater 
part of the next two years. The court, which 
removed to York in October 1318, remained 
there almost continuallyuntil January 1320. 
In March 1319 a second parliament met at 
York and made a liberal grant for the Scot- 
tish expedition (Bridlington-, p, 56 ). The 
pope now confirmed the sentence of the 
legates against the Scots. At the end of 
August Edward and Lancaster laid siege to 
^Berwick. In September the Scots ravaged 
Y'orkshire in the rear of the besiegers, and a 
pilau to carry off the queen from York very 
nearly succeeded (Malmesbuet, p. 243). On 
12 Sept. Archbishop Melton was severely 
defeated by them at Myton-on-Swale, and 
the enemy plundered as far as Pontefract. 
Edward was thus forced to raise the siege of 
Berwick, hut entirely failed to cut off the 
Scots in Yorkshire. It was believed that 


Lancaster was bribed by the Scots, but in- 
competence and disunion (piito account -for 
the failure. A two yiMirs’ truce was arranged. 
In January 1320 ICdward hold a council of 
magnates at Y'ork, which Lancaster as usual 
refused to attend. lie then went south with 
his queen, entering Ijondon on lO Feb. On 
19 June he and his queen sailed for France 
{Pari. Writs'^ ii. i. 244). Before ihe high 
altar at Amiens Cathedral ho perform ( kI his 
long-delayed homage for Ponthieu and Aqui- 
taine to Fliilip V, ]put down a mutiny of his 
subjects at Abbeville, and on 20 J uly attondod 
at Boulogne the consecration of Burghersh, 
Badlesmere’s nephew, to the bishopric of 
Lincoln. He returned to England on 22 J uly 
{Feeder a, ii, 428), and on 2 Aug. made a 
solemn entry into London. On 13 Oct. ho 
held a parliament at Westminster, which 
Lancaster again refused to attend. Eor the 
next few months the unwonted quiet con- 
tinued. 

Since Edward had put himself in the 
hands of Pembroke and Badlesmtirc he had 
enjoyed comparative security and dignity. 
Only when great enterprises were attempted 
was Lancaster still in a position to break up 
the government of the country. But Edward 
loved neither Pembroke nor his allies, and 
had now found in the younger Hugh le 1 )e- 
spenser [q. v.] a congenial successor to Ga- 
veston. The increasing favour shown by 
Edward to father and son, the revival of the 
old court following under their leadership, 
and the extensive grants lavished on them by 
the king, made them both hated and feared. 
As the husband of the eldest of the three 
Gloucester coheiresses, the younger Despen- 
ser’s ambition was to obtain the Gloucester 
earldom. Early in 1321 private war had broken 
out in South Wales between him and the 
neighbouring marchers, among whom were 
AudleyandAmory,his rivals for the Glouces- 
ter inheritance. ICdward in vain attempted to 
protect Despenser. He approached so near 
the scene of action as Gloucester. As soon 
as he went hack towards London Bespenser’s 
lands in Wales were overrun, filean while 
Lancaster and the northern lords held on 
28 June a meeting at Sherhiirn in Elmet, 
and resolved to maintain the cause of the 
marchers. Pembroke and Badlesmcre also 
took the same side, after Edward had rejected 
their advice to dismiss Despenser. On 15 J uly 
parliament met at Westminster, and Edward 
was finally compelled to accept their sentence 
of forfeiture and banishment. The elder 
Despenser immediately withdrew to foreign 
parts, hut his son took to the high seas and 
piracy. 

Edward as usual was spurred by the mis- 
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fortune of his favourites into activity, and 
cleverly took advantage of the want of har- 
mony between the various elements arrayed 
against him to prepare the way for Hugh’s 
return. An accident favoured his design. 
On 13 Oct. 1321 the queen, on her way to 
Canterbury, requested the hospitality of Lady 
Badlesmere in Leeds Castle. The doors were 
closed against her : six of her men were slain 
in the tumult that ensued. Edward was 
terribly roused by this insult to his wife. 
He at once took arms, and besieged Leeds 
Castle with such vigour that on 31 Oct. it 
capitulated. During this time an army, said 
to be thirty thousand strong, had gathered 
round Edwards standard. Six earls and 
many magnates were in his camp. Lancas- 
ter, in his hatred of Badlesmere, had taken 
no measures to counteract Edward’s plans. 
The fall of Leeds gave Edward courage to 
unfold his real designs. On 10 Dec. he ex- 
torted from the convocation of clergy their 
opinion that the proceedings against the De- 
spensers were illegal. He ordered the seizure 
of the castles of the western lands, and him- 
self marched westwards at the head of his 
forces and kept his Christmas court at Ciren- 
cester. His object now was to cross the 
Severn; but Gloucester was occupied by the 
barons, and at Worcester he found the right 
bank guarded by armed men. At Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire, the Mortimers headed the resist- 
ance, and in the struggle that ensued the town 
was l3urnt. Thence’^he proceeded to Shrews- 
bury, where the Mortimers, afraid to risk a 
battle in the absence of the long-expected 
Lancaster, allowed him to cross the river, and 
' finally surrendered themselves into his hands. 
Edward now wandered through the middle 
and southern marches, and took without re- 
sistance the main strongholds of his enemies. 
At Hereford he sharply reproved the bishop 
for his treason; thence, returning to Glouces- 
ter, he forced Maurice of Berkeley to s\irr(in- 
der that town and Berkeley itself. On 11 Fob. 
1322 Edward issued at Gloucester writs for 
the recall oftheDespensers (Farl. WnU^ ir. i. 
276). He thence proceeded to the midlands, 
where the northern lords, thoroughly fright- 
ened into activity, were now besieging Tick- 
hill. On 28 F eb. the royal levies assembled 
at Coventry, but Lancaster, after endeavonr- 
mg to defend the passage of the Trent at 
Burton, fled to the north, where Sir Andrew 
Harclay was turning against the traitors the 
forces collected against the Scotch. The 
king’s triumph was now assured. Tutbury 
and Kenilworth surrendered, Lancaster’s 
most trusty officers deserted him, and Koger 
DAmory fell dying into the king’s hands. 
Lancaster and Hereford, unable to find shelter 


even at Pontefract, hurried nordiwjLrds to 
join the Scots. On 1 G March tlu'-y Aven^ mot 
’by Harclay at Boroughbridgi^, Vorksliin^ 
where Hereford was slain and Lu,iuvist.('.r cap- 
tured. Five days later Edward ]n*(\si(l(Kl ovtu: 
Lancaster’s hasty and irroguhu* trial al Ills own 
castle of Pontefract. Keftiscd cv(‘n a- luairi tig, 
he was beheaded the next day. The iitaqietual 
imprisonment of the Mortimers ami Autlb^y, 
the hanging of Badlesmere at Oanlmhury;,. 
the execution of about thirty lessm* oircmbvrs, 
com]fieted the signal triumph of Edwai’tl and 
the Despensers. On 2 klay a full ])a,rl iament 
met at York, finally revoked the ordiminccs,*, 
and, in opposition to the baronial oligarchy 
that had so long fettered the action of E(l- 
ward,laid down the principle that all Aveighty 
affairs of state should proceed from the coun- 
sel and consent of king, clergy, lords, and 
commons. The issue of some new ordinances 
of Edward’s OAvn Avas perlia])S intimded to 
show that the king, no less than I'kirl lliomas, 
was Avilling to confer the henefits of good 
government on his people. 

The troiililf ‘S Avere no sonmu’ over than , a,t Iho 
end of July (1322), EdAvard undertook a, ni^w 
expedition against Scotland, the t ruce, having- 
already expired; but the invasion avus no inorcf 
successful than his other mart, i ill exploit, s. 1 tcr- 
Avick was bcsiegcid, but to no pur])os('. 'Hruc,o 
AvitlidroAY over the Forth, heaving Lotluau 
desolate. Before Siqit.einluu’ Edward avus 
defeated by pestilence and lauiim', niiluu- tlurn, 
by the enemy pp. 21.7-S). ( )n his 

return to England Jiriico foil owed in his wakiv 
About brichaelmaKS EdAvard was nmirly <jup- 
tuved at Byland Abbiy. He. tied as ’ far aa 
P>r idling-inn. The parliament, summonocl to 
Itipou on 14 Noax, was unable to nnsd, furtlua* 
north than York. In .I'anuary 1323 ,1 inrc.lay 
tunu'xl traitor, making his priGit e tnaily wit li. 
the Scots {ih. p. 218), jiistilied, iti a\ 7 is though t 
in the north, l)y the king’s innhility to dermul 
his realm. At. last, on 30 May (Fwdora^ ii. 
521 ), a truce for tliirtemi years enchal .bklward’a 
vain attempts to subdue Scotland. 

From 1322 to 132G Edward reigmsl hx 
comparative t ranquillity muhu’ the guidamco 
of the Des])onsors. Some sslight attenrot.s to- 
assail the Despensers avcu’c easily put down ; 
but the deplorable condition of ’the country 
and the miserable poverty of the royal (ex- 
chequer Axmre from the beginning tlm chief 
dangers of the iiOAV gOAmrnmont. The l)(i- 
spenaers shoAved little capacity as adminis- 
trators, and their greed and insohnuu) soon 
caused old ha1;rodB to bo revive', d. In par- 
ticular, Queen Isabella became a furious' 
enemy of the younger Desponser, by avIiobo 
counsel, it was believed, she was on 28 Sept.. 
1324 deprived of her lands and servants, aiidi 
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limited to an allowance of twenty sliillinfi's a 
•day {Lanercost, p. 254 ; Ami. Paul. ]). 307). 
Meanwliilo Edward oUcnded some of tlio most 
important of liis old friends. lie alienated 
Archbishop Ileynolds by making the Arch- 
bishop of York his treasurer ; his treatment 
•of Badlesmere had already made Burghersh 
n secret foe; new men, like Stratford and 
Ayreminne, disliked Edward for opposing 
their promotion. With even greater folly Ed- 
ward provoked a quarrel witli Henry, carl of 
Leicester, the brother and heir of Thomas of 
Lancaster (MALMnsutmr, pp. 280-1). On 
1 Ang. 1324 lloger Mortimer escaped from 
the Tower to Eranco, where ho became a 
nnclens of disaffection. Thus Edward gra- 
dually alienated all his possible supporters, 
and, quite careless or unconscious of his iso- 
lation, Avas left to face the indignation of 
a misgoverned nation, and the rancorous 
hatred of leaders of embittered factions. 

A neAv danger now came from Prance, 
Charles IV, who had succeeded Philip V in 
1322, had long been clamouring that Edward 
should perform homage to him for Aquitaine 
and Ponthicu. In June 1324 Pembroke, the 
last influential and faithful friend of Edward, 
died at Paris while attempting to satisfy the 
Prench king’s demands. Edmund of Kent 
[q. V.], who had been sent to Paris in April, 
proved a sorry diplomatist. Before the end 
of the year actual hostilities commenced by 
a Prench attack on Gascony. 

All could have been easily settled if Ed- 
ward had crossed over and performed homage. 
But the Bespensers were afraid to let him 
escape from their hands, and on 9 March 
1325 Edward gave way to the blandishments 
of liis queen, and allowed her to visit her 
brother’s court as his representative. It was 
not Isabella’s policy to settle the differences 
between her brother and husband. She pro- 
cured the prolongation of a truce until 
1 Ang., while Edward, whose arbitrary pro- 
ceedings in the early summer had provoked 
discontent without actual resistance, met his 
parliament at London on 25 J une, when the 
magnates strongly expressed their opinion 
that he should immediately go to Prance. 

Edward pretended to make preparations 
for his departure, but gladly availed himself 
of a proposal of the French king that he 
should give Gascony to his eldest son, and 
that the homage of the latter should he ac- 
cepted in place of his. On 12 Sept, the 
young Duke of Aquitaine sailed to Prance, 
and before the end of the month performed 
homage to Charles lY at Vincennes. 

Edward now recalled Isabella to England, 
but she absolutely refused to go as long as 
Hugh le Despenser remained in power, Ed- 


ward laid his grievanci^s ho Toro the parlia- 
nuiut which sat at Wostminsti^r between 
18 Kov- and 5 Dec., and requostod mediation. 
A letter from the bishops Had no ellbct either 
on Isabella or her son. Early in 'December 
Edward wrote strong letters' to Charles, to 
Isabella, and to the young Edward {Fevdera, 
ii. 615-1()). All throiigh tbo spring oC 132() 
he plied tliem alternately with prayers and 
threats, but all to no piuposo. It was now 
plain that Isabella had Ibrinod wilih Mortimer 
and the other exiles at Paris a deliberate plan 
for overthrowing the Des])cnsers, it not of de- 
throning Edward himself The king’s am- 
bassador, his brother, the Count of ilaiuanlt, 
whose daughter was betrothed to the Diikii 
of Aquitaine, joined them. On 2-1 Sept, 1326 
Isabella and her folio woias landed at Orwell 
in Suffolk, and received, iminodiatoly on land- 
ing, such support as insured her triumiih. 

Edward meanwhile had made frantic and 
futile elForts in sclf-dolbnco ; hut his parlia- 
ments and councils would give him no aid, 
his followers deserted him, and ihe armies 
he summoned never assembled. In August 
(1326) he was at Clarendon, PoriEc^st cu’, ami 
llomsey, whence ho returned to Jjomlon, and 
took up his abode in the Tow(u\ ( )ti 27 Siqit. 
he received in London the nows of Is!Lb(dla ’8 
arrival. Ho liad in jiroAuous tiuuss ma.de cl- 
forts to conciliate tlio Ijondoners, but it was 
all in vain. On 2 Oct. 1 10 lied westwards Avith 
the chancellor Baldock and t.lu^ youugcu* De- 
spenser, doubtless Avith, the oljjfict of tiiking 
refuge 011 his favourite’s estat(\s in South 
Wales, and relying with too giv'.al; riislmess 
on the promise of the Welsh and his popu- 
larity with them (T. DM LA klooK, ]). 309). On 
10 and 11 Oct. ho was at Gloue, ester, whence 
he issued an abortive summons of the msgh- 
bourhood to arms. Next day lui Ava.s a,t W est- 
biiry-on-Severu, in the b’orest of Dea.n. On 
14 Oct. ho was at Tintoru, a ml from 16 to 
21 Oct. at Chepstow (IVr/. Ph/'/'.s', n. i. 451- 
452), whence ho despatched tlu^ ddm* De- 
spenser to Bristol, Avhere on 26 Oe-t. he mot 
his fate. On the same day thij proidaniation 
of the Duke of Aquitaine as guardia,n of the 
realm shoAved that success had givim the 
confederates wider hopes than the dt^str ac- 
tion of the Despensors and the avenging of 
Earl Thomas {Fatdera, ii. 64-6). 

Edward next made an attempt to take ship 
for Lundy, whither bo had already s( 3 iit sup- 
plies as to a safe refuge ; hut contrary Avinds 
prevented his landing (T. nil la Moim, p. 309), 
and he again disembarked in Glamorgan. On 
27 and 28 Oct. he was at OarcUir. On 28 and 
29 Oct. he was at Caei’p hilly, still issuing from 
both xffaces writs of summons ami commis- 
sions of array {Ik'dera, ii. 640 ; FarL Writs f 
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II. i. 453). Between 5 and 10 Nov. lie was 
at Neath beseeching the men of Gower to come 
to his aid {Farl. Writs, ii. i. 454). On 10 Nov. 
he sent the abbot of Neath and others to ne- 
gotiate with the queen. Meanwhile Henry of 
Lancaster and Bhys ap Howel, a Welsh clerk 
newly released from the Tower by the queen, 
were specially despatched to effect his capture. 
Bribes and spies soon made his retreat known. 
On 16 Nov. the king and all his party fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and were con- 
ducted to the castle of Llantrissaint {Ann. 
Faul. p. 319 ; KifnoHTOiT, c. 2545, says they 
were captured at Neath). On 20 Nov. Bal- 
dock and the younger Despenser were handed 
over to the queen at Hereford, where they 
were speedily executed. On the same day 
Edward, who had been retained in the cus- 
tody of Lancaster, was compelled to surrender 
the great seal to Bishop Adam of Orlton at 
Monmouth [Feeder a, ii. 646), Edward was 
thence despatched to Kenilworth, where he 
remained the whole winter, still in Lancas- 
ter’s custody, and treated honourably and 
generously by his magnanimous captor. 

A parliament assembled at Westminster 
on 7 Jan. 1327. At Orlton’s instigation the 
estates chose Edward, duke of Aquitaine, as 
their king. Bishop Stratford drew up six 
articles justifying Edward’s deposition. But 
a formal resignation was thought desirable by 
the queen’s advisers. Two efforts were made 
to persuade Edward to meet the parliament 
(Farl. Writs, ii. i. 457 ; Zanercosf, p. 257), 
but on his resolute refusal a committee of the 
bishops, barons, and judges was sent to Kenil- 
worth. On 20 Jan. Edward, clothed in black, 
gave them audience. At first he fainted, 
but, recovering himself, he listened with tears 
and groans to an address of Orlton’s. Then 
Sir W. Trussell, as proctor of parliament, re- 
nounced homage to him, and Sir T. Blount, 
the steward of the household, broke his staff 
of office. Edward now spoke, lamenting his 
ill-fortune and his trust in traitorous coun- 
sellors, but rejoicing that his son would now 
be king (KsauHTOii, c. 2550). The deputa- 
tion then departed, and Edward II’s reign 
was at an end. 

The deposed king remained at Kenilworth 
until the spring, on the whole patiently bear- 
ing his sufferings, but complaining bitterly 
of his separation from his wife and children. 
Some curious verses are preserved which 
are said to have been written by him (they 
are given in Latin in Fabiak, p. 185, but the 
French original is given in a manuscript at 
Longleat, IKst. MSS. Commissio 7 i, 3rd Kep. 
180). The government of Isabella and Mor- 
timer was, however, too insecure to allow Ed- 
ward to remain alive, and a possible instrument 


of their degradation. He was transferred at tho 
suggestion of Orlton from the mild custody 
of his cousin to that of two knights, Thomas 
de Gournay and John Maltravcrs, who on. 
3 April removed him by night from Kenil- 
worth. Such secrecy enveloped his subse- 
quent movements that very difiorent accounts 
of them have been preserved. Sir T. de la 
Moor (pp. 315-19), who has preserved tho most 
circumstantial narrative (but cf. ArclicBologiay 
xxvii. 274, 297), says he was taken first to 
Corfe Castle and thence to Bristol. But on 
his whereabouts becoming known some of 
the citizens formed a plot for his liheration, 
wherenponhe was secretly conducted by night 
to Berkeley. Murimuth (pp. 63-5) gives 
a rather different account of .lis wanderings, 
hut brings him ultimately to Berkeley. The 
new gaolers now inflicted every possible in- 
dignity upon Edward, and entered on a sys- 
tematic course of ill-treatment which could 
have but one end. He was denied suflicient 
food and clothing, he was prevented from 
sleeping, he was crowned with a crown of hay, 
and shaved by the roadside with ditch water. 
Yet the queen reproved the guards for Ihoir 
mild treatment. At last Thomas of Berkeley 
was removed from his own castle, so that the 
iuhiimanity of the gaolers should be do])rivecl 
of its last restraint. Edward was now removed 
to a ;eestilential chamber over a charuel-bouao 
in the bopc that he would die of disease; 
but as his robust constitution still prevailed, 
ho was barbarously murdcrcid in Ids bed on 
21 Sept. Ilis dying shrieks, resounding 
throughout tho castle, sulliciently attested 
tho horror of his end. It was givem out that 
he had died a natural death, and Ids body 
was exposed to view as evidence of his end 
(' Documents relating to tho Dtjaih and J hirial 
of Edward II,’ by S. A. Moore, in Archceologia, 
1. 215-226). At last it was buried with con- 
siderable pomp in the abbey of St. Peter at 
Gloucester, now tho cathedral (//a) In after 
years his son erected a tomb over his remains, 
which is one of tho glories of medijoval sculp- 
ture and decorative tabernacle work (An7i<r^Y;/, 
Journ, xvii. 297-310). Ilis misfortunes had 
so far caused his errors to bo forgotten, that 
it was much debated by the people whetluu*, 
like Thomas of Lancaster, ho liad not merited 
the honour of sanctity (Knicuiton, c- 2551), 
The Welsh, among whom he was always 
popular, kept green the memory of his fat(^ by 
mournful dirges in their native tongue (Wau- 
SINGUAM, i. 83). 

Edward’s death was so mysterious that 
rumours were soon spread by the foes of the 
government that he was still alive. For be- 
lieving such rumours Edmund of Kent in- 
curred the penalties of treason in 1328. In 
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tlio next generation a circumstantial story 
was repeated tliat Edward liad escaped Ironx 
Berkeley, and after long Avandcrings in lin- 
land, Eng'land, the Low Countries, and 
France, ended Lis life in a Lermit’s cell in 
Lombardy (letter of Manuel Fiesclii to Ed- 
ward III from Cartulary of Maguelone in 
No. 37 of tlie Publimfions de. la ISoc.iete 
AvcMologiqiie da Montpellier (ISTS) ; cf. ar- 
ticle of Mr. Bent in Macmillayils Magazine^ 
xli. 393-4, Notes and Queries, Gtli series, ii. 
381, 401, _ 489, and Stubbs, Chron. Edio. 1 
and II, ii. ciii-cviii). 

Edward’s family by his wife consisted of 
(1) Edward of Windsor, born at Windsor 
on 13 Nov. 1312, who succeeded him [see 
Ebwaeb III] ; (2) John of Elthain, born at 
Eltham; (3) Eleanor, also called Isabella 
{Ann. Paid. p. 283), Lorn at Woodstock on 
8 June 1318, and married in 1332 to Regi- 
nald, count of Guelderland ; (4) Joan of the 
Tower, born in that fortress in July 1321, 
married in 1328 to David, son of Robert Bruce, 
and afterwards king of Scots ; she was dead 
in 1357 (Sanbtobd, Geneahc/ical History, 
pp. 145-56). 

[Some of the best authorities for Edward lEs 
lifo and roign are collected by Dr. Stubbs in his 
Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and Ed- 
ward II in the Rolls Series, with very valuable 
prefaces. They include the short and incom- 
plete biography by Sir T. de la Moor, and also 
the Annales Paulini, Annales Londinienses, and 
the Lives by the Monk of Malmesbury and 
canon of Bridlington. Other chroniclers are A. 
Murimuth and W. of Hemingburgh (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.), the continuator of Trivet (ed.Hall), 1722, 
the Annals of Lanercost and Scalaclironica (Ban- 
natyne Club), Henry of Knighton in Twysden’s 
Decern Scriptores, Higden’sPolychronicon,TrokG- 
lowe (Rolls Ser.), Blaneford (Rolls Ser.), Wal- 
singham (Rolls Scr.) The chief published original 
documents are those collected inRymer’sEooclera, 
vol. ii. Record edition, Parliamentary Writs, 
vol. ii. and the Rolls of Parliament, vol. i. The 
Rev. 0. H. Hartshorne has published an itinerary 
of Edward H in Collectanea Archseologica, i. 
113-44, British Arch. Association. The best 
modern accounts of the reign are in Stubbs’s 
Const. Hist. vol. ii. and Pauli’s Geschichte von 
England, vol. iv.] T. P. T. 

EDWARD III (1312-1377), king, eldest 
son of Edward II and Isabella, daughter of 
Philip IV of France, was born at Windsor 
Castle on 13 Nov. 1312, and was baptised on 
the 16th, His uncle, Prince Lewis of France, 
and other Frenchmen at the court wished 
that he should he named Lewis, hut the Eng- 
lish lords would not allow it. The king, who 
is said to have been consoled by his birth for 
the loss of Gaveston (Teokelowe, p. 79), 
gave him the counties of Chester and Flint, 


and ho was summoned (,o pari i am out as Earl 
of ClKistcn* in 1320. I Ce never boro tho title 
of Driuc(i of Wahss. His tutor was Richard 
d(i Ihxry [q. v.“|, afterwards l)i shop of Durham. 

Til order to avoid doing lioraagn to Charles IV 
of Franco tho kitig transferred ihe county of 
Ponthicn to him. on 2 Sept. 1325, and the 
dnchy of Aquitaine on tho 10th {Fmdera, ii 
607,608). He sailed fnnn Dover on tho 12th, 
joined his motlun in Franc(',, and did homage 
to his niicle for his French, iiefs ( Cos?, W ill. 

OF Nano i s, ii. 60 ) . I [0 a(*,com])an ied his mother 
to Ilainanlt, and visited tho cmirti of CJoimt 
William at Valonciennos in the snmmor of 
1326 (Feotssa'Et, i. 23, 233). Isabella en- 
tered into an agreement on 27 Aug. to for- 
ward tho marriage of her son to Philippa, the 
count’s daughter (Feotssaet, od. Ijuco, Prof, 
cl). Edward landed with hivS mother and the 
force of Hainaulters and others that she had 
engaged to lielp her on 27 Sept, at Colvasse, 
near Harwich, and {iccompanied lun on her 
march towards London by Bury St. Edmun ds, 
Cambridge, and Dunstable. *Thon, hearing ^ 
that the king had loft London, the queen 
turned westwards, and at Oxford Edward 
heard Bishop Orlton preach Ins ti’easonable 
sermon [see under Adam 0 1'’ 0 rt/pon] . h>om 
Oxford he was taken to AVallingTord and 
Gloucester, where the queen’s mnny was j oinecl 
by many lords. Thence tlu‘- (|U(',(m marched 
to Berkeley, and on 26 Oct. to Bristol. Tho 
town was surrendered to Iks*, and tho next 
day Hugh Despenser the elder [q. v.] Avas 
put to death, and Edward was proclaimed 
guardian of the kingdom in tlu^ name of his 
father and during Ids absence {Fmlera, ii. 
646). On tho 2Sth ho issued Avrit s for a ■|)ar- 
liament in the Idng’s nanuL When tho par- 
liament met at Westminster on 7 .Ian. 1327 
the king Avas a prisoner, jind an oath, Avas 
taken by the prelates and lords to uphold tho 
cause of the queen and her vson. On tlui I3tli 
Orlton demanded whethen* tlu\y would liavo 
the king or his son to reign over tliera. Tho 
next day Edward aaris chosen, and Avas ])re- 
sented to the people in Woslminstin- Hall 
(W. Dene, Anglia &aera, i. 367 ; for fuller 
accounts of this revolution see Stubbs, Chron* 
of Edioards I and II, vol. ii. Intro d., and 
Const. Hist. ii. 358 sq.) As Edward declared* 
that he Avould not accept the croAvn Avithout 
his father’s consent, the king Avas forced to- 
agree to his OAvn deposition. 

The new king’s peace Avas proclaimed on 
24 Jan. ; he was knighted by his cousin Henry^ 
earl of Lancaster, and Avas croAvned on Sun- 
day,^ the 29th {Fmdera, ii. 684). He met his 
parliament onSFeb. : a council was appointed 
for him, and the chief member of it was Lan- 
caster, who was the young king’s nominal 
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guardian. All real poTv^er, however, was in 
the hands of the queen and Mortimer,^ and 
for the next four years Edward was entirely 
governed by them (AvESBUEr, p. 7). Isabella 
obtained so enormous a settlement that the 
In' n g was left with only a third of the re- 
Tenues of the crown (Meeimitth, p. 53). 
Peace was made with France on 31 March; 
both kings were to restore whatever had been 
►seized dining time of peace, and Edward 
bound himself to pay fifty thousand marks to 
the French king (Fodder a, ii. 700). Although 
negotiations were on foot for a permanent 
peace with Scotland, both countries prepared 
for war, and on 5 April the king ordered all 
who owed him service to meet at Newcastle 
on 29 May {ih. 702). He marched with his 
mother to York, where he w^as joined by Sir 
John of Hainault and a body of Flemish. 
While he wms holding a feast on Trinity 
Sunday a fierce qiiairel broke out between 
the Hainaulters and the Englisli archers, in 
which many were slain on both sides (Jehait 
iB Bel, i. 39 ; FROissAET,i. 45). The truce 
was actually broken by the Scots, who in- 
vaded the northern counties under Pandolph, 
earl of Moray, and Douglas. Edward marched 
from York to Durham without gaining any 
tidings of the enemy, though he everywhere 
beheld signs of the devastation they had 
wrought. He crossed the Tyne, hoping to 
intercept the Scots on their return. After 
remaining a week on the left bank of the 
river without finding the enemy, he ordered 
his troops, who had suffered much from con- 
stant rain, to recross the river. At last an 
■esquire named Thomas Hokesby brought him 
news of the enemy and led the army to the 
place where they were encamped, a service 
for which the king knighted lini and gave 
him lOOZ. a year {Fcedera, ii. 717). The Scots, 
twenty-four thousand in number, occupied 
.so strong a position on the right bank of 
the Wear that Edward, though at the head 
of sixty-two thousand men, did not dare to 
oross the river and attack them. It was 
therefore decided, as they seemed to he cut 
•off from returning to their country, to starve 
them into leaving their position and giving 
battle. Early in the morning of the fourth 
day it was discovered that they had decamped. 
Edward followed them and found them even 
more strongly posted than before at Stanhope 
Park. Again the English encamped in front 
•of them, and the first night after Edward’s 
arrival Douglas, at the head of a small party, 
surprised the camp, penetrated to the king’s 
tent, cut some of the cords, and led his men 
hack with little loss (Bridlington, p. 90 ; 
Jehanlb Bel,!. 67 ; Feoissaet, i. G8, 279). 
After the two armies had faced each other 
YOL. XVII. 


for fifteen days or more the Scots again de- 
camped by night, and Edward gave ^iip all 
hope of cutting off their retreat or forcing 
them to fight. His army was unable to move 
with the same rapidity as the Scots, who were 
unencumbered with baggage^. ; h.{3 wa.s alto- 
gether outmanoeuvred, and hui his troo])a hatdc 
to Yhrk, much chagrined with the ill success 
of his first military entorpriH(L He had to 
nay 14,OOOZ. to Sir John of Hainault for his 
help (FcQderaj ii. 708) ; he raised momjy ltom. 
the Bardi, Florentine bankers {lb, 712), re- 
ceived a twentieth from the parliament that 
met at Lincoln on 15 Sept., and a tenth from 
the clergy of Canterbury (Kn io n ton, (L 2552). 
The king's father was put to death on 21 Sept. 
On 15 Aug. Edward wrote from Y^ork to 
John XXII for a dispensation for his marriag(3 
with Philippa of Flainault, for his mother and 
the Countess of Hainault were ])oth grand- 
children of Philip III of France {Fa'dera^ ii. 
712). The dis])ensation was granted ; Phi- 
lippa arrived in London on 24 Dec.., suid the 
marriage was performed at York on 24 Jan. 
1328 by William JMelton, archbishop olA'ork, 
the king being then little mori^ than fiftcam, 
and his bride still younger. Ati the pa.rlia- 
ment held at York on 1 March ])eaci‘. was inadt^ 
with Scotland, and tlui treaty was c.onlirnK'd 
in the parliament which met at North amp- 
ton on 24 Ai)ril. By this tveaty ICdwa.rd 
gave up all claims over the Scottish kingdom; 
a marriage was arranged beliWeim his sist(n* 
Joan and David, the heir of King Uobert; a 
perpetual alliance “was madebtitiwi'ou ih(3 j.wo 
ivingdoms, saving the allia-nce between Scot- 
land and Franco, and the Scoldlsh king bound 
himself to pay Jklward 20, 000/. ( 4 Al ay, ih. 
pp. 734, 740). The treaty was held to be the 
wc)rk of Isabella and Mortiimjr, jind was ge- 
nerally condemned in England as shamfd'nl 
(Avesbijey, p. 7; WALaxmaiAM, i. 192). Isa- 
hella ae(!ms to have got hold of a larg(^ '|)art 
of the money i)ai(l by tlui Scottish king (idn- 
dem, ii. 770, 785). Edward now sent two 
representatives to Paris to state his (daini to 
the French throne, vacant by tlio death of 
Oliarlea IV. He claimed as tli(3 lufir of 
Philip IV, through Ills mother, Isabella. By 
the so-called Salic lawlsabtdla andli(U' heirs 
were barred from the succession, and, evmi 
supposing that, though females were ])arred, 
they had nevertheless been held capable of 
transmitting a right to th(3 throne, Charles of 
Evreux, the son of Jeanne of Navarre, daugh- 
ter of Philip IV, would have had at least as 
good a claim as Edward. The throne xvas 
adjudged to Philip of Valois, son of a younger 
brother of Philip IV. The insolence and ra- 
pacity of the queen-mother and Morfcimor 
gave deep offence to the nobles, and tho 
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nation generally was scandalised at tlio con- was clone bavolieadcd and witliuugirt sword, 
nection tliat w^as said to exist dietiveen tliem Edward reruscid this, and lio was forced to 
and enraged at the dishonourable peace with ■ accept general lionuigti on hldward’s promise 
Scotland. Lancaster, the head of the party that on his rotuni ho would search the re- 
which held to the policy of the ‘ordaiiiers’ cords of his Icingdoin, and if liege homage 
of the last reign, and the chief lord of the was due avouIcI send over an aclmowledg- 
conncil, "was denied access to the Icing, and nieut hy letters ])ateut. Tluni hhlward de- 
found himself virtually powerless. He dc- mandcct restitution of certain lands that 
termined to inalce a stand against the tyranny had l)een taken from his hither. To this 
of the favourite, and, lieuring that Mortimer Lhilip answered that they had been taken 
had como up to the parliament at Salisbury in war (meaning that they did not come 
on 24 Oct. with an armed retinae, declared under the terms of the treaty of 1327), and 
that he would not attend, and remained at that if hdward had any cause ol C()m])hiint he 
"Winchester under arms with some of his sliould bring it hoforc the parliament ol’ Paris 
party. His action was upheld by the Icing’s (ib, ]). 705; Qmt. Will, oij' Nano is, ii. 107). 
uncles, the Earls of Kent and Norfolk, hy I^ldward returned to England on the 11th, 
Stratford, bishop of Winchester, and others, well pleased with his visit and the honour 
EdwardAvasforced to adjourn the parliament that had been done him, and at once pro- 
till the following Eehruary, and Mortimer posed marriages between his sister J^heanor 
wished him to inarch at once to Winchester and Philip’s eldest son, and betwcmi his 
against the earl. Shortly afterwards the king brother John and a daughter of Philip {ib. pp. 
rode with Mortimer and the queen to ravage 706,777); but those proposals came to naught, 
the eaiTs lands (W. Pbne, Anglia Sacra, i. Meanwhile Mortimer and Isaliella had not 
309 ; Knighton, c. 2557). Lancaster made a forgiven the attempt that had boim made’ 
confederation against the favourite at London , against them, and Mortimer is said to have 
on 2 Jan. 1329 (BAKNES,p. 31), and marched ’ contrived a scheme which enabled him to ac- 
with a considerable force to Bedford in the cuse the Earl of Kent of tnuison [forparticu- 
hope of meeting him. Meanwhile his town of lars see under Edmund oe Woodstock]. The 
Leicester was surrendered to Mortimer and earl vvas tried by his ])cers, unjustly coii- 
the queen, and before long Kent and Norfolk deinned, and put to death on 19 hlaridi 1330, 
withdrew from him. Peace was made ho- Isabella and Mortiimu’ liastoning on his oxe- 
tween the two parties by Mepeham, archbishop ention for fear that tlie king miglit iuterfore 
of Canterbury, and Lord Beaumont and some to pvevcmt it, and, as it seems, giving the 
other followers of the earl were forced to take order for it without the Icing’s knowledge 
shelter in France. ('Knighton, c. 2557 ; Bahnes, p. 4d). ()n 

Early in February messengers came from 4 March Queen Philippa was crowned, and 
Philip Vl of France to Edward at Windsor, on 15 Juno she boro Edward his lirst-hom 
bidding him come and do homage for his child, ]^]dward, afterwards calhul the Black 
Erench fiefs. He had received a like sum- Prince [q. v.] Tlic birth of his son seems to 
mons the year before, and now he laid the have dotperminod Edward to free himself from 
matter before the magnates assembled in par- the thraldom in which he was Icept by his 
liament at Westminster. When they decided mother and her favouritiL 'When parliament 
that he should obey the summons he appointed met at Nottingham in October, Isabella and 
a proctor to declare that his homage did not Mortimer took up their abode in the castle, 
prejudice his claim to the French crown. On which was closely kept. TJio king consulted 
20 May he sailed from Dover, leaving his with some of his friends, and especially with 
brother John, earl of Cornwall, as guardian William Montacutc, how they miglit seize 
of the kingdom (Fcjcdera, ii. 763, 764). He Mortimer. They, and the king with them,, 
landed at Whitsand, and thence went 1 0 Boii- entered the castle by night through an nnder- 
logne, and so to Moutreiiil, where Philip’s ground passage and' seized Mortimer and some 
messengers met him and conducted him to of his party. He was taken to London, con- 
Amiens. There Philip awaited him with the denmed without trial by his peers as noto- 
kings of Bohemia, Navarre, and Majorca, and rioiisly guilty of several trcasona]blo acts, and 
many princes and lords whom he had invited oarticif-arly of the dcuith of the late king, and 
to witness the ceremony. The homage was hanged on 29 Nov. By the king’s command 
done in the choir of Amiens Cathedral on the lords passed sentence on Sir Simon Bere- 
6 June, but the ceremony could scarcely have ford, one of Mortimer’s abettors, though they 
pleased Philip, for Edward appeared in a robe were not his peers, and ho also was hanged, 
of crimson velvet worked with leopards in A pension was allotted to the queen-mother, 
gold and wearing his crown, sword, and and she was kept until her death in a kind 
spurs. Philip demanded liege homage, which of honourable confinement at Castle Eising 
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in Norfolk, where the king visited her every 
year. 

The overthrow of Mortimer made Edward 
at the age of eighteen a king in fact as well 
as in name. In person he was graceful, and 
his face was ‘as the face of a god’ (jCont. 
MimmiiTH, p. 22G). His manners were 
courtly and his voice winning. He was 
strong and active, and loved hunting, hawk- 
ing, the practice of knightly exercises, and, 
above all, war itself. Considerable care must 
have been spent on his education, for he 
certainly spoke English as well as Erench 
(Ekoissaht, i. 266 sq., 300, 324, 360, iv. 290, 
326), and evidently understood German. He 
was fearless in battle, and, though over-fond 
of pleasure, was until his later years ener- 
getic in all his undertakings. Although ac- 
cording to modern notions his ambition is to 
be reckoned a gi-ave defect in his character, 
it seemed in his day a kingly quality. Nor 
were his wars undertaken without cause, or 
indeed, according to the ideas of the time, 
without ample justification. His attempts 
to bring Scotland under his power were at 
first merely a continuation of an inherited 
policy that it would have been held shameful 
to repudiate, and later were forced upon him 
by tlie alliance between that country and 
Erance. And the Erench war was in the 
first instance provoked by the aggressions of 
Philip, though Edward’s assumption of the 
title of king of Erance, a measure of political 
expediency, rendered peace impossible. He 
was liberal in his 'gilts, magnificent in his 
doings, profuse in his expenditure, and, though 
not boastful, inordinately ostentatious. No 
sense of duty beyond what was then held 
to become a knight influenced his conduct. 
While he was not wantonly cruel he was 
hard-hearted : his private life was immoral, 
and his old age was dishonoured by indul- 
gence in a shameful passion. As a king lie 
had no settled principles of constitutional 
policy. Regarding his kingship mainly as 
the means of raising the money he needed 
for his wars and his pleasures, he neither 
strove to preserve prerogatives as the just 
rights of the crown, nor yielded anything 
out of consideration for the rights or wel- 
fare of his subjects. Although the early 
glories of his reign were greeted with ap- 
plause, he never won the love of his people ; 
they groaned under the effects of his extrava- 
gance, and fled at his coming lest his officers 
should seize their goods. His commercial 
policy was enlightened, and has won him 
the title of the ‘ father of English commerce’ 
(HallA3I, Const. Hist. iii. 321), but it was 
mainly inspired by selfish motives, and he 
never scrupled to sacrifice the interests of 


the English merchants to obtain a supply of 
money or secure an ally. In foreign politics 
he showed genius ; his alliances wore well 
devised and skilfully obtained, but lie scorns 
to have expected more from his allies than 
they were likely to do for him, for England 
still stood so far apart from continental 
afiairs that her alliance was not of imicli 
practical importance, except commercially. 
As a leader in war Edward could cu'dor a 
battle and inspire his army with his own 
confidence, but he could not ]}lan a cam- 
paign; he was rash, and left too mncli to 
chance. During the first part of his reign 
he paid much attention to naval administra- 
tion ; he siiccessfully asserted tlie maritime 
supremacy of the country, and was entitled 
by parliament the ‘ king of the sea ’ (Hot. 
Farl. ii. 311) ; he neglected the navy in his 
later years. Little as the nation owed him 
in other respects, liis achievements by sea 
and land made the English name respected. 
Apart from the story of these acts the chief 
interest of the reign is foreign to the purpose 
of a biographical sketch ; it cotisists in the 
transition that it witnessed from niedijcval 
to modern systems and ideas (Stujibs, Const. 
Hist. ii. 375, which should be consulted for 
an estimate of Edward’s cliaractcr). Parlia- 
ment adopted its present division into two 
houses, and in various points gradually gained 
on the prerogative. In church matters, pai)al 
usurpations were mot by direct and dcjcisivo 
legislation, an anti-clerical party appeared, 
the wealth of tlie church was attaclc(Ml, and 
a protest wms made against clerical adniiniB- 
tration. As regards jurisdiction, the i*cign 
saw a separation botweem the judicial work 
of the council and of the chanctdlox', who 
now began to act as an independent judge 
of equity. Chivalry, alre3ady decaying, and 
feudalism, already long decayed, received a 
deathblow from the use of pinpowder. Cther 
and wider social changes followed the ‘ groat 
pestilence’ — an increase in the importance 
of capital in trade and the rise of journoymon 
as a distinct class, the rapid overthrow of 
villenage, and the appearance of tenant-far- 
mers and paid farm labourers as distinct 
classes. These and many more changes, which 
cannot be discussed in a narrative of the king’s 
life, mark the reign as a period in which old 
things were passing away and the England 
of our own day began to be formed. 

In spite of the treaty of 1327 mattora 
remained unsettled between the kings of 
England and Erance ; Philip delayed tlu^ 
promised restitutions and disturbed ^Idward’s 
possessions in Aquitaine. Saintes was taken 
'by the Duke of Alen^on in 1329, and Edward 
in consequence applied to parliament for a 
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subsidy in case of war. On 1 May 1330 ne- 
gotiations were concluded at Bois-de-Yin- 
cennes, but tbe question of tbe nature of 
the homage was left unsettled by Edward 
(Foadem, ii. 791), w^ho was summoned to do 
liege homage on 29 July and did not attend 
{ib. p. 797). When, however, he became his 
own master, he adopted a wiser policy, and on 
31 March 1331 acknowledged that he held, 
the duchy of Guyenne and the county of 
Ponthieu by liege homage as a peer of France 
(ib. p. 813). On Mortimer’s downfall he ap- 
pointed two of the Lancastrian party as his 
chief ministers, Archbishop Melton as trea- 
surer, and Stratford as chancellor. He now 
crossed to France with Stratford and a few 
companions disguised as merchants, pretend- 
ing, as he caused to be proclaimed in Lon- 
don, that he was about to perform a vow (ib. 
] 5 . 815), for he feared that his people would 
believe, as in fact they did, that he was gone 
to do liege homage (Hemiiigi3Iiegh, ii. 303). 
He embarked on 4 April. While he was in 
France Philip accepted his acknowledgment 
as to the homage, and promised to restore 
Saintes and to pay damages (ib. p. 816). Ed- 
ward returned on the 20th, and celebrated 
his return by tournaments at Hartford in 
Kent and in Oheapside (Avesbubt, p. 10). 
The restitution of Agenois, how'ever, re- 
mained unsettled, and in the parliament of 
30 Sept, the chancellor asked the estates 
whether the matter should be settled by war 
or negotiation, and they declared for negotia- 
tion (Rot. Rarl. ii. Gl). The king was ad- 
vised to visit Ireland, where the royal interest 
had begun to decline, but the matter -was 
deferred. Lawlessness had broken out in 
the northern counties, and he had to take 
active measures against some outla-ws who 
had seized and put to ransom his chief justice. 
Sir Bichard Willoughby, near Grantham 
(KmeHTOiT, c. 2559). Early in 1332 he in- 
vited Flemish weavers to settle in England 
in order to teach the manufacture of fine 
cloth ; for the prosperity of the kingdom 
largely depended on its wool, and the crown 
drew much revenue from the trade in it. 
The foreign workmen were at first regarded 
with much dislike, but the king protected 
them, and they greatly improved the woollen 
manufacture. Edward received an invitation 
from Philip to join him in a crusade, and 
though willing to agree put the matter off 
for t.iiree years at the request of the parlia- 
ment which met 16 March. On 25 June he 
laid a tallage on his demesne. In order to 
avoid this unconstitutional measure the par- 
liament of 9 Sept, granted him a subsidy, 
and in return he recalled his order and pro- 
mised not to levy tallage save as his ances- 


tors had done and according to his right 
(Rot. Varl. ii. 06). JM can while Lord Beau- 
mont brought Edward Baliol [q. v.] to Eng- 
land, and Baliol oifcred to do the king 
homage if he would qilaco him on the Scot- 
tish throne. Edward refused, and even or- 
dered that ho and his ])arty should be pre- 
vented from crossing the marches, declaring 
that ho would res])ect the treaty of North- 
ampton {Fwdara, ii. (S43), for he was bound 
to ])ay 2O,0OOZ. to the pope if ho luoke it. 
Nevertheless ho dealt subtly. Baliol was 
crowned on 24 Sept, in o])posltion to the 
young king David II, and on 23 Nov. de- 
clared at' l^oxburgh that he owed his crown 
to the help given him by Edward’s subjects 
and allowed by Edward, and that he was his 
liegeman, and promised him the town of 
Beiwick, and offered to marry his sister Joan, 
David’s queen (ib. p. 847). Edward sum- 
moned a parliament to. meet at York on 
4 Dec. to advise him what policy he should 
pursue ; few attended, and it was adjourned 
to 20 Jan. Meanwhile Baliol h)st his Idng- 
dom and fled into England. 

The parliament advised Edward to write 
to the pope and the French Icing, dtudaring 
that the Scots had hroken the t.naity. ‘ This 
they seem actnally to have done on 21 JMarch 
by a raid on Gilsland in Cumberland (II em- 
iNGBiTBGir, ii. 307). The raid was revenged; 
Sir William Douglas was taken, and Edward, 
who was then at Pontefract waiting for his 
army to assemldo, ordered that ho should 
be kept in letters (Fivderaj ii. 856). On 
23 April Edward laid siege to Beiwick. The 
garrison promised to surrender if not reliovod 
by a certain day, and gave liostages. Sir 
Archibald Douglas at tempted to relieve the 
town, and some of his men entered it ; he 
then led his force to ])1 under Northumhor- 
land. The garrison rc^Jaised to surrender on 
the ground that they had recoiv(id succour, 
and Edward hanged one of ilu^ hostages, the 
son of Sir Thomas Soton, before the town 
(BBiDLiBaTON, p. 113; Eobdiw, iv. 1022; 
Hailes, iii. 96 sq.) Douglas now recrossed 
the Tweed, came to the relief of Berwick, 
and encamped at Dunseparlc on 18 .luly. 
Edward occupied Halidon Hill, to the west 
of the town. Ilis army was in great danger, 
and was hemmed in by the sea, the Ihvoed, 
the garrison of Berwick, and the Scottish 
host, which far oiitnuml3orod the English 
(Hemingbubgii, ii. 309). On the 20th he 
drew np his men in four battles, placing his 
archers on the wings of each ; all fought on 
foot, and he himself in the van. The Eng- 
lish archers began the fight ; the Scots fell 
in great numbers, and others fled ; the rest 
charged up the hill and engaged the enemy 
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hand to hand. They were defeated with 
tremendous loss ; many nobles were slain, 
and it was commonly said in England that 
the war was over, lor that there was not 
a Scot left to raise a force or lead it to 
battle (Murimuth, p. 71). Edward ordered 
a general thanksgiving for this victory {Fon- 
der a, ii. 866). Berwick was at once sur- 
rendered, and he offered privileges to English 
merchants and others who would colonise 
it. He received the homage of the Earl of 
March and other lords, and, having restored 
Baliol to the throne, returned southwards 
and visited several shrines, especially in Essex. 
In November he moved northwards, and kept 
Christmas at York. He was highly displeased 
with the pope for appointing Adam of Orlton 
by provision to the see of Yhnchester at the 
rec[uest of the French king. In F ebruary 1 334 
he received Baliol’s surrender of all Scotland 
comprised in the ancient district of Lothian. 
On the 21st he held a parliament at York, and 
agi-eed that purveyance, a prerogative that 
pressed sorely on the people, should only be 
made on behalf of the king {liot. Fart ii. 378). 
He kept YTiitsuntide at Newcastle, and there 
on 12 J'une Baliol renewed his concessions and 
did homage {Fcedera, ii. 888). Edward, after 
appointing officers to administer the govern- 
ment in Lothian, returned to Windsor. On 
10 July he held a council at Nottingham, 
where he again spoke of the proposed crusade, 
for he believed that matters were now settled 
with Scotland. A parliament was summoned, 
and when it met on 24 Sept. Baliol had again 
been expelled. The king obtained a grant, 
and about 1 Nov. marched into ■ Scotland. 
Just before he started Eobert of Artois, who 
had a bitter quarrel with King Philip, sought 
refuge at his court ; he received him with 
honour, and Eobert never ceased to stir him 
up against the French king. Edward passed 
through Lothian without meeting opposition, 
again restored Baliol, and spent Cliristmas 
at Eoxburgh. At mid-Lent 1336 he gave 
audience at Gredling, near Nottingham, to 
ambassadors from Philip sent to urge him 
to make peace with Scotland ; he refused, 
but granted a truce (ib.ii. 903). In July, 
he entered Scotland by Carlisle, marched to 
Glasgow, was joined by Baliol, proceeded 
to Perth, ravaged the north, and returned to 
Perth, where on 18 Aug. he received the sub- 
mission of the Earl of AthoU, whom he left 
governor under Baliol, Both Philijp and 
Benedict XII, who was wholly under P ailip’s 
control, were now pressing him to make 
peace. The Scots were helped by money from 
France, and their ships were fitted out in 
French ports (ib. p. 9',.1); an invasion was 
expected in August, and captains were ap- 


pointed to command the Londoners in ciisi) it 
took place (ib. p. 917). The king’s son, the 
young Earl of Chester, was sent to Notting- 
ham Castle for safety, and tlio lsl(‘. of^Wigiit 
and the Channel islands were fortified (i/). 
p. 919). Edwardls seneschals in Aquitaine 
were also aggrieved by the Frencli king. (.)u 
23Nov. Edward made atruce with his eiiomioH 
in Scotland, which was prolonged a(i the r(v 
quest of the i)ope (ib. ])p. 926, 928). lie sp(uit 
Christmas at N ewcastle. The party of I \ r uce, 
however, gained strength, Atholl was sur- 
prised and slain, and belbre the enclof the year 
Baliol’s cause was again depressed. Jkiward, 
who had returned to the south in February, on 
7 April appointed Henry of Lancaster to com- 
mand an army against the Scots (ib. p. 93()), 
and in June entered Scotland liimsell' with a 
large force, marched to Perth, and then by 
Himkeld, through Atholl and Moray to Elgin, 
and Inverness, ravaging as ho went. The 
regent, Sir Andrew Murray, re fused to givt‘ 
him battle, and, leaving a garrison in Ptodh, 
and a fleet in t hci Forth, be returned to .Ihig- 
land, JMeainvliile Phili]) ex])elle(l Jhlward’s 
seneschalsfrom Ag(aiois, and in August o])enly 
declared that he should ludp lh(5 Scots ( ib. 
p. 944). On the Kith Iklwjird, Inwriug that; 
ships were being fitted out in Norman and 
Breton ports to act against England, bade his 
admirals put to sea, reminding tlnun tha-t his 
^progenitors, kings ofEnglambliadlxam lords 
of the English stia on (wery sicbq’ and that be 
would not allow his honour to diminislK^d 
(Nicolas, Navi/, ii. 17). Sonu^ of tluvsi^ 
ships attacked certain J^nglish shi])s ofi' 1h,(^ 
Isle of Wight and carried oil i)riz:(^s. War 
wdth Eran CO now seemed certain, and th(i par- 
liament that nu'.t at .Nottingham on (5 
granted the king a tcnitli and a (iftcuvnlh, b(^- 
sides the subsidy of the samti amount gra,nt(Hl 
in March, togntluu’ with 4(K. a Ha,ck‘on wx)ol 
exported by dtmiztms and (iO.'f. from nlitais. 
A body of merchants was specially summoned 
by the king to this parliament, probably in 
order to obt ain th(hr consiuit to the cuK(,om 
on wool (Const. Hist. ii. 37t)). Moriiovm*, 
Edward seized all the money laid up in tluv 
cathedral churclu^s for the crusade. In M arch 
1337 the exi)ortai,ion of wool wa.s forbiddfuj 
by statute until the king and council slioiild 
determine what should be done. A. li(uivy 
custom was laid on the sack and woolfells 
by ordinance^ an unconstitutiotial act, thougli 
to some extent sanctioned by parliament (ib. 
p. 626). The importation of cloth was also 
forbidden by statute, but foreign workmen 
were encouraged to settle hero. 

Edward now set about forming alliances 
in order to hem Philip in on the north and 
east, and sent Montac’ute, whom he created 
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Earl of Salisbury, and otliersto make alliance 
with, foreign powers, giving them authority, 
in spite of the interests of the English mer- 
chants, to make arrangements about the wool 
trade [ih. p. 966 ; LomiiiAK, i. 108). Lewis, 
count of Elanders, was inclined to the French 
alliance, but his people knew their own inte- 
rest better, for their wealth depended on 
English wool, and the year before, Avhen the 
count had arrested English merchants, the 
king had seized all their merchants and ships 
(Fxdera, ii. 948). Janies van Arterelde, a 
rich and highly connected citizen of Ghent, 
and the leader of the Flemish traders who 
were opposed to the count, entered into ne- 
gotiations with Edward and procured him 
the alliance of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and 
Cassel (Jehakle Bel, p. 1327 ; Feoissaiit, i. 
394). Edward also gained the Duke of Bra- 
bant as an ally by permitting staples for wool 
to be set up in Brussels, Mechlin, and Lou- 
yain {Fobderay p. 950), and made treaties for 
supplies of tro ops with his brothers-in-law the 
Count of Gueldres and the margrave of Juliers, 
and his father-in-law the Count of Ilainault 
{ih, p. 970). Further, he negotiated with the 
Count Palatine about his appointment as 
imperial vicar, and on 26 Aug. made a treaty 
for the hire of troops with the Emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria {ih. p. 991). This highly dis- 
pleased Benedict XII, who was at deadly 
feud with Lewis, and was besides quite in 
the hands of Philip, and he remonstrated 
with Edward, who replied courteously but 
without giving way. Edward tried hard to 
gain the Count of Flanders, and proposed a 
marriage between the count’s son and his 
little daughter Joan {ih. pp.967, 998), though 
at the same time he offered her to Otto, duke 
of Austria, for his son (ih. p. 1001). In March 
the French burnt Portsmouth and ravaged 
Guernsey and Jersey {ih. p. 989 j XlCOLAs). 
The king made great preparations for w^ar ; 
on 1 July he took all the property of the 
alien priories into his own hands : pawned 
his jewels, and in order to interest his people 
in his cause issued a schedule of the offers of 
peace he had made to Philip, which he ordered 
should be read in all county courts (^Fadera, 
p.994). On 7 Oct. hewrote letters to his allies, 
styling himself ^ king of France ’ {ib. p. 1001). 
Count Lewds, who was now expelled from 
Flanders by his subjects, kept a garrison at 
Cadsand under his brother Sir Guy, thebastard 
of Flanders, which tried to intercept the king’s 
ambassadors and did harm to his allies the 
Flemings. Edward declared he ' w^ould soon 
settle that husiness,’ and sent a fleet under 
Sir Walter Manny and Henry of Lancaster, 
earl of Derby, against it. ' They gained a 
complete victory on 10 Xov., and brought 


back Sir Guy prisoner. Then two cardinals 
came to England to makepeace, and Edwmrd 
promised that he w^ould not invade France 
until 1 March 1338, and afterwards extended 
the term {ib. pp. 1009, 1014). 

Philip, how’-ever, continued his aggressions 
on the king’s French dominions, and war be- 
came imminent. In February parliament 
granted the king half the wool of the king- 
dom, tw^eiity thousand sacks, to be delivered 
at Antwerp, Avhere he hoped to sell it well, 
and on 16 July he sailed from Omvell in 
Suffolk with two hundred large ships for 
Antw^orp, for he intended to invade France 
from that side in com])any with* his allies. 
Ho found that they were by no means ready 
to act wdth him, the princes who held of the 
emperor being unwilling to act wdthout his 
direct sanction, and he remained for some 
time in enforced inactivity, sp(mding large 
sums on the p)f^y of his army, and Ivceping 
much state at the monastery of St. Bernard 
at Antwerp, hlean-while some French and 
Spanish galleys sacked Soutliiimpton and 
captured somci English shi])s, and among them 
the ^ cog ’Christopher, the largest oftln^, king’s 
vessels ( Cont. Will. <je Nako is j M risro'r, Foil- 
tical So7if/s, i. 64 s([.) At last on 5 Sept, a 
meeting took place between Edward and the 
emperor at Ooblentz. The interview wuis held 
in the market-place with much magnificence 
(XmaiLTOiT, c. 2571 ; JhioissAirr, i. 425). 
Lewis appointed Edward imperial vicar, and 
expected him to kiss his foot, which he re- 
fused to do on the ground thal'- ho was ' an 
anointed king ’ (Walsifo it am, i. 223). Ed- 
ward now held courts at Ar([iies and other 
xdaces, heard causes as the eiu])eror’s re])re- 
sentativo, and received lioinages. Still his 
allies did not move, though they agreed to 
recover Cambray for the empire in the follow- 
ing summer. Infiuencod probably l)y the 
pope’s remonstrances (ib. i. 208 scq.), Ed- 
ward in October sent ambassadors to treat 
with Philip, and though ho at first forbade 
them to address Philip as king, ho after- 
wards allowed them to do so, -[.Ji’obably at 
Benedict’s request (Fa^dera, ii. 1066, 1008). 
Nothing came of their mission. In 1339 he 
was in want of monoy , ])awned liis crowns, and 
borrowed fifty-four tliousand florins of three 
burghers of Mechlin (//l])]). 1 073, 1085). After 
many delays ho and his allies laid siege to 
Cambray (^cannon arc said to have boon used 
by the besieging army, Nicolas, Foijrd Navy, 
i. 184; it is also said by Baeeoxtk, iii. 136, 
ed. Pinkerton, that ‘ craiys of war' had boon 
used by Edward in Scotland in 1327; this, 
however, is highly doubtful, BiucKEt^nuKY, 
Ancient Cannon in Fjuropo, pt. i.) Finding 
Cambray difflcult to take, the allies gave up 
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the siege, and in October Edward crossed 
the Scheldt into France. On coming to the 
river he was left by the Counts of Namnr 
and Hainanlt, who held of the French crown. 
He pillaged Vermandois, and advanced to 
La Flamengrie. Here he was confronted by 
Philip, and sent a herald to demand battle. 
Philip ap;pointed a day, and he drew np his 
iirmy wit a much skill in a strong position, 
placing the horses and baggage in a wood at 
his rear, and commanding the van in ]3erson 
on foot (Atesbitbt, p. 45). AVhen the ap- 
pointed day came, Philip would not attack 
him, though the French army was niucli 
stronger than his, and knowing that he could 
put but little confidence in his allies he led 
them back to Hainault, parted from them, 
^and returned to Brussels. After entering 
into a close alliance with the Duke of Bra- 
bant and the cities of Brabant and Flanders, 
he spent Christmas at Antwerp with inucli 
pomp. Van Artevelde now pointed out that 
if he wanted the help of the Flemings he 
must take the title of ' king of France,’ which 
he had as yet only used incidentally, for he 
would then become their superior lord, and 
they would not incur a penalty which they 
had bound themselves to pay to the lope in 
case they made war on the king of .fraiice. 
This was insisted on by the Flemish cities 
and lords at a parliament at Brussels, and on 
S6 Jan. 1340 Edward assumed the title oT 
king of France, and quartered the lilies of 
France with the leopards of England (Nico- 
XAS, Chronology^ p. 318; Baenes, p. 155). 

Meanwhile several attacks had been made 
on the English coast by French and Genoese 
ships ; the war with Scotland still w'ont on in 
a languid fashion, and the people, who saw no 
return for the sacrifices they had made for 
the French war, were getting tired of it. In 
the January parliament of this year the com- 
mons made their ofier of supplies conditional 
on the acceptance of certain articles. 'Ihiis 
determined the king to return. Ilis dfibts, 
however, now amounted to 30,000/., and his 
creditors wanted some security before they 
let him go. He left his queen behind, an'd 
further left the Earls of Derby and Salisbury 
and others as pledges that he would shortly 
return {Cont. Will, of Nakgis, ih 1(1"). Ho 
landed at Orwell on 21 Feb. and held a par- 
liament in March, which granted him large 
supplies for two years, and among them the 
ninth sheaf, fleece, and lamb, and 40.s\ on the 
sack of wool, while on his side certain sta- 
tutes were framed to meet the complaints of 
the commons— tallages were not to be levied 
by the king on his demesne ; the assumption 
of the title of king of France was not to 
bring England into subjection to France; 


the crown was not to abuse its rights of 
purveyance, presentation to vacant bmnvl ices, 
and the like {Const. Hist. ii. 382 ; Hot. HtrL 
ii. 113). After raising all the money lie could, 
Edward was about to embark again, and wa.s 
at Ipswich at Whitsuntide, when t.Iu', chan- 
cellor, Stratford, who had boon t runshittMl to 
the see of Canterbury in 13)32), and his ad- 
miral, Sir John Morloy, told him tliali tluy 
had news that the French fleet was in the 
Sluys waiting to intercept him, and l)(^gg(al 
him not to sail. ^ I will go,’ he said, ‘ a,nd you 
who are afraid without cause , may stay at 
home ’ (Aveshury, p. 55). lie sailed in tlio 
cog Thomas on the 22nd, with about two hun- 
dred vessels, and was joined hy the nortlnn-n 
squadron of about fllty sail unchu* Morhy. 
Next day off Bhuikenborg he saw tins nia,sts 
of the enemy’s fleet in the Sluys, and sent 
knights to reconnoitre from the c.oast. As 
after their return the tide did md'. serve, Ed- 
ward did not attack that day, and ]>i‘(ipar(id 
for battle al)ont 11 a.tm. ouYIk^ 24t]i. Tlu’i 


French lit^et of IdO galleys and gnait bargees 
was .yiperior to lus in slrioigih (JiniAN' le 
Bel, i. 171), for niany of his ships w(o*(‘. small. 
Nineteen ot tluar shi])s wort', thii higgisst that; 
had ever been st'.en, and grandiMfli of all wan 
the Oliristoplu'r that had betoi (aken from 
the English. Edwaird’s lleet siuans lo liava^ 
been to llu^ lemvard and wi^stwnrd’ of llci 
enemy, and al)out iu)on ho. ordeivd bis slni)s 
to sail on tlie starboard tuck, so as togvl; the 
wind, which presumably was north-easi , and 
avoid having Iho sun in 1h(^ facos of (he 
archers. Then, having made tlieii: t;a( 5 k and 
got the wind, lus ships (mtorecl ib(‘. ])ort, and 
engaged hist; insider it. The Ihnncb h1u])S 
.seem to have hugged the shorn, and could 
not nnuneuvro, for 1 luy W(M*e laslual tngetlu'r 
ill lour liiK's, All in tliree of ttieliniNS W(a*o 
taken or sunk, the (fliristoplK'r and otlu'r 
English shii)H bcang retaken ; 'th(‘, fourlh lim^ 
escaped in tln^ (larkn(\ss, for the batth^ lasted 
into the night. ’Phe king’s victory was com- 
]flete, and tlie naval ]K')wer of Ih’anci'. was 
destroyed (Nicolas, Jtoyal Kary , il. .IHscil, 
501, where references are givmi). .Edwanrs 
campaign was futile. Iho last grant was not 
yet turned into money, and was already 
pledged, and the king wrote nrgcmtly for 
siipplips ii. 1 130). On 23 Jiily h(^ 

and his allies besieged Tournay, and on* 1 he 
2Gth he wrote a hflAer to ^ Ihilip of \ka;iois » 
inviting him to moot; him in singie c;omba,t or 
with a Imndred men each, and so in end tlie 
war. Phili]) answered that the hitter was 
not addressed to him, and that ho would drive 
him out ofFranceat lus own will (/A p. 1131). 
The siege lasted elevcm weeks. No money 
came to Edward; Bober t of Artois was 
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defeated at St. Omer ; Pliilip had overrun a 
large part of Gnyenne ; and the Scots were 
gaining’ ground rapidly. On 25 Sept, a truce 
was mace between England and Erance and 
Scotland, and the king dismissed liis army. 
He was forced to leave the Earl of Derby in 
prison in Elanders for his debts (ib. p. 1143), 
and, after a stormy passage of three days, 
arrived unexpectedly at the Tower of London 
on the night of 30 Nov. (ib. p. 1141). 
i The next day Edward dismissed his chan- 
cellor, the Bishop of Chichester, brother of 
Archbishop Stratford, who had lately resigned 
the chancellorship, and his treasurer, and im- 
prisoned several judges and others. This 
sudden move was caused by his irritation at 
not having received the supplies he needed, 
and by the influence of the archbishop’s ene- 
mies, of whom some w^ere opposed to clerical 
administration and others were jealous of him 
and belonged to a court party. The arch- 
bishop took refuge at Canterbury, and on 
14 Dec. the king gave the great seal to Sir 
Robert Bourchier [q. v.'J, the first lay chan- 
cellor, and appointed a lay treasurer. He 
required Stratford to pay to the merchants of 
Louvain debts for which he had become surety 
on Edward’s own behalf, declaring that other- 
wise he, the king, should have to go to prison, 
and summoned him to appear. Stratford re- 
plied by preaching irritating sermons and 
forbidding the clergy to pay the late grant. 
Edward on 12 Eeb. 1341 put forth a letter 
or pamphlet, called the libellus fmnosus, 
against Stratford, accusing the archbishop 
of urging him to undertake the war, and of 
having occasioned his failure before Tour- 
nay by retarding supplies, and containing 
much vague and unworthy abuse. Stratford’s 
answer was dignified, and his case was strong, 
for it is pretty evident that the king’s dis- 
satisfaction with him wms partly caused by 
his desire for peace. The king made a weak 
rejoinder. He had incited the Duke of Bra- 
bant to summon Stratford to answer in his 
court for the bonds into which he had en- 
tered he wrote to Benedict XIT against 
him, cited him to answer charges in the ex- 
chequer court, tried to prevent his taking 
his seat in the parliament of 23 April, and 
caused articles of accusation to be laid before 
the commons. Stratford declared that he 
would only ans^ver for his conduct before 
his peers. The lords reported that this was 
their privilege, and thus secured it for their 
order. The king was checked, and on 7 May 
■was reconciled to the archbishop (Bibching- 
TOK, p. 20 seq. : Avesbtjey, p. 71 ; Hem- 
INGBIJEGH, ii. 363 seq.; Foedeva, ii. 1143, 
1147,1152; Co7ist. Mist. ii. 384; Collier, 
iii. 71). In return for help in collecting the 


grant of 1340 for this year, he conceded a 
statute providing that ministers should be 
appointed in parliament with the advice of 
his lords and counsellors, should be sworn in 
parliament, and should be liabh} to be called 
upon to answer for their actions, On 1 Oct. 
however, he issued lot ters annulling this sta- 
tute and declaring openly that he had ^ dis- 
sembEd’ in order to gain his puri)ose (Fmderaj 
ii. 177). No parliament was summoned for 
two years after this shanniiil breach of faith. 

King David’s cause was no w ])roHp(U’ing in 
Scotland, and in the antiiinn hldward marched 
northwards, intending to carry on the war on 
a large scale after Christuijxs (ib. ii. 1181), 
He is said to have relieved the casth‘. of Wark, 
then besieged during a Scottish raid, and to* 
have fallen in love w'ith the (hiintess of 
Salisbury, who held it for her liiisband, then 
a cax)tive in Erancti, but sIkj did not, return 
his passion (jEirAN" le Bel, i. 2Gt;, Eroib- 
SART, ii. 131, who both tell the story at con- 
siderable length). Johan le Bel says that 
he afterwards violated’ the lady (ii'. 131); 
Froissart indignantly denies this,' but only in 
the late Amiens recension (iii. 203). Con- 
siderable doubt lias betm thrown uiioii the 
story liecauso tlu^ countless was imuh older 


than the king, and because in JMay Edward 
made an agreement for the earl’s release 
(Fa‘de}‘a, ii. 1193). The friendship that 
existed between th(3 king and the (muI would 
give a peculiarly dark cluiracter to Jklward’s 
crime if it was committed. It is iiossible 
that Jeban le Bel may have been mistaken 
as to the countess, but scarcely possible that 
Edward did not commit, the crime of which 
he is accused upon some lady or other. The 
fleet which he ordered to in(a4, him was 
damaged by a gale ; Stirling and l^ldinburgh 
were taken by the Scots, ami he made a truce 
at Newcastle. After siiending Christmas at 
Melrose he returned to Ihxgland. In the 
course ol 1341 Lewis of Ilavaria, who had 
repented of Ids allianco with him soon after 


he had made it, revoked his appointment as 
imperial vicar and allied himsc^l f with. hVance. 
Edward’s attempts to pontitrate into Erance 
through Elanders luid only involved him in 
debt, and his Elemish and German allies had 
failed to give him eilieient help. Now anew 
way of attack was opened to him, for in 
Septmnber John of Montfort came to him 
offering to hold Brittany of him if he would 
help him against Charles of Blois, to whom 
the duchy had been adjudged (ib. ii. 117()). 
On 20^ March 1342 Edward sent a force over 
to Brittany under Sir Walter Manny, and 
in October he landed in pex’son at Brest 
(Knighton, c. 2682), laid siege to Vannes;, 
Rennes, and Nantes, without taldng any o-f 
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them, and ravaged the country. The Duke 
of Normandy, Philip’s son, advanced against 
him mth a "much larger force, hut did not 
dare to attack him, for he posted his troops 
•well. Still John kept the king shut in a 
corner near Vannes "vhile the Genoese and 
Spanish fleets intercepted ships bringing pro- 
visions from Englanc., and both armies suf- 
fered considerably. On 19 Jan. 1343 a truce 
for three years vras made at Ste.-Madeleine, 
near Vannes, by the intervention of Pope 
Clement ME, and Edward re-embarked. After 
a tempestuous voyage, which is said to have 
lasted five weeks (ib. c. 2583), he landed at 
"Weymouth on 2 March {Fce-dercij ii. 1222). 
In the parliament of 28 April the commons 
petitioned, among other articles, that the 
merchants should not grant the tax of 40<?. 
on the sack of wool without their consent, 
and that statutes might not be annulled, 
as after the last parliament held in 1341. In 
conjunction witji the lords they also peti- 
tioned against the papal usurpation of ap- 
pointing to benefices by provision. On 
10 Sept, the king wrote to the pope against 
reservations and provisions, complaining that 
by their means the revenues of the church 
were given to foreigners, that the rights of 
patrons were defeated, and that the authority 
of the royal courts was diminished (Waisino- 
HAM, i. 255). Moreover on 30 Jan. 1344 he 
ordered that all persons bringing bulls of pro- 
vision into the kingdom should be arrested 
{Foedera, hi. 2). In this month the king held 
a ^ Bound Table,’ or tournament and feast, at 
Windsor with extraordinary magnificence, 
and vowed at the altar of the castle chapel 
that he would restore the ^ Bound Table ’ of 
Arthur. With this intention he built the 
round tower of the castle, and he afterwards 
fulfilled his vow by instituting the order of 
the Garter (Mxikimuth, p. 154; Waistkg- 
HAAi, i. 263 ; FcBdera^iii. 6). Great prepara- 
tions were made for renewing the war ; for 
messengers came to him from Gascony re- 
presenting the rapid increase of the Erencli 
power there, and he was further moved by 
the news of the fate of the Breton lords who 
were put to death in Paris. Nevertheless 
on 6 Aug. he gave authority to ambassadors 
to treat for peace before Clement, as a pri- 
vate pepon, not as pope (Fcedera, iii. 18, 19). 
In April 1345 he appointed Derby to com- 
mand in Gascony ; on 20 May he received at 
Lambeth the homage of John of Montfort, 
and on the 26th wrote to the pope that Philip 
had notoriously broken truce in Brittany, Gas- 
cony, and elsewhere, and that he declared 
w-ar upon him {ib. pp. 36-41). Having sent 
the Earl of Northampton with a force to Brit- 
tany, he embarked at Sandwich with the 


Prince of Wales on 3 July {ib. p. 50), and 
crossed to Sluys; for afiiiirs in Jdanchavs 
threatened the loss of the Flemish alliance. 
A scheme was ai’ranged between him and 
Van Artevelde for persuading the people of* 
Flanders to accept the prince as their lord. 
Van Artevelde, however, was murdered at 
Ghent, and Edward returned home on iluv 
26th. In this year the Bardi of Flonnice, tliij 
most powerful bankers in Italy, lailed, chiody 
through Edward’s debts to them, for he owtid 
them nine hundred thousand gold florins ; 
the Peruzzi, to whom he owed six hundtajd 
thousand florins, also failed, and the stoppag(j' 
of these two houses ruined many smaller ones, 
so that the king’s default brought wichispread 
misery on Florence (G lo. V iiLAN r, xii. c. 5-t), 
In the summer of 1346 Edward iut(}n(l(jd to 
lead an army to help Derby in ( 1 uyeune, but 
shortly before be set out he was ])orsuadtKl 
hy Sir Geoffrey Harcourt, wdio had entcu’od 
his service, to strike at the north of Franco^ 
which was then un])re])ared to lueeti alt ack, 
for the Duke of Normandy and his army \v(!rt3 
engaged in tlui south (on the mistak'(3 of' 
Froissart and Aveshury about this see N K! 0 - 
LAS, Foyal Navi/, ii. 88). He saih'd on 
11 July from the Isle of Wight (Auy/c^y/',, 
iii. 85; not the 7th as (hnt. MuniMUTir,, 
p. 175), with, it is said, on(3 tlioiisand Hhi])H, 
four thousand inen-ati-arms, t(ai Ihousaml 
bowmen, and a considerabh'- fore.<i of Wdsh, 
and Irish badly aruual foot-sol dit'rs, arid 
landed the mj.xt day at La Hogue (Aviw- 
nuuY, p. 123); the French vessels in the hn.r- 
bonr wore taken, tlio larger jiart of his fiethi 
was dismissed, and the rest simt tiO rjivago 
the coast. The army niarclual in tlireo 
coliiinns, tlio king commanding the centr( 3 ; 
the wings diverged during the day, so tJiali 
each ravaged a dille-ront tract, an, cl iinilod 
with the centre ati night. 1 bnlleur was taktni 
on th(3 14th, and Valonges ontlu3 18tb, tlam 
Carentan and St. Lo, where the army was re- 
freshed hy finding a thousand tiuns 'of wimi, 
and on the 26th J^klward came to Caen* Ho 
took the town easily by assault tlu3 next day, 
and sacked it thoroughly. Hero li(3 is said t o 
have found a paper containing a plan for a 
second Norman conquest of Engdand in 1337 ; 
this ho sent homo to bo read in all clmrdiew 
{ib. p, 130) ; it is not unlikely that it was a 
forgery designed to rouse the popular spirit,, 
At Caen ho dismissed the remaindia- of the 
fleet, which )iad done much harm to the 
French shipping along the Norman coast. In 
spite of a remark attribiLt(Kl by Froissart 
(iii. 145) to Harcourt, that Edward intendfal 
to march to Calais, his only idea as yet wuw 
to do as much mischief as ho could in 
northern France, and then retire into Flandors 
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before Philip coLild raise an army to in- hi.^'li giwnd on tho right bank of the Maye : 
tercept him. Had lie intended to besiege the right wing was covcriid by the river and 
Halaisjhe would not have dismissed his shii)s. the village of Creey, where it was defended 
HeleftCaen ontheSlst.and on 2 Aug. arrived by a series of curtains, the left extended to- 
.at Lisieux, Avhere he was met by two^cardi- wards "Wadicourt, and h(U*o, wliere it might 
nals with offers of peace, which ho rejected, have been open to a liatik alt'ack, it was bar- 
He then marched towards Pouen, but find- ricaded by ])iles of wagons; the English front 
ihg the bridge broken down, and the French commanded a slight ravine called the Vall6c- 
in some force there, he turned np the left aux-(Jlercs the baggag(j juid horses, for all 
bank of the Seine, ravaging the country as foughii on loot, were ])lac(5d in the rear on 
he went. Everywhere he found the bridges the hd’t in a, \yood, and were imparked with 
broken, and as by this time a French force tliickets and felhal treOvS. His position thus 
had gatliered and followed his march on the restmihled an (3utnm(.5h(ul ca,nij). In case of 
upposito side of the river, he had no time to deleat ]u3 commanded tiiie ancient caus(uvay 
repair them. On the 13th iie arrived at Poissy, now calh^cl tlie ( llieinin (kj rAriu6e, by which 
and by detaching a body of troops to threaten he could have (vrosstal the Authlci at Ponclie 
Paris, which was only about twelve miles dis- (SnYMoirii dm (Jons'I’ANT ; .Louanukio ; yjr- 
tant, he gained time to repair the bridge there, di<eoloyia^ vol. xxxv ii i.) ihu'Iy in th(3 morn- 
and on the ICtli crossed the river, lie now ing he, and his son received tJie sacrament, 
.struck northwards, and marched thro ugh the Then Int drt'w up his army in three divisions, 
Beauvoisin, while Philip, who had now col- ])lacing tlie right wing or van under the com- 
lected an army much larger than his, pur- mand of the princci ; tlui third division, which 
;sned him closely, intending' to crush the ho comniamhal in i)ersoii, forming a reserve, 
little English force in a corner between the He rode through the Htu3S on a palfn^y, en- 
, Somme and the sea. Ho halted at Airanes, couraging tlu^. men, and at 10 a.m. all sat 
and sent two marshals with a large body of down in tluiir ranks to eat and drinlc. The 
troops to endeavour to find or force a passage archers wtue thrown forwaj'ds in, the form 
across tlio Somme. "When they returned un- of a harrow, and sonn^ small ca'iinou were 
successful he was much troubled ; for both posted between them (FkoishA'HT, iii. 410; 
he and all his army saw that they Avere in Amkiu ; Clio. Villaki, xil. c. 05, 60; 
pressing danger. Early on the 23rd he left Istme Pi.stolcf^lj p. 516. Idiis assertion has 
Airanes in haste, and the French, who arrived been iniicli (piestionod, (hi(^^ly boeaiiso it does 
there shortly afterwards, found the meat that not appear in the earliest text of Froissart, 
the English were about to eat on the spits, and beca,iise it is held to he nulilcedy tha'b 
His object now was to gain Abbeville. On EdAvard would Iuiaus t^aktm cannon Avitili him 
arriving before it he reconnoitred the toAAui in his hasty nnircli. ITie presence of the 
in person from the hills of Cauhert, and find- Genoese in the French, jmny, lioAVCver, in- 
ing that he could not take it fell back on vests the two cont(3iuporary Italian narra- 
Oisemont, which he carried easily by assault, tmjs Avith special authority, and it should bo 
Here a man offered to guide his army to a remomboroc, that tlie cannon thou used Avere 
ford called Bhinc^^iietaqiie, above the village extremely small. It» is c(.u’tain that Ed- 
of Port, where he could cross at low water. AAUird took cannon with him from Ihigland ; 
He gave the order to march at midnight, and ]5iuCKnNi)iiiiV ; An'Iicmlnfiia, vol, xxxii.) Ed- 
on arriving at the passage found it guarded AvardAvatchedt lu', battle from amill. It began 
by Godemar du Fay. After a sharp struggle after the heavy shower Avhich came on at 
the passage Avas forced (Avesbuky ; Feots- 3 p.m. h.ad cleared aAvay, and lasted until 



slight resistance), and he and his army crossed on the English side by 
intoPonthieu. EdAvardwasnoAv able to choose men and the steady vuilonr of tlie two front 
Hs own ground for fighting ; for Philip, Avho dmslons [see rinder IduAVA'in), PiU'N'CJE OE 
had been just too late to prevent his crossing Wales]. Jkhvard appeiirs to liav(^. led for- 
the river, was not able to folloAV liim imme- ward his division when the French king took 
diately, and turned aside to Abbeville. Ed- part in the fight ; the two first lines of tlio 
ward took the castle of Noyelles, held a conn- French army fiad by that time been utterly 
cil of war, and the next day, the 25th, marched broken, and 'the remain, d(u* Avas soon routed, 
along the road between Havre and Flanders to Ho remained on the field the next day, and 
Or6cy- On Saturday the 2 6th Philip advanced large numbers of the French, some of Avhom 
from Abbeville to give him battle. Edward were fugitives, while others Avero advancing 
had chosen and strengthened his position to ioin the king’s army not knoAving that it 
with great skill. His army occupied some had already been routed, Avere massacred 
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almost without resistance; many prisoners 
were also made on this day. The whole loss 
of the Trench exceeded, we are told, and was 
prohahly about equal to, the number of the 
English army (AyesbtjeTjP. 140), and among 
the slain were the king of Bohemia, the 
Duke of Lorraine, the Counts of Alen^on, 
Harcourt, Flanders, Blois, Aumale, and 
Nexers, eighty bannerets, and perhaps about 
thirty thousand men of lower rank. Ed- 
ward caused the knights who had fallen 
to be buried honoura&y, and gave special 
funeral honours to the king of Bohemia. 

On the 28th the king began his march to- 
wards Calais, arrived before the town on 
3 Sept, and determined to lay siege to it {ib. 
p. 136) ; it was a strong place, and the inhabi- 
tants had done much harm to the English and 
Flemings by their piracies (Gio. Villani, 
xii. c. 95). He built a regular town before 
the walls (Feoissaet, iv. 2, 203), sent for a 
fleet to blockade the harbour, and laid siege 
to the town with about thirty thousand men. 
He used cannon in the siege which threw balls 
of three or four ounces 'weight, and arrows 
fitted with leather and winged with brass 
(Beackee'buet). ^Vheii the governor ex- 
pelled five hundred persons from the town in 
order to hiisl3and his provisions, the king fed 
them and gave them money for their journey 
( Jehan le Bel, ii. 96 ; Feoissaet magnifies 
the number to seventeen hundred, iv. 3, 204). 
Knighton (c. 2593), speaking probably of a 
later event, says that when, at the time that 
the town was siifiering from famine, five hun- 
dred persons were expelled, Edward refused 
to allow them to pass his lines, and they all 
perished. Meanwhile the Scots, who at 
Phihp’s instance had invaded England, were 
routed at Hevill’s Cross, Durham, on 17 Oct., 
and there King David was taken pi’isoner 
and confined in the Tower ; Derby made him- 
self master of nearly all Guyenne, and in the 
summer of 1347 the English cause prospered 
in Brittany, and Charles of Blois was made 
prisoner. In April some stores were brought 
into Calais by sea, and after this Edward 
ordered a stricter blockade; his fleet dis- 
persed a convoy of forty-four ships laden with 
provisions on 25 June (Avesbxtey, p. 156), • 
and the next day a letter was intercepted 
from the governor to the French king in- 
forming him of the starving condition of the 
garrison, and asking for relief. Edward sent 
the letter on to Philip, bidding him come to 
the relief of the town (Knightok, c. 2593). 
In J uly Philip led an army towards Calais. 
A portion of it sent to dislodge the Flemings 
who were acting with Ed’^^ard at Quesnoy was 
defeated. Heappearedat Sangatte on the 27th. 
Two cardinals in vain tried to make terms in 


his interests. He was unable to get at the 
English, ^Yho were securely posted behind 
the marshes, and challenged Edward to come 
out to battle. Edw^ard declared that ho ac™ 
cepted the challenge (AvesbUey, p. 163) ; it 
is probable that he answered more wis(dy 
(Jehae- le Bel, ii. 131 ; Feoissaet, iv. 50, 
278). Anyway, two days later, on 2 Aug., the 
French decamped. The next day the town 
surrendered at discretion. The garrison came 
forthwith swords reversed, and a dtpmtation 
of the townsmen with bare heads and ropes 
in their hands. Edward at first intonde(l,_ or 
made as though he intended, to put the in- 
habitants to the sword as a punishment for 
their piracies, but spared them at the inter- 
cession of his queen (Jeiian* le Bi'jL, ii, 135 ; 
Feoissaet, iv. 57, 287 ; see also Luce’s noto in 
his Sumwianji p. xxv ; there is no adciquato 
reason for doubting any material part of this 
famous story, comp, Keiouton, c. 2595 ; 
Stow, p. 244 ; Gio. Villani, xii. c. 95 ; nor 
is the incident of the self-devotion of Ihistace 
de St.-Pierre improbable). During tli e summer 
his army sulfered mucli sickness, arising from 
lack of good water. AV ith some few (^xee])t ions 
he banished the people of Calais; andsinitov^iu* 
to England oirermg grants ami ])riviU‘ges to 
those who would colonise the town {F(vdem, 
hi. 130). After agreeing to a t,nice for nine 
months, mediated by Clement and sign (id 
28 Sept. (i.b. ]). 130), he returiuid Iiouk! witih 
his wife and son, and after a, stormy passagii 
landed at Sandwich on 12 Oct. {ib. p, 139; 
Conf. MuEiMiJTjr, p. 178). 

All England was filled with the s])()ils of 
Edward’s expedition, so that there was not 
a woman who did not ■W(iar some ornament, 
or have in her house tine Ihuiii or some goblet, 
part of the booty the king sent home from 
Oaeii or brought back from Calais (Walsin(«- 
ham, i. 272). Flushed with, triumph EdMoird 
and his courtiers gave thomselvtis up to ex- 
travagance and pleasure. During the throe 
months after his return sj ilcndid tournaments 
were held at Bury, at Elt^Iam, where ^ gartiers' 
wore worn by twelve of the Imightis, Jind at] 
Windsor (Nicolas, Orders oflOiM/hthood^ i. 
11 sq.) Much license prevailed at some oi: 
the meetings of this sort, which wcn'c al;- 
tended by many ladies of loose lifo and bold 
maimers, greatly to the scandal of the nation 
(KEiGiiTOiNr, c. 2597).^ The king fredy in- 
dulged his love for fine dress and t/h(,i tra])- 
pings of chivalry. On St. Cicorge’s day, 
23 April 1349, he carried out the ])lan for 
an order of knighthood formed in 1 344 by the 
institution of the order of tlie Garter; the 
ceremonies and festivities were magnificent. 
Edward himself bore a ^ wliito swan, gorged 
or,’ with the vaunting motto, ^ IXay, hay, the 
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wytlie swan : By God’s soul I am tliy man.’ 
Another of his mottoes was, ^It is as it is.’ 
The origin of the ‘ Garter ’ and of the motto 
of the order is unknown. The story that 
connects them with the Countess of Salis- 
bury is worthless, and is first found in ^Poly- 
dore Yergil,’ p. 485 (ed. 1651). In connec- 
tion with the foundation of the order, Ed- 
ward rebuilt the chapel of Windsor and 
dedicated it to St. George, and refounded the 
college (Ashmole, p. 178). Early in 1348 
messengers came to Edward from the heads 
of the Bavarian party in the empire inviting 
him to accept the imperial dignity ; for Lewis 
of Bavaria was now dead, and their enemy 
Clement VI was advocating the election of 
Charles of Moravia. Edward, however,, de- 
clined the honour, declaring that he preferred 
to prosecute his own right (Enightok, c. 
2596 ; Gio. Yillahi, xii. c. 105 ; Eaykaldus, 
xxiv. 468). In spite of the spoils of France 
the expenses of the war bore heavily on the 
country. During the king’s absence money 
had been raised by various illegal methods, 
and the refusal of the commons in the par- 
liament of January 1348 to give advice on 
the war shows that they feared further ex- 
pense and would not take a share in the re- 
sponsibility. After some strong complaints 
a grant for three years was made on certain 
conditions, one of which was that the king 
should restore a loan of twenty thousand 
sacks of wool that the council had obtained 
from the merchants without consent of par- 
liament {Const. Hist. ii. 397 sq.) In August 
the plague reached this country, broke out 
in London in November, and raged with 
fearful violence in the summer of 1349 ; no 
parliament was held that year, and all the 
courts were closed for two years, A murrain 
broke out among cattle ; the harvest rotted 
on the land for lack of reapers, and a time 
of scarcity followed. This first plague re- 
mained more or less till 1357. About half 
the population was swept off, three arch- 
bishops of Canterbury died within a twelve- 
month, and one of the king’s daughters, Joan, 
died of it in August 1348 at Bordeaux while 
on her way to meet her betrothed husband, 
Don Pedro of Castile. The diminution of the 
population caused wages to be doubled, and 
in June 1350 the king published an ordinance 
requiring labourers to work for the same 
wages ^ as before the plague and providing 
penalties for demanding or granting more. 
On 9 Feb. 1351 the statute of labourers was 
enacted in parliament, and other attempts 
were made later in the reign to keep down 
wages and prevent labourers from migrating 
to different parts of the country to seek 
higher pay, but without much effect. (For 


information on the plague sec lloGTius, Ilis^ 
Umj of l^rices, i. (50, 265, 667, and article in 
Fortnn/hfli/ IleviMo, -vdi. ill. j art. ‘Plague,’ 
Bncijdopcedia Brit. 9th ed. ; Kntg uton, c. 
2699 sq.) 

Towards the end of 1319 Edward was in- 
formed by the governor of Calais that the 
Fkencli hoped to gain possession of the town 
by paying him a sum of money on 1 Jan. 
lie put Sir W alter hlatmy at the head of 
three hundred knights, among whom he 
served as a simple knight, crossed over to 
Calais, surprised the party wliich came to 
receive the surrender, and distinguishecl him- 
self by his valour, engaging in single combat 
'vvith Sir Eustace do Kiba union t, whom he 
made prisoner. After the figlili he sat down 
to a feast with his ])risoners, crowned Sir 
Eustace with a chaplet of ]5oarls and gave 
him his liberty (JmiAisr le Jh'iL, p, 1351; 
Froissabt, i V. 8 1 , 3 13). 1) ur iug tlic summer 
of 1350 a fieet was fitted out, for Edward de- 
sired to take vengeance on fJio licet of Charles, 
of La Cerda, grandson of Alfonso X of Cas- 
tile, which had he(!n largely (unployed by 
the French against him. (.)n 1 0 Aug. ho de- 
clared that tills flo(‘.t, which was lying at 
Sluys, tlircatened to invade Ihigland (Faderay 
iii. 201), though it seems at the time to have 
been engaged in commerce. lie embarked 
atWinchelsea in the cog Thoinas on the 28th, 
to intercept the Spaniards, whose fleet was. 
much stronger than his own. The next day, 
which was Sunday, Ik ^ sat on deck in a black 
velvet jacket and heaver hat listening to. 
music and singing, hut looking earnestly for 
the signal of the enemy’s approa(jh (Frois- 
sart, iv. 91). The Spanisli fleet of forty 
large galleys laden with merchandise hove 
in sight about 4 p.m. A severe fight took 
nlace, and the king liehavod witli much gal- 
lantry, clianging liis ship for one of the 
Spaniards which ho had taken just before his 
own sank. lie gained a, complete victory, the 
number of ships taken being variously esti- 
mated from fourteen to twenty-six. In the 
evening he landed and spent the night in 
revelry with tlie queen and her ladies and 
his knights ; for this battle, which is called 
L’Espagnols-sur-mor, took place but a few 
miles off Wincliclsea, where the court was, 
and within sight of land (NioolAS, Royal 
ISlavy, ii. 103-13, where references are given). 
On 1 Aug. 1351 a truce was made with the 
maritime ports of Castile and Biscay (Fmderay 
iii. 228). In the February parliament of 
this year was passed the statute of Provisors, 
by wliich all who procured reservation or 
provisions were rendered liable to fine and 
imprisonment ; for the king’s letter and or- 
dinance of 1344 had proved ineffectual, and 
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bishoprics and other benefices were still 
granted by the pope, and in naany cases to 
foreigners, so that the wealth of the kingdom 
went to enrich the king’s enemies, and the 
interests of the church sufi'ered. This was 
followed in 1353 by an ordinance directed 
against papal usurpation in matters of juris- 
d-iction, which provided that all who sued in 
foreign courts should suffer outlawry, for- 
feiture, and imprisonment. This ordinance, 
which was enrolled as a statute, was called 
the statute of PrEemunire. In 1305 the sta- 
tute of Provisors was re-enacted, and the 
statute of Praemunire was expressly declared 
to apply to suitors at the papal court. The 
crime of treason was defined for the first 
time by the statute of Treasons in 1352, and 
in 1353 the staple towns for the monopoly 
and export of wool were finally fixed by an 
ordinance that was adopted by parliament 
the next year (^Coiist. JSist. ii. 410, iii. 327 sq.) 

Although the truce with Prance was re- 
newed from time to time, it was constantly 
broken. In 1351 Guisnes was sold to Edward 
by the garrison, some fighting w^ent on in 
Guyenne, and more in Brittany. On both 
sides John, who had succeeded his father 
Philip in 1350, lost ground. Pope Inno- 
cent YI endeavoured to bring about a final 
peace, and an effort to that end seems to have 
been made by Edward, who sent the Duke of 
Lancaster (before Earl of Derby) to treat at 
Guisnes in July 1353, offering to give up his 
claim to the crown on condition of receiving 
Guyenne, Normandy, and Ponthieu, his con- 
quests in Brittany and elsewhere, and the 
overlordship of Flanders, all in full sove- 
reignty (JRot.Fai'l. ii. 252; Fwdera, iii. 261). 
These demands, however, were too high. Still 
he was probably willing to make peace, for he 
made renewed offers in March 1354, atid a 
truce was signed a few days later (ib. pp. 275, 
277) . ^ Moreover in the parliament of 10 A'pril 
the king sent a message by his chamberlain 
to the lords and commons informing them 
that there was good hope of peace, and ask- 
ing the commons if they ■would assent to a 
full peace if one could be made, and they 
answered unanimously, 'Yes, yes’ {Hot Pari. 
ii. 262). Accordingly, on 23 Aug. he autho- 
rised Lancaster and others to treat at Avig- 
non before Innocent {Fcedem, iii. 283, 289). 
The negotiations were ineffectual. At Avig- 
non Lancaster met Charles of Navarre, wlio 
had a quarrel with his father-in-law, King 
J ohn, and who nowproposed an alliance with 
Edward. His friendship was of importance, 
for he had many strong towns in Normandy. 
He promised to co-operate with Edward in 
an invasion of Prance by Normandy, and 
on 1 J une 1355 the king desired prayers for 


the success of his expedition. On 1 0 July Ed- 
ward took command of his tleet at the J lowns, 
intending to land at Cherbourg (Knuhiton', 
c. 2608). He was delayed by contrary wiiuls, 
put in at Sandwich, and WinchoLsea, was a,t 
Westminster on30Aug.,and th(uiw(uit down 
to Portsmouth, apparently hoping to cross. 
While he was there he hoard tluit Gliarles 
and the king of Prance were rc^coneih'd, and 
that John was threatening Calais {Fwdvmj 
iii. 311, 312 ; Avesbxtby, p. 202). Ih^ tluM-e- 
fore crossed over to Calais. Mtiamvhib^ the 
Prince of Wales had sailed with alargnforco 
for Guyenne. At Calais Edward was joined 
by a mercenary force of Brabanters and ol/lusrs, 
and on 2 Nov. marched to meet the Er(jneh 
king, who refused to give battle and retrcat(Kl, 
After pillaging the country for four days ho 
returned to Calais, and there heard tbati the 
Scots had taken Berwick {ib. p. 210). Ho 
hastened home, and aflor receiving a largo 
grant from parliament left .London about 
30 Nov., was at Diirliam on 23 Doc., when 
he issued orders that tlui forccis of niiu^ shin's 
should meet him at Newcastle on 1 .Ian. 
{Fa'dera, iii. 314), and, having spout Christi- 
mas at Newcastle, marched t,o P)(M'vvi(dv, 
•which was surrendered to him on tJui I3(]i, 
after slight resistance. He then proc^'ccDd 
to Eoxhurgh, whore on thi^ 2()tJi Jhiliol sur- 
rendered the kingdom and kingly dignit y t.o 
liim(t7npp. 317-19). On tlin27t,h‘h(^ left Itox- 
burgh, at the liead of thirty-thnu^ 'Ihoiisa, nd 
men (Avnsiumv, p. 235), nnd marehiul into 
Lothian. The Scots would not nuMdi him in 
battle, had driven away their c.atth', and a,s far 
as possible had strip])e(l (h(^ hind. Edward 
harried the country and fin'd all thatcould he 
burnoil, so that his expedition was known as 
the Burnt Candlmnas. J ] is army wa,H soon in 
want of supplies; hn marched lo Edinimrgli 
ho])ingtomeet his shijis with siqiplies, for he 
had given orders at Berwick that they should 
sail into the Pirth. They Jiad, howevivr, biMui 
dispersed by a tempest, and ho was forced t.o 
lead his army southwards, the {^cotis cut, t ing 
off the stragglers, and once, it is said, nearly 
taking the king liimBclf (Kkkhiton, c. 26 UD 
PoiiDUN, p. 1048). ' 

^ On 10 Oct. Edward addressed a lidd'nr to ( he 
bishops commanding a thanksgiving for his 
son’s victory at l^oitiers and the capture of 
the Pimich king on 19 tSept.; tlui gravity jind 
religious feding he displayed on recuviving tJie 
news of this wonderM success wm-e widifiy 
spoken of with praise (M. Villanx, vii. c. 2 1 ), 
On 23 March 1357 a truce for two years wim 
concluded with I ranee, and on 24- M ayJhlward 
received the Prince of Wa,les and tlm caiptive 
king with much splendour at West, minster. 
In June three cardinals came to Jihiglaiid to 
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negotiate a peace ; they offered Edward the 
lands that his ancestors held in France, to 
which Edward replied shortly that though 
these lands had been lost he had regained 
them, and that they had better spcak^^f 
. his claim to the throne (Fmdera, iii. 357 ; 
Knigetoit, c. 2616). Innocent now re- 
quested that Edward would pay him the 
tribute ofa thousand marks that his ancestor 
John had promised ; the king, however, de- 
clared that he would pay tribute to no one, 
for that he did not hold his kingdom in de- 
pendence on any one (ib. c. 2617) ; some pay- 
ments had been made on this account in the 
earlier part of the reign (Ftiadem^ ii. 861). 
On 3 Oct. a long series of negotiations, kept 
up more or less during ten years, for the re- 
lease of the king of Scots was brought to an 
end. Peace was made between the two king- 
doms, and David was released at a ransom 
of 100,000^., to be paid in yearly instalments, 
for which hostages were given (ih. iii. 372 sq.) 
David’s long residence in England had made 
him English in heart; he was completely 
under Edward’s influence, and constantly 
visited his court. The presence of King John, 
who was honourably lodged in the Savoy, 
led Edward into fresh extravagance. On 
23 April, St. George’s day, 1358, he held a 
magnificent tournament at Windsor, and he 
kept Christmas in much state at London, 
where he entertained the kings of France 
and Scotland. In March 1359 a treaty was 
made between the kings of England and 
France by which John surrendered to Ed- 
ward the whole of the south-east of France 
fromPoitou to Gascony, with Calais, Guisnes, 
and Ponthieu in full sovereignty, and was to 
ransom himself and his lords for four million 
crowns, while Edward gave up his claims to 
the crown and the provinces north of the 
Loire, formerly held by his ancestors. This 
treaty was repudiated by the regent of France, 
with the consent of the States-General, and 
Edward prepared for war. The Flemings, 
who were now on good terms with their 
count, had deserted the English alhance and 
now drove the English merchants into Bra- 
bant. On the other hand Sir Eobert Knolles 
and other leaders of the free companies that 
desolated France put themselves under Ed- 
ward’s command, and so many foreign lords 
and knights flocked to Calais to serve under 
him, that he was forced to send Lancaster 
to satisfy them by leading them on a plunder- 
ing expedition. Having raised an immense 
force, and furnished it with everything that 
could be needed during a long campaign, he 
sailed from Sandwich on 28 Oct. and arrived 
at Calais the same day {Feeder a, iii. 452). The 
adventurers, who had gained little booty by 


their raid, were clamorous for pay, but he 
told them that he had nothing for them, and 
tliat they might please themselves as tO' 
serving under hiin, thotigh he would give 
those who did so a good share of the spoil 
( Jeiian nE Bel, ii. 251). He marched through 
Artois and Oambresis to Eheims, where he 
intended to be crowned king of France {Cont. 
Will. oeNangis, ii. 297), and laid siege to 
the city on 30 Nov. Tlie regent did not attack 
him, but the city was strong, and as his men 
snflered from iho w(iather and bad quarters, 
he broke up the siege on 11 Jan. 1300, led 
his army into Burgundy, and took Tonnerre, 
where his soldiers were refreshed with three 
thousand l)utts of wine. After remaiiiing 
there some days he removed to Guillon on 
the borders of the duchy, encamped there on 
19 Eeb., and remained till mic.-Lent. On 
10 March Duke Philip bought him olF by a 
payment of two hundred thousand gold 
‘montons’ {lurderct, iii. 473), and he then 
marched to Paris and (uicamped between 
Montlhery and Chat res, lodgingatthecastle 
of St. Germain-le.j!-Ar])ajon. lie did not 
succeed in provoking t he regtuit to battle, 
and on 6 April mareliod towards the Loire, 
intending to rofrc^slihis men in Brittany and 
commence operations again later in the year. 
Meanwhile, on 15 Marcdi, a Norman fleet 
appeared at Winchelsoa, carrying a large 
force of soldiers, who q)liindcired the town 
and were at last driven to their ships. The 
regent now pressed for peace, and on 8 May 
Edward concliid(‘xl a treaty at Bretigny, 
near Chartres. By this treaty the whole of 
the ancient ])rovmce of Aquitaine, together 
with Calais, G uisnes, and Ponthieu, was ceded 
to him, and he rcinouuccd his claim to the 
crown, to the provinces north of the Loire, 
and to the ovorlordshi]) of Flanders ; the 
right to Brittany was left undecided, and 
provision was made that any future struggle 
for the duchy between tlui two competitors 
should not involve a breach of the treaty, 
and John’s ransom was fixed at three million 
gold crowns, of the value of two to the Eng- 
lish noble, six thousand to bo ipaid in four 
months, and hostages to be deivered, and 
the king to be then set free. Edward re- 
turned thanks in the cathedral of Chartres, 
and then embarked at Honfleur (not Ilarfleur 
as Froissart has it, for it was then in French 
hands), and landed at Eye on the 18th. On 
9 Oct. he crossed to Calais, and on the 24th 
finally ratified the treaty of Bretigny, in the 
church of St. Nicolas, received payment 
and hostages, and liberated John, to whom 
he accorded the title of king of France, while 
he forebore to use it himself (ih. pp. 615 sq.) 
He returned to England at the beginning of 
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XoTember and kept Cliristmas at Woodstock by a second risitataon ot the ])hi(’’ue, wh icli 

i 2941. lasted from Anffnst Idl the tellowniK' M. y. 

^ On 15 March 1361 Edward issued a writ As peace was now made wildi hnmw', ( id 
to the chancellor of Ireland speaking of the king on 16 Eeb. rc.stored tlio poH.session.s ol tlu' 
increasino' weakness of his faithful subjects alien priories. In .spilii ot Ihe peaeo I'iiiuimi 
in that country, and declaring his intention was desolated by the reo coinpaniDS Com- 
of sending oyer his son Lionel, earl of Ulster manded by Sir Hugh (-alvelD.v [((. v.J ami 

in right of his wife, with a large army (Fx- other Englishmen, and hirgoly oompo.MDd, n 
dera iii 610). Ever since the minder of Wil- the king’s subjects, and at- .lolin s 
liamdeBurgli[<l-^'],earlofUlster,inl332, Edward ordered 

the English settlement in Ireland had grown disorders {iivderci, ni. OdO, (ih')), ,I,ail\ in 
continuaUy weaker. The De Burghs refused 1362-knight.s from Spam, Cyprus, and Ar- 
to acknowledge tKe earl’s daugliter, Eliza- menia visited the Iuh 

heth who was brought up as the king’s ward against_ MahomotarL-invacbu'Hj an d u ^ M ay u o 
and was now Lionel’s wife ; they assumed entertained them witli jousts at, SruitluH'ld 
Irish names and became ^ more Irish than lie now seems to have neghavliial his Kn\gly 
the Irish themselves/ and their example was duties, and his liccuitiousiiess and indolence 



kino-’s wars, the constant quarrels between which ho conferred outlie Prince of Wall's 
the’^colonists, and the corrupt state of the {ih, x). dOT), to 1)0 held by lii^gc^ Iiouuige, and 
administration. Holders of public offices in in his charter of grant declariMi that, 1 h^ ntiigld, 
Ireland were simnly engaged in a race for liereaftcr erect tliesi' doniinions into a king- 
wealth, and as Eeward’s wars rendered him dom, and ri'served tho right; of Much (‘ri‘(‘l,iou, 
unable to pay them regularly, they obtained a power which was universally held to hidong 
money as they could. Although the king’s only to tho cmiicror or tho ])o])(‘. 'This yi'ju* 
visit,' proposed in 1331, never took jilace, he the king lii'gan Isi Icee]) tlie jithih'o y(*a,r of 
made several attempts to check the decay of his ago ; be xiardoiu'd many ])risoTn'rs and 
the colony. In 1338 he ordered that all outlaws, and created lii.s sons, .Idoiul and 
justices should he Englishmen by birth {ih. ,Tohn,])ukes ofPlarenco and jjatieaslur, a, tit 
li. 1019), and in 1341 that. all officers settled wliicli ho liad introduced intu Enghunl, and 
in Ireland should he removed unless they which had as yet been coiderri'd only on (he 
held estates in England {ih, p)* 1171). In Prince ofWahiS and .Heniy of Lamansinr, 
1341, however, in order to raise money and to lately decimsed. Idiesc', creations ‘{yoinl, tiO the 
crush the power of the rebellious X)arty, the inthienci^ of h'rench usage ; the king mddont ly 
English by blood, he declared a resumption mtonded that tliis new tith^ shoidd ho re-- 
of crown grants. The opposition of Desmond served for members of Ids himily, to whom 
competed the abandonment of the measure, ho wished to give a position somowlmt, sitni Inr 
and the attempt embittered the relations to that of tho ^ pnim'ns of tlnUilics/ Astho 
between the two parties (ExiGWELL, Ireland great fiefs oi‘ Prance, such us Normandy find, 
nnder the Tudors^ i. 70-9). Edward en- Anjon, hadbeen ma,cliu^/w//w/Ci*f f()r llio kingh 
deavoured to provide for tbe defence of the sons, so Edwa,rd was carry iiig out a sclimmt 
colony by checking absenteeism (Fcedera^ iii. of policy which invostiHl the nuunbers of tlu^ 
153, 253), and in 1357 issued an ordinance royal lious(5 with some of tlu^ ihhost; fiids (d* 
for the better government of the country, the English, crown. TIui Primal of Wales, 
which confirmed the institution of annual who was also Laid of (Ihestnr and Dulo^ of 
parliaments introduced in the last reign, (knnwall, married tho lunrcss of the blarl of 
Inl361he decreed that no 'mere Irish 'should Kent. Tho wife of LionolbrouglU; him, in 
bold any secular office or ecclesiastical bene- addition to tho oarldom of Ulster, a i^ortbm 
fice within the country subject to the cffown ; of tho inluiritanco of tlu^ Earls of ( doma'stcr 
and a wider attempt to separate the two races and Ileroford j and John, who had ri'ccivia! 
and put a stop to the adoption of Irish cus- the earldom of Kichmond from Ids fidhcm 
toms by the English colonists was made by held four other earldoms in right, of Ids wife,, 
the statute of Kilkenny in 1367 [see under the daughter of Henry, <luk (5 of .Euncaslcr. 
Lionel, Ditee oe Clabence]. 'The English By thus concontrating tlui grtait fuds in his 
districts were now formally distinguished own family llldward hoi)C(l to strojigtlicn tlio 
±rom the Irish, Edward s legislation, how- crown against the nobles (on this subiccl. sen 
ever, failed to strengthen the power of the Comt, Jlkt ii. 410). In Uio parlinnnmi. of 
Ireland, and the English colony de- October the king wm gmuted a, sii lisidy for 
cayed during his reign. This year was marked three years. Tho custom of making grant h 
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for two or threo years onablecl tlie king' to 
liolcl parliaments less frequently — noru‘-, for 
example, mot inl36f- — and encourug'cd legis- 
lation by ordinances of tlio king and council 
instead of by statute {lb. p. 409), lliis piirlla- 
ment obtained a statute providing tliati, for- 
.asmiicli as ' the Froneb tongue is niiicli un- 
known,’ all pleadings sliould ibr tlio luiun^ 
be in Englisli in all courts of law; and it was 
fiirtlier enacted that lilie records shoidd bo 
kept in Latin instead of French. This statute 
was evidently considered an act of grace 
worthy of the jubilee (jib. ]). 414; Jiot. Pari. 
ii. 27r5, 283; Cimt. MuRiMirTrr,p. 198). N(‘.xt 
jear the chancellor opened ])arl iamont with an 
English speech. Two iiii.])or(ant concossif)ns 
were also obtained in 1302 : the one ])rovicled 
that no tax should he laid on wool without^ 
the consent of parliament, the other related to 
purveyance. Simon Lslip, archbish o]) of (Can- 
terbury, had lately remonstrated inclignaubly 
with the king on the hardshi])s inflicted on 
his subjects by the conduct of his uiirvt^yors 
{Spemlmn MS. l^odl. 624, quot/(Kl in 
Const. Hist. ii. 375, 404, 414), and Jklward 
now granted a statute limiting purveyance to 
the use of the king or queen, ordering that all 
payments on that account should he made in 
money, and changing the name ^ purveyor ’ to 
that of * buyer.’ In the autumn of 1363 the 
king, in commemoration of his jubilee, held 
great huntings in Rockingham, S’herbum,and 
other forests, on which he expended 100/. and a 
hundred marks on alternate days (KwianTON, 
€. 2627). In the course of the winter ho en- 
tertained four kings. Peter of Cyprus came to 
persuade him to go on a crusade, 'out Edward 
declared that he was too old. Waldemar IV 
of Denmark also consulted him on the same 
matter, and the kings of France and Scotland 
had business connected with their ransoms. 
One of John’s hostages, his son the Duke of 
Anjou, broke his parole and refused to return 
to Calais, and the French king, partly from 
a feeling of honour and partly because he 
longed for the pleasures of Edward’s court 
(Cont Will, op Nakois, ii. 333), returned 
to England, and died at the Savoy Palace on 
8 April 1364. 

From the date of David’s release in 1357 
Edward took every means to gain a party in 
•Scotland ; he welcomed Scottish nobles who 
came to share in the chivalrous amnsemonts 
of his court, or, as some did, took service under 
his banner, encouraged trade between the 
two countries, and allowed the inhabitants 
of the districts whicTi remained in his hands 
to enjoy their own customs. Meanwhile the 
annual sum due for the king’s ransom pressed 
heavily on the people and fell into arxear. 
Edward hoped that the Scots would be will- 


ing to ac(Jopt him, or one of his sous as David’s 
.suc<‘,eHHoi', and so bo roliiwed of this oblio-a, 
tiou. David, who was childless and com 
l)l(4,oly under Edward’s induence, on 27 Nov 
during hm visii, t,o Westminster, made 
a, socHit ta-ealy with (,h(i .English king, w 
whudi It was agreed (Jiat if Jui could per- 
suader bis sul)j(rcts to avcirpt Edward and 
Ids luurs ns liis sumarssors on the throne of 
Scotland, tlie distriehs then hold by Edward 
sliuuld bo restonul and an acquittance given 
for the rcnuiind(rr of (,lie raaisoni; the Idno-- 
dmn of Scotdaud wuiS not to bir merged in that 
ol .England, ilur .English king wms to receive 
lh(i Scothisli e.rown at Seomr, siratod on tb 
voynl Htoiui, which was in bo strut back from 
Enghind, and all parruumrnts relating to 
Scott ish alfiiirs wtrre to be ludd in Scotland 
iii. 715). This ])roj(ict firr a union 
of the Icingdoms was deft'alitrd by the deter- 
mination of t.btr Scots ntrverto aliirwanEng- 
rishma.n to rtrign ovtrr t,liem (I’yTLKii, lUs- 
ton/ i. 2()r)...|5). In the be- 

ginning of Octobtrr Edward htrartl of the 
victory of Auriiy, wlite-tr (duindos and Cal- 
vehry (ItrstroytKl (h,tr army of Oluirhrs ofElois, 
who \yas slain in th(,r lait.thr, and won Brit-' 
tany for I )e M ont.fort. 1 1 tr was n,t; this time 
trtratiug for a nmrriagtr btrtwt'on, his son Ed- 
mund, curl of ( laanbritlgi', and Margaret, 
hiriross of larwis, (rouul. of .hdandors, and 
widow of .Philip dtr Uouvrtr, duke of Bur- 
gundy. A disptmsatiiou was ntriarssary, and 
tlharleH V, tlur turw king of h'rance, persuaded 
Urban V to rcfiistr iti, and adktrrwards obtained 
the lady and her rlcli and widtr territories for 
his brotiurr Idiilip (Paatara^ iii. 750, 758; 
6bwAM;ii;Kri\uiTH,p. 200 ; PAUAN'ra, Dim de 
Doim/or/aa^ i. 39 stp) fn May 1366 Simon 
Laiigham, bishop of Ely, tJur chanccrllor, an- 
nounced to the pai'liainent that tlur king de- 
sired the Uidvice of the trstiattis, for he had 
beem informed by tlur |) 0 ])e tdiat lie imrposcd 
to coramentui a suit against him for the tribute 
of a thousand marks which had biren promised 
by Jolin in acknowledgment of homage for 
tho kingdom of Jhiglaiul a,nd land of Ireland, 
and wliicrh, was then Ihirty-threo years in 
arrear, Tho three cstat^es answered with 
one accord that John liad no power to make 
any such promise, and tihe tcm])oral lords 
and tlio commons declared that sliould the 
pope attempt to enlbrco Ids claim tlicy would 
resist him. Jklward was so indignant at 
the pope’s conduct that ibr a short time he 
even forbade the payment; of Peter’s pence. 
This was the last that was lurard of the tri- 
bute to Rome (Mot Pari. ii. 2B9, 290 ; Stow, 
p. 277). It is said that about this time Ed- 
ward, who had made some rather feeble at- 
tempts to induce the English free companies 
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to abstain from ravaging Prance, received a 
strong remonstrance from Charles V on the 
subject, that he then renewed his commands 
to the great company, and that its leaders 
refused to obey him. Indignant at this, he 
made, it is said, ]Dreparations for crossing over 
to France in order to make war upon them; 
but Charles, when he heard of his intention, 
requested him to abandon it, on which the 
king swore by St. Mary, his usual oath, that 
he would never go to the help of the king of 
France, even though the company should 
turn him out of his kingdom ("Walsiistoiiam, 
i. 302). The company, however, now found 
employment in Castile. Henry of Trasta- 
mare, the bastard brother of Pedro the Cruel, 
king of Castile, conspired against his brother, 
with the connivance of Charles Y. The pope 
and the king of Aragon engaged the help of 
Du Gueschn, who was joined by Calveley 
and other English captains, and turned Pedro 
out of his kingdom. Pedro, with whom Ed- 
ward had made alliance in 1362 and 1364 
{Fadera, hi. 650, 6S6), fled to the Prince of 
Y ales at Bordeaux, and requested his help. 
The prince applied to his father, and Edward 
consented to his undertaking the cause of 
Pedro, and furnished Lancaster, who went 
out to join his brother, with troops and ships 
for his passage {ib. pp. 799, SIO). On 5 July 
1367 the king received the charger ridden by 
Henry of Trastamare at Hajara, where he was 
defeated by the prince and Pedro on 3 April 
{ib. n. 825). This war was not an infraction 
of t.ie peace between England and France. 
In November the king, to whom Charles of 
France had again complained of the injuries 
inflicted on his kingdom by the free com- 
panies, wrote to the prince and others urgently 
requh'ing them to repress these disorders {ih. 
p. 834). This, however, was beyond their 
power, and early the next year a large number 
of soldiers who had served in Spain left Aqui- 
taine under their captains and entered France. 
Charles, who was determined to win back the 
territories conquered by the English, and was 
only biding his time, now had a fair cause of 
complaint, especially as these soldiers de- 
cmied that they were acting in obedience to 
the prince’s suggestion (Fkoissabt, vii. 66). 
He encouraged the discontent of the com- 
munes of G-uyenne and of Albret and’Ar- 
ma^ac and other lords who had never sub- 

English rule, and 
strengthened his party in the south. Edward 
was warned by the prince that mischief was 
brewing, but refused to believe it, for some of 
IS advisers told him that the prince was rash 
and restless, that the king of France meant 
no harm, and that he need take no account 
ot his sons letters (Walsijigham, i. 306) 


He was deceived by the H(‘nil)Ia.Tict5 of juniiy 
that Charles kept up. iiistaluK'nlM of (he 
late king’s ransom wore still ])ni(I (18 Nov. 
1367, Fa'dem^ iii. 836), and in May 1368 tlu^ 
Duke of Clarence, when on his way (u Milan, 
where he married Violanto Viscionti, was 
nobly entertained at Paris. In J iily ( harl(\s 
entered into an open alliance AvilJi Il(‘nry of 
Trastamare, who promised to d(diver him juiy 
conquests he might make at E(hvard’s ('x- 
pense (ib. p. 850), and in the siuumor atul 
autiiinn received as suzerain a])j)(‘als agaiiisl- 
the prince from Albrot and jVrmagmuj in 
spite of the treaty of Dretigny. In January 
1369 he summoned the ])rince to apjauir bi',- 
fore him and answer the com])laints ol* lii.s 
subjects; yet he still ]aq)t up friendly nda,** 
tions Avith Edward, sent ambassadors' (,o his 
court to treat of their diilenaHuxs, and ga,V(^ 
him a jiresont ol lift y pi])es ol’ wiiui. Ni‘,v'(‘r- 
theless it Avas now evid(ait Unit war was 
likely to break out., and bldward ordeiaal a, 
levy of arcliers arid mariners to b(i inadi^ in 
the AA"es tern coiuithxs t,o nu'ct L)iir (Mimidu's 
of Erance, now on tln^ scai,’ and on 20 Mlirch 
sent letters directing that pr(q)a.ra,l ions should 
be made to resist iuva,sion [ih. ]>]>. 858, 8()3). 
In April Edward rcflarmul tln^ l^ameh king’s 
wine, and the ambassadors Id’t (be eoiirl,. 
They Averc imJ. at Dov(a* on tins 20(h by 
Charles’s inessengm- Avilh a (badaration of 
Avar. This was, it is Haid,H(mt by oiu^ of Mn^ 
hrencli king’s senl lions. Eclwaixl was in«* 
dignant at the insult, and laitainual no a.nswer 
(FuoissAJiT, A’ii. 100). 'Tlu^ sl.ory is opmi (lo 
suspicion, loi Idle insult w'SiS H(’llS('l(^ss, sliock* 
iiig to the loelings ol’ l.Iu^ agi^, and unlike (he 
general condnel of tlu‘ ‘ wisiJ king, A nywa.y, 
on the Amry day tdiat Avar Avas (kadared t l'ie 
Erench invaded Pontliimi, and c,ou(|uerial it 
in a Aveek. All, hough Edward luid imub^ 
some preparalions for Avar, lu^ Avas by iio 


means riauly, and was surprisixl by tlarsmb 
cleuuess of the Frencdi att.aidc. lie re.tieivial 
a subsidy for three years from tlaqiarliauumt 
that met ou 4 May; by the aalvicai of tlu^ 
estates lie aga,in assumed tlio title u,nd a, mis 
ol king of Francii, and sent reinfonamuailH 
to act ou the frontiers of Aqult.aine under tlu^ 
Jtarla of Cainliridgc and Pembiadua A lei ud 
of treaty of neutrality bad been nuule willi 
Ara,gon sliortly l)erore the Avar bi'gan {ib. p. 
boo) ; the truce Avdth Scotland, Avldudi was 
nearly ^expiriid, Avas renewed for fourtemi 
years (ib. p. 87/ ) ; and thongh the manhigi^ of 
Mm-gareb of Burgundy rendered il, usides 
to hope for active help from the Coiuil. o 
hlanders, ambassadors Avero sent to him, who 
succeeded the next yea.r in concluding ai trcaitv 
lor commerce providing that Jhemish ship's 
should not carry the goods of the enemies of 

If 
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castor to liclp liis Lrot hcr, ^raiitino' lum ex- 
“on tL Englisli side tlie .var was carried traordluary ,>owcw ; and on 5 or 15 Nov he 
on without any of the vigour of earlier days, declared the ahohtion o allyow^c., the tax 
for the king was sinking into premature hy which the jirinoo had J *■'>“ Gascons 
old a“-6 and the prince was mortally sick, to revolt, ami ot.her lud.s (1 hoirsakt, tii 
Edward's hold on his French dominions was 210 , 211 ). In .lainuu-y ho rociuved a grant 
diVht and his subjects were ready to return of a tenth for threo years Irom the clergy. In 
to thdr old allegiance as soon as ever they accordanc.i with tlie had advice ol some of 
sLnld find that it was safe to do .so. Ac- his counsellor ho borrowed largely irom his 
oordin-lT Charles declined to risk a hattlo, suhjoct.s lor the expenses ol the war (Coni, 
and allowed the English to wear tliom.selvea MuiHHOTjr,p.20/ ),aiul m e 


out witli fruitless opcr<ition.s. While Clifiiulos 
aud Pembroke carried on a desultory warfare 
in Poitou and Touraino, Charles^ gi^thorc;jd a 
considerable army and many ships at. llar- 
fleur, and in August an invasion of Enc-land 
seemed near at hand {ib. p. 878). Edward sent 
Lancaster with a body of troops to Calais, 
and if any idea of an invasion on a largo 
scale had existed it was given up. Never- 
theless an attack was made on Portsmouth, 
and the town was burnt (ib. p. 880), an inci- 
dent which proves how entirely the king had 
neglected the naval and coast defences of the 
country during some years past, for this at- 
tack was not unexpected. The French army 
was commanded by the Duke of Burgundy, 
who, in obedience to the king s orders, I'e- 
fused to give battle to the English. Lan- 
caster, with some foreign troops under Robex’t 
of Namur, did some plundering, and in No- 
vember returned home. During the summer i 
of this year England suflered from a third 
visitation of the plague. On 15 Aug. Ed- 
ward sustained a serious loss in the death of 
his queen. Even during her lifetime he had 
formed a connection with one of her atten- 
dants named Alice Perrers {Chron. Anglke^ 
p. 95), and after her death this woman exer- 
cised an overweening and disastrous power 
over him. Prom this event, too, may perhaps 
be dated the rapid growth of Lancaster’s in- 
fluence over his father, and of the rivalry be- 


ouseinience of the 

f-— . — f I, 

grant of the yiair Ixd’ere did not summon a 
parliament. *Ile had n^xelved a visit from 
the king of Navarrii, and uuuh} a treaty 
with him, but ill is treaty was annulled on 
27 Jan. in consequence 'of the iirince’s re- 
fusal to assent to it {Ih. p. 210; Fivdem^ hi. 
1)07). 

In January K571. .Edward rocoivccl the 
Prince of Wahvs at Windsor on his return 
homo in broken health, and (hen went up to 
Westminst'iu* aud was presiuit at the parlia- 
ment of i2-l. .Eel). Jdie ehaneellov, William of 
Wykeham, bishop of Winedu^sier, declaredthe 
king’s need of suppliiis to enable him to pre- 
vent invasion. A pet it ion irom the monastic 
landowners was made the opiiorlamity lor an 
attack oil the w(Maih of the church, which 
was, a certain lord said, like an owl dressed 
ill the plumage of other Ijirds, until a moment 
of peril came and each, bird rechiimed its o\yn 
feathers {Fmcmdl Zkanionmiy Prid*. p. xxi). 
The attack was hul by llu‘. Earl of Poiubroke, 
who was betrothed ‘to the king’s daughter , 
Margaret, and it proliahly, therelore, mot 
with the king’s a])provaL A ])(itition, in 
which both lords and commons joined, was 
presented to tlie king declaring that the go- 
vernment of tlie kingdom had been lor along 
time in the hands of churchimm who could 
not be calltal to acicount, and praying that 
the king would (dioose lay ministiu's. Wyke- 
ham and the trc'.asiwu' .Brantingham, bishop 


tween him and the Prince of Wales, though of Exeter, resigned their ollices, and tlie lung 
some signs of that may probably he discerned 1 appointed two laymen to succeed tlumi. iue 
in the evil counsel which led Edw-ard to ne- | ignorance of the now ministiuvs 
gleet the ^mince’s warnings as to the inten- | displayed in the prtiposal to raise oQjOUUo oy 
tions of the king of France. During 1370 a contribution of 22.s‘. from every one ot 
the war in France went on with varying sue- | the parishes in hlngland, the largcu* to help 
cess. The English lost ground in Aquitaine ; the smaller, for it was found that there were 
Sir Bobert Knolles plundered up to the gates not nine thousand ])ariHhes ; ttnd m J imo tue 
of Paris, was defeated, and retired to Brittany; king called a great council at Windiest ei, 
and Limoges was betrayed to the Erenck, consisting of some lords and one representa- 
and was retaken by the prince. Edward en- tive from each constituency, and with their 
deavoured to conciliate his French subjects, consent the proporlion t;q be levied on eacii 
and took measures that weakened the au- parish was raised ])roi)ortionately. 
thority of the prince, and were evidently sug- of 50,000/. was also made by tlu^ clergy ( OoMt. 
gested by Lancaster. On 30 Dec. 1309 be ^ lEst. ii. 420 sq. ; Hot. Had. ii. 303, 304 ; Fco- 
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dera, iii. 911 ; Coyit. Mfeimuth, p. 210 ; 
WiLKiJTS, Concilia^ iii, 94). No incident of 
any importance took place in the war during 
this year; Lancaster, who commanded in 
Aquitaine, did little good, and the French 
gained ground in Poitou. In the parliament 
of this year the commons presented a peti- 
tion to the king representing the lamentable 
condition of the navy and the mismanage- 
ment of all maritime affairs. Much ill-will 
existed between the English and Flemish 
sailors, and, probably early in 1372, some 
English ships fell in with a Flemish fleet 
coming from Brittany with salt, and after a 
fierce engagement, in which the Flemish are 
said to have been the aggressors, defeated 
them and took twenty-five prizes (Feoissaet, 
i. 631, ed. Buchon ; Cont. Murimuth, p. 211 ; 
Walsinghaxc, i. 313). On the foL’owing 
5 April the peace between Edward and the 
Count of Flanders was renewed {Fcedera, 
iii. 939, 953). Negotiations which had been 
opened with Edward’s old ally, the Duke of 
Brittany, in November 1371, were brought to 
a conclusion by an offensive and defensive 
league between the king and the duke on 
19 July following {ib. pp. 926, 953). Gre- 
gory XI endeavoured to make peace between 
England and France and accredited two car- 
dinals, one a Frenchman and the other Simon 
Langham, sometime archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to carry on negotiations, but they were 
unable to effect anything {ib. p. 935). In 
January 1372 Edward made a treaty with 
the reoublic of Genoa, which agreed not to 
furnisa help to his enemies {ib. p. 931). On 
the other hand, the marriages of Lancaster 
and Cambridge with the two daughters of 
Pedro the Cruel, slain in 1369, and Lancaster’s 
assumption of the title of king of Castile, 
caused Henry of Trastamare, who since his 
brother’s death had occupied the throne of 
that kingdom, to take an active part against 
England. During the early part of 1372 a 
considerable fleet was prepared in order to 
reinforce the English party in Aquitaine, and 
by the king’s command mariners were im- 
pressed through all the w^estern counties {ib. 
p. 938). At the same time there was reason 
to believe that an invasion of the kingdom 
was imminent {ib. p. 942). The command 
of the expedition was given to the Earl of 
Pembroke, who was appointed the king’s lieu- 
tenant in Aquitaine on 20 April {ib. p. 941) ; 
for Lancaster had returned to England and 
was now at the head of affahs, and Pembroke 
app'ears to have belonged to his party. Pem- 
broke sailed about 10 June, intending to re- 
lieve Eochelle, which was then besieged by 
the French. When he arrived off the har- 
bour he found it occupied by a considerably 


stronger Spanish fleet. Early on the 24th 
the enemy, who had the wind in their favour, 
surrounded his fleet, and after a fierce battle 
burnt his ships and made him prisoner. Ho 
was carrying twenty thousand marks to pay 
the troops in Guyenne, and this sum was all 
lost (Ekoissaet, i. 038; Cont. Muktmutii, 
;p. 212). Edward was much grieved when 
.le heard of this disaster, which indeed gave 
the deathblow to his power in the south. 
Poitiers and Rochelle Avere shortly afterwards 
, yielded to the French. Thouars was besieged, 
and the king determined to attempt its relief 
in person. A fresh fleet Avas raised, and lie 
embarked at SandAvich Avith the Prince of 
Wales, Lancaster, and nearly the Avholo no- 
bility of the realm, and sailed probably on 
31 Aug. The wind Avas contrary, and the 
fleet never got far from land. By 9 Oct. the 
king had landed again (Nicolas), and, thougli 
the Avind changed as soon as ho landed, did 
not re-embark, and so, it was commonly said, 
900,O00Z. Avere wasted (Walsincuiam, i. 315). 
All Poitou except a foAv fortresses turuod to 
the French king, and Du Guesclhi Avas vir- 
tually master in Sainton ge and Angonmois. 
On 5 Oct, Edward received the prince’s sur- 
render of Aquitaine {Fwd/'ra, iii. 973). This 
was announced to the parliament that met 
on the 13th ; another heavy subsidy on wool 
Avas granted for tAvo years and a fifteenth for 
one year to meet the king's urgent ikmhI of 
money for the expenses of the Avar, and 
ral petitions were presented. In one of these 
the commons represented that, though tAvenly 
years before the IdngAvas called by all coun- 
tries ^ king of the sea,’ the navy Avas noAv di'.- 
stroyed, and that principally bocauso sliips 
Avere impressed a ruarter of a your or more 
before t ley set sai., and no pay aa^'iis giA^'oii 
either to mariners or OAvners Avhilo they re- 
mained in port waiting for orders {Jiot. ParL 
ii. 311). They furtlnir req\i(vsted that no 
laAvyers might be eligible as knights of the 
shire on the ground that they pressed their 
clients interests in parliament instead of at- 
tending to public affairs, and that no sherilf 
might bo returned during his term of office. 
While there Avero no doubt special reasons 
for these requests, as there had been for the 
attack on clerical ministers the year before 
they prove that the burden of taxation, tin' 
ill-success of the war, and the gnmeral mal- 
administration of affairs Avere causing tlie 
nation to grow restless ; men Avero conrcioiis 
that some change was necessary, and had not 
as yet settled in what direction it should bo 
made. When tho_ knights of the shire had 
gone home the citizens and burgesses AA’'ore 
persuaded to make the king a grant of cus- 
toms, which Avas clearly an unconstitutional 
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proceeding (ih, ii. 310; Ha.lla.m, Middla 
iii. 47 ; Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 424). 

In February 1373 a fleet was litted out, 
partly composed of Genoese galleys {^Fanlera, 
iii. 965, 970), and sent wdtli a force imcler 
Salisbury to llrittany, where Du Gucsclln 
was carrying all before him. Some Spanish 
ships were burnt at St. hlalo, the country 
was ravaged, and Du Guesclin, wlio would 
not be tempted to give battle, raised the siege 
of Brest. On 12 June the Icing appdnite.d 
Lancaster, who was then in full power, his 
captain-general in Franco (ih. p. 982), and 
sent him with a large army to Calais. He 
rode through tlie land without meeting any 
resistance and wasting the couTitry terribly. 
AVhen he reached Bordeaux his army was 
thinned by hunger and disease, and nearly all 
Ills horses had perished on the march, so tliat 
the splendid force with which he left Calais 
was utterly ruined though it had fought no 
battle (for details see Gaunt, John of ; Wal- 
siNGHAM, i. 315). More money was needed, 
and was demanded of the parliament on 
21 Nov. For the first time at the request of 
the commons certain lords held a conference 
with them; the grant was not made until 
an,er five days’ debate, and then it was joined 
with a request that it should he spent only 
on the war {Const. Hist. ii. 426). A petition 
was also presented that the king would find 
a remedy for papal provisions, by which the 
pope obtained the first-fruits of ecclesiastical 
dignities and money was drawn away from 
the realm. To this it was answered that lie 
had already sent ambassadors to the Homan 
court. On 8 Aug. of this year Edward gave 
all the jewels and other goods of his late 
queen to Alice Ferrers {Fwdera, iii. 989). 
Lancaster returned to England in April 1 374, 
and Aquitaine, with the exception of Bor- 
deaux and Bayonne, turned to the French 
king {Cont. Mukimuth, p. 215). Acting on 
the petition of the parliament of the last year, 
Edward on 16 April sent a writ to each of 
the bishops commanding them to inform him 
what dignities and benefices within their re- 
spective dioceses Tvere held by foreigners. 
And he further sent ambassadors, one of whom 
was Dr. John Wyclifte {Foedera^ iii. 1071), 
to a conference Gregory had called to meet 
at Bruges. At this conference the poi^e acted 
as a peacemaker, and on 27 June 1375 Lan- 
caster obtained a year’s truce with France 
and Castile, which was afterwards prolonged 
and virtually lasted during the rest of the 
reign. Another result of the conference was 
an agreement between the king and the pope, 
dated 1 Sept., by which, though some tem- 
porary concessions were made by the pope, 
matters were left much as they were before 


{lb. p. 1037). Tlio national discontent found 
expression in 137(). Edward was couiplotely 
gov(U‘n(id by his mistress a,n(l myglected tlie 
allairs of the kingdom, whih^ she used her 
power scandalously ; slui int.erbu'ed in law- 
suits, and ev(ui sat, by tin'- judges oii the bouck 
and with the doctors in the eeelesia.slical 
courts {Chron. ybiglue, p. 06). ^\u\ \va,s up- 

held by Lancaster, who thus secured hi.s posi- 
tion as the virtujil head of the govennnont 
He was soHish, ambi lions, and unpopular, 
and was alliiulwitli a clitjuo, of couvtiors wliO' 
])hmd(n*(jd tlui king and tlui nation unscni- 
nulou.sly. The fail im‘, of the war had been 
brought about by tlui inca])aclty and neglect 
oi‘ tb(‘, government, tlie heavy taxe.s under 
which the country sudlvia'xl wcu’c ])aid in vain,, 
and the administration wa,s thoroughly cor- 
ru])t. No ])arliam(mt had Ixum summoned 
since November 1373. ( )n 28 April a par- 
liauumt met which, recdivuul t.he t,itle of the 
Hlood parliannmti ’ ("WAUsrNaiiAM, i. 324). 
Again, tli(^ commons refpiested that, certain 
of tlu^ magnahjs would c.onfer Avith them. 
An attack, in wliich tlu\y wcu’ii iqhield by 
th(‘IVinco of VVah's a,n(l tln^ llisho]K)f Win- 
cbesttw, was made by tluMiiouth of tliii sneaker,, 
Fetor (h^ la Mare, on the (wils of tlu^ !i(i,mini,s- 
tration and (‘,si)eci}illy on t lui ahust^s of tlie 
staple, the loans raised by thii king, and tlie 
trahic that the court -party carricul on in them. 
The S])caker impeach(Hl .Lord Lji, timer, the 
king’s chamberlain, and Jjyons, his financial 
agent, of fraud and otlun* misdoim minors; on 
one occasion they had raisml twenty thousand' 
marks from tla^ nuircdiants for tlui king’,s use 
and had cmbt^zzled the inomy. Lyons ollcred 
the king a bribe, whicli Ins r(JC(riv(ul gladly,, 
observing, ' He owes us this and much more, 
so ho only oilers u.s our own ’ {ib. ]). 80). .Ed- 
ward, howov(U‘, was not able and probably 
did not attempt to do a, ny thing (hither for him 
or Latiinor, and they W(U‘o comhiiimedto im- 
])risonment and the oiui to t(.)tal, the other to 
])iirtial, Ibrlbi turc. Sir lUchard S t iiry wa,s also- 
banished from tho court for making mlachief 
l)etweGn the king and tho commons. When 
Edward found that tluj commons were about 
to proceed against his mistress, Ini sent a mes- 
sage to them Ixiggingtluimto deal gOTilly with 
her for the sake of his love and hi,s honour 
(ib. p. 97). She was hanislied from court. 
The death of tho Frince of Wahis on 8 Juno, 
tliough a sore blow to the common, s, seems 
to have made them more detcirminecl ; they 
requested that tliey might see his sonJlicliard, 
which was meant as a clieck to Lancaster’, 
ambition [see under Gaunt, John of], and 
before granting supply demanded that tlie 
king skould accept an elected council of lords, 
a condition to which he gave his assent at 
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A L-undred and forty petitions were 
presented, and among them the commons 
praved that parliaments might he held an- 
nuallv and tnat knights of the shire might 
he chosen hy election and not nominated hy 
the sheriffs. The ‘ Good parliament ’ was dis- 
missed on 9 J uly . Lancaster at once regained 
his former power, and carried out a retrograde 
policy which appears to have met with the 
Ldng’s approval. The lords elected to rein- 
force the council were dismissed, and the late 
parliament was declared to he no parliament. 
Peter de la Mare was imprisoned, the tempo- 
Talities of the see of T^Tnchester were seized, 
and hy Edward’s wish Alice Perrers and the 
Test of those who had been banished from 
court returned to it. On 7 Oct. Edward, 
whose strength was now failing rapidly, more, 
it was said, from self-indulgence than from 
cld age, made his will and appointed Lan- 
caster and Latimer two of his executors (Fm- 
dera, iii. lOSO). He was then at Havering- 
at "Bower, Essex, where he remained until 
after Christmas. Lancaster so managed the 
elections that in the parliament that met on 
27 Jan. 1377 the commons were almost wholly 
of his party [for details of the events of the 
remainder of the reign see under Gaunt, 
John of, and Courtenat, William]. He 
strengthened himself by an alliance with 
Wyclitfe. The clergy struck at him l)y at- 
tacking’ his new ally. A riot Avas caused in 
London hy his insolent behaviour to Bishop 
Courtenay. Sir Ptobert Ashton, the king’s 
chamberlain, one of his party, presented the 
conduct of the Londoners in the worst light 
to the king. After some difficulty a deputa- 
tion from the city obtained an audience of 
the king at Sheen. Edward receiA’^ed them 
graciously and his tact and courtesy allayed 
the tumult, but he was unable to make peace 
between them and the duke. Parliament re- 
stored Alice Perrers, Latimer, and Lyons, 
and granted a poll-tax of 4:d. a head, Avhich 
was disliked by the people generally (Fa‘dera, 
p. 130 ; Walsinuham, i. 323). In comme- 
moration of the completion of the jubilee year 
of his reign, and at the request of parliament, 
Edward granted a pardon, from Avhich, hoAV- 
•eAm*. the Bishop of 'Winchester Avas excepted. 
On 15 Feb. he also published articles to Avhich 
he said the pope had agreed verbally, and 
which contained some adA^ance on the letters 
of 1 Sept. 1375 ; the pope gave up resei-Am- 
tions, Avould not take action AATth respect to 
bishoprics until a free election had been made, 
would gwe some relief to the clergy in the 
matter of first-fruits, and would act mode- 
rately as to provisions and the appointment 
of foreigners;^ while the king promised to 
abstain from interfering with presentations 


to benefices (Foodera, iii. 1072 ; (Jont^t. lliHi. 
ii. 427 01 . 2). The clergy, led l)y .Bishop^ 
Courtenay, upheld the cause ot the Bishop oL 
Winchester, aaJio at last obtained tlu^ rest ora- 
tion of his tem])oralitios by bribing king's 
mistress. Although the king, avIk) remained 
at Sheen, AAms groAving AAmaker, Alice Iku'ccrs 
encouraged him to believe'- that lui Avas not 
dying, and he talked ol nothing bnt Ininling 
and haAvking. On 21 June, hoAvever,_ liis 
Amice failed, and she then took tJu^ rings 
off his fingers and left him (^Chron. 
p. 143). All his courtiers (lesort(‘d him, aiul 
only a single juiest attended his chaithluKl 
ont of compassion. He regaimul his voic<^ 
sufficiently to utter the Avords hJesu nhseiAvre/ 
kissed the cross that the priest placM'd in his 
hands, and shortly aritn-wards died in the 
sixty-fifth year of his ag(^ and tlie firty-lirst. 
of his reign. He was l)url(‘,d in Westuiinst(‘r 
Abbey, near the body ot bis queen Idiilippa.. 
Besides his Avorks at W^indsor lui foundtHl 
the Cist(U’cian al)l)ey of Sti. hi ary (tracf's or 
Eastminster, near East Smith Hold { 
ticon, A^ 717), a ninimuy at Dart ford in Kciiiti 
(lb. A'i. 537), King’s Hall at ( hnil)ridg(‘, anti 
a church and lios])ital at. (hhiis (BaknI'IS, 
p. 910). Ho had tovclvt^ cdiiblrtni, Avbost^ 
effigies ap])ear on his torn)) : Be 1 wart I, primus 
of Wales: Jjioiiel, dnlct^ of (larencty John 
of Gaunt, duln^ of Laucaster; Ethmmd of 
Langley, tuirl of (lambridge, and aft.t'rwnrtLs 
duke of York; J’hoinas of AVoodstock, afti'r* 
Avards earl of Buckingluun atid dukt^ of Glou- 
cester; and two sons, both named William, 
Avho died in iTifancy; and iivt^ (biughlt'rs; 
Tsab(dla,iuarri('(l to Ingthram dt'. Couci; Joan, 
betrothed to Pedro of Ara.gon, but (lital in. 
1348; Alary, married to John of Montfort, 
duke of Britanny; hbirgaret, btvtrotlu'd to 
John Hastings, (Hirl of Ptunbrokt', ])ut dital 
unmarried; and Blanchty ilied iti infancy. 
EdAvurd is also said to ha,v(^ hud a, bastard 
son, Nicholas Litlington, ahhot of Weslniin- 
ster from 13()2 to I38(J (Barnhh, p. 910; 
DirGDALL, xMondMivo'n, i. 275), 

[Joshua Ihuuios’s Life of BtUvard HI , a ItT/rned 
work, contains sonn^ iaforina,t,ion from a, a mi- 
])rintcd (1. (j. 0. MS. H)88 ; Longman’s J/ifc and 
Times of Kdwm’dlH.inltTtssthig, though weak in 
constitutional history; Warburton’s IkhvardllL 
l^poelis of Modiirn llisiory. h’or constitutional 
history tho modern autimrities aia^ Halhimh 
Middle Ages, ed. 18()0 ; and Stuldis’s (lonst. Hist . 
vol. ii. ^ For early years consnlt Ann. Paulini, 
and Bridlington, in Ohronich^s of ]^kUv. 1 and 
Edw.ll (Itolls Ser.), and AV. Done, AngliaSa,era, 
vol. i. For general history, Mtiriinuth Avitli con- 
tinuation, and Homingburgh (Ikigd, Hist. See.) ; 
Knighton, ed. Twysclen ; Cliron. Gal. lo iUaker, 
od. Giles; Stow’s Annalos ; AValsingham (Bolls 
Sor.); Eulogium (Bolls Sor.) ; Political 8ongs 
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(Eolls Ser.); Eolls of Parliamenl, vol. ii. ; Ey- 
mer’s Eoedera, ir. ii. in. i. ii. Eecorcl cd. Eor last 
years, ClironiconAngliiE (Eolls Sor.) Por eccle- 
siastical history, Wilkins’s Concilia, vols. ii. and 
iii. ; Eaynaldi, Ann. Eccles. suh ann. ; Eirching- 
ton’s Anglia Sacra, a’oI. i. ; Collier’s Ecclesiastical 
Hist. vol. iii. Eor the French wars, ^Chroniques 
de Jehan le Eel, ed. Polain (Acaclemio linpc- 
riale) ; and also for much hosidcs Chroniqiio do 
Froissart, ed. Luce, vols. i-viii., Socit!st6 do i’llis- 
toire de Franco, and ed. Biiclion, Pantheion 
Litteraire; Gulielmns do Nangiaco, Societe do 
riiistoire; Meinoires de Bertrand dn Giiesclin, 
Pantheon Litt. ; Eelopiorro’s Jean lo Klerk, 
Edouard III on Eelgiquo ; Eohert of Aveshury, 
ed. Eearno, especially valmible for the lettor.s he 
preserves; Istorio Pistolcsi, Gio. Yillani, and 
Matteo Villani in vols. xi. xiii. and xiv. respec- 
tively of Muratori’s Ecriun Ital. Scriptores ; 
Earon Seymour do Constaiitls Ea,taillo do Crccy, 
ed. 1846; F. C. Lonandre’s Ilisloiro d’ Abbe- 
ville ; Archseologia, xxviii. 171,xxxii. 383; IL 
Erackenhnry’s Ancient Gannon in Europe, jit. i. ; 
Martin’s Histoiro do Erance, vol. v. For Scottish 
affairs, Fordiin’s Seotichronicon, ed. ITearno ; Loial 
Hailes’s Annals; Tyiler’s Hist, of Scotland, vol.i. ; 
Froissart, and Englisli authorities. See also Eo- 
gers’s Hist. of^Prices, and arts, on ‘r)lack Death ’ 
in Fortnightly Eov. ii. and iii., by Mr. Frederic 
Scobohm and Prof. J. E. T. Eogers ; Sir IF. 
Nicolas’s Eoyal Navy, Chronology of History, 
and Orders of Knighthood ; Ashiiiolo’s Order of 
the Garter.] W. H. 

EDWAED IV (1442-1483), king of 
England, was the son of llichard, duke of 
York, hy his wife Cecily Nevill, daughter of 
the first Earl of Westmorland. Ilia father 
was descended from Edward III by both 
parents, being the lineal representative both 
of Lionel, duke of Clarence, Edward’s third 
son, and of Edmund, duke of York, his fifth. 
The rival house of Lancaster, on the other 
hand, were descended from John of Gaunt, 
the fourth son; hut Lionel, duke of Cla- 
rence, though an elder brother, loft no male 
issue, and his great-grandson, Edmund Mor- 
timer, was a more infant when Henry lY 
usurped the throne. Nor does it aiipear that 
in after years this Edmund himself showed 
any disposition to vindicate his right ; hut 
early in the reign of Henry Y a conspiracy 
was formed in his hehalf hy his cousin 
Eichard, earl of Cambridge, who had married 
his sister and Avas himself the son of the 
hefore-mentioned Edmund, duke of York. 
The plot was detected just before Henry Y 
crossed the sea, in his fi.rst invasion of France ; 
the Earl of Cambridge confessed and Avas be- 
headed, and nothing AAms heard for upwards 
of forty years of any further attempt to chal- 
lenge the right of the house of Lancaster. 

Eichard duke of York, the father of Ed- 
ward IV, was the son of this Hichard, earl 


of Oamhridgo, by his Avife, Anno Mortimer. 
Cecily, the Avile of IHchard, duke of York 
bore him no loss than eight sons and four 
diiiighters Avitlun ilie space of sixteen years 
of Avhom the eldest Avas Anne, afterwards 
duchess of Ihxeter, born at Eotheringay in 
1439. Then came Henry, avIio did not live 
long, and tlicn EdAVjird, aftorAvards Ed- 
AvardlV, born at Eouen, asAve are minutely 
told, at two o’clock in the morning of Mon- 
day, 28 April 1442. As 28 April in that 
year Avas a Saturday, not a Monday, there 



land, AvJio avjis a year his junior, Avrote two 
joint letters to thoir father from Ludlow, the 
first dated Saturday in Easter Aveck, the se- 
cond on 3 June, hi Ihe first they thank 
him for ' our gnaui goAvns iioav sent unto us 
to our great comfort ; l)('H(H?cliing your good 
lordship to remeinbcM* our porieux [i.o. bre- 
viary], and tliat av(^ might have some fine 
bonnets semt unto ns by the next sure mes- 
senger, for nec('ssity so u'quindh.’ In the 
other, taking noti^ of a, })a,l;ernal admonition, 
M,o attend spcjcially to our huirning in oiir 
young ag(^ that should caiise lus to groAV to 
honour and Avorsliip in our old age,’ they as- 
sure their fatlun* tlnit) llu^y have been diligent 
in their studies evtn,* sinc(i coming to IjIuIIow 
(BllU Lotto 1st s(U‘. i. 9; LasUm LettevSy 
noAV ed. Ami. i. Introd. ]). exi). 

TliisAvas in tlu^ year bcvfore tlu^ first actual 
outbreak of the civil Avar, Avhicli is con- 
sidcu'ecl to liav(', begun with the l)uttle of St. 
Albans. Jbit at tlu^ v('ry commencement of 
the year it Avas (uxptHit ed that the boy EdAvard 
Avould haivo his st,udi(\s and e.ome lipto Lon- 
don AAothhis father, at the head of a, soi)arato 
company of armed mim. Next yea,r, by one 
account, he aelnariy u(A';()m])ani(‘(I his father 
to tlie battle of St. Albans, oratdeasttoAvards 
the council summom'd to nu'ct at Leicester 
just before {Throo Flfleontk-oeniury Chro- 
nicles, pp. 151-2). Bull it setuus clear that he 
was not in tlio batthq of Avhicli one rather 
minute report lias come down to us ; and if 
he went as far as ‘ladcu'stcir, In^ probably re- 
turned t o Ludlow. All all events, avo hear no- 
thingmore of him till four years later (12 Oct. 
1459), Avhen thcr(^ Avaa a groati muster of the 
Duke of York’s adherents at tibat v(uy place, 
the duke himself sit tlufir head. But Avhen 
the king’s army lay encamped o‘")])osite tke 
Y^orkists, the latter avcu'o deserted by a large 
body under Sir AnclreAv Trollope, and found 
it impossible to maintain ihe fight. The 
Duke of York and his second son Eutland 
fed first to Wah^s and then to Ireland, Avhile 
Edward, his eldest, along Avitli the Earls of 
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Salisbury and Warwick, withdrew into De- 
vonshire, and then sailed, first to Guernsey 
and afterwards to Calais. Then a parliament 
was held at Coventry in November, at which 
all the leading Yorkists were attainted, and 
among them Edward, earl of March by name, 
as having been an-ayed against the king 
(ItoUsofParlY.S4:S-9). 

The Earl of Warwick, however, being 
governor of Calais, and having also command 
of the fleet, held a strong position, from which 
he and his allies, March and Salisbury, could 
invade England ; so that every one looked 
for their return. A mutilated letter of the 
time says it was expected that Edward would 
claim by inheritance the earldom of Ha .... 
{Pastou Letters^ i. 497). It is difficult to 
fill up the name or to think of any earl- 
dom other than that of March to which he 
could lay reasonable claim. But the impor- 
tant fact was, that he and the two other earls 
were there at Calais and could not be dis- 
lodged, while Warwick, having command of 
the sea, could communicate with the Duke 
of Y’ork in Ireland. In vain did the govern- 
ment in England supersede Warwick in the 
command of Calais and of the fleet, the Duke 
of Somerset being appointed to the one office 
and Lord Divers to the other. The lords re- 
fused Somerset admission into the town, and 
some vessels were collected at Sandwich to 
aid in reducing it. Lord Divers and his son, 
Sir Anthony Woodville, were apparently to 
have conducted the squadron across the 
Channel. But John Dynham, a Devonshire 
squire, crossed the sea at night, and arriving 
at Sandwich between four and five on a dark 
winter morning, soon after Christmas, seized 
Lord Divers in his bed, wmn the town, took 
the best ships lying in the harbour, and car- 
ried Divers and his son across to Calais. 

^ My Lord Divers,’ as a contemporary letter 
says, ‘ was brought to Calais, and before the 
lords, with eight score torches; and there 
my lord of Salisbury rated him, calling him 
knave’s son that he should be so rude to 
caD him and these other lords traitors, for 
they should be found the king’s true liege- 
men when he should be found a traitor. And 
my lord of Warwick rated him, and said that 
his father was but a squire. . . . And my lord 
of March rated him in like wise.’ My lord of 
March was then scolding his future father- 
in-law ! 

The command of the fleet was then given 
to the Duke of Exeter, who fared little better 
than his predecessor, being driven back into 
port by Warwick’s memof-war. Every at- 
tempt against the three earls was frustrated, 
and friends in large numbers came over from 
England to join them. At length Warwick, 


having sailed to Ireland and arranged mea- 
sures in concert with the Duke ol York, re- 
turned to Calais ; and in June 1460 the throe 
earls crossed the sea again to Eiigland.^ In 
their company went Erancesco Coppini,bishoj) 
of Terni, a papal nuncio who had been in 
England the preceding year. Owing t.o l-lui 
dissensions there, his mission liad been a 
failure, but having reached Calais on his 
return he was induced by Warwick to ri)- 
main there, and he became so complete a par- 
tisan of the three earls as to go back to llhig- 
land in their company, displaying the banner 
of the church (Pii II Coomnentarii a (Jobel^ 
lino, 161, ed. Dome, 1584). He was ptu- 
suaded that their intentions were entirely 
loyal. So the three carls landed at Sand- 
wich, as it were, wdth the hlessing of the 
church; and Archbishop Boiirchier, who unit 
them on landing, conducted them to London 
with his cross home before him. 

They reached the capital on July, and, 
notwithstanding the opposition of a small 
minority, the city opened its gatc'.s to t/hem. 
After a brief stay they advanced liOwaiaLs 
the king, whose army they found drawn U]) 
in a valley beside Northam])ton. Tlie king 
was in the camp, but the real commandin' 
seems to have been the Duke of JUicking- 
ham. The three earls occiq)led a hill from 
which they could see almost all tluit was 
passing. They sent a message to know 
whether the king and his adviscus would 
quit the field or fight ; to which Bucking- 
ham replied disdainfully that he could not; 
leave without fighting. After a Iavo or three 
hours’ combat the royal army was defeated, 
the Duke of Buckingham shiin, and the king 
himself taken prisonm*, whom tfi(^ earls con- 
ducted up to London with niueh outward 
respect and lodged in liis palaet^ of West- 
minster. The government- Avas now condiuit.iMl 
by the earls in the king’s name ; and a, par- 
liament Avas summoned to meet at 'West" 
minster on 7 Oct. The Duke of York Avas 
expected over from Ireland, and hi^ had ac- 
tually crossed the Irish Chanuelby the middle 
of September. The duke, as wo rea,d in a 
letter of the time, Oiad diveu's strange com- 
missions from the king to sit in cliv(us towns ’ 
on his Avay up to London ; and it wa^s not 
till 10 Oct. that ho arrived there. And now, 
laying aside his foiiner moderation, he at 
once made it manifest that he aimed at the 
deposition of the king. 

He took up his quarters in th(‘, royal ])alace, 
which lie entered sword in hand*. On the 
16tli he challenged the crown in ])arIiainont 
as rightfully his own. The lords weri^ in- 
timidated, and many stayed away. A com- 
promise was finally agreed to on botli sides 
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that Henry should retain the crown for life, 
the succession being reserved to the duke and 
his heirs immediately after him. And so it 
was accordingly enacted, the duke and his 
two eldest sons swearing fealty to Henry so 
long as he should live. The duke then with 
his second son, the Earl of Paitland, with- 
drew into the north to keep Christmas at his 
castle of Sandal, while Edward returned to 
the borders of Wales and kept his Christmas 
at the Friars at Shrewsbury. But the par- 
liamentary settlement was not respected by 
Queen Margaret and her adherents, who on 
30 Dec. defeated and slew the Duke of York 
at Wakefield; then with a host of rough 
northern followers advanced towards Lon- 
don, ravaging the country frightfully upon 
the way. Young Edward, who was then at 
Gloucester, hearing of this disaster, at once 
raised a body of thirty thousand men upon 
the borders of Wales, and would have gone 
immediately to meet the queen’s forces, but 
he was informed that the Earl of Wiltshire, 
with Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, the 
king’s halJ-brother, had arrived in Wales by 
sea with a body of Frenchmen, Bretons, and 
Irishmen, who were ready to fall upon his 
rear. So he turned and gave them battle at 
Mortimer’s Cross in Herefordshire, where he 
completely defeated them and put them to 
flight on 2 Feb. 1461. In the morning, just 
before the battle, he is said to have been en- 
couraged by what he interpreted as a happy 
omen. The sun appeared to be like three 
suns which ultimately joined together in 
one. After the victory he pushed on to Lon- 
don, where when he arrived he was received 
as a deliverer. For Margaret and her north- 
ern bands having meanwhile won the se- 
cond battle of St. Albans (17 Feb.), she had 
thereby recovered her husband, and as it was 
clear no mercy could be expected even by 
those who had upheld the parliamentary 
settlement, the city was divided between fear 
and hatred. Emissaries of the queen came 
to demand a contribution of money and pro- 
visions for her army. They were not allowed 
entrance into the city, and when the mayor 
had laden some carts with the required sup- 
plies, the people took the carts and divided 
the provisions and money among themselves. 

^ Edward arrived in London 26 Feb., the 
ninth day after the battle of St. Albans, hav- 
ing been joined on the way up by the Earl of 
Warwick atBurford in Oxfordshire. He and 
the earl together hadforty thousand men along 
with them, and all classes of the community 
welcomed them with delight. For a few days 
he took up his abode in the Bishop of Lon- 
don s palace, and niimhers of the gentry of 
the south and east of England came up to 


I show their devotion to him. On Sunday 
1 March, George Nevill, bishop of Exeter 
who had been a])poiiitnd lord chancellor by 
the Yhrkists shortly after the battle of North- 
ampton, addressed a largo meeting at Clerk- 
enw^ell, composed partly of the citizens and 
partly of Edward’s soldiers, declaring how 
Edward might rightly claim the crowm. On 
3 March a great council ivas called at Bay- 
nard’s Castle, a mansion which had belonged 
to the Duke of Yorlf, and it was agreed tliat 
Edward was now the riglitful king, Henry 
having forfeited his claim by breach of the 
late parliamentary settlement. On the 4th 
Edward entered "Westminster Hall, seated 
himself on the royal throne, and declared his 
title to the people with his own mouth. The 
people were then asked if they would accept 
him, and there was a gimeral cry of ^ Yea ! 
yea!’ after whicli he entered the' abbey and 
oiferedyt St. Edward’s shrines. Next day ])ro- 
clamations were issued in liis namt^ as lung. 

Meanwhile (),U(Hm JMargarct had with- 
drawn with her husband back into the north. 
Thither Edward determined to pursiuj them 
without loss of tiling, and he k^ft, the city on 
13 March, accompanied by the Diikc^ of ^Tor- 
folk. The Earl of Warwick luid already left 
for the north in advance of him, on Saturday 
the 7th, and the main Ijody of Edward’s own 
infantry on Wedn esday the 1 1 idi. TLe united 
forces, to which the city gladly contrn)uted a 
company, were 110 doubt enormous, though 
the arithmetic of the time cannot bo relied 
on as to their numbers. I laving voacdied Bom- 
fret their advanced guai-d took, after a six 
hours’ skirmish, the passag’d of the Aire at 
Ferrybridge, wliich Lord ]fitzwalt(u- was ap- 
pointed to l^eep. Henry and (),uoen Margaret 
bad thrown tlieins(dves into Yorlc, l)ut a force 
under the Duke of Somerset, tlu‘. Earl ofNorth- 
iimhorland, and Lord Clifford crossed the 
Wliarfe, and early in the niorTiing of Satur- 
day 28 March a dotachnumt under Lord Clif- 
ford retook tlie bridge at Fcrrvbriclge by 
syprise, mid killed Lord Fitzwa'llor. Lord 
Falconbridge, however, forced a ])assage at 
Castleford, a few miles up the river ; and 
Clifford, to avoid being surrounded, endea- 
voured to fall back upon the main body of 
the army nndor Somerset, but was slain by an 
arrow in the throat. Next day, Palm Sunday, 
took place the bloody battle of Towton, in 
which the Lancastrians were utterly defeated. 
It is not easy to credit the contemporary 
statement that twenty-eight thousand dead 
were actually counted by tlie heralds upon the 
field ; but unquestionably the slaughter was 
tremendous, the fight being obstin at (dy main- 
tained for no less than ten hours. The snow 
which fell during the action and helped to 
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■defeat the Lancastrians^ being driven by the 
vrind in their faces, was dyed crimson as it 
lay. The "Wharfe and its tributaries were 
nlso coloured with blood. The dead lay un- 
buried for two or three days over a space six 
miles in length by nearly half a mile broad. 

This great victory secured Edward in the 
possession of the throne. Henry and Mar- 
garet were driven to seek refuge in Scotland, 
and Edward, after keeping Easter at York, 
returned to London to be crowned. His 
two brothers, G-eorge and Hichard, whom the 
Duchess of York after her husband's death 
had sent over to Utrecht for safety, came 
back and were created dukes with the titles 
•of Clarence and Gloucester at the corona- 
tion, which took place on 28 June ; and a par- 
liament having been summoned to meet on 
42sov., HenrvTIand all his adherents were 
attainted as traitors. 

For some years Edward was by no means 
secui’ely seated. Henry and his queen ob- 
tained the aid of the Scots by putting them 
in possession of Benvick, and Margaret cross- 
ing to France gained also that of Louis XI 
by a pledge to surrender Calais. She re- 
turned to Scotland, and for a time obtained 
possession of the castles of Bamborough,Dun- 
stanborough, and Alnwick. Edward, who 
during those early years was constantly upon 
the move, going from one part of his king- 
dom to another, left London at the beginning 
of November 1462, was at York on the 25th, 
and had reached Durham in December, when 
on Christmas eve the two former strongholds 
surrendered. Alnwick held out till 6 Jan. 
following (1463), when it too capitulated, 
and Edward was left for the moment master 
of all England and Wales, with the exception 
of Margaret’s last stronghold in the hitter 
country, Harlech Castle. 

He would have pursued his enemies into 
Scotland and made war against the Scots, 
who had perfidiously broken a truce, but 
he was prevented by an illness brought 
on by youthful debauchery, and withdrew 
southwards, on which the Scots, about the 
time of Lent, again invaded England and re- 
took Bamborough. Alnwick also was be- 
trayed by Sir Kalph Grey, the constable, who 
took the captain, Sir J ohn Ashley, prisoner 
and delivered him to Queen Margaret. Dun- 
stanborough appears likewise to have been 
recovered by the Scots, w^ho, however, laid 
siege to Norham unsuccessfully, and were 
put to flight by "Warwick and Lord Mont- 
ague. Margaret, sailing from Bamborough 
(where she left her husband behind her) in 
April, escaped abroad once more. Edward 
on the other hand, prorogued in June a par- 
liament which had met at W^estminster in 


the end of April, in order to enable him to 
go in person against the Scots, who, in (;on- 
cert with English rebels, wcuai continually 
molesting the kingdom {llolU oflMrl. v. ^198 ). 
Great preparations appear to luive bo(ui nuido 
for an army to march nortliwarcl, and a :lle(di, 
which was put under command of the Ikirl 
of Worcester, but nothing came of tlunn, 
Edward did indeed march iiorthwardH ; he 
had got to Northampton in July, and as iai* 
as Y"ork by December, hut he appears to have 
advanced no further, and at York in Dijcxun- 
her he saw nothing bettor to do than to agroei 
to a new truce with Scotland till end of 
October following (Rymuk, xi. 510). 

The Northiimhrian castles wore still in 
Lancastrian hands, but Iklward socuns to 
have believed that without the aid of llio 
Scots his enemies could do nothing against 
him, and ho allowed himself to l)(i lulled into 
a state of false security whicli was truly mar- 
vellous. One ground of his confidence setuns 
to have been the l)elief that lie had con- 
ciliated and \von over to his side the young 
Duke of Somerset, wdiosc fat her bad IxJeu his 
own father’s ^ chief o])])oncvnt. Somers(d; nc- 
coin]’)anied him on his ])rogr(‘ss towiu’ds tlu^ 
iiortb, much to tlui indignation of tlu^ p(iO])lo 
of Northamptonsliire, who had lioen diwoteid 
to the Duke of 'N'ork and would luiv(^ kilb'd 
the head of the rival hoiisci within (In^ king’s 
own palace but for Edwai*d’s s])(jcia,l iiidu*- 
yention. And not only did Edward sav(i his 
life and soothe his own followors hy iair 
speeches, giving them also a tun of wnn^ to 
drink and make nunvy with at Northam]>(.on, 
but he seiit the duke si'cretly to one of liis 
castles in Wah\s lor security, and his nuui 
to Newcastle to help to garrison the town, 
giving them good wages u,t Ids own oxpenstu 
But about Christmas ilw duko stole but of 
Wales with a small company towards New- 
castle, which ho a,Tid hisnumhad arrangnsd to 
betray to tb(i enemy. His inovemontB wt^re 
discovered, and ho was vmy nearly takciit 
m hjs bed in the neiglibourhood of Durham, 
but ho managed to escapo barefooted in In'B 
shirt. 

Edward did not even yet bestir himself to 
meet the coming danger. Ho ^sent a gnnit 
lollowslup of his household men to k(H‘p tbe 
tovvn of Newcastle, and made the Lord Wcro])o 
of Bolton caxfl-ain of the town,’ which ho ]<(n)t; 
safe for the remainder of the wintiu'. But 
he himself, after returning to London, S])ent 
the time in feasting with his lords, lamstintr 
to make a permanentpaace witk Scotland, flu- 
winch tlie Scots themselves sued ahontEashst- 
1404, and commissioners wore ap])ointod on 
both sides to meet at York, wlnm newjs 
reached him that the Lancastrians had gained 
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possession not only of Norliam Castle, but 
also of the castle of Skipton in Craven. He 
saw now tkat lie must bestir liimself, and 
began to move northwards again. Hoan- 
wbile, further events were taking place in 
Northumberland. Lord Montague, being as- 
signed to meet the Scotch ambassadors on 
the frontier and conduct them to York, pro- 
ceeded first to Newcastle, where he escaped 
an ambush laid for him on the way by the 
Duke of Somerset; and then collecting a 
considerable body of men for safety wont 
on towards Norliam. lie was met at Iledgley 
Moor on St. Mark's day, 35 A]U'll, by the 
Duke of Somerset, Sir Ralph Percy, Lord 
Hiiugerford, and others, with a force of five 
thousand men, which he completely defeated. 
He then passed on to Norliam, which appa- 
rently he regained for Edward, and, receiving 
the Scotch ambassadors there, conducted them 
to Newcastle. Here, however, he had not 
rested long when he was compelled to ad- 
vance towards Hexham, where he met King 
Henry himself, wlio from Bamborough had re- 
joined his defeated followers Somerset, lords 
Iloos and Himgerford, and others — in short, 
the whole power of the Lancastrian party in 
the north of England. Lord Montague was 
again victorious. Somerset, Himgerford, and 
most of the other leaders were taken, and 
King Henry savedhimself hy flight. Thepi-in- 
cipal prisoners were beheaded, some next day 
at Hexham, others three days after the liattle 
at Newcastle, and the fourth clay at Middle- 
ham ; others, again, towards the end of the 
month at York. The cause of the house of 
Lancaster was completely crushed ; and in 
the course of the summer Alnwick, Dunstan- 
horongh, and Bamhorough again came under 
Edward’s power. 

Edward had contributed nothing person- 
ally to this result. He had, indeed, left Lon- 
don towards the end of April, and had reached 
Stony Stratford hy the dOth ; hut his mind 
was not even then much bent on war. lie 
stole off early next morning (1 May) to ])ay 
a secret visit to Grafton, the residence of the 
old Duchess of Bedford, widow of the regent 
who had governed France in the early years 
of Henry VI. This lady, after Bedford’s death, 
had married a second husband, Richard Wood- 
ville, lord Rivers, by whom she had a grown- 
up daughter, Elizabeth, now the widow of 
Sir John Grey of Grohy. Edward had already 
been much fascinated with the charms of this 
,, young widow, and though he stayed on this 
occasion a very brief time with her, return- 
ing in^ a few hours to Stony Stratford, he 
was privately married to her that day before 
he left Grafton ; soon after which he went 
on to York, as if nothing particular had 


occurred to him, and created Montague Earl 
of Northumberland. 

The marriage was carefully kept secret for 
some time. Matches had already been suf>'- 
gested for him in various quarters. Isabella 
pirincess of Castile, afterwards queen and 
joint ruler with Ferdinand of Aragon, might 
' lave been his bride ; and at this very time 
his council wore inclined to favour a match 
with Bona of Savoy, sister-in-law of Louis XI 
of Franco. The chief promoter of this match 
was his powerful supporter th(', Earl of War- 
wick, who was expected in Franco in the 
course of the year to arrange it. Not only 
would Warwick he disgusted by the failure 
of the match, but Warwick’s policy, which 
was to make a cordial allia,uce with France 
and Burgundy, would ])robably be discon- 
certed. A truce with France had already 
been arranged in April to last till October, 
and a diet was meanwhile to take place at 
St. Omer’s, witJi a view to a more lasting 
peace (Rvmior, 1st ed. xi. 518, 530, 521). 
The secret must, be disclosed before Warwick 
wont abroad to negotiate the match with 
Bona ; and about Micliaolmas at Reading 
Edward informed his council that he was 
already a marricalnian (AV. Wyiuuostkr; see 
also foot-notes in Iviluc, Charles the Jkldy i. 
415, ii. 15). 

AVarwick was oflended, and many of the 
nobility shared his feelings. The mission of 
Warwick to France was broken oil', and there 
■was some uncortaint.y at tirst how far Louis 
w^ould be inclined Inwards peace. The peers 
summoned to the council at Reading held 
consultations among themselves whether the 
marriage could not be annulled ( Yen. Cal. 
i. No. r‘595). 1 iiit AV a,rwick concealed his re- 

sentment, and Louis had diilicult/ies tn con- 
tend with in his own kingdom which made 
it unadvisablo to attiunpit immediiitely to 
raise up trouble for Jklward. Aloanwliile 
the clisairectioii was increased hy tlio honours 
showered upon the now queen’s relations. 
Her father, a sim])le baron, was raised to the 
dignity of Earl Rivers. Her brother An- 
thony had already marrioda wealthy heiress, 
and thereby won the title of Lord Scales; 
hut another brother, five sisters, and her son 
by her first husband, Thomas Grey, wore all 
married to memhors of great and wealthy 
houses. Leading ofilces of state ^vere alp 
engrossed hy the upstarts in a Avay that did 
not tend to relieve their unpo])ularity. 

Edward in fact did not shirk or endeavour 
in any way to lessen the consequences of what 
he had done. On AVhitsunday, 36 May 1 466, 
he caused his queen to be crowned at West- 
minster. She seems to have borne him three 
daughters before the birth of their eldest son^ 
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wlio ^as only born in the seventh year of 
their married life ; and the absence of male 
issue no doubt helped to strengthen the com- 
bination which drove him for a time into 
exile. Meanwhile fortune seemed to favour 
his cause. About the end of June 1465 
Henry VI was taken in Lancashire, and be- 
ing* brought \\"y to London in July was lodged 
safely in the IVwer. Warwick’s policy also 
was thwarted ; for though Edward sent him 
to France in embassy in the spring of 1467, 
and he did his utmost to promote a cor- 
dial alliance, for the sake of ■which Louis was 
willing to have made large concessions, the 
French offers w'ere not only rejected with dis- 
dain, but Edward showed himself bent rather 
on cultivating the friendship of France’s dan- 
gerous rival Birrgundy. 

It was in honour of this alliance that the fa- 
mous tournament took place in Smithfield in 
June 1467 between Lord Scales and the Bas- 
tard of Burgundv. About the same time 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, died at Bruges, and 
his son Charles, count of Oharolois, already 
affianced to Edward’s sister Margaret, became 
duke in his place. Warwick was at that very 
time in France, and on his return brought 
with him an embassy from Louis to Eng- 
land,* but he found that his brother, the 
Archbishop of York, had meanwhile been 
deprived of the great seal, and that Edward 
was less inclined to a French alliance than 
ever. He had been cultivating alliances all 
over Europe, except with the old traditional 
enemy of England, and the idea of revindi- 
cating English claims on France was still 
popular. 

In May 1468 Edward declared to parlia- 
ment his intention of invading France in ])er- 
son, and obtained a grant of two fifteenths 
and two tenths, with a view to a future ex- 
pedition (Rolls of Pari. v. 622-3). The mar- 
riage of his sister Margaret to Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy took place near Bruges 
in July following. Warwick, who had held 
his own correspondence with Louis XI for 
the purpose of thwarting Edward’s policy, 
disliked both the match and the alliance 
which it was to cement ; but he dissembled 
his feelings, and conducted Margaret to the 
seaside. on her way to the Low Countries. 
The French king was secretly encouraging 
Margaret of Anjou, and many arrests were 
made in England of persons accused of con- 
veying or receiving messages from her. In 
June Jasper Tudor, the attainted earl of 
Pembroke, half-brother to Flenry VI, landed 
at Harlech in W ales, a castle which alone 
at this time held out for the house of Lan- 
caster, and succeeded for a while in reducing 
some of the neighbouring country, where he 


held sessions and assi^^es in King Henry’s 
name; but he was very soon driven out by 
Lord Herbert, whom Edward reward ( kI by 
creating him Earl of Pembroke, the b(dl vr t o 
discredit Jasper’s title. 

Warwick, too, was actively intriguing 
against Edward in his own kingdom. 
had already, apparently soon aflur tlu^ an- 
nouncement of the king’s nifirriagc^, lield a 
conference with the king’s two brotlnu’s at 
Cambridge, in which he made them nniny 
promises calculated to shake their allegijuico. 
He offered the Duke of Olaronco the liund of 
his eldest daughter, with the j)rospect ol.’ in- 
heriting at least one half of his vast posstvs- 
sions. The duke at once accepted, and though 
he at first denied his engagement when Jkl- 
w^ard charged him with it, replied in answei^ 
to further remonstrances that even if lui had 
made such a contract it was not a l)ad one. 
From this time his relations with the king* 
were un comfortable, and ho was more and 
more in Warwick’s confidciico. 1 1 o s1 ill 

further confirmed in this by Iklward’s in- 
civility to W’arwick and the embassy that ca,m(^ 
withhimfrom Loxiis XI. It was no\tul that lie 
alone went to meet the ambassadors on tln'ir 
arrival; and when Edward, after arhnittiug 
them to one formal interview, witlulnuv 
Windsor, ho and Warwick were tlu^. only 
persons with whom they bad any o])])orUi- 
nity to negotiate. AVbirwick accordingly 
showed the Frtmchmen that the king wa’s 
governed by traitors, as he (‘ailed them, (|iii In' 
opposed to the interests of Franco, ami that 
they must concert measures of vengeance to- 
gether against him. 

At tlie same lime he promised (llarcmce to 
make him king, or at least; the mal rnhu' of 
all England. (Jla,rencc wil lingly trustCKl him, 
and AVarwick, after the French (uubassy laid 
loft, con.spircd with, his lirother, the .Arch- 
bishop of York, to raise up inBurrociions in 
the north a,t a word from liirn. A commo- 
tion accordingly broke out in Yorkshire in 
June 1409, whi cl i is known a.s 1 tobm of 1 ledtss- 
dale’s insurrection, from the name assumedi 
by its leader, Sir William Conyers. The in- 
surgents puhlishcd manifestos everywhere, 
complaining of the too great hilluonco exor- 
cised by the (jueen’s relations. AVarwiclc was 
then at Calais, of which ho was still gover- 
nor. To him Clarence crossed the sea, and 
on 11 July the marriage betwi^cn the diiko 
aud the earl’s dauglitor was c(debratcd, wliilo 
England_ was convulsed with a rehtdlion 
which might be called a renewal of civi I war. 
The king went northwards to in(',ct the in- 
surgents, and sent a message to his brother, 
to AVarwick, and to the archbishop to come 
to his aid. The new Earl of Pembroke, with 
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a Strong force levied in Wales, met the rebels 
at Edgecote, near Banbury, and was defeated, 

26 July, with great slaughter. He and bis 
brother, Sir Kicbard Herbert, were taken 
prisoners and brought to Northampton, where 
they were beheaded. The king himself was 
taken by the Archbishop of York near Co- 
ventry, and brought first to the town of War- 
wick and afteiwards to Middleham. Earl 
Eivers and his son, Sir John Woodville, were 
^ilso taken by the rebels and put to death at 
Coventry. 

Clarence, Warwick, and the Archbishop 
of York had left Calais and come over to 
England on the king’s summons. They is- 
sued a proclamation on 12 July, couched in 
the ordinary language of revolted aubiects, 
as if their only object was to be a medium 
with the king to redress the grievances pi 
his people. This pretence they found it still 
.advisable to keep up, for the city of London 
was devoted to Edward’s interests, and the 
Duke of Burgundy had written to the lord 
mayor to confirm their loyalty and promise 
aid if needful. Warwick, therefore, judged 
it best to release his prisoner, whom, indeed, 
he had not kept in very close confinement, 
allowing him freely to hunt, though with 
keepers beside him. He accordingly pro- 
•posed to the king that he should go u'3 to 
London, see the queen, his wife, and s.iow 
himself to the people ; and he wrote to the 
Londoners that the king was going to pay 
them a visit, and that they should see there 
was no truth in the report that he had been 
made a prisoner. Edward was glad to con- 
done the past. He came up to London, and 
though he bade the Archbishop of \ ork re- 
main behind till sent for at his palace of tho^ 
Moor in Hertfordshire, he spoke not only of 
him hut of Warwick and Clarence also as 
his very good friends. 

Warwick and Clarence received a general 
pardon before Christmas for all their ])ast 
■offences. Edward’s confidence in his])rother 
at least appears to have returned ; and it was 
<jonfirmed when in the beginning of JMarch 
1470, on the breaking out of a new insurrec- 
tion in Lincolnsbire, Clarence sent to offer 
•him his service and that of the Earl of War- 
wick to put it down. This new outbreak 
was a movement avowedly in behalf of King 
Henry, headed by vSir Robert Welles, the 
-eldest son of Lord Welles ; it had been care- 
fully organised by Warwick and Clarence 
beforekand, and had been purposely deferred 
■till they had left the king and retired into 
Warwickshire. They had now intimated to 
the rebels that they would come from the 
west and join them ; yet Edward was slow 
•to believe’ their treason. Fortunately for him 


Warwick and Clarence failed to make good 
their promise when he came upon the insur- 
gents at Stamford and utterly routed them 
m the battle of Losecoat. Field. Sir Robert 
Welles was put to death after the battle, 
and before he suffered made a full confession, 
by which it apiiearcd that ho was merely the 
instrument of Clarence and Warwick’s per- 
fidy. 

Oil this rov(dation Edward summoned tke 
duke and eail to come to him Jind chuir them- 
selves, hut they witlulrew intiO Lancashire, 
endeavouring still to rais('. the north of Eng- 
land against the Icing. Edward could not 
pursue them throng] i tli(^ barren country in- 
tervening, hut piislied norlhwa^'cls to York, 
where several insurgent leaders camt^ in and 
submitted to him ; llum issiual a proclama- 
tion dated 24 March allowing tlu^ duke and 
carl still four days t o c.ome t.o him and clear 
themsclvos. IPlie four days expired, and Ed- 
ward, who finding Yorlcshiro subinissivi^ was 
now returning southwards, proclaimed them 
traitors at Nottlngluun ou the iUst. They 
now prepanal for (light., and, tiiking their 
wives along with tlnnn, mnbarkiul somewhere 
ou the W(vst coast for (kilais, wlnu'c they ex- 
pected to be se(uiv(',. E(lwa,r(l had aiit.iciiiated 
this movement, a, ml bad wariuMl the Lord 
Wcnlock, the earl’s ruiiitmiant there, not to 
let him enten* the t.own ; and though lurfirod 
a few shots he found it. was ho-|)cb'.ss to force 
an entry, as tlui Diiki^ of Hurginidy, being 
notified’ of the situation, was (‘oming to the 
rescue. AVarwiek then cruistMl a, bout t.bo 
channel ami captiirial a numbtu* of vessels. 
In t.li (3 end he and Clannitai sailed to Nor- 
mandy and landod a,t llonfkmr, wbenj they 
left tluiir V(issi4s and nipaiiaal to the king of 
Franco at Angm’s. And hvns ocummul one 
of the strangest. n(‘gotiations in till bistoiy. 

AVarwiek, Cbireneo, Ala,rg!ir('t of Anjou, 
and lier son, Brimui Edwttrd, wem^ till etpially 
opposed to .Edwtird I\\ but. they luul been 
no loss cncmi(\s to (Uicili other ; tind Aiargaret 
particularly looked upon Wtirwiek as the 
cause of all her nnsibrl.um'.s. Nevertheless 
Louis contrived t.o bring tin an togchber at 
Angers and ri'eomulo them with a view to 
united action against their (sommon emnny. 
In the end Mtirgaiad. was not only induced 
to ])ardon AVarwielc, Imt to seal the matter 
with a comiiact. for 1,1 ui umrriage of her son 
to the earl’s second dfiugbtm' on condition 
that Warwick should in t.he first place in- 
vade England and rtu'ovi'r th(3 kingdom lor 
Henry VI. Assisted by .Louis lu'. an.d Cla- 
rence crosscul tlu‘. ( Ihannel (a convenient storm 
having dis])ersed the Burgundian Ib^et) and 
^ landed a force in tlu^ ixirts of Blymouth 
I and Dartmouth shortly before Michaelmas. 
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Ed^vard -vras tlien in Yorksliire, liaving keen 
drawn thitlier to put down a new re&llion 
under Lord Fitzhngli, who fled to Scotland 
on his approach. He had heard of the pro- 
posed enterprise at York as early as 7 Sept., 
and the news of the accomplished landing 
reached him towards the end of the month 
at Doncaster. But among those who raised 
troops, and no further off thanPomfret, was 
Y’arwick’s brother Montague, whom he had 
created Earl of Northumberland in 1464. 
This nobleman, notwithstanding his brother’s 
defection, had preserved his allegiance till 
now. But unfortunately Edward had lately 
persuaded him to resign the earldom of 
Northumberland in favour of the heir of the 
Percy s, whose attainder he intended to re- 
verse, and had promoted him instead to the 
dignity of a marquis with his old title of 
Montague. This was reallj" more of a burden 
than a compensation, seeing that, as he him- 
self said, the king had given him but ^ a 
pye’s-nest to maintain his estate with.’ So, 
having raised six thousand men, as if for 
Ehng Edward’s service, and advanced to 
within six or seven miles of the king, he in- 
formed his followers that he had now changed 
masters, and a cry of ^ King Henry ! ’ rose 
from all his host. A faithful servant of Ed- 
ward’s galloped in hot haste to warn him. 
He found him, by one account, in bed ; by 
another, sitting at dinner. The king had to 
fly. Accompanied by his brother Gloucester, 
his brother-in-law Divers, his devoted friend 
and chamberlain Lord Hastings, and about 
eight hundred men, he escaped to Lynn, 
where they found shipping, 29 Sept., to con- 
vey them to Holland. So precipitate had 
been their flight that they had no clothes 
except those they wore, and they landed at 
Alkmaar in a state of great destitution, after 
escaping some dangers at sea from the Easter- 
lings, who were then at war both with the 
Enghsh and the French. 

Louis de Bruges, Lord de la Gnituyse, who 
was governor for the Duke of Burgundy in 
HoUand, at once succoured them, and paid 
their expenses until he had conducted, them 
to the Hague, where they arrived 11 Oct. 
He also sent on the news to the Duke of 
Burgundy, whp, having in vain sent Edward 
repeated warnings beforehand of W arwick’s 
projected invasion, would now, according to 
Commines, have been better pleased to hear 
of his death, for even to shelter Edward, 
under present circumstances, exposed him to 
the resentment of an old enemy who had be- 
come all at once undisputed master of Eng- 
land. There were also refugees of the house 
of Lancaster at his court, and these strongly 
nrged him not to give any succour to the 


exiled king. He visited Edward, however, 
at Aire on 2 Jan. 1471, and the latter also 
came to his court at St. Pol ; but he pro- 
tested publicly he wmuld give liim no kind 
of assistance to recover liis throne. 

Edward had even left behind him in Eng- 
land his wife and children. They scorned to 
be secure in the Tower of London when he 
went northwards, but Elizabeth, when she 
heard that he had escaped abroad, withdrew 
secretly with her children into the sanctuary 
at "Westminster, where she gave birth to 
a son, afterwards Edward V. Meanwhile 
Henry YI was released from prison and pro- 
claimed king once more. In a short time^ 
Margaret of Anjoii and her son were expected 
to rejoin him in England. The Duke of Bur- 
gundy, however, yielded privately to Ed- 
ward’s entreaties, sent him underhand a sum 
of fifty thousand florins, and placed at his 
disposal three or four great ships which he 
got ready for him at Yeere in Holland, and 
secretly hired for him fourteen Easterling' 
vessels besides to transport him into England. 

He accordingly embarked at Fluslung on. 
2 March 1471 with his brother Gloiic-est er,. 
Earl Kivers,jind some twelve thousand fight- 
ing men. Kept back for some d.ays by con- 
trary winds, he arrived bedbre Cronicr in Nor- 
folk 12 March, where he caused Sir Robert 
Chamberlain, Sir Gilbert Debenliam, and 
others to land and ascertain liow the 
of those parts were affected i nwards his re- 
turn. Finding that the district was rjuite 
under the power of Warwick and the blaad 
of Oxford, he sailed farther norlh, and during 
the next two days met with violent storms 
which compelled the whole exi) 0 (litlon to 
land in difleront places near the Ilumlxu*., 
He himself landed 14 March at Uavouspiir, 
the spot, now swallowed up by the North S(ia, 
where Henry IV had landed before liim. Ilia 
brother disembarked four miles and Rivera 
fourteen miles from him, but they and all 
their companies met next day. Tlio pciople- 
declined at first to join luiii, and musters were 
made in some places to resist him; hut fol- 
lowing once more the precedent of Henry IV, 
he gave out that he only came to claim liia 
dukedom of York, and not the crown. He 
even caused his men to cry ‘ Kino- Henrv 
and Prince Edward 1' as tlreb passed aloufj 
making them wear the prince’s badge of the 
o.strich feather, and exhibited a letter from 
Percy, the restored Earl of Northumberlaiid, 
who, grateful for his restoration, seems 
heartily to have entered into the scheme, to 
indicate that he_ came upon summons. 

On consultation with his friends it was. 
determined first to go to York, where he ar- 
rived on the 18th. The recorder, Thomas 
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Conyers, met Mm tliree miles from tlie city 
and endeavoured to dissuade liim from at- 
tempting to enter it. 3ut as Conyers "vvas 
suspected to be no sympatMser he went on 
and had a friendly reception. Next day he 
and his company went to Tadcaster, ^ a town 
of the Earl of Northumberland’s,' ten miles 
south of York, from which they proceeded to 
■Wakefield and his father’s seat at Sandal. 
The Marquis Montague, who lay in Pomfret 
Castle, seems to have thought it prudent 
not to molest his passage, and the influence 
of the Earl of Northumberland prevented 
men from stirring, although the earl himself 
forbore to take open part with him. Eew 
men, however, actually j oined him, even about 
Wakefield, where his father’s influence was 
greatest, till he had passed Doncaster and 
oome to Nottingham. Here Sir William Parr 
and Sir J amea ITarington came to him Avitli 
two good hands of men to the number of six 
huncred. Here also, being informed that 
the Duke of Exeter, the Earl of Oxford, and 
others had gathered their forces at Newark, 
he turned to meet them, hut they fled. He 
pursued his iourney southwards to Leicester, 
where his friend Lord Hastings’s influence 
brought an accession to his forces of three 
thousand men. 

Here the Earl of Warwick could have at- 
tacked him, but he was now in the midst of 
friends, and people could not he raised against 
him in sufficient numbers. The earl was also 
dissuaded by a letter from the Duke of Cla- 
rence, whose counsel under the circumstances 
seemed only prudent. So he retired and shut 
himself up m Coventry, whither ho was pur- 
sued, 29 March, by Edward, who for tliree 
days challenged him to come out and decide 
the quarrel with him in the open field. As 
the earl did not accept the invitation, Edward 
went on to the town of Warwick, whore he 
w^as received as king, and issued proclama- 
tions as suck, He also ofiered the earl a 
free pardon if he would submit, hut this was 
not accepted either. lie had better hopes, 
however, of winning over his brother Clarence, 
who had secretly promised him when they were 
both in exile that he would desert Warwick 
and come to his support ou his return to Eng- 
land. A lady passing into France from the 
Duke of Burgundy had carried letters to the 
Duchess of Clarence as if to promote a gene- 
ral agreement between Erance, Burgundy, 
and the house of Lancaster, but having gained 
access thereby, not merely to the Duchess 
but to the Duke of Clarence, she pointed out 
to him that the course ho was tluui pursuing, 
besides being ruinous to his family, was ut- 
terly against liis own interests. 

Edward accordingly with seven thousand 


men issued one day three miles out of War- 
wick, on the road to Jianhury, and saw his 
brother Clarence advancing to meet him at 
the head of a company of soldiers. When 
the two hosts stood face to face within half 
a mile of each other, Edward, accompanied 
by his brother G-loucostcr, Rivers, Hastings, 
and a few others, advanced towards the op- 
posite lines, while Clarence, likewise with a 
select company, came out to meet him. A 
personal reconciliation took place, and then 
the two armies joined and went together 
to Warwick. Clarence then made some ef- 
forts, hut without success, to get Warwick 
also to come to terms with his brother. The 
earl had gone too far to r(‘.ce(l 0 ; and ho was 
now joined by the Duke of Exeter, the Mar- 
quis Montague, the JOarlof Oxford, and hosts 
of followers. Jklward accorditigly removed 
from Warwick towards Jjoudon ou Eriday, 
5 April ; spent the Saturday and Sunday 
(which was Palm Sunday) at Daventry, 
where ho duly attended the services of the 
day, and a very encouraging miracle was 
said to have been witnessed as he laielt be- 
fore an imag(i of St. Anno ; and from that 
went to Northampton. The Duke of Somer- 
set, the Ihirl of Devonshire, and others of 
his opponents had left "London for the west, 
where Margaret and lior son were expected 
to land, to sirongtheu them on their arrival, 
lie arrived in London on Tluirsday, 11 April, 
his cause being so d(Mir to the citizens — 
partly from the d(d)t8 he had loft behind 
\iim, partly, it is said, from the attientions 
be had paid to the cit/izons’ wives — that he 
could not bo kept, out, and the Archbishop 
of Y'ork, who, ptu-cieiving this beforelianc, 
had sued to l)(‘, admittial into favour, delivered 
himself and Kitig 1 teury into his hands. lie 
took his queen out of the sanctuary at West- 
minster to his mother’s ])nhuie of Baynard’s 
Castle, and spimt Good Eriday in London; 
but next day, Ifl soon afttu* noon, he 

inarched out with h, is a,rmy to Barnet, t o meet 
the Earl of Wa,rwi(dv, who, with Exeter, 
Montague, and Oxford, wm'O now coming 
up rather late to contest possession of the 
capital. 

Edward took King Ibniry along with him 
to the field. He t,hu,t ev(3ning occupied the 
town of Barnet, from which his foreriders 
had expelled those of the .Earl of Warwick 
before he camtp and driven them half a mile 
further, where t,ho earl’s main body ^y as drawn 
np under a hedge, hldward, coming after, 
placed his men in ])osltion nearly opposite to 
them, but a little to one sid(i. It was by this 
time dark, and his true ])osition was not un- 
derstood byt,ho imemy, who continued firing 
during the night at vacancy. Day broke 

i 
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next morning bet'^'een four and five, but a 
dense mist still obscured matters, and wbile 
Edward's forces, being greatly outflanked to 
the left by those of Warwick, began to give 
way, they bad an almost equal advantage 
overtbeir opponents at tbe opposite or eastern 
end ; and while fugitives from tbe western 
part of tbe field carried to London tbe news 
that tbe day was lost for Edward, tbe combat 
was still maintained with varying fortunes 
for three hours or more. Owing to tbe fog 
W^arwick’s men fired upon those of tbe Earl 
of Oxford, whose badge, a star with streams, 
was mistaken for ‘ tbe sun of York,’ and Ox- 
ford with bis company fled tbe field, crying 
^ Treason ! ’ as they went. At length, after 
great slaughter on both sides, Edward was 
completely triumphant, and Warwick and 
Montague lay dead upon tbe field. Tbe Earl 
of Oxford escaped to Scotland. 

Next day Edward caused tbe bodies of 
AVarwick and bis brother to be brought to 
London and exhibited at St. Paul’s. He bad 
little leisure to rest in London, for news 
arrived on Tuesday tbe 16tb of tbe landing 
of Margaret and her son at AVey mouth ; 
and, after arranging for tbe sick and wounded 
who bad been with him at Barnet, he 
left on Eriday tbe 19tb, first for AVindsor, 
w’bere be duly kept tbe feast of St. George, 
and afterwards to Abingdon, which he ' 
reached on tbe 27tb. Uncertain of tbe 
enemy’s motions be was anxious to inter- 
cept them either on tbe road to London, if 
they attempted to march thither direct, or 
near tbe southern seacoast if they came that 
way, or passing northwards by the borders 
of AVales. At length be fought with them 
at Tewkesbury on 4 Alay and was completely 
victorious. Alargaret was taken prisoner, her 
son slain, or more probably murdered after 
tbe battle ; and Edward further stained his 
laurels by a gross act of perfidy in beheading 
two days later tbe Duke of Somerset and 
fourteen other persons who bad sought refuge 
in tbe abbey of Tewkesbury, and been deli- 
vered up to him on the assurance of their 
lives being spared. 

The news of tbe victory at once sufficed 
to quiet an insurrection that was on tbe 
point of breaking out in tbe north ; to sun- 
press which, however, Edward bad scarcely 
gone as far as Coventry when he lieard of a 
much more formidable movement in tbe 
south. For Calais being still under tbe go- 
vernment of AVarwick’s deputies, they had 
sent over to England a naval captain named 
tbe Bastard Falconbridge [q. v.], who after 
overawing Canterbury endeavoured to force 
an entrance into London, 5 May. Foiled in 
this attempt tbe Bastard withdrew westward 


to Kingston-upon-Tbames, intending to have 
offered battle to lung Edward in the coiitro 
of tbe kingdom, for be liad a strong force 
with him, reckoned at twenty thousand men, 
which grew as he advanced, while most of 
Edward’s followers bad disx)ersed after the 
victory of Tewkesbury. But Scales managt.Hl 
to prevail on one of bis adherents, Nicholas 
Faunt, mayor of Canterbury, to urge him to 
return to Blackheatb, from wliich place ho 
stole away with only six hundred liorsemoii 
out of bis army by Boebester to Sandwich, 
where be stood simply on tbe defensive. 

Edward in tbe meantime was issuing com- 
missions and raising men in tbe dilleront 
counties, so that be arrived in London, 21 May, 
at tbe bead of thirty thousand men. On tlio 
night of bis arrival Henry VI died — of a 
broken heart as Edward’s friends pretended. 
Next day Edward knighted no less tbiiu 
t\yelve aldermen of London for the good ser- 
vice they bad done him, and tbe day follow- 
ing (Ascension day) he marched forward 
into Kent. Coming to Canterbury be caused 
Nicholas Faunt to be broiiglit tbitluu* from 
tbe Tower and banged, drawn, and quartered. 
Some other adherents of the Bastard wore 
also put to death. Commissions were also 
issued for Kent, Sussex, and Essex to levy 
fines on those who had gone with him to 
Blackheath, and many who W(',re iiot really 
there were made to pay exorbitantly, some 
nnfortmiate men having to sell their spare 
clothing and borrow money before tluiy werti 
admitted to mercy. On 26 May hSdwurd 
and his army reached Sandwich, where the 
Bastard surrendered tlie town and all bis 
navy, amounting to forty-three vessels. 

Edward bad now triumphed so decisively 
over his enemies that the rest of his reign 
was passed in comiiarativo tranquillity. The 
direct lino of Lancaster was extinct, and thii 
family of John of Gaunt was repreaoiUxf.d 
only by Henry Tudor, earl of liichmond, 
whose ancestors, thoBcauforts, were of doubt- 
ful legitimacy.^ Henry’s uncle, tlio Earl of 
Penibioko, finding no safety in AVales, took 
him over sea, meaning to go to Ifrance, Imt 
they were forced to land in Brittany, where 
Duke Francis 11 detained thorn Iti a kind of 
honourable confinoinent, refusing more tiian 
one applicatioii from King Edward to didivor 
them up to him, but pn’omising that tJuiy 
should not escape to do him iniury. 1'ct it 
could only have been on hehalf'of lliolimond 
that the Earl of Oxford souglrt unsuccessfully 
to invade the kingdom in 147:i. Ho landi'll 
first at St. Osyth in Essex, 28 May, but niacio 
a speedy retreat on hearing tliat the Earl 
of Essex was coming to meet him. 1'hcii 
on SO Sept, he took St. Michael’s Mount in 
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Cornwall by surprise, but was immediately 
besieged there and surrendered in the follow- 
ing February. 

The king began to revive the project of an 
invasion of France, to be undertaken in con- 
cert with his ally the Duke of Burgundy. 
In 1472, before the Earl of Oxford’s attempt, 
parliament had voted a levy of thirteen 
thousand archers for the defence ol the king- 
dom against external enemies, and of a tenth 
to pay expenses ; and the grant, which had 
not yet been fully put in force, was renewed 
and increased in 1474 with a view to the 
proposed expedition. The taxation was se- 
verely felt, yet it was not sufiicient to war- 
rant the enterprise without additional aid, 
and to make up the deficiency Edward had 
recourse to a new and unprecedented kind of 
impost, by which, as the continuator of the 
^ Croyland Chronicle ’ remarks, ‘ every one 
was to give just what he pleased, or rather 
what he didnot please, byway of benevolence.’ 
Edward himself did not disdain to levy sums 
in this way hy personal solicitation, and hr 
some cases, it would seem, the money was 
really granted with goodwill. An amusing 
instance is recorded by Hall the clu’onicler 
of a rich widow who on personal solicitation 
promised the king what was then the largo 
sum of 207, and on Edward showing his 
gratitude by a kiss immediately doubled the 
contribution. 

Extraordinary contributions seemed neces- 
sary for the object in view. When all was 
ready Edward crossed to Calais at the head 
of a splendid army, consisting of fifteen 
hundred men-at-arms, fifteen thousand ar- 
chers on horseback, and a large body of foot, 
another expedition being arranged to land at 
the same time in Brittany to strengthen the 
Duke of Brittany against an attack from 
France. Before embarking at Dover Edward 
sent Louis a letter of defiance in the approved 
style of chivalry, so elegantly and politely 
penned that Commines could hardly believe 
an Englishman wrote it. He called upon 
Louis to surrender the kingdom of Erance to 
him as rightful owner, that he might relieve 
the church and the people from the oppres- 
sion under which they groaned ; otherwise 
ail the miseries of war would lie at his door. 
Louis having read the letter called in the 
herald who brought it, and told him he 
was sure his master had no wish to invade 
France on his own account, hut had merely 
done so to satisfy his own subjects and 
the Duke of Burgundy ; that the latter could 
give little aid, as he had wasted time and 
strength over the siege of Neiiss, and the 
summer was already far spent; and that Ed-, 
ward would do well to listen to some accom- 


modation, which the herald might have it im 
his power to promote. The artifice was suc- 
cessful. The herald, indeed, told Louis that 
no proposal could bo listened t o until the 
whole army had landed in Erance, and so 
great was the force that it took thuie weeks 
to convey them across the straits of Dover. 
But the French king when the hc'.rald left 
him had already some reason t,o believe that 
he had by his policy taken the luairt out of 
the expeditioTi. The progress of events rather 
tendec. to confirm the suspicion ho had sown 
in English minds that they were lighting for 
the Duke of Burgiindy’s interests more than 
for their own ; for after Edward’s landing,, 
the duke came to moot him, not at the head 
of an army hut merely with a personal escort, 
and only stayed with him a very short time,, 
fooling himself called away to defend Luxem- 
burg. Nor w(U‘e tlie English bettor pleased 
when the perfidious constabhi of St. Pol, a 
professed ally of Burgundy, Ijiit an intriguer 
who had betrayed all sides in turn, opened 
fire upon them from St. They 

could not unckirstand the ])co[)le they had 
come among, and wondered if BurgiuKly had 
any army at. all. 

In this state of ii‘iatt(n*s Louis sent to tlie 
English ca,mp an irregular messenger dressed 
like a herald, who urg(Ml tlu^ case for peace 
with wonder I’nl ast/iiteness ; audit was not 
long l)oforo commissioners l.o treat wire ap- 
pointed on both sides. A stiven years’ treaty 
was arranged, with stipulation for a pension 
of seventy-live thousiind crowns to he paid 
by Louis during tlio joint lives of the two 
kings, and a contract for the marriage of 
the dauphin l,o .Edward’s (ddesti daughter, 
Elizabeth, as soon as the parties should be 
of suitable ag(i. The p(aic(i was ratified at a 
personal inttirview of the two kings at Pic- 
quigny on 2f) Aug., and tlu'. invading army 
soon returned homo without having struclr 
a blow. It was not a very Ttoble conclusion, 
for Edward really broke faith witli his ally 
the Duke of Burgundy, and sevcsral of Ins- 
council, including his owix l)rother Glouces- 
ter, absented themselves from the interview 
in conse([ucnco. The French king, however, 
was highly pleased, and to allay the preju- 
dices of El! ward’s councillors gave them 
handsome presents beforii they left France 
and pensions afterwards. 

Whatever may be said of Edward’s con- 
duct towards Burgundy, he was more faithful 
on this occasion towards another ally whom 
Louis vainly endeavoured to induce him to 
desert. This was the Duke of Brittany, in 
whose territory the Earl of Kichmond had 
found an asylum, and who it seems, in grati- 
tude to Edward, was on the point of deliver- 
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ing the fugitive up to Mm not long after- 
wards, but tliat be was dissuaded at tbe last 
moment. 

Not long after this tbe Duke of Burgundy 
met bis fate at tbe battle of Nanci, 5 Jan. 

1477, leaving an only daughter, Mary, as bis 
beiress. Tbe Duke of Clarence, wbo was now 
a widower, aspired to ber band in marriage, 
and thereby revived tbe old jealousy of bis 
brother Edward, wbo took care to prevent 
tbe match. This with other circumstances 
inflamed the duke’s indignation, and bis con- 
duct gave so much offence that Edward first 
had him sent to tbe Tower, and then accused 
him before parliament in tbe beginning of 

1478. Tbe scene is recorded by a contem- 
porary with an expression of horror. ^No 
one,’ says tbe writer, ‘ argued against tbe 
duke except tbe king, no one made answer 
to tbe king except tbe duke.’ Sentence was 
formally pronounced against him, but tbe 
execution was for some time delayed, till tbe 
speaker made request in tbe name of tbe 
commons that it should take effect. Tbe 
king complied j but, to avoid tbe disgrace 
of a pubbc execution, ordered it to be done 
secretly within tbe To\ver, and it w^as re- 
ported that Clarence was drowned in a butt 
of malmsey. 

It was noted that Ms removal placed the 
whole kingdom more entirely at Edward’s 
command than it bad been before. No other 
member of tbe council was so popular or in- 
fluential ; and no one now could advocate a 
policy opposed to tbe king’s personal will. 
Yet tbe memory of what be bad done em- 
bittered Edward’s after years, insomuch that 
when solicited for tbe pardon of an offender 
be would sometimes say, ‘0 unfortunate 
brother, for whose life not one creature wmuld 
make mtercession ! ’ 

One result of this greater absolutism was 
that tbe law officers of tbe crown became 
severe in searching out penal offences, by 
which wealthy gentlemen and nobles were 
harassed by prosecutions, and tbe king’s trea- 
sure increased by fines. But these practices 
were not long continued. Edward was now 
wealthy, corpulent, and fond of ease, and be 
loved popularity too well to endanger it by 
persistent oppression. Another matter in 
wMcb be was allowed to have bis own way 
doubtless alarmed many of bis subjects long 
before be found reason to repent the course 
be bad taken Mmself. His whole foreign 
pobcy bad undergone a change at tbe treaty 
of PicqMgny when be accepted a French 
albance instead of a Burgundian ; and when, 
after tbe death of Charles tbe Bold, Louis XI 
overran Burgundy and Picardy, depriving tbe 
young duchess Mary of ber inheritance, she 
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appealed in vain to Edward for assistance. 
Not to listen to such an ax)peai was littL^ 
short of infatuation, for the success of Franco 
imperilled English commerce with the Low 
Countries. But Edward was more afraid of 
losing tbe Erencb pension and the stipulated 
marriage of Ms daughter to the da-upliiu, and 
he was base enough oven to oiler to i/ak(j 
part with Louis if tbe latter would share 
with him Ms conquests ou tlic Sommo. llis 
queen, ou tbe other baud, would havo_ en- 
gaged Mm the other way if the council of 
Flanders would have allowed tbe marriage 
of Mary to ber brother Anthony, earl Rivers ; 
but the match was considered too unequal 
in point of rank, and the young lady, for her 
own protection, was driven to maiTy Maxi- 
milian of Austria. 

The French pension was for some years 
punctually paid, but Louis still dclayc'd send- 
ing for the Princess Elizabeth to be married to 
his son, alleging as his excuse the war in Bur- 
gundy, and sending such honourable embas- 
sies that Edward’s suspicions were com])letcly 
lulled to sleep. A like spirit showed itsell' in 
Edward’s relations with Scotland, with which 
country he had made peace in 1474, marry- 
ing his second daughter, Cecily, by proxy, 
to the eldest son of James III, aiid had siiuie 
paid three instalments orherstipulatital dowry 
of twenty thousand marks. But misimdiu*- 
standings gradually grew u]), secret, ly cni- 
couraged by France. A Scotcli invasion was 
anticipated as early as May 1480 ( 1 ym u r, xi i. 
115), and tbe Scotch actually overran the bor- 
ders not long after (‘Chronicle’ cited in Pin- 
kerton, i. 603). James excused the aggriis- 
sion as made without bis consent ; but Edward 
made alliances against him with the Lord of 
tbe Isles and other Scotch nobles (ItYM'EK, 
xii. 140), and a secret treaty with bis brother 
Albany, whom bo recognised as rightful king 
of Scotland, on the x>retionce that James was 
illegitimate (ib. 150). This Albany liad been 
imprisoned by James in Scotland, and luul 
escaped to France, but was now under Ed- 
Avard’s protection in England; and be en- 
gaged, on being iplaced on the throne of 
Scotland, to restore Berwick to the English 
and abandon tbe old French alliance, In 
return for these services Edward promis(‘d 
Mm tbe band of that princess whom be liad 
already given to tbe Scotch king’s heir-ap- 
parent, provided Albany on his part couul 
' make himself clear from all other women.’ 

An expedition against Scotland, for the 
equipment of which benevolences had hcon 
again resorted to, was at length set on foot 
in May 1482. It was placed under the com- 
mand of Richard, duke of Qloucoster, and 
Albany went with it. Berwick was besieged^ 
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and the town soon surrendered, thougli the length. Although latterly he had grown 
castle still held out. The invasion was made somewhat corpulent, his good looks had not 
easier by the revolt of the Scotch nobles, deserted him, and his ingratiating manners 
who hanged James’s favourite ministers, shut contributed to render him highly popular. The 
up James himself in Edinburgh Castle, con- good fortune which attended him tbroughout 
eluded a treaty with Gloucester and Albany, life may have been partly owing to this 
and bound the town of Edinburgh to repay cause as well as to his undoubted valour, 
Edward the money advanced by him for the for though he never lost a battle, nothing is 
Princess Cecily’s dower, the marriage being more astounding than his imprudence and 
now annulled. Nothing, however, was said the easy confidence wdth which he trusted 
about Albany’s pretensions to the crown, Somerset, AVarwick, Montague, and others, 
and the Scotch mrcls undertook to procure all the while they wore betraying him. Care- 
his pardon. Tlie invading army 'vvitlidrew loss and self-indulgent, he allowed dangers 
to the borders, and the campaign ended by to accumulate; but whenever it came to 
the capitulation of Berwick Castle on 24 Aug. action he was firm and decisive. Ilis fami- 
Scarcely, however, ha d the difference with liarity witli the Avives of London citizens was 
Scotland been arranged, Avhen the full extent the subject of much comment, and so were 
of the French king’s perfidy Avas made mani- his exactions, Avhother in the shape of par- 
fest. The Duchess Mary of Burgundy was liamentarvtaxations, benevolences, or debase- 
unexpectedlyddlled by a fall from her horse meut of the currency, to Avhich last device 
ill March 14S2, leaving behind her two young he had recourse in 1404. Ills queen, Eliza- 
childroii, Philip and Margaret, of Avhom the beth Woodvillo, bore him ten children, of 
former was heir to the duchy. Their father, whom only seven survived him, two of them 
Maximilian, being entirely dependent for being sons and five daughters, 
money on the Elemings, Avho were not his fEnglish Chroniclo, cd. Davies (Camden Soc.); 
natural subjects, was unable to exercise any Wilhelmi Wyrccster Annakvs ; Venetian Cal. 
authority as their guardian. The men of Aml.i.;PastoTiLcttors;]nst.Groylaii(lonsi.sCon- 
Ghent, supported by France, controlled eA-ery- tiiuiatio in Enlraan’s Scriptorcs; ‘Warkworth’s 
thing, and compelled him to conclude Avith Clironiclo; Collections ot a London Citizen; 
Louis the treaty of Arras (23 Dec. 1482), by Three Eiftoonth-conlury Chronicles ; History of 
which it Avas arranged that Margaret should Arrival of EdAvard IV (the hist four piib- 
be married to the dauphin, and have as her h«hod by Iho Ciundon Leland s Colloc- 

dower the county of Artois and some of the j Lragme^^ 

best lands in Burgundy taken from the in- a ^ ’ 

hentance of her brother Philip This the . E^^oi-pta Ilistorica, 282-4 /comminos; 
compact for the marriage of the dauphin to Chroniclo; Pabyan’s 

Edward s daughter was boldly Auolated, with Ohroniclo. Bosidos those sources of information, 
a, Anew to a future annexation of provinces to Habington’s History of Edward IV (1640) may 
the crown of Erance. ^ be referred to Avith iidvautago.] J. Gr. 

It Avas remarked that Edward kept his 

Christmas that year at Westminster with EDWARD V (1470-1483), king of Eng- 
particular magnificence. But the news of land, eldest son of Edward IV l)y his queen, 
the treaty of Arras sank deep into his heart. Elizabeth Woodvillo [q. v.], was born in the 
He thought of vengeance, and called parlia- Sanctuary at AVostmlustor on 2 or 3 Nov. 
ment together in January 1483 to obtain 1470, at the time Avhon his fatlier was 
further supplies. A tenth and a fifteenth driven out of his kingdom (see Gentlman^s 
were voted by the commons, not as if for an Magazine for January 1831, p. 24). He was 
aggressive war, hut expressly ‘ for the hasty baptised without ceremony in that place of 
and necessary defence ’ of the kingdom. The refuge, the abbot and prior being his god- 
clergy also were called on for a contribution, fathers and Lady Scropo his godmother. On 
But while occupied with these thoughts he 26^ June 1471 his father, having recovered 
was visited by illness, which in a short time the throne, created him Prince of Wales 
proved fatal. He died on 9 April 1483, as {^olU of Farl. vi. 9), and on 3 July folloAving 
French writers believed, of mortification at compelied the lords in parliament to acknow- 
the treaty of Arras. ledge him as undoubted heir of the kingdom, 

Commines speaks of Edward IV as the swearing that they would take him as king 
most handsome prince he ever saw, and simi- if he survived himself (RtM33E, xi. 714). The 
lar testimony is given by others to his per- slaughter of another Edward prince of Wales, 
sonal appearance. When his coffin was the son of Henry VI, at Tewkesbury just two 

opened at Windsor in 1789 his skeleton mea- months before, had cleared the way for this 
sured no less than six feet three inches in creation. Five days later, on 8 July, Ring 
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Edward appointed by patent a council for 
tbe young nrince, consisting of his mother 
the queen^ the Archbishop of Canterbury; his 
two paternal uncles, the Dukes of Clarence 
and Gloucester, his maternal uncle, Earl 
Pwivers, with certain bishops and others, to 
have the control of his education and the rule 
of his household and lands till he should reach 
the ao-e of fourteen. On 17 July he received 
format grants, which were afterwards con- 
firmed by parliament, of the principality of 
Wales, the counties palatine of Chester and 
Elint, and the duchy of Cornwall (Rolls of 
JParL vi. 9-16). Next year, at the creation 
of Louis Sieur de la Grutuyse, as Earl of Win- 
chester, he was carried to Whitehall and 
thence to W estminster in the arms of Thomas 
Taughan, who was afterwards appointed his 
chamberlain and made akiiight (Arcliceologia, 
xxvi. 577). In 1473 several important docu- 
ments occur relaiingto him. First, on 50 Feb. 
a business council was appointed for the afiairs 
of the principality (Ratent Roll^ 12 Edw. IV, 
pt. 2, m. 21). Then on 23 Sept, the king 
drew up a set of ordinances alike for the ^ vir- 
tuous guiding’ of the young child and for the 
good rule of his household, in which a more 
special charge was given to Earl Fivers 
and to John Alcock [q. v.] (who was now 
become bishop of Rochester) than in the ap- 
pointment of 1471. ( See these ordinances, 
printed in the Collection of Ordinances for 
the Household, published by the Society of 
Antiquaries 1790, pp. [^^27] sq.) On 10 Nov, 
Bishop Alcock was appointed the young 
prince’s schoolmaster and president of his 
coimcil, while Earl Rivers on the same day 
was appointed his governor (Ratent Moll, 

13 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m. 3, and pt. 2, ni. 15). 

It is clear that as Prince of Wales, although 

only in his thii'd year, he had already been 
sent down into that country to keep court 
there with his mother the queen ; for on 
2 April Sir J ohn Fasten mites to his brother : 
^Men say the queen with the prince shall 
come out of Wales and keep this Easter with 
the king at Leicester’ — a report which he 
adds was disbeheved by others. On 0 July 
1474 a patent was granted to him enabling 
him to give liveries to his retainers (ih. 

14 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m. 13). In 1475, when 
he was only in his fifth year, the king his 
mther on 20 June, just before crossing the 
Channel to invade France, appointed him his 
lieutenant and guardian (custos) of the kin cr- 
dom during his absence, with full powers 
under four difierent commissions to discharge 
™ functions of rj)yalty (Roiee, xii. 13, 14). 
That same day Ring Edward made his will 
at Sandwich, charging the property of his 
hem with various charitable bequests, and ap- 


pointing marriage portions lor his daiigbti'rs 
on condition that they should be govenuul 
in their choice of husbands by Queen IGiza- 
beth Woodville and her son the prince (Ah.’- 
cerpta Jlistorica, pp. 366-70). 

On 2 Jan. 147G he was appointed justiciar 
of Wales (Matent Moll, 15 Edw. IV, pt. 3, 
m. 4 in dorso'), and on 29 Doc. power wa,s 
given him (of course to be exercised by his 
council) to appoint other justices in the ])rin- 
cipality and the marches (ih. IG Edw. IV, 
pt. 2, m. 22). On 1 Dec. 1477 he received a 
grant of the castles and lordshi])S of Wig- 
more, Presteign, Narbertli, Radnor, and a 
number of other places in Wales, to wliicli 
was added a gtant of the manor of Elvcdl on 
9 March 1478, and of Uske and Gaorloon on 
26 Eeh. 1483 (ih. 17 Edw. IV, pt. 2, m. 21., 
18 Edw. IV, pt. 1, m. 18, and 22-23 Edw. IV, 
pt. 2, ni. 11), 

He was only in his ilurtccnth year when 
his father died, 9 April 1483, and he hecaiuo 
king. His short troubled reign was merely 
a struggle for power between his maternal 
relations, the Woodvillcs, and his uncle Ri- 
chard, duke of Gloucester, to w]K)m the cai’c 
of his person and kingdom seimis t,o have 
been bequeathed in the last will of bis falhor. 
When his uncle Rivers and Ids half-brotber, 
Lord Richard Grey, wore cond net in g 1 n i lui p 1, o 
London for his coronation, which Ids motluT 
had persuaded the council to ajipoint for so 
early a date as 4 May, they wens overtjiktsn 
at Northampton by Qlouctsstor and IRicking- 
liam, or rather, leaving the king iit Sl.otiy 
Stratford, they rode back to Northampton to 
meet those two noblemen on 20 April, and 
found next morning that they wore ma,de mir 
sqners. Probably there would have been a 
pitched battle, but that the council in London 
-lad strongly resisted a proposal of tlui queen 
dowager that the young king should oomo m) 
with a very large escort. As it was, a good 
deal of armour was found in the baggage of 
the royal suite, which, taken in connection 
with some other' things, did not sneak well 
tor the intentions of the V7oodvi,do party. 
At least popular feeling seems rather to liavo 
been with the Duke of Gloucester when lie 
sent Rivers and Grey to prison at Pomfret, 
and conducted his young nephew to London 
with every demonstration oJ: loyal and sub- 
missive regard. 

It was on 4 May— the very day fixed by 
the council for his coronation — that Edwarcl 
thus entered the capital. His mother mean- 
while had thrown herself into the Sanctuary 
at We^stmmster. It was determined that ho 
himself should take upliis abode in the Tower 
and while the day of his coronation was de- 
lerred at first only to 22 J une, a parliament 
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was summoned for tlie 26tli of tlie same 
montli, ostensibly witli a view to continue 
his uncle Gloucester in the office of protector. 
But Gloucester’s real design was to dethrone 
him ; and as he found that in this matter not 
even Hastings would support him, he caused 
that nobleman suddenly to be arrested at the 
council table and beheaded within the Tower 
on 13 June. A secret plot suddenly disco- 
vered was alleged to justify the act ; terror 
reigned everywhere, and Westminster was 
full of armed men. On the 16th the pro- 
tector induced a deputation of the council, 
headed by Cardinal Bourchior, to visit the 
queen in the Sanctuary and persuade her to 
give up her second son, the Duhe of Yorh, 
to keep company with his brother in the 
Tower. She yielded, ax^parently seeing that 
otherwise she would be compelled, for it had 
actually been decided to use force if necessary. 

The coronation was now again deferred till 
2 Nov., as if nothing but unavoidable acci- 
dents had interfered with it. But on Sunday, 
22 June, a sermon was preached at Baiiis 
Cross by one Dr. Shaw, brother of the lord 
mayor, on the text ‘ Bastard slips shall not 
take deep root’ (Wisdom iv. 3), in which the 
validity of the late king’s marriage was ini- 
pugned, and his children declared illegiti- 
mate, so that, as the preacher maintained, 
Bichard, duke of Gloucester, was the right- 
ful sovereign. The result, however, was only 
to fill the listeners with shame and indigna- 
tion. A no less ineffectual ax)peal was made to 
the citwens the next Tuesday at the Guildhall, 
when Buckingham made an eloquent speech 
in support of Kichard’s claim to the throne. 
But on the following day, 25 June, on which 
parliament had been summoned to meet, and 
when there actually did meet an assembly of 
lords and commons, though apparently not a 
true parliament, a roll was brought in setting 
forth the invalidity of Edward IV’s marriage 
with Elizabeth Woodville, the evils which 
had arisen from it, and the right of the Duke 
of Gloucester to the crown] A deputation of 
the lords and commons, joined by the mayor 
and chief citizens of London, then waited on 
Bichard at Baynard’s Castle, and persuaded 
him with feigned reluctance to assume the 
royal dignity. The brief reign of Edward Y 
was thus at an end, and it is tolerably certain 
that his life was cut short soon after. But 
the precise time that he and his brother were 
murdered is unknown. The fact was not 
divulged till a pretty widespread movement 
had been organised for their liberation from 
captivity. Then it transpired that they had 
been cut off by violence, and the world at 
large was horrorstruck, while some, half in- 
credulous, suspected that they had been only 


sent al)road. But conviction deepened as 
time went on, and many years afterwards the 
details of the story were collected by Sir 
Tliomas More from sources which he believed 
entirely credible. 

Erom this account it would a^ipear that 
Bichard III, when shortly after his corona- 
tion he set out on a progress, despatched a 
messenger named John Green to Sir Bobert 
Brackenbury, constable of the Tower, re- 
quiring him to i)ut the two ])rinces to death. 
Brackenbury refused, and Bichard soon after 
sent Sir James Tyndl to Tjondon with a war- 
rant to Brackcn])nry to deliver up the keys 
of the fortress to him for one night. Tyrell 
accordingly obtained possession of the place, 
and his groom, Jolin Jighton, by the heb of 
Miles Forest, one of four gaolers who had 
charge of the young princes, obtained en- 
trance into their cluinil)er while they were 
asleep. Forest and Dighton then smothered 
them under pillows, and, after calling Sir 
James to view the bodies, buried them at the 
foot of a staircase, from which place, as More 
supposed, they were afterwards secretly re- 
moved. 

From th(‘. details gi vou by More the murder 
could only havci tak'en place, at the earliest, 
in the latter ])arl. of August, as Green found 
Bichard at Warwick on returning to him 
with the nows of Brackonbury’s refusal ; but 
it may have boon some weeks later. The 
doubts which Horace Walpole endeavoured 
to throw upon the fact have not been seri- 
ously entertained by any critic, and in the 
fuller light of more recent criticism are even 
less probable than before. Although it would 
be too mneli to say that the two bodies dis- 
covered in the Tower in tlio days of Charles II, 
and hurled in Westminster Ahhej, were un- 
questionably those of the two ])rincos, there 
certainly is a strong probability in favour of 
their goiuiinenoss, not only from the apparent 
ages of tlie skeletons, but also from tlie posi- 
tion in which they were found — at the foot 
of a staircase in the White Tower — which 
seems to show that Sir Thomas More’s in 
formation was correct as to the sort of place 
wdiere they were bestowed, though his surmise 
was wrong as to their subsequent removal. 

[Fabyan’s Chroniclo ; Polydoro Vergil; Hall’s 
Chronido; Hist. Croylandoiisis Contin. in Ful- 
TTian’s Scriptores;. Excerpt a Historica, 14, 16^; 
Jo. Eossi ITisboria Eoginn, od. Hoarne; More’s 
Hist, of Eichard HI.] J. <>■ 

EDWABD YI (1537-1553), king of 
England, was son of Henry VIII by his third 
wife, Jane Seymour, daughter of Sir John 
Seymour of Wolf Hall, Savernake, Wiltshire. 
His father married 19 May 1536, and the son 
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■was Lorn at Hampton Court 12 Oct. 15^37. A 
letter under the queen’s signet announced 
the event to ‘ the lord privy seal ’ on the same 
day. The christening took place in the 
chapel at Hampton Court on 15 Oct. Prin- 
cess Mary was godmother, and Archbishop 
Cranmer and the Duke of Norfolk godfathers. 
The ^ilarchioness of Exeter carried the infant 
in her arms during the ceremony. On 19 Oct. 
Hugh Latimer sent the minister Cromwell a 
characteristic letter, entreating that the child 
should he brought up in the protestant faith. 
Queen Jane Seymour died on 24 Oct., and the 
despatch sent to foreign courts to announce her 
death dwelt on the flourishing health of the 
prince. In his first year Holbein painted his 
portrait and that of his wet nurse, ^ Mother 
lak.’ As early as March 1539 a separate house- 
hold was established for the boy. Sir William 
Sidney became chamberlain, and Sir John 
Cornwallis steward. There were also ap- 
pointed a comptroller, vice-chamberlain, al- 
moner, dean, lady-mistress, nurse, and rockers. 
Lady Bryan, who had brought up both the 
Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, received the 
office of lady-mistress, and Sybil Penue, sister 
of Sir William Sidney’s wife, was nominated 
chief nurse in October 1538. George Owen 
was the prhice’s physician from the first. The 
royal nm’sery was stationary for the most part 
at Hampton Coiut, -where the Princess Mary 
pmd many^visits to her little stepbrother in 
1537 and 1538. The lords of the council were 
granted a first audience in September 1538, 
while Edward was at Havering-atte-Bower, 
Essex. In February 1538-9 the French am- 
bassador, and in October 1542 Con O’Neil, earl 
of Tyrone, visited the child. In 1543 his 
household was temporarily removed to Ash- 
ridge, Hertfordshire. In July of the same 
year the war with Scotland was brought to 
a close. The chief stipulation of the jieace- 
treaty was that the boy should marry Mary 
Queen of Scots, who, although a queen, "was 
not at the time quite seven months old. 

Until he was six Edward was brought up 
‘ among the women ’ (Journal, 209). At that 
age Dr. Pdchard Cox [q, v,] became his first 
schoolmaster. In July 1544 Sir John Cheke 
[q. V.] was summoned from Cambridge^ as a 
supplement to Mr. Coxe,’ and to Sir Anthony 
Cooke [q. y.] Edwmrd also owed some part of 
Ins education. On several occasions Poger 
Asclmm gave him lessons in penmanship ; 
but Edward, although he wrote clearly and 
regffiarly, never attained any remarkable skill 
in the^ art.'^ Latin, Greek, and French chiefly 
occupied him. He wuote in Latin to his god- 
father Cranmer when he wuis eight. In 1546 
Dr. Cos stated tliat he knew ‘ four hooks of 
Cato by heart, and ‘ things of the Bible,’ 


Vives, zEsop, and ‘ Latin-making,’ i I is 
extant exercise-books, dated 1548 lo 1550 
(one is at the British Museum aud i.wo in 
the Bodleian Library), are childly filled with 
extracts from Cicero’s philosophical works 
and Aristotle’s ^Ethics.’ Aschani, writing 
to Sturm 14 Dec. 1550, when Edward was 
thirteen, reported that ho had read all Aris- 
totle’s ^ Ethics ’ and ‘ Dialect iits,’ and was 
translating Cicero’s ^ De Philosoplue, ’ iiil o 
Greek. The books in Ids library, still pre-- 
served in theKoyal Library at tlK^l h-itish i\I u- 
seum, include an edition ofThucydidi^.s (Basle, 
1540), besides most of the Fathers’ writiugs. 
John Bellemain was Edward’s French tutor, 
and Fuller states that he had a German tutor 
named Itandolph, but no such person is uuui- 
tioned elsewhere. Martin Bucer doubt fully 
asserts that Edward spoke Italian. Philip 
vail Wilder taught him to play on ilu) Into, 
and he exhibited his skill to the hkeucb am- 
bassador ill 1550. Probably 1 )r. Christopll(^r 
Tye, who set the Acts ofthe Ai)ostles to music, 
and Thomas 8teriihold, tliii viusilim* of tlui 
l^salms, also gave Idni musical instru(*.| iou. 
The prince took an iuti^rest in astronomy, 
which he defended in a writ, ten piipm* in 155*1, ' 
aiidliehadan elaborate quaxlrant. const ruct lul 
which is now in the British M usmim. A 1 ways 
ol a studious disposiliou, Jklward would * sts- 
qucster Idmsell into sonu^ chain bm’ or gal- 
leiy to learn Jus lessons by iKMU't., and was 
always cheerful at Ids books (Ko.\io). .l/il |io 
time was devoted to games, but, lui ociaisiou- 
ally took part in tilting, sliooting*, hunt ing, 
hawking, and prisoiuu's’ base. As (Miiiy as 
August 164() Annobaut;, tiio FreuclL ambas- 
sador, wois enthusiastic about iho boy’s aiv 
comphslmieuts, anclin 1517 William I’lioinaH 
cleik ol the council, descrihcal liis kuowhuloo 

and courtesy as unexampled In a (-hihl of 
ten. 

Many hij,rhl)orn youths of ahoiili his own 
ago wore his daily companiotiH, and Hhanal, 
according to the prmdico of tho time, in Iuh 
educat ion. Among them were I lenrv Jiran- 
don, duke niy orlhlk, and liin lirotlic.r t 'liarlo 


iH, 


his cousin, Edward Scyninuv (heir of Pro 
toctor Somerset), Lord'^MahraVerH (heir l.f 
the Earl of Arundel), Jolin, lord .Eiimkiy, 
nenry lord Strange (lunV of tlioEarl of I lin-hv ) 
John Dudley (.son ol tho Earl of Warwick ), 
y-ancis, lord iUissell, Henry, lord Htafford 
( leir ofthe last Duke of Buckingham), Eerd 
ihomas Howard (son ofthe attaiutialEarl of 
Surrey), Lord Giles Huilot, and J anuw Blount, 
lord Moimtjoy. But his favourite school- 
feUow was_Barnahy Eitepatrick fq. v.'], heir 
of Barnahy, lord ol Upper Ossory, with whom 
he mmntained in the last year, s of his short lilo 
an aflectionate correspondence (printed hy 
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Horace Walpole, 1772). duller and Bunu^t in Rummer ul J Laiiipt,ou Court, Oatlands, and 
assert tliatBitzpatrick was tlie juinec’s ‘ wlii])- Windsor. 

ping-boy,’ sufering in liis own person tlie The religious sympalliies of the young- 
punishments due to the prince’s oUbnces. ])rinco soon declare^ themsdves. During the 
Edward was at Hatfield when Henry VIII first year of liis he made the money- 

died (21 Jan. 1546-7). He was littli^ more olferings pi-escu-ilnaWhy the ancient catho- 
tlian nine, and had never been fornially ere- lie ritual for Sundays and saints’ days, hut 
ated Prince of Wales, althougli tlic ceremony after J une 1 54S the payments were discon- 
had been in contomidation, Henry’s will, tinned, allhough, a sum was still set apart 
dated 30 Dec. 1516, constituted Edward his for daily alms, a,nd for royal maundies on 
lawfiilheir and successor, and named eighteen Maundy Tluirsday and East er-day. Dr. Ni- 
executorsto act as a council of regency during cholas Hidley, who biauime bishop of Doches- 
the prince’s minority, with twelve others as ter in 1547, regularly prmiched before the 
assistant-exocutorsi'o be Rummonedi.o council king from tlie opening of tlui reign. But 

at the jdcasure of the first-named body. Hugh Latimer wa,s t b(Cavourito occupant of 
Among tlie chief executors were Edward’s tlu^ in tlu', royal cliaiid, and a special 

imclo, the Earl of Hertford, and Viscount i)ul])it was (‘reiited in 1 lie private gardens at 
Lisle (afterwards Duke of Norlhumberhmd). WhihdialL to (umhle a greatiu* numher of 
On the clay after Henry’s death Hertford pensons to luiur him preach. EdwarcLnsed 
brought Edward and his sister Elizabeth to t,o nolo ev('i’y nolabhi sentence ’ in tlieser- 
Entield,andonMonday, 31Jaii.,hklwardwas mens, L'siieeially if it touched a king,’ and 
taken to the Tower of Loudon. On Tuesday talked tlaun ovau* with liis youthful com- 
the lords of the council did homage, and ])auions afterwards. On 26 dune 1548 Gar- 
Lord-chancellorWriothesley auuouncecl that diner, bisho]) ol‘ V' in el asst or, preached, and 
the council of regency had chosen Hertford was (‘X])t'ctr‘d to conqu-omisti himself by at- 
to be governor and pn-otector of the realm, tacking tlui reJornusl doctrine, but be disap- 
Thelordchancellorand other ollicers of justice pointi'xl his enennus by axknowledgiug the 
resigned their posts to be reinstalled in them ){lng’s tit lo as siqu-muc, lunid of the church, 
by the new king. On 4 Eeb. the lord pro- AVlien ])urliam(,!nl. (23 Nov.) Avas debating 
tector assumed the additional olliccs of lord the Book of Oonmion Prayi-r, and Li notable 
treasurer and earl marslial. Dudley became disputation of tlu- sacrauieut’ arose Ln the 
chamberlain, and the protector’s brother, ])arliamimt]u)Usi^,’Jklward is reported to liaA^e 
Thomas Seymour, admiral. All other olliccs taken kmui, iuttii-i'st in the discussion, and 
were left in the hands of the pirevious holders, shriiwdly (-.riticiisi'd sonux of the sjieakers. In 
On Sunday, 6 Feb., the young king, still at Lout 154,9 Latimm* ])ruached his celebrated 
the Tower, Avas created a knight by his uncle, scu-ies of sermons addu'ssed to the young 
the protector, and on 18 Feb. ho distributed king’s court. A year latm:, Hooper, Ponet, 
a number of peerages among his councillors, Ijcvm-, Day, arid ot luu- lu-onounced reformers, 
promoting the protector to the dukedom of occu]»ie,d tlui ])ul])i(i, and at the end of the 
Somerset, Dudley to the earldom of AVarwick, riiign John Etiox deliAau-ed several sernions at 
and Sir Thomas Seymour to ihe barony of AVindsor, Hampton Oourt, and Wcstinmstex. 
Seymour of Sudeley. A ebapher of the C hirter Somerset and Jiis lelloAv-coiincillors Avere 

Avas held on the same day, and the decora- of the king’s way of th inking. The early 
tion conferred on the noAv Lord Seymour and legislation of the, riiigu rt'spectlng the prayer- 
others. book, uniformity of servicf^, and the formu- 

The coronation look place in Westminster laries of the cluircdi siicmed to set the Pefor- 
Abbey on Sunday, 20 Feb. On the previous matimi on a pm-maaent and unassailable foot- 
day a sumptuous lu-ocession conducted the ing. llefoianera hastened to .England irom 
little king from the Tower to Whitehall, foreign comitrios, and they vied with native 
Archbishop Cranmer placed three croAAms in jn’otestants in culogising.EdAvard’s piety and 
succession on the boy’s bead, the Confessor’s devotion to their doctrine, to which they pre- 
crown, the imperial croAvn, and one that had tended to attribute the religiouB advmce. 
been made specially for the occasion. A brief BartholomeAvTraberon, Avriiing to Biillinger 
charge Avas delivered by the archbishop, in of Zurich (28 Sept. 1548), says of the king: 
wkicli the child was acknoAvledged to be the ^ A more holy dis])()sition has noAvliere existed 
supreme head of the church. The tAvo fol- in our time.’ Aiartin 3 >ucer reported (15 May 
lowing days were devoted to jousts which 1550) that ' no study delights him more than 
the king witnessed. During his short reign that of the holy scri])t;ureR, of which he reads 
EdAvard divided most of his time between daily ten cluqiters with tlie greatest atten- 
AVhitehall and Greenwich ; but he occa- tion.’ Bucer also Avrotc to Calvin ten days 
sionally lodged at St. James’s Palace, and later that Hho king is exerting all his power 
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for tlie restoration of God’s kingdom.’ Peter 
JMartyr and Joliii ab Ulmis spoke in a like 
strain. AVlien in July 1550 Hooper "was 
offered tke biskopric of Gloucester, and raised 
objections to part of tbeii requisite oatb, Ed- 
Trard is said to have etfcsed tlie objection- 
able clause ^dtb bis o'wn pen (^Zurich Letters^ 
iii. 507). On 4 Pec. 1550 a Erencb protes- 
tant in^London, Erancis Burgoyne, sent to 
Calvin a description of an interview be bad 
witb Edward, when tbe young king made 
many inquiries about tbe great reformer. 
Calvin, taking tbe bint, sent tbe king a long 
letter of advice and exhortation in April 1551. 
"WTien Emox wrote later of bis experience as 
a preacher at tbe court, be described as un- 
surpassable and altogether beyond bis years 
tbe Idng’s •' godly disposition towards virtue, 
and chiefly towards God’s truth.’ Nicholas 
Edal, in bis dedication of bis translation of 
Erasmus’s paraphrase of the New Testament, 
is extravagantly eulogistic, and Bale, in bis 
^ Scriptores,’ adds to bis own praises of tbe 
English * J osiab/ as Edward was generally 
called by bis panegyrists, tbe testimonies of 
Sleidan and Bibliander, besides complimen- 
tary epigi’ams by Parkburst. 

Edward lived a solitary life. He only ac- 
knowledged any friendship with Clieke and 
Fitzpatrick. His sisters bad separate house- 
holds and seldom saw him. His intellec- 
tual precocity and religious ardour were un- 
accompanied by any show of natural affec- 
tion._ Altbougb so young, be showed traces 
of bis father’s harshness as well as much 
natural dignity of bearing. Protector Somer- 
set was nearly always with him, but the king 
treated him with indifference. TJie protector 
left for Scotland in 1547 to enforce by war tbe 
fulfilment of tbe marriage treaty between 
Edward and Queen Mary which tlie Scottish 
rulers were anxious to repudiate. Tbe French 
aided the Scotch, and Boulogne was taken. 
In Somerset’s absence bis treacherous brother, 
Lord Seymour, tbe admiral, attempted to oust 
him from all place in tbe king’s regard. Lord 
Seymour constantly sought interviews with 
Edward, and remarked on one occasion that 
the protector was growing old. Thereupon 
the king coolly replied, ^ It were better that be 
should die. This is tbe king’s own account of 
the conversation. After Lord Seymour was 
tbrovTimto tbe Tower by tbe protector on a 
charge of treason, the privy council went in a 
body to the king- (24 Feb. 1548-0) to demand 

antborisationforfurtberprooeedings ; the kinn- 

gave tbe required consent with much dio-nity 
and tbe utmost readiness, and on 10 March 
showed ec ual coolness in agreeing to bis exe- 
cution In October 1649 the council W 
under Dudley, revolted against tbe protector. 


On 6 Oct. Somerset board tidings of their 
action, and luistily nuuovod iJu*. king (Voui 
Hampton Court to Windsor. 11 (i was sub- 
sequently cliargod with ]iavi)ig alarinod Ed- 
ward by lelling binithat bis lilb was in [iiu-il, 
with having inj ured bis licaltli by tla^ hasti- 
ness of bis removal, and with, having' b'll tlu'. 
royal room at Windsor unguarded wbib^ bis 
own was fully garrisoned. Hoiaorset was sent 
to tbe Tower on 14 Oct. OuJi^Oci. tludiostilt^ 
councillors explained to tlie king at Wiiulsor 
tbe reasons of their ])oli.cy. Tlie boy, wlio 
bad been suilbring from Oi rhe.um,’ n(, oun^ 
fell ill with their suggestions, and caitniogued 
in bis journal bis imciu’s laiilLs: ‘Ambition, 
vainglory, entering inln rash. wa,rs in iiiy 
youtli^. . enricliing himself of my l.nai- 
sure, following bis own opinion, nml doing 
all by bis own authority.’ On 15 Oe.t. qbo 
council met at llaniplnn Uoiu't and nonu- 
nated the Marquisof Nortliiunplon, (.In ‘ Earls 
ol Arundel and Wa,i‘wick, and konls Wont- 
wortli. Si . John, and Itiissell, In bt' lords g'o- 
yeniors of the king tor ])olitieal and (sluea,- 
I tioiuil piiiposi'M. NciW lionoiii’S and oHie((s 
weie bestowed on the ]iroininent baaders in 
t)lioie\olt5 the Iiopes ol the Ifoinaii (*al. holies 
i()se, bull it n as soon appujaMi t that uiiieh of 
Somerset’s power Jia,d biam Ininsrerivd (,o thi^ 
E<iiL oi AVai'wielc, who liUrd iio IiiI.enllon ol'" 
revorsingtlie oeclesiastieal jiolicv. On 170i-t. 
tbe king inado a stall' progTi'ss i lirnug'h Enn- 
don, and in the Ibllowing siimnier kink jui 
exceptionally long journly from W'eKtmin- 
s er to Windsor (A‘>> .I nly), ( Inildford, ( )King, 
Oatlands, Nonsiieh, Kielimoiul, and )iack 
\yestminster (10 Oet.) All the hnlls at 
niglit wore ma.de a,t (be royal imhiei'M or 
manor-houses. At Oking tlie/Priiieess Mary 
was siimmoiu'd to nu'ot Ih'i- hrntheia 
Somorset was pardoned 1(5 hVh 1510 50 
mid yuniod (.'(1 , j,,,,, 

cmmciOlU Apnl) wiih, dimiiii.sluHl 
Lady Soyniour, llm king’.s gnmdinol li..,; ,5,1 
Soimireut, ,s niothcr, died i,, |J,|, (bllowing' 

aatumn,iuidlJuui(,vniciI(iuIM(),.,t,,|,.|,,.,,,.,p,,,I| 

the wearing <d mourning for Imr. StdimueH 
n H 

t n?Vd t?''"'’”' '‘""'I'iiiKti 

With .Mary (^),ue(ni oi iSimls made in Ihddhad 
boon bnally repudiated by SmdaTid, „n,l ilm 

(oFnuiciN, 111,, dauphin 
otl ranee. According to. Jol,,, La^lny |ii„|,||p 

nlothoAfT 'An line, 'I M,u-v’k 

Erml I 7‘f ^ hecpasHiiig Ibroiigli, 
Ln bind m duly 1561, ]m rcmindiid lier oft lui 

A *uid imkedbif il.n I’ullilmmit) 

Onywfi Homo, 1578, V t 

1 So' rn “'.d'lx'rt ‘.‘d. ( )n 2.1 MaiT.ll 

aigniid with liol.h b'nuum 
andfcsootland anditwas docidud tJmU';dwurd 
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should propose for the hand of Princess hhiza- 
heth, daughter of Henri II of Prance, the 
lady who ultimately married Philip 11 of 
Spain. In May 1551 the IMarquis of North- 
ampton went on a special embassy to Paris 
to invest the princess’s faihopvith the order 
of the Garter, and to determine settlements. 
The marriage was agreed to, l)ut it was de- 
cided to defer its celebration till both ]m,r( ies 
had reached the ago of twelve. In July a 
Prench ambassador, jMarechal d(^ St. Andre, 
brought Edward the order ofSt. J\lichael, and 
Warwick procured a portrait of the princess, 
which he directed the king to display so as 
to arrest the ambassador’s attontioTi. The 
marriage could hardly have commemUal itself 
to Edward’s religious prejudices, which grew 
stronger with his years. The cpiestion of 
permitting Princess Mary to celebrate mass 
had more than once bcien under the couucirs 
discussion, and permission had been rd'used. 
"When she positively declined to adopt the 
new service-book in May 1551, the emperor 
instructed Sir llichard Morysin, the English 
ambassador at his court, to demand in hi s name 
complete religious liberty for the princess. 
Some of tlie councillors suggested that the 
wishes of the emperor should be respected, but 
the king is stated to have resolutely opposed 
the grant of special ])rivileges to his sister (cf. 
Harl.MS. 353,f.l30). Jane Dormer, duchess 
of Peria, asserts that Mary was left practically 
at liberty to do as she pleased, that she had 
much affection for her brother, and had ho])es 
of converting him to her faith. Parsons re- 
peated the story in his ' Three Conversions of 
England’ (1601), pt. iv. p. 360. But tlicro is 
no reason to doubt the king’s resolution when- 
ever Ptomish practices were in debate. The 
king with Cranmer has been charged wdtli 
personal responsibility for the execution of 
Joan Bocher [q. v.], the anabaptist, in May 
1550; but although he just mentions her 
death in his diary, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he was consulted in the matter. 

On 16 Oct. 1651 Somerset was attacked 
anew. Warwick resolved to secure the reins 
of government, and as soon as he had been 
created Duke of Northumberland contrived 
to have Somerset sent to the Tower. Ed- 
ward was an easy prey to the ambitious 
nobleman. He accepted all the false charges 
preferred against Somerset as true, related 
the proceedings against his uncle with great 
fulness in his diary, and after signing the 
warrant for his execution laconically noted 
that ‘the Duke of Somerset had his liead cut 
off on Tower Hill on 22 Jan. 1551-2.’ The 
same heartlessness is evinced in the king s 
reference to the matter in his correspondence 
, with Fitzpatrick. 


Edward, whoso licalth had hitherto been 
good, was constitutionally weak, and in April 
1552 was attacked by Ijoth measles and small- 
pox. On 1 5 April tbo parliam(mt, which had 
sat from the beginning of the reign, was dis- 
solved, and the royal assent given by commis- 
sion to many bills. ( )n 1 2 May Edward was 
siilliciently recovered to ride in Greenwich 
Park with a party of archers. Soon after- 
wards Choke, the king’s tutor, fell ill, and 
Edward showed unusual concern. He at- 
tribu((ul Choke’s recovery to his prayers. In 
the autumn William Thomas, cleih of the 
council, offered instruction in statecraft to 
the king, and submitted eighty-five politi- 
cal questions for his consideration. Edward 
agreed to recauve from Thomas essays on stipu- 
lated subject.s, and Thomas submiited to him 
papers on a ])roposal l.o reform the debased 
currency, on foreign alliances, and forms of 
government. Cirolumo Cardano, the great 
Milanese physician, visited him in September 
or October, and wrote an interesting account 
of his iiitt‘rviows, in wliicli he eulogised the 
young king’s lenruing. He cast Edward’s, 
horoscope and foretold that he would reach 
middle ag(‘. 

J’lui onq)ire and Franco were at war in 
the summer of 1552, and Edward watched 
the struggle with the utmost interest. The 
growth of his intelligcmce in political ques- 
tions is well attested by (iueouMaryof Giiise, 
who asserted, after visiting him in 1551, that 
hewas wiser than any otlun* of tlie three kings 
whom she had unit. The om])cu-or applied for 
the fulfilment of Henry VIII’s treaty of alli- 
ance, while t he French king pointed out that 
he was allied with the protestant princes of 
Europe, and therefore deserved English aid. 
But Iklward’s advisers maintained a strict 
neutrality. On P) Juno 1552 ho signed letters 
of congratulations on recent success addressed 
to both combatants. In J nly, at the request 
of Northumberland, Edward urged a marriage 
between the duke’s son, Guildford, and Lady 
Margaret Clifford, a kinswoman of the royal 
family. Edward’s complete subjection to 
Northumberland caused much dissatisfaction 
outside the court. In August 1 552 a woman, 

Klizabethlluggonsjwas charged with libelling 

Northumberland for his treatment of Somer- 
set, and with saying that ‘ the king showed 
himself an unnatural ncx)hcw, andwithallslie 
did wish that she had the jerking of him.’ pn 
22 Aug. Edward made a progress to Christ- 
church, Hampshire, and wrote of it with 
satisfaction to his friend Fitzpatrick. Knox 
asserted that in the last sermon he preached 
before the court he was not sparing in ^his 
denunciations of Northumberland and Win- 
chester, who wholly controlled the king’s 
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action (Faythful Admonition, 1554). IVitli 
Xovember 1552 Edward’s journal ceases. 
TKe following Christmas was celebrated with 
prolonged festivities at Greenwich, bat in 
January the king’s fatal sickness began. 
"V\"illiam Baldwin, in his ‘ Eiineralles of Ed- 
ward the Sixt,’ attributes it to a cold caught 
at tennis. A racking cough proved the first 
sign of rapid consumption. On 6 Eel). Prin- 
cess Mary visited him in state. On 16 Eeb. the 
performance of a play was countermanded 
‘ by occasion that his grace was sick.’ On 
" 1 March Edward onened a new parliament 5 
the members assem bled at "Whitehall in con- 
sequence of his illness, and he took the com- 
munion after Bishop Eidley’s sermon. On 
31 March the members again assembled at 
MTiitehall, and Edward dissolved them. 

According to Grafton, Eidley’s frequent 
references in his sermons to the distress among 
the London poor powerfully excited the king’s 
sympathy, and he expressed great anxiety in 
his last year to afford them some relief. 'lie 
discussed the matter with Eidley, and wrote 
for suggestions to the lord mayor. Stringent 
legislation against vagabonds and beggars 
had been passed in the Srst year of the reign, 
but the evil had not decreased. After due 
consultation it was resolved that the royal 
palace of Bridewell should be handed over 
to the corporation of London as work- 
house for the poor and idle people.’ On 
10 April the grant was made, and on the 
next day Edward received the lord mayor 
at Whitehall and knighted him. The palace 
was not applied to its new uses till 1555 (cf. 

Brideicell Boi/cd Hospital, 
22-38). At the same time Edward arranged ^ 
that Christ’s Hospital, the old Grey Eriars’ 
monastery, should be dedicated to the service 
of poor scholars, and that St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital should be applied for the reception and 
medical treatment of the sick. The citizens of | 
London subscribed money for these purposes, 
and they, and not the king, were mainly 
responsible for the success of the charitable 
Rhemes. A^ similar application of Savoy 
Hospital received Edward’s assent. 

In the middle of April Edward went by 
water to Greenwich. Alarming reports of 
his health were current in May, and many 
persons were set in the pillory for hinting 
that he was suffering from the effects of a 
slow-working poison. Dr. George Owen and 
-Ur. liiomas V\ endy w^ere in constant attend- 
ance with four other medical men, but they 
toohshly allowed experiments to be tried with 
a quack remedy which had disastrous effects. 

In the middle of May Antoine de Noailles, 
tne Irench ambassador, was received by the 
hmg, who was then very weak, and on 16 May 


Princess Mary wrote t o congrat ulate him on 
a reported iminoveinent. On 21 May Ijord 
Guildford Dudley was inanh'd lo lauly .him^ 
Grey. In the second week of J utu', t.Iu^ king’s 
case seemed hopeless, and Nort lnuulau’Iand 
induced him to draw np a, ‘dovist^ of tho suc- 
cession’ in Lady Jane’s favour and t.o t luv 
exclusion of his sisters. In tlu^ ajitiOgrapIi 
draft the king first wrotii that tlii^ crown 
was to pass ^ to the L’ Janes Inures nuisb^s/ 
but for these words he subsc'quently subsll- 
I tilted' to tlie L’ Jane & luv Ixunss inasles^ 
(see Fetyt MS. in Inner 41un])le Library). 
On 14 June Lord-cliief-justice Montiugu and 
the law officers of the crown wtvn*, summoned 
I to the king’s charahor to attest the (hn^istu 
Montagu indignantly declined, but he was 
^ recalled the muxt clay, and on vt‘C‘,eiving a 
general pardon from the king (-0 lV(‘e him IVom 
allthe j)ossible conse(|neuces of liis act,, h(‘ con- 
sented to prepare the needliil iGlau-s ])a,t(uitu 
An undertaking to carry out tlui king’s Avishea 
was signed liy the councillors, kiw offi(',ers, 
and many others, dlio original inst runumt 
is in ITarl. Mf8. 35, f. :iSl.. Aecordiug lo 
notes made for his last will at. tlu^ sauu^ 
time ltdward left 10, 000/, t.o (uich of his sis- 
ters provitled tluiy chosi^ husba, ads with cmi- 
sent of the coimcil; gav(^ 150/. a year to St,. 
John a ColIt‘g(q Gambridgi'; (rua'clial l,lia.() j,Iie* 
Savoy Hospital sclaum^ should 1)(‘ carried 
^ out; that a. tomb should be enu'.ted (n Ids 
lather’s memory, and inoiunuenls ])lnc(Ml 
the graves oflklwanU V and Henry VIL 
warned England against entering on forGc'rfe 
wars or altering Imr religion. Almost tin. 
last smi-or to havu5 an aaidiemui was (Hir) d’ho- 
mas Gresham, the English agent in IHand(u-s, 
to wliom the king ])romis(ul sonus nnvard for 
ns sinwif^es, saying tluU, b(‘, sboidd Ivnowthal'r 
he served a king. On 1 .Inly tln^ conned 
declared that tlio alarming ace.ounls of Ikl- 
I wimrscoTuliticinwmnrfid he died ixame- 

luJly in the munsof his attendant, Sir llemy 
Sidney, on ({July, after re])(Mitiug a prayer 
01 Jus oven (somposit ion. 5 he body was em- 
balmed, and on 7 Ang., after the Dukib of 
iNorthumbei’land’s vain cirort to gi v(^ l)racticul 
effect to Edward’s devise oft he succession see 
JhiDLEY, Lady Jane, and Dunm-jr, Joiln I, 
the remama were removed to “WhitOuiIl. TYw 
hmeral took place the next day, in Henry VIPs 
Lhapel, but no monument marJeed the grav(u 
Ihe chief mourner was Lord-treasurer Win- 
chester, and the cost of the ceremony 
amoimted to 5,946/. <L. 9^. (iueen Ma,ry at- 
tended high mass for the dead in the Towt^r 
chapel on the day of the funeral. 

In stature Edward was sJiort for his age * 
he was of fair complexion, with gray mm 
and sedate bearing. His eyes were weak (cL 
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Petek Leyens’s Pathtvay to Health, 
f. l;^), and lie sometimes sLiHerecl from di^af- 
ness. All ‘ eiiitapli ’ ballad ivas issued on liis 
deatlij and in 1560 William Ealdwin issued Ji 
long' poem, ^ Funeralles of Edward tbo Sixt.’ 

^Numberless portraits of Edward are (ix- 
tantj nearly all of ivhicli are attributed to 
Holbein. Slcetclies of tlie xirinco as an infant, 
at the age of seven and at tke date of liis 
accession (in profile), are now at Windsor. 
Tke two first have been engraved l)y Dalton, 
Partolozzi, and Cooper. Tke linislicd pic- 
ture painted from the first was TIolbein’s gift 
to Henry VIII in 1589, and was engraved 
by Hollar in 1050 j tke finisked picture from 
the second sketch belongs to the Mar(]^uis of 
Exeter; that from the third belongs to the 
Earl of Pembroke. At Christ’s Hospital arc 
a portrait at the ago of nine (on panel), and 
copies from originals at Pelworth and I lain] )- 
ton Court painted after his acctission. The two 
latter have been repeatedly engraved. G uil- 
liam Stretes, klarc Willems, and Ilaiis lliuit 
are known to have been employed by Ed- 
ward VI in portrait-painting, and tliey are 
doubtless responsible for some of the picturt^s 
ascribed to Holbein. Edward VI also figures 
in the gi*eat family picture at Hampton Court 
with his father, st epmother (Catherine Ikirr), 
and two sisters; in the picture of his corona- 
tion, engraved from the original at Cowdray 
(now burnt) by Basire in 1787 ; in the draw- 
ing of his council in Grafton’s ^Statutes,’ 
1548. In Bale’s ^ Scriptores,’ 1549, there is an 
engraving representing Bale giving tJio king 
a book, and in Cranmer’s ^ Catechism/ 1548, 
is a similar illustration. ^ Latimer preaching 
before Edward ’ appears in Eoxe’s ‘ Acts and 
Monuments,’ and A^ertue engraved a picture 
by Holbein of Edward VI and the lord mayor 
founding the city hospital, the original of 
which IS in Bridewell. Seventeenth-cen- 
tury statues are at St. Thomas’s and Christ’s 
Hospitals. An older bust is at AVilton. 

Edward’s ^Journal’ — a daily chronicle of 
liis life from his accession to 28 Nov. L562 — 
in his autograph, is in the Cottonian Library 
at the British Museum {Nero MS. C. x.) Its 
authenticity is tkorougkly established. It 
formed the foundation of Hay\vard’s ^ Life,’ 
and was first printed by Burnet in his ^ His- 
tory of the Pefoxmation.’ Declamations in 
Greek and Latin, French essays, private and 
public letters, notes for a reform of the order 
of the Garter, and notes of sermons are ex- 
tant in the king’s own handwriting, chiefly in 
the British Museum Library. All these have 
I been printed in J. G. Nichols’s ' Literary Ee- 
jiiuains of Edward VI.’ His own copy of the 

Latin Grammar’ (1540) is at Lambeth; 
another copy richly bound for his use (dated 


1 542) is a,t the 1 Iri tish M uscunn. The French 
treatise liy the king against the papal supre- 
macy was pulfiisluid se])arately in aiiEimlisk 
translation in 1082 and 1810, and with tke 
original in 1874-. The rough draft in the 
king’s ImndAvriting Is In J hit. Mils. MS. Addit. 
5404, and I ke poii'octed copy in the Canibrido’e 
IJniv. Library, Dd. xii. 50. ^ 

[A complete nujmoir, with extracts from tke 
Privy Council Eegisters luid from other original 
(lociiineiits, is prelixed to J. C. Nichols’s Litm-ary 
Jhiina/ms (Koxbui’gko Club, 1857). This memoir 
supersedes 8ir Jolm llaywanl’s Life (1G30) and 
Tytlers Jhighuul inidor Mdward VI and Mary 
(I88<)). Ollier authorities are Mackyrfs Diary 
(Camd. Boc.) ; Clironiclo of tlio Grey Friars 
(Oamd. Soe.) ; Ohronielo of Queen Mary and 
Queen Jane (Oiimd. Boc.); Grafton’s Chruniele; 
Fox(Os Acts, which dovol.es much space to Ed- 
ward’s reign and character; Zurich Letters, 
vol. i. ; K'liislolu! Aseliami ; Cal. State Papers 
(Domestic) ; Btrypo’s Annals, and Historia delle 
COSO oeeorse mi regno d’Jnghiltorra in materia 
del Duea di Nortomherlaii (Vonico, 1558). Mr. 
Froudtfs History of Jhighoid, (Janon Dixon’s 
Oluu’ch Hisioiy, and Li ngariL’s History give ela- 
borate accounts of the events of the time,] 

B. L. L. 

EDWAEI), Pkincim oio 'Walbh (1330- 
L‘170), called the IhjAciic PuiNCK, and some- 
tinuis j*h)WAKi) IV iJhUotjiim) and .Ejjwaed 
01 -’ W'ooDSTOdK (JUk mk), the (ddest son of Ed- 
ward III [q. V,] and (Eieim Dliilippa, was born 
atAVoodstock cm J5 Juno 1880. Ills father 
on K) Se])t. allowed five hundred marks a 
year from tlie ])rofitH of tlui county of Ghester 
for his nmintcmance, ami on 25 Feb. follow- 
ing the Avhole of these profits wore assigned 
to the qticeii lor nuunt.ninlug him and the 
king’s sistcii’ Eleanor { Fivdent, ii. 798, 811). 

■ In tlui July of that yoar the king ])roposed 
to marry him to a, daughter of Philip VI of 
Erance (i/a p. 822). On 18 Afarch 1333 he 
was invested with the earldom and county of 
Chester, and in the parliament of GFeh. 1337 
he was created J )uke of ( Jornwall and received 
the duchy by eliarter dated 17 Alarch. This 
is the earliest inst ancti of tlui creation of a 
cluko in England. By the terms of the charter 
the duchy Avas to ho held by him and the 
eldest sons of kings of England (OouRTiiorE, 
p. 9). His tutor was Dr. AValter Burley 
[T Merton Oollt^gcq Oxford. His reve- 
nues were placed at the disposal of his mother 
in Alarch 1384 for the cxptmses she incurred 
in bringing up him and ]iis two sisters, Isa- 
bella and Joan {Fmdera, ii. 880). Eumoiirs 
of an impending French invasion led the king 
in August 1836 to order that ho and his 
household should remoA^e to Nottingham 
Castle as a place of safety {ib. p. 919). AVhen 
tAA^o cardinals came to England at the end of 
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1337 to make peace between the king and 
Philip, the Duke of Cornwall is said to haye 
met them outside the city of London, and in 
company with many nobles to have conducted 
them to the king (Holinsheb). On 11 July 

1338 his father, who was on the point of 
leaving England for Flanders, appointed him 
guardian of the kingdom during dis absence, 
and he was appointed to the same office on 
27 May 1340 and 5 Oct. 1342 {Foederctj ii. 
1049, 1 I 25 , 1212) ; he was of com’se too young 
to take any save a nominal part in the ad- 
ministration, which was carried on by the 
council. In order to attach John, duke of 
Brabant, to his cause, the king in 1339 pro- 
posed a marriage between the young Duke of 
Cornwall and Johns daughter Margaret, and 
in the spring of 1345 wrote urgently to Pope 
Clement TI for a dispensation for this mar- 
riage (ib. ii. 1083, iii. 32, 35). On 12 May^ 
1343 Edward created the duke Prince of 
Wales, in a parliament held at Westminster, 
investing him with a circlet, gold ring, and 
silver rod. The prince accompanied his father 
to Sluys on 3 July 1345, and Edward tried 
to persuade the burgomasters of Ghent , Bruges, 
and Ypres to accept his son as their lord, but 
the mui'der of Van Artevelde put an end to 
this project. Both in September and in the 
following April the prince was called on to 
furnish troops from his principality and earl- 
dom for the impending campaign in France, 
and as he incurred heavy debts in the king’s 
service his father authorised him to make his 
will, and provided that in case he fell in the 
war his executors should have all his revenue 
for a year {ih. iii. 84). He sailed with the 
king on 11 July, and as soon as belauded at 
La Hogue received knighthood from his father 
(lb. p. 90; letter of Edward III to Archbishop 
of York, Hetrospective Review, i. 119 ; Rot. 
Rarl iii. 163; Chaneos, 1. 145). Then ho 
^ made a right good beginning,’ for he rode 
through the Cotentin, burning and ravaging 
as he went, and distinguished himself at 4he 
taking of Caen and in the engagement with 
the force under Godemar du Fay, which en- 
deavoured to prevent the English army from 
crossing the Somme by the ford of Blanqiuo- 
taqiie. Early on Saturday, 26 Aug., he re- 
ceived the sacrament with his father at Cr6cy, 
and took the command of the right, or van 
of the army with the Earls of Warwick and 
Oxford, GeofireyHarcourt, Chandos, and other 
leaders, and at the head, it is said, though 
the numbers are by no means trustworthy, 
of eight hundred men-at-arms, two thousand 
archers, and a thousand Welsh foot. When 
the Genoese bowmen were discomfited and 
the front hne of the French was in some 
disorder, the prince appears to have quitted 


his position in order to fall 011 iJuur second 
line. At this moment, however, lh(^ (Jount 
of Alen^on charged his division _ Avitli sudi. 
fury that ho was in much ])eril, and the 
leaders who commanded with him siuii a, mt%s- 
senger to tell his father that ho was in grtuit 
straits and to beg for succour. Wluui Iklwn,rd 
learned that his son was unwoundiHl, lu^ bade 
the messenger go back and say that ho would 
send no help, for he would that tlu', lad should 
win his spims (the prince was, howcwor, al- 
ready a knightj, that the day should 1)(^ his, 
and that he and those who liad charge', of him 
should have the honour of it. It is said Lliat 
the prince was thrown to tlio ground ( I U iciiii, 
p. 1G7) and was rescued by Itichard devBoau- 
mont, who carried the bannor of Wah'.s, and 
who threw the bannor over t he be- 

strode his l)ody, and bcuit back his assailanis 
(Ilistoire des mayeitrs d'A.bbemlle, ]). 328). 
liarcourt now sent to Arundel for help, and 
he forced hack the French, who had ])r()bably 
by this time advanced to the rising ground of 
the English ]jositu)n. A Ilauk aiit aiic on the 
side of Wadicourt was next inadii l)y the 
Counts of Aloii^on and Bouthimi, l)ut iihn 
English wore strongly entrencluul tluua^, and 
the Erench were nnabli'. to ])(aie( ra,te llu! de- 
fences and lost the Duke of ijoiraine and lliii 
Counts of A]en 9 .on and Dlois. Tlu^ iovo front 
lines of tlieir army were ultandy brolun ladon^ 
King rhili])’s division engaged’. Tlan Edward 
appears to have advanctal aii tlu^ Jiead of 


reserve, and the rout soon biMainu^ (‘.ompbste. 
When Edward met his son aJ’lu'r (Jus baftbs 
was over, ho embracual liiin anddiadariid lha;t 
he had acquitted hhusffif loyally, and Ihe 
prince bowed low and did nSveremas (o lus 
father. The next day lu', joiruiil tlu^ king in 
paying funeral honours to tbi^ kiugof Boluunia 
(BAiiON Seymouk im Constant, AVr/ <7 ///c tk 
Cr6('y,QiX, ]84(); IjOirANDuu, IliHoire d'AMc-* 
villa ; yl i 'ch m loyia, xx vi i i . 171). 

It is commonly said that tlu', ])nn(!e re- 
ceived the name of the Ifiack lh‘in(*,e a dm* 
the battle of Crocy, and lluit he was so (tailed 
because ho wore bbutk armour at the bnt tlo. 
The first recorded notices of tlut apiiellalion 
seem to be given by Lcland 
Hearne, 1774, ii. 307) in a luuiding i.o the 
' Itinerary ’ extracted from ‘ Eulogiuiu.’ The 
^ Black Prince,^ however, is not in the ^ hlulo- 
gium ’ of the Bolls Series, except in, the editor’s 
marginal notes. Leland (ih. jip. 471-99) re- 
peats the appellation in quotations < owtit of 
a booke of chroniques in Peter ColUjge Li- 
brary.’ This ' booke ’ is a transcri])t from a 
copy of Caxton’s ' Chronile,’ with the continno.- 
tion by Dr. John Warkworth, master of the 
college, 1473-98 (edited by Ilalliwcll for 
the Camden Society, and also printed in a 
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modernised text in ‘ Chron. of tlio Wliitc 
Hose/ pp. 101 sq.) The manuscript luis Wark- 
■wortli’s autograph, ^ monituni/ but on exami- 
nation is found not to contain tlic words 
‘ Black Prince/ Other early writ,ors who give 
Edward his well-known title are: Grafton 
(1663), who writes {Chro)ii(‘l(% ]). 3l> 4, printed 
1569), ^Edward, prince of Wak^s, who was 
called the blacke prince;’ Ilolinslu^d (iii. 
348, h. 20); Shakesptuire, 'Henry V,’ xr. iv. 
56 ; and in Speed. Barnes, ' JlisTory of .Ed- 
ward III ^ (1688), p. 363, says : 'Erora this 
time the French began to call him Jj(i Neoir 
or the Black Prince,’ and givc's a referimcti 
which implies tliat the ajipellation is found 
in a record of 2 lUchard If, but his refertmen 
docs not appear suhiciently clear to admit of 
verification. The name does not occur in t.lie 
‘Eulogiuin,’ the 'Chronicle’ of Oi'-oHrey le 
Baker, the 'Chronicon Anglijc,’ the ' Poly- 
chronicon’ of lligden or of Trevisa, or in 
Caxton’s 'Chronile’ (1482), nor is it used hy 
Jehan Ic Bel or Froissart. Jehan do'Wavriii 
(d. 1 47 4 f ),who expounds a prophecy of Merlin 
to the prince, says that lie was 
called ' Pie-de-Plomh ’ ( Cnmiques cTE'mjle-' 
teny, t. i.l. ii. c. 6(), Polls ed. i. 236). Louanclro 
(^Ilist. (VAhhedilUy p. 230) asserts that before 
the battle Edward arrayed his son in black ar- 
mour, and it seems that the prince used black 
in his heraldic devices (Nioiiois, Eoyal Wills^ 
P; 66). It is evident from the notices of the 
sixteenth-century historians that when they 
wrote the name was traditional (the siibioct 
is discussed in Dr. Murray’s ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ art. ‘ Black Prince,’ pt. iii. col. ii. 
p. 895; compare the ‘ Antiquary,’ vol. xvii. 
No. 100, p. 183), As regards the story that 
the prince took the crest of threi‘- ostrich 
feathers and the motto ‘ Ich dien ’ from the 
king of Bohemia, who was slain in the battle 
of Cr6cy, it may be noted, first, as to the 
ostrich feathers, that in the manuscript of 
John of Arderne’s [q. v.] ‘Medica,’ written 
by William Seton {Shane MS. 60, f. 74, 
I4th cent.), is an ostrich feather used as a 
mark of reference to a previous page, on which 
the sarue device occurs, ‘ uhi depingitur penna 
principis Wallias,’ with the remark : ' Et nota 
quod talem pennam albam portabat Ed- 
wpdiis, primogenitus E. regis Anglim, super 
cristam suam, et illam pennam concuisivit de 
Bege Boemise, cuem interfecit apud Oresy in 
francia ’ (see also J. de Auebene, ‘ Miscel- 
lanea medica et chirurgica,’ in Shane MS. 
336, f. 68, 14th cent. ; hut not, as asserted in 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, xi. 293, in Ar- 
derne’s ‘ Practice,’ Shane MS. 76, f. 61, written 
inEnglish 16th cent.) Although the reference 
and remark in Sloane MS. 66 may be hy 
Seton and not by Arderne, the prince’s phy- 
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sicum, it IS (ividotil-, that pi-obably before the 
prmcos (buith tho ostricb Ibatlior -was reco?- 
iiisod as luH poculiav ba(lf.'0, assumed after the 
baiy 0 ol Crecy. While tho crest of John of 
Jhiheima was tlio on lire wings of aTultiire 
'hcsi>nnkl(i(lwitli IhuUui halves of gold Ypoem 
n liarou .Uoill'imhurg’s Hauanth, Duos & 
!>orcr^or/uo ; OluvrBit l)n VliiiK, Gm&aloqit 


in 

Bom 

des a(mUesdeFlandre,'^\). throTtS 

seems to ha,v(^ Ix'cn tho badge of his house • 
It was l)onie hy (iuoen Anne of Bohemia, as 
W(dl as ])y her broUuu* Wbiiizo.l, and is on her 
elligy on liiu’ tomb (Mrc//r'cr;/o//m,xxix, 32-59). 
The le.alher badge occairs as two feathers on 
four seals of tlui prince (f/>. xxxi. 361), and 
as three fca,t,h('.rs on the alternate escutcheons 
])hice(l ou his tomb in accordance -with the 
directions of liis will. The ])rinco in his will 
says that tJie fenXJiers wer(5 ‘ for piiace,’ i.e. 
f()r Joust, s and tournauumts, and calls them 
Ilia badge, not his civst. Although the os- 
trich featluu’ Avas his spccia,! badge, it was 
placed Dll w)m(^ ])la,io btdonging to his mother, 
Avas used in t,ho Jonn of ono or more feathers 
])y various members of tho royal house, and, 
by grant, of Richard IT, by Tlunnas Mowbray, 
duke of Nortollc {ib. 364 '79), The story of 
the prince’s winning llu^ feathers was printed, 
probably lor t,ho lii’st, t,imo, liy Camden in his 
‘liQmaine,s.’ In his first (ulition (1005) he 
stales that, it Avas ‘ at t,he l)at,t,]e of Poictiers,’ 
p. 16], but cori'ocis this in his next edition 
(Kill), p. 2M. Secondly, as t,o tho motto, 
it appeax’s t,haX, the prince used two mottoes, 
‘Jlonniout’ and ‘ Ich dimi,’ Avhicli are both 
a])pende.d as signal, are to a let, 1 er under his 
privy seal (Ardueoloyia, xxxi. 381). In liis 
Avill he directed that, ‘ J louniout’ should be 
written ou each of the escutcheons round his 


tomb. But it act,ually occur, s only over the 
escutchcotiR Ixuiring his anna, Avliile over the 
alternate (^scutcluions Avith Ids badge, and 
also ou the escroll upon tlu^ quill of each 
feather, are tlui Avorcls ‘ ich dienui ’ {sie). ‘ IIou- 
mout ’ is interpreted as mcaniing high mood 
or courage {ib. xxxii. 69). No early tradi- 
tion connects ‘Icli dien’ Avith John of Bo- 
hemia. Like ‘ 1 foumout,’ it is ])robably old 
Elemish or Jjoav German. Camden in his 
‘Homaincs ’ (in tlui pa,saa.ge cited above) says 
that it is old English, Me dien,’ that is ‘I 
serve,’ and that the jirinco ‘ adjoyned ’ the 
motto to tho feathers, and bo connects it, no 
doubt rightly, Avith the prince’s position as 
heir, referring to Ep. to Galatians, iv. 1. 

The x^rince Avas present at the siege of 
Calais, and after the surrender of the town 
harried and burned the country for thirty 
miles rpund, and brought much booty back 
Avith him (Knioiiton, c. 2695). He returned 
to England with his father on 12 Oct. 1347, 
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took part in the ;i ousts and other festivities 
of the court, and was invested hy the king* 
with the new order of the Garter. He shared 
in the king’s chivalrous expedition to Calais 
in the last davs of 1349, came to the rescue 
of his father, and when the combat was over 
and the king and his prisoners sat down to 
feast, he and the other English knights served 
the king and his guests at the first course 
and then sat down to meat at another table 
(Eeoissaht, iv. 82). When the king em- 
barked at Winchelsea on 28 Aug. 1350 to 
intercept the fleet of La Cerda, the prince 
sailed with him, though in another ship, and 
in company with his brother, the young Earl 
of Hichmond (John of Gaunt). His ship 
was grappled by a large Spanish ship and 
was so full of leaks that it was likely to sink, 
and though he and his knights attacked the 
enemy manfully, they were unable to take 
her. The Earl of Lancaster came to his 
rescue and attacked the Spaniard on the other 
side ,• she was soon taken, her crew were 
thrown into the sea, and as the prince and 
his men got on board her their own ship 
foundered {ih. p. 9o ; Nicolas, JRoyal Navy, 
ii. 112). In 1353 some disturbances seem to 
have broken out in Cheshire, for the prince 
as earl marched with the Duke of Lancaster 
to the neighbourhood of Chester to protect 
the justices, who were holding an assize there. 
The men of the earldom offered to pay him 
a hea’i’y fine to bring the assize to an end, 
but when they thought they had arranged 
matters the justices opened an inquisition of 
trailbaston, took a large sum of money from 
them, and seized many houses and much land 
into the prince’s, their earl’s, hands. On his 
return from Chester the prince is said to have 
passed by the abbey of Dieulacres in Staf- 
i ordshire, to have seen a noble church which 
his grandfather, Edward I, had built there, 
and to have granted five hundred marks, a 
tenth of the sum he had taken from his earl- 
dom, towards its completion ; the abbey was 
almost certainly not Dieulacres but 'Vale 
Royal (ENightoit, c. 2606 ; Mo 7 iastico 7 i, v, 
‘626, 704; Baeiv^es, p. 468). 

VTieu Edward determined to renew the 
war with France in 1355, he ordered the 
prince to lead an army into Aquitaine while 
he, as his plan was, acted with the king of 
Navarre in Normandy, and the Duke of Lan- 
caster upheld the cause of Montfort in Brit- 
tany. The prince’s expedition was made in 
accordance with the request of some of the 
Gascon lords who were anxious for plunder. 
On 10 July the king appointed him his lieu- 
tenant in Gascony, and gave him powers to 
act in his stead, and, on 4 Aug., to receive 
homages (Fbdfera, iii. 302, 312). He left 


London for Plymouth on 30 .Tune, was de- 
tained there by contrary winds, and S(jt sail 
on 8 Sept, with about throe hundred ships, in 
company with the Earls of Warwick, Suilblk, 
Salisbury, and Oxford, and in coinnifuid of a 
thousand men-at-arms, two thousand archers, 
and a large body of Welsh foot (Avpan ifEV, p. 
201). At Bordeaux the Gascon lords re- 
ceived him with much rejoicing. It was de- 
cided to make a short campaign before the 
winter, and on 10 Oct. he set out with if ft, con 
hundred lances, two thousand archers, and 
three thousand light foot. Whatever sel uune 
of operations the king may have formed dur- 
ing the summer, this expedition of the prince 
was purely a piece of marauding. After 
grievously harrying the counties of Jxiliac, 
Armagnac, Astarac, and part of Comniingtis, 
he crossed the Garonne at Ste.-Marie a little 
above Toulouse, which was occupitxl by the 
Count of Armagnac and a considerable force. 
The count refused to allow the garrison 
to make a sally, and the ])rince })assed on, 
stormed and burnt Mont Giscar, where many 
men, women, and children were ill-treate'd 
and slain (Feoissaet, iv. 163, 373), andtoolc 
and pillaged Avignonct and Gastelnaudary. 
All the ^country was rich, and tins p( 3 opl (3 
'good, simple, and ignorant of war,’ so tlui 
prince took great s;)oil, especially of carp(its, 
draneries, and jeweA, for ' the robbers ’s])are(l 
nothing, and the Gascons who marclied with 
him were specially greedy (Jmi an lio }{el, 
ii. 188; Feoissaet, iv. 165). (larcassonno was 
taken and sacked, hut he did not take the 
citadel, which was strongly situated and for- 
tified. Oimnes (or ITomps, ntuir Narbonne) 
and Trbbes bought oil his army. He plun- 
dered Narbonne axid thought of attacking the 
citadel, for he heard tluit there was mucli 
booty there, hut gave up the idea on finding 
that it was avoII defended. While he was 
there a messenger came to him from tlui papal 
court, urging him to alloAv negotiations for 
peace. He rojJitxl that he could do nothing 
without knowing his father’s will (Aves jitoy, 
p. 215). From Narbonne ho turned to march 
back to Bordeaux. The Count of Armagnac 
tried to intercept him, but a small body of 
French having been defeated in a skirmish 
near Toulouse the rest of the army rctrcat( 3 d 
into the city, and the prince returned in peace 
to Bordeaux, bringing back with him enor- 
mous spoils. The expedition lasted eight 
weeks, during which the prince only rested 
eleven days in all the places he visited, and 
without performing any feat of arms did the 
French king much mischief (letter of Sir 
John Wingfield, Avesbeey, p. 222). Diirino' 
the next month, before 2i Jan. 1350, tlm 
leaders under bis command reduced five towns 
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and seventoon castl(is ( anoilicr IfditT ot Mi’ 
J, AVing’fiold, ih. p. 2:34). 

On () July tlic priiico sot outpni anothor 
expedition, niulcriukcuwitli the iiitniiiloii ol 
passing’ tliroug'li kViinco to Normandy, luid 
there giving aid toliis latlirn'ts Noriniin all ion, 
the ])arty headed hy tlio Icing of Naa'iirre and 
GoolFrey Ilarcourt. In Nonmnidy ex- 
pected, ho says, to Ijo mot liy his liithor (hdti'T 
of the prince dated 20 Oct., Air/u^^ohi/ia, i. 
212; Fxwlssakt, iv. 10(5). Jfe creased tlu^ 
Dordogne at Bergerac on 4Aiig. (for idiiorary 
of this expedition see 7iWc///h;w., iii. id f) ,s(|.), 
and rode throiigli Auvergne, LiinoiisiTi, and 
Derry, pliindei’ing and Imriiing as lit'. VM'ut 
until ho came to .Hourgos, wlieiadie Imrntihe 
siihiirhs hut failed to taluf tlui city, lie then 
turned westward and made an unsu(ua\sshil 
attack on Jssoutliin, 25-7 Aug. kleaiiwhile 
King John was gathering a, larg(^ forcii at 
Chartres, wlumce lie was able to (hdcTid lln^ 
passages of the Loire, and was sending (roojis 
to tlui foT(,ressos diu,t scennal in d'Uigvr of 
attack. From Issoudnn tins prince retiirne.d 
to his former lino of march and took Vierzon. 
There he learnt that it would lie impossible 
for him to cross the Loin; or to form a, junc- 
tion with Iainea.ster,wlio was then In Brittany. 
Accordingly he determined lo mtiirn to Bor- 
deaux hy way of Poitiers, and alter ])utting 
to death most of the garrison of the (sastle, of 
Vierzon set oa(; on the 2t)tli t^owards Itpiun- 
rantin. Some French knights who skirinislicd 
with his advanced guard rotroatnd into tkat 
place, and when ho licard it lie said: Mmt 
us go there; I should like to sec tlicni a little 
nearer.’ He inspected the fortress in person 
and sent his friend Oliandos to summon ilu^ 
garrison to surrender. The place was dofeiuleil 
hyBoucicault and other leaders, an don their 
refusing his Ksumnions ho assaailted it on the 
31st. The siege lasted three days, and the 
prince, who was enraged at the death of one 
of his friends, declared that ho would not leave 
the place untaken. Finally he setr tiro to the 
roofs of the fortress hy using Greek fire, re- 
duced it on 3 Bept., and on the Hth ])roceedod 
on liis march through Berry. On the Olh'King 
John, who had now gathered a large force, 
crossed the Loire at Blois and went in pur- 
suit of him. When the king was at Loelies 
on the 12th he had as many as twent y thou- 
sand men-at-arms, and with these and liis 
other forces he advanced to Cliauvigny. On 
the 16th and 17th his army crossed tlio 
Vienne. Meanwhile tk e prince was march- 
ing almost parallel to the .Pronch and at only 
a few miles distance from thorn. It is impos- 
sible to believe Froissart’s statement that lie 
was ignorant of the movements of tlie French. 
From the 14th to the 16th ho was at Olnttel- 


hcraiilli, and on tlic nexd, day, Satairday, as he 
was iiiaiT,hiiigt()wa,r(ls Toitiers, someFrench 
lueii-at-armH skiniiiMbed wi(h his advance 
guard, pursued (hmu up (o the main body of 
his army, and wm-e a, 1 1 slain or taken pri- 
soners. Thu Ihnnch king had outstripped 
him, and jiis rihri'al; was cu(; off by an army 
at leasi, lifliy tlioiisiind strong, wliilo ho had 
not, it is said, more than about (wo tbousancl 
meiHit-arms, four (bousand arclim’S, and hf-. 
icmi, hundred light foot. .Lancaster had en- 
diaivoured In comelio his ridief, Init bad been 
stoiipad by the hVench at Pou(Hle-06 (0/u-o- 
{fe hoHi'mul du, p. 7), "Whon 

the ])iinc(! Jvim\y that (lie Kreiieh army lay 
between him and Poitiers, bo took up his 
position onsonio rising ground In the south- 
east of tli(^ city, betiwnmr the right bank of 
till' Mians'Son aaid the old Poniau road, pro- 
bahly on a spot; now called La (hirdinerie, a 
farm in tlie coinniiiiu^ of Bcaaivoir, for the 
name M.airpeitnis lias long gone out of use, 
a.iid I’einaiiied ihinu (hat night. Tbo next day, 
Sunday, tlio hSl,Ii,tIie c.ardiniil, ll'elie Talley- 
rand, eaJled Lif Perigord,’ olhainod lea\m 
from John, (n (mdoavoiir io make peace. The 
prince was willing enough to come (o terms, 
and olfered to glvi^ up idl the towns and 
c.asdeslu^ had compii'red, lio std free all liis 
prisoners, and no(, (n servo against the king of 
hViiiiC(dbrsi‘V(vii,y(Mirs,l)esi(l('H, i(, is said, olFer- 
ing a paynK'iil. of a hundred tliousaud francs. 
King John, liowover, was persuaded to de- 
mand that the •prince iind a liuudred of his 
kniglits should surrender themselyes up as 
prlsoniTS, and t.o this he would not consent. 
The cardiniiTs negotiations lastiid tlic whole 
day, and were nrol rac.(;e(I in (ho interest; of 
(ho Prencli, for John was anxious to give time 
for 'furlher ri'Intbrcemenl.s to join his army. 
Goiisiih'ring the position, In which (die ■i^irince 
then was, it seems prohidilo tdiat (dio hrenoli 
might have destroyiul Ids liitli^ army simply 
hy hemming it in, with a portion of (heir boat, 
and so ell'lier starving it or forcing it to leave 
ili.s strong stalion and llglili in (lie o])en with 
the cm’tainty of defeat. Anyway John made 
afatalmiHl;ake in allowing the prince the re- 
spite of Bmiday; for while the negotiations 
wore going 'forward lie (un])loyedhia army in 
st-rengthening i(;s position. The Fnglish front 
■was well covered liy yimas and hedges; on 
i(;s loft and rear was the rav'ine of the Miaiia- 
son and a good deal of broken ground, and 
its right was ilanked by the wood and abbey 
of NoufiilFi. All (hro'ugli the day the army 
was busily engaged in digging taxmekes and 
making fmices, so that it stood, as at Cr6cy, 
in a kind of entrenched camp (FnorssABT, 
y. 29 ; "IhnnANX, vii. c. 1 6). The prince 
drew lip bis men in three divisions, the first 
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l^emg commanded by Warwick and Su-ftblk, 
tke second by himself; and the rear by Salis- 
bury and Oxford. The Trencb were drawn up 
in four diyisions, one behind the other, and so 
lost much of the advantage of their superior 
numbers. In front of his first line and on 
either side of the narrow lane that led to his 
position the prince stationed his archers, who 
were well protected by hedges, and posted a 
kind of ambush of three laundred men-at- 
arms and three hundred mounted archers, 
who were to faU on the flank of the second 
battle of the enemy, commanded by the Duke 
of Normandy. At daybreak on the 19th the 
prince addressed his little army, and the floht 
began. An attempt was made by three hun- 
dred picked men-at-arms to ride through the 
narrow lane and force the English position, 
but they were shot down by the archers. A 
body of Germans and the first division of 
the army which followed were thrown into 
disorder ; then the English force in ambush 
charged the second division on the flank, and 
as it began to waver the English men-at- 
arms mounted their horses, which they had 
kept near them, and charged down the hill. 
The prince kept Chandos by his side, and his 
friend did him good service in the fray [see 
Chixdos, Sir John]. As they prepared to 
charge he cried : ‘ J ohn, get forward ; you 
shall not see me turn my back this day, ' but 
I will be ever with the "foremost,' and then 
he shouted to his banner-bearer, ‘ Banner, 
advance, in the name of God and St. George ! ' 
All the French except the advance guard 
fought on foot, and the division of the Duke 
of Normandy, already wavering, could not 
stand against the English charge and fled in 
disorder. The next division, under the Duke 
of Orleans, also fled, though not so shame- 
f Lilly, but the rear, under the king in person, 
fought with much gallantry. The prince, 

^ who had the courage of a lion, took great 
delight that day in the fight.’ The combat 
msted till a little after 3 p.m., and the 
French, who were utterly defeated, left eleven 
thousand dead on the field, of whom 2,426 
were men of gentle birth. Nearly a hundred 
counts, barons, and bannerets and two thou- 
sand men-at-arms, besides many others, were 
made prisoners, and the king and his youngest 
son, Philip, were among those who were 
taken. The English loss was not large. 
VV hen the kingwms brought to him the prince 

respect, helped him to take 
oil his armour, and entertained him and the 
^eater part of the princes and barons who 
had been made prisoners at supper. He 
served at the king s table and would not sit 
down with him, declaring that ^ he was not 
worthy to sit at table with so great a kin cy 


or so valiant a man,’ and speaking many com- 
fortable words to him, for which the French 
praised him highly (Feoissa-ET, t. 64, 288). 
The next day the prince continued his re- 
treat on Bordeaux ; he marched warily, but 
no one ventured to attack him. At Bordeaux, 
which he reached on 2 Oct., he was received 
with much rejoicing, and he and his men 
tarried there through the winter and wasted 
in festivities the immense spoil they had 
gathered. On 23 March 1357 he concluded a- 
two years’ truce, for he wished to return homo. 
The Gascon lords were unwilling that the 
king should be carried ofl’ to England, and 
he gave them a hundred thousand crowns to 
silence their murmurs. He left the country 
under the government of four Gascon lords 
and arrived in England on 4 May, after a 
voyage of eleven days, landing at Plymouth 
i (KisriGHTON, c. 2615 ; JElidogvum^ iii. 227 ; Wal- 
sisrGHAM,i.283 ; Fb?<fem,iii. 348, not at Sand- 
wich as Feoissaet, v. 82). Wlien he entered 
London in triumph on the 24th, the king, 
his prisoner, rode a fine white charger, while 
he was mounted on a little black hackney. 
Judged by modern ideas the prince’s show of 
humility appears affected, and the Floroiitine 
chronicler remarks that the honour done to 
King John must have increased the misery 
of the captive and magnified the glory of 
King Edward ; but this comment argues a 
refinement of feeling which neither hlnglisli- 
men nor Erenchmen of that day had probably 
attained (Matt. Vtllant, vii. c. 60). 

After his return to England the princo 
took part in the many festivals and tourna- 
ments of his father’s court, and in May 1359 
he and the king and other challengers held 
the lists at a joust proclaimed at London by 
the mayor and sheriffs, and, to the groat de- 
light of the citizens, the king appeared as the 
mayor and the prince as the senior sheriff 
(Baeites, p. 564). Festi%dties of this sort and 
the lavish gifts he bestowed on his friends 
brought him into debt, and on 27 Aug., when 
a new expedition into France was being pre- 
pared, tlie Idng granted that if he fell his 
executors should have his whole estate fox’* 
four years for the payment of his debts (Jdr- 
dera^ iii. 445) . In October he sailed with the 
king to Calais, and led a division of the army 
during the campaign that followed [see under 
Eewakd III]. At its close he took theprin- 
cipal part on the English side in negotiating 
the treaty of Bretigny, and the preliminary 
truce arranged at Chartres on 7 May 1300 
was drawn up by proctors acting in his name 
and the name of the regent of France {ih. iii. 
486; Chakdos, 1. 1539), He probably did 
not return to England until after his father 
(James, ii, 223 ?x.), who landed at Hye on. 
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lated instalment of tlio Idn^-’s ransom was (ia.sc()ul()r(lsw('.r<nrKssal;is(ie(l at being' handed 
■not ready, lie returned to England, leaving ovin- to tlii^ dominion of l,be English, and the 
John in charge of Sir Walter Manny and fa v()ni* the ])nuco showinl to his own country- 
three other knights (FEOlstsAitT, vi. ^4-). He men, a,nd tins ostimi.at/ioiis magnificence they 
nccompaniod liis lather to Calais on 9 Oct. to (ixhihitial, increased this lecling of dissatis- 
assist at the liberation of King John and the faction. lord ot /Vll)ret and many more 
■ratification of the treaty, rode with John to W(u*('. a,lwa,ys taaidy to give what help they 
iloidormo, where ho made hia ofioring in the (‘.ould to thn Ertnic^h. ennse, and the Count of 
Church of t he Virgin, and roturnod wit h his hoix, though ho visltiul tlu^ imiuco on his first 
father to England at the Ijcghining of No- arrival, was thoroughly Ih'euch at heart, and 
yember. On 10 Oct. 139 1 the prince, who gave sonuda-oubhO 11 13>()5 by refusing to do ho- 
was then in liis thirty-first year, married his magefor I5oarn iii.779). Charles V, 

cousin Joan, countess of Kent, daughter of who siuyuuMhul to thojhrone of France in 
Edmundof Woodstock, carl of Kent, younger Ai>ril was care.rul to encourage the 

son of Edward I, by Margaret, daughter of malcontimts, n,nd the ])rince’s i)osition was 
Philip III of France, and widow of Thomas by uo m(^a,us (‘asy. In April 1303) the prince 
lord Holland, and in right of his wife carl of imvliatud betwtum the Counts of Foix and 
Kent, then in her thirty-lhird year, and the Armagnac, who had for a long time been at 
mother of three children. As the prince and war with o,iwM otlnw. \U) alsi) atlompted in 
the countess were related in the third de- the following lAdnaiary t,o mediate between 
and also by the spiritual tie of si)nnsor- Charles of Elois a,ud John of Montfort, the 
fihipl the prince heing godfather to Joan’s rival (n)m,])(dit()rs ibr the duchy of Jlrittany. 
elder son Thomas, a dlspensationwas obbahnKi lioth a-ppeaivd belong him ali Poitiims, hut his 
■for their marriage from Innocent VI, though nuuliat.ion was unsiKy.tyssfiil. The next month 
they appear to have been contnict-od before lie (mtnrtalntul tlui king of Cyprus at Angou- 
it -vvas aiiplied for {Fmleni, iii. ()i36). The leme, and held a t oiinianKml, tliei’t^ At the 
marriage was performed at Windsor, in the same tinu'. he and his lords excused^them- 
preseiice of the king, by Simon, archbishop selves from assuming tlui cross. During the 
of Canterbury. It is said that the marriage sumnn'r the lord of Allind was at Paris, and 
-that is, no doubt, the contract of marriage his forens and s(‘veral otluu- (la, scon lords up 
-was entered into without the knowledge of lield tln^ Frmuli cansi^ in Normandy agains 



king granted him all hia dominions in Aqui- the party of M outlbrt, a, ml Chandos won the 
taine and Clascony, to be held asa])riuci- battle of Aiiray against the French, 
pality by liege homage on payment of an As the leadiws of (ilu^fixic companies which 
ounce oi’ gold each year, together with the desolated Franc , 0 wiuNufor tlumnoat part Eng- 
title of Prince of Aquitaine and Gascony lishmen or Gascons, tln^y did not ravage Aqui- 
(Fmdera, ill. CG7). During the rest of the tainc, mul the ])i:iuce was susptjptcd, probably 
year he was occupied in preparing for his do- not without causiq of micouvaging, or at least 
parture to his new principality, and after of taking no pains to discourage, their pro- 
Christmas he received the king and his court cimdings (Eroissart, vi. 183). Accordingly 
at Berkhampstead, took leave of his father on 14 Nov. E'fiH Jklward called npon^him 
and mother, and in the following February to restrain their ravng<3s {lAvdarn, iii. 754). 
sailed with his -wife and all his household for In 1305 these companin.s, under Sir Hugh 
Gascony, and landed at Kochelle. There he Oiilvcle.y [q . v.] and otlnn- Icaxhuvs, took service 
was met by Chandos, the king’s lieutenant, with Dn Giiesclin, who employed them in 
and proceeded with him to Poitiers, Avhere 13G0 in comp(iHing Peter of Castile to flee 
he received the homage of the lords of Poitou from his kingdom, and in setting up his has- 
and Saintonge ; he then rode to various cities tard brother, Henry of Trastamare, as king 
and at last came to Bordeaux, where from in his stead. IVitor, wlio was in alliance with 
9 to 30 July he received the homage of the King Edward, sent mesaongers to the prince 
lords of Gascony. He received all graciously, asking his lielp, and on receiving a gracious 
and kept a splendid court, residing sometimes answer at Corunna, set out at once, and ar- 
at Bordeaux and sometimes at Angoulome. rived at Bayonne with his son and his three 
He appointed Chandos constable of (Suyeniie, daughters. The prince met him at Cap Bre- 
and provided the knights of his household ton, and rode with him to Bordeaux, Many 
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of Ms lords, botL. Engdisli and Gascon, were 
unwilling that be should espouse Peter’s 
cause, but he declared that it ■was not fitting 
that a bastard should inherit a kingdom, or 
drive out his law'fully born brother, and that 
no king or king’s son ought to suffer such a 
despite to royalty ; nor could any turn him 
from his determination to restore the king. 
Peter won friends by declaring that he would 
make Edward’s son king of Galicia, and would 
divide his riches among those who helped 
him. A parliament was held at Bordeaux, 
in which it was decided to ask the wishes of 
the English king. Edward replied that it 
was right that his son should help Peter, 
and the prince held another parliament at 
which the king’s letter was read. Then the 
lords agTeed to give their help, provided that 
their -pay vras secured to them. In order to 
give them the required security, the prince 
agreed to lend Peter whatever money ■was 
necessary. He and Peter then held a con- 
ference with Charles of Aavarre at Bayonne, 
and agreed with him to allow their trooj)s to 
pass through his dominions. In order to 
persuade him to do this, Peter had, besides 
other grants, to pay him' 50,000 florins, and 
this sum was lent him by the prince. On 
23 Sept, a series of agreements wore en- 
tered into between the prince, Petei*, and 
Charles of Navarre, at Libourne, on the Dor- 
dogne, by which Peter covenanted to ])uttho 
prince in possession of the province of Biscay 
and the territory and fortress of Castro do 
Lrdiales as pledges for the repayment of this 
debt, to pay 550,000 florins for six months’ 
T\nges at specified dates, 250,000 florins being 
the prince’s wages, and 300,000 florins the 
wages of the lords who were to serve in the 
expedition.^ He consented to leave his tliroe 
daughters in the prince’s hands as hostages 
lor the fulfilment of these terms, and further 
agreed, that whenever the king, the prince 
or their heirs, the kings of England, should 
maich in person ag’ainst the Moors, they 
should have the command of the van before 
stian kin^ s, and that if they were 
not present tlie banner of tbe king of England 
should he earned in the van side by side with 
the banner of Castile (ib. hi. 799-807). The 
prince received a hundred thousand francs 
from his father out of the ransom of the late 

nlnfp°+ f P- l»oke lip his 

pate to help to pay the soldiers he was 

takmg mto his pay. While his army was 

assemblmg he remained at Anmuldme and 

-pthereyisitedhyPeterCAxAniroSS 

for Christmas at Bordeaux, 

tor Jus wife was there brought to bed of her 
secrad son Richard. He left Bordeaux early 

in February, and joined his army at Dax 
yoL. xvn. ^ 


where ho remain ed thro(', diiyM, aaid 
a reinforcement of four luindnHl luon-atrnrmH 
and four hundred archers s(mi(i out by his 
father under his brother John, duko of IjUn- 
caster. Eroin Dax he advaaieiHl liy Hi . J('a,n- 
Pied-de-Port through Kone.i'svadh^s to Piiin- 
plona. Wlien Oalveley andol lau* hriglish iiiid 
Gascon headers of froo conii)ajn(»s found (Iia,t 
he was about to liglit for lkd(U', (,li(*y tliiaw 
up the service of Henry of I’raHtanuua^, a nd 
Mined him ^because ho was tluar natural 
-ord^ (Ayala, xviii. 2), While lie was at 
Pamplona he received a letter of (kdiaiiee 
from Plenry (EKorssAirr, vii. 10). h’roin 
Pamplona ho lUfircliod by Arrui/ to Malva,- 
tierra, which opened its gat(\s to his army, 
and thence advanced to Vittoria, inlnnding 
to march on Burgos by this diiaHit routtu A 
body of his kniglits, which lie bad S(ud; out 
torocoiinoitre under Sir William holt on, was 
defeated by a skirmisliing parly, a, ml Iu‘ found 
that Henry had oceupi(!(i some, slrong ]ie.si- 
tioiis, and es])ecially St. Domingo de la, Cal- 
zada on the laglit oi’ the Eliro, and dahlia ran. 
on the left, which nutdi^ it impo.ssihle forliim 
to reacli Burgos through Ahiva. A(umi’d- 
ingly he crossed tluj .lOhi'o, and (Mieamjiml 
under the walls of Jjogrono. During thesis 
movements his army bad siiHered fiami want 
of provisions both ibr imm a, ml bors<'s, and 
from wet and wdiuly yu'atiuu'. A(, liogi'oiio, 
however, thoiigli lu-ovisions wma* still Hea,rm\ 
they W(u-e somewhat ofl’, ami tlu're 

on 30 Mare.h the ])rinc(i wrote an answer 
to Henry’s letter. On, 2 April lu^ ((iiK.UmI 
Logrouo a, ml inoxv.d to *Nava,rr(dn <\r. Idoja, 
Meanwhile Ihmry a,ncl his Emmdi allies had, 
oncam])ed al, Najara,, so t.luit the two armies 
^vere now iKiar ea,eh, otlier. L(d.ters otissed 
between Henry uTid tlu^ priuei^, for jleiiry 
seems to have btam anxious lo mak(^ l.mmiH* 
He declared tluit Ptd(n.* was a tyrant, and 
had .shed much iuuocandi blood, to whic.h (In^ 
prince laqdled that the king luul tnld Ijim 
that all the pisrsous luiliadshiiti Wfirid.raiilors, 
Hie next morning the prince’s army mand uni 
Irom Nayarreto, and all disxnoimted wlille 
they wore yet some distance from Ibmry’s 
army. The van, in which were (hr(‘n tJiou- 
saud inen-at-arms, both English, a, ml Bretnim, 
was led by Lancaster, Chandos, Oalv(d('y, and 
Ohsaon; the right division was c.ommaruled 
hy Armagnac and other Gascon lords ; tln^ 
left, in which some German imnnanmrii's 
marched with the Gascons, by the Chiptal do 
Buch and the Count of Eoix; and t),u» rcair 
or main battle by the prince, willi Ihrm 
thousand lances, and with tlie, primui was 
1 eter and, a little on bis right, the ckhJironed 
king of Majorca and his company ; tlui num- 
bers, however, arc scarcely to bo depemded 

It 
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on. Before the battle begun tlio prince ])raycd 
aloud to God that as lie had come that day 
to uphold the right and reinstate a disin- 
herited king, God would grant him success. 
Then, after telling Peter thai, heslioidd know 
that day whether he should hayo his king- 
dom or not, he cried : ^Advance, banner, in 
the name of God and St. George ; and God 
defend our right.’ The knights ol Oastile 
pressed liis van sorely, but the wings of 
Henry’s army heliavod ill, and would not 
move, so that the Gascon lords were nbhi to 
attack the main body on the Hanks. Then 
the prince brought the muln body of his army 
into action, and tlie fight became hot, for ho 
had under him ‘the flower of chivalry, and 
the most famous warriors m the whoh' world.’ 
At length Henry’s van gave way, and licked 
from the held (Ayala, xviii. c, 23 ; Puois- 
SAET, vii. 37; Ckakuos, 1. 3107 sq. ; Dir 
Guesoltn, p. 49). WIkui, the battle was over 
the prince besought Peter to spare the lives 
of tliosG who had ollcndcd him. Peter as- 
sented, with the exception of one not.orious 
traitor, whom he at once put to death, and 
he also had two others slain the next clay. 
Among tho prisoners was the French marshal 
Aiideneham, whom tho prince had fornnu’ly 
taken prisoner at Poitiers, and whom he had 
released on his giving his word that he would 
not bear arms against him until his ransom 
was paid. When the prince saw him ho re- 
proached him bitterly, and called him ‘ liar 
and traitor.’ Aiideneham cleniocl that ho was 
either, and the prince asked him whether he 
would submit to the judgment of a body of 
knights. To this Aiideneham agreed, and 
after he had dined the prince chose twelve 
knights, four English, four Gascons, and four 
Bretons, to judge between himself and tho 
marshal. After he had stated his case, Au- 
deneham replied that he had not broken liis 
word, for the army the prince led was not 
his own ; he was merely in the pay of Peter. 
The knights considered that this view of tho 
prince’s position was sound, and gave their 
verdict for Aiideneham (Ayala). 

On 5 April the prince and Peter marched 
to Burgos, and there kept Easter. The ])rince, 
however, did not take up his quarters in the 
city, but camped outside the walls at the 
monastery of Las Helgas. Peter did not pay 
him any of the money he owed him, and he 
could get nothing from him except a solemn 
renewal of his bond of the previous 23 Sept., 
which he made on 2 May before the high 
altar of the cathedral of Burgos (Foedera^ iii. 
825). By this time the prince began to sus- 
pect his ally of treachery. Peter had no in- 
tention of paying his debts, and when the 
prince demanded possession of Biscay told 


him t.hat tlub Biscayans would not consent 
to be handed over to him. lu order to o-et 
rid of his ciuditor he told him that he could 
not got money at Burgos, and persuaded tke 
])rinco to t.ak'o up his qiuirtors at Valladolid 
while he wont to Seville, whence he declared 
ho won 111 send the monoy ho owed. Tke 
])rin(‘,o 1 ‘emainod al) Valladolid during some 
vo.ry hot wi^aLlior, wailiing in vain for his 
monoy. His a.nny suUbrcd so terribly from 
dyseutory and olkor diseases that it 'is said 
that scare.oly one Englisluuan out of five ever 
saw Ikiglaud again (Knighton, c, 2629). He 
was Inmsidf seized witli a sickness Ifomwkick 
he never thoroughly recovered, and wliick 
some said was caused by poison (Walsing- 
iiAM, i. 305). JAod and drink were scarce, 
and the IViu.^ companies in his pay did muck 
nusehief (10 the smTOunding country (Ciian- 
;uos, 1. 3()70s(|.) JMoanwhili^ Henry of Trasta- 
marii nuule wa,r upon Aquitaine, took Ba- 
gnerijs and wasi.ed l;ho couut.ry. Fearing tkat 
Charles oC Navaime would not allow him to 
return through his dominions, the prince 
lu'^gotiated wilh, the king oC Aragon for a 
passage for bis tiuops. The king made a 
treaty with him, nud when Charles of Na- 
varro liimrd of it ho agreed to allow the 
prince, the Duke of Lauhiister, and some of 
their lords to ])ass through his country; so 
they returned through Koneesvallcs, and 
roaclmd I Bordeaux i^sirly in September. Some 
time after he had returned tho companies, 
some six thousand strong, also reached Aqui- 
taine, having pavssod t.hrough Aragon. As 
they Ixad not received the whole of the money 
tho prince had agreed to pay them, they took 
up their cjiarters in Ids country and began 
to do muci 1 m ischief 3 1 0 persuaded the cap- 
tains to kmvo Aquit;aiu(q and the companies 
under their command crossed the Loire and 
did much da, magi') lio Franco. This greatly 
angered Charles V, who al)out this time did 
the prince serious mischief by oucoiiraging 
disairection among the Gascon lords. When 
the princij was gathering Ids army for his 
Siianish expedition, the lord of Albret agreed 
to serve with a thousand lances. Considering, 
however, tliat lu^ had at least as many men 
as he could find provisions for, the prince on 
8 Dec. I36G wrote to him requesting that ke 
would bring two hundred lances only, the 
lord of Albret was much incensed at this, 
and, though jiiuice was made l)y his uncle 
the Count of Armagnac, did not forget tke 
offence, and Froissart speaks of it as tke 
‘ first cause of hatred between him and the 
prince.’ A more powerful cause of this lord s 
discontent was the non-payment of an annual 
pension which liad been granted him by Ed- 
ward, About this time he agreed to marry 
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Marg-aret of Bourbon, sister of tbe c[ueen of 
France. Tbe prince was much vexed at tbis, 
nnd, bis temper probably being soured by 
sickness and disappointment, behaved with 
rudeness to both jD’Albret and bis intended 
bride. On tbe other band, Charles offered 
tbe lord tbe pension which be had lost, and 
thus drew him and bis uncle, tbe Count of 
Armagnac, altogether over to the French 
side. Tbe immense cost of tbe late cam- 
paign and bis constant extravagance had 
brought tbe prince into difficulties, and as 
soon as be returned to Bordeaux he called 
an assembly of the estates of Aquitaine to 
meet at St. Emilion in order to obtain a grant 
from them. It seems as though no business 
was done then, for in January 1368 be held 
a meeting of the estates at Angouleme, and 
there prevailed on them to allow him ixfouage, 
or beartb-tax, of ten sous for five years. An 
edict for tbis tax was published on 25 Jan. 
Tbe chancellor, John Harewell, held a con- 
ference at Niort, at which be persuaded tbe 
barons of Poitou, Saint onge, Limousin, and 
liouergue to agree to tbis tax, but the great 
vassals of tbe liigh marches refused, and on 
30 June and again on 25 Oct. tbe Counts of 
Armagnac, Perigord, and Comniinges, and 
tbe lord of Albret laid their complaints before 
tbe^ king of France, declaring that be was 
their lord paramount (Froissaet, i. 548 
Bucbon). Meanwhile tbe princeb friend 
Cbandos, who strongly urged him against 
imposing this tax, bad retired to his Norman 
estate. 

Charles took advantage of these appeals, 
and on 25 Jan. 1369 sent messengers to the 
prince, who was then residing at Bordeaux, 
smnmoning him to appear in person before 
him in Paris and there receive j udgment. He 
rephed: ^ We will willingly attend at Paris 
on the day appointed since the king of France 
sends for us, but it shall be with our helmet 
on our bead and sixty thousand men in our 
company.’ He caused the messengers to be 
imprisoned, and in revenge for tbis tbe Counts 
of Perigord and Comminges and other lords 
set on the higb-steward of Pouergue, slew 
mpy of bis men, and put him to flight. The 
prince sent for Cbandos, who came to bis help, 
and some fighting took place, though war was 
not yet declared. Bhs health was now so 
feeble that he could not take part in active 
operations, for he was swollen with di'opsy 
and could not ride. By 18 March more than 
nme hundred towns, castles, and other places 
signified in one way or another their adhe- 
rence to the French cause (Froissaet, vii. 
Pref. p. Ivhi).^ He bad already warned bis 
lather of tbe intentions of tbe French king, 
but there was evidently a party at Edward’s 


court that was jealous of bis pow(3r, and lujs 
warnings were slighted. In April, howovor^ 
war was declared. Edward sent tlio .Earls 
of Cambridge and Pembroke to his assist- 
ance, and Sir llobert Knollea, who now again 
took service with him, added miicli to his 
strength. The war in Aquitaine wjis desul- 
tory, and, though the English niaiiitaincd 
their ground fairly in the field, every clay 
that it was prolonged weakeniid their hold 
on the country. On 1 Jan. 1370 the prince 
sustained a heavy loss in the death of his 
friend Cbandos. Several efforts were made 
by Edward to conciliate the Gascon lords 
‘see under Edward III], but they wore 
fruitless and can only have served to weaken 
the prince’s authority. It is probable that 
John ol G-aiint was working against him at; 
the English court, and when ho was sent 
out in the summer to help his brother, ho 
came with such extensive powox’s that lie 
almost seemed as though ho had come to 
supersede him.^ In the spring Chari (^s raised 
two large armies for tlie invasion of Aijui- 
taine; one, under the Duke of Anjou, was to 
enter Guyenne by La Peolt^ and Borgtiracj, 
the other, under the Duke of BcuTy, was to 
march towards Limousin and (iucray, and 
both were to unite and besiege the prince iii 
Angouleme. Ill as he was, the prince loft 
his bed of sickness (Ciianuos, 1. .1013) a,ud 
gathered an army at Cognac, wl\(',re lie was 
joined by the Barons of Poito u and SaintiOnge, 
and the Earls of Cambridge, La7icaator, and 
Pembroke. The two French armies gained 
many cities, united and laid siege to Jfimoges, 
which was treacherously siirreuderod to tl umx 
by the bishop, who had been one of t,ho 
prince’s trusted friends. When tlm prince 
ueard of tiio surrender, ho swore 'by the 
soul of his father ’ that lie would Iiave the 
place again and would malce the inhabitants 
oay dearly for their treachery. Ho set out 
from Cognac with an army of twelve hundred 
lances, a thousand archers, and tJiroe tho usand 
foot. His sickness was so groat that lie was 
unable to mount his horse, and was carried in 
a litter. The success of tho French in Aqui- 
taine was checked about this time by tho 
departure of Du Gueaclin, who was sum- 
moned to the north to stox) the ravages of 
Sir Eohert Knolles. Limoges made a gal- 
lant defence, and the prince determined to 
take it by undermining the walls. Ilis 
mines were constantly counteiminod by the 
garrison, and it was not until the end of Oc- 
tober, after a month’s siege, that liia minors 
succeeded in demolishing a largo piece of 
wall which filled the ditches with its ruins. 
The prince ordered that no quarter should 
be given, and a texTiblo massacre took place 
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of persons of all ranlis and ages. M any lonl iti cliicf, of the Idn^- 

])iteous appeals wore mach^ to liiiii fornuTcy, doin, (locla,i-(Hl lhal. Mie was lord of all.’ The 
but he would not liearhen , and tlnaio i hou- (ouipo (d* Ihe crown, however, was vigorously 
sand men, women, and (diildnai are said to niaiiitnliuul, and the princes, provoked at the 
have boesn ])ut to ilio sword. 'Wlum, llu^ hesitation of Are.hhisho]) \Vittlesey, spoke 
bishop was brought btdbre him, h(\ told him sharply to him, and at last, told liim that he 
that his head should h(i cut oil, hut Lauens- w''as an ass. dduj hisho])s f»’avo way, and it 



Ibiciion; Cov.i. hlliuiMUTii, ]). "JOd). ti(as, and the pope’s i)r(d,('nsion to soveroig-nty 
The ])rincc retairmal (0 (Vio’mic; his sudaiess and tlu‘ ausw(U' tha,t_ was decided on read 
increased, and he was fonaal to g’iva^ up all lilo^ (adiocasof t,he similar Inchhmis in 13CG). 
hope of heiiip;' aide to direct any furtluu' The princeAssickm^ssap’aiifhccanic very heavy, 
operations and to procetal lirst, to Ang-oulcnui tliouf^’li when the ^ Oood parliament’ met on 
and tluui to Ilordiauix. The dcaii li of his 12W Ajvril IdTd hewas loobul ipam as the cliief 
eldest son Jhlwarcl, which happened at this sii])port of th(ua)mmons in. tluur attack on 
time, grieved him greatly; he la'came worse, tht‘ahus(‘s ofthe administration, andevidently 
and his Hurg'con advised him to ladairn to H,cl,(al in eoman’t wit h Willinan of Wykeliam 
Eng'huid. lie left Aquitiaine in chargn^ of in oj)posiug' llu^ iutluencn of Jjancaster and 
Lancaster, landed at Ir^oiit.hampton (Mirly in the disnqiutahlo cli(pi(‘. (d‘ courtiers who iip- 
Jannary 1371, met his father at AViudsor, Indd it, and lu^ luid g’ood cause to fear that 
and put a sto]) to a trc.aty the king' had liis hroilunds ])ow(n* woidd ])rov(^ dangerous 
made the previous month w'ith OharUss of to th(‘. prospiu’-ts of his sou Lichard {Chron. 
Navarro, for he would not consent to tlu', I’nd*. xxi.v,p'p. T-l^To, 303). Uichard 

cession of territory that Oharles (hunanded Lyons, t-lu^ king’s rma,ncia.l ag'(mt, who was 
(Fwdera, iii. 007), and then went to his imp(m<‘li(‘d for giganlic*. frauds, sent luiii a 
manor of Lerhhampstead, ruined alike in brih(‘. of 1,000/. Jind otlun* gilts, hiii, lie refused 
health and in fortune. lo rec(fiv(^ it', though lu^ nJ’l inwards said that 

On his return to England the prince was it, was a, ■i)ity lie luul not lop)!, it, and sent it 
probably at once recognised as the natiuail to piay thi^ soldiers who weri^ Ughiing for the 
opponent of the influence c.vercised by thi^ kingdom (j7k p. 80). .hrom the t ime that 
anti-clerical and Lancastrian party, and it is tliii parlianiont niiit he Icniw that he was 
evident that the clergy trusted him ; for on dying, and was much, in ]>rayor, a.t\d did many 
2 May he met the convocation of Cuntcrhiiiy good and charita,hlo works. His dysentery 
at the Savoy, and persuaded thein to make^ biaunne vmw violent, a,nd hi^ often fainted 
an cvceplionally largo grant (WtLKiNS, Cbv/,- from weakness, so that his hoiisidiold lielieved 
ciUdj iii. 91). Jlis health now began to im- that hi^ was u,cl,nally dead. Yet he bore all 
prove, and in August 1372 ho sailed with his his sulferings ])a,tiien( Iy, and ^macle a very 
father to the relief of Thomu'S ; but the tleet ' noldts end, rmnembering Clod Ids Creator in 
never reached the French coast. On 5 001 . Ids JiiMivt,’ and bidding Ids people pray for* 
he resigned the principality of Aquitaine n,ncl him (v7a ]>, 88 5 On an, DOS, 1. 4133). lie gave* 
Gascony, giving as his reason that itsvevimuos gifts to all his servants, a,nd took leave of the 
were no longer suflicient to cover e.xpenses, king his fathm*, asking Iu.m three things, that 
and acknovcledging his resignation inti u‘. par- ho xvmild confirm his gifts, pay Ids debts; 
liament of the next month. At the con- quickly out of Ids (vstaie, and iirotect his son 
elusion of this parliament, after the knights Kicliard. These things the king ])roinised. 
had been dismissed, he met the citizens and Then he called his young son to him, and 
burgesses Gn a room near the wdiite chamber,’ bound him luidin* a curse not to take away 
and prevailed on them to extend the customs the gifts lie had bi^st owed. Shortly before he 
granted the year before for the protection of died Sir Lichard Stiiry, one of the courtiers 
merchant shipping for another year (Fot. of Jaincasicr’s party, came to see hiin._ Tlie* 
Pari ii. 310; Haljdak, Const. Hist. iii. 47). prince reproaclicd him bitterly for his evil 
It is said that after AVhitsunday (20 May) deeds. Then his stiongth failed. In his last 
1374 the prince presided at a council of pre- moments lie was attciided by the Bishop of 
lates and nobles held at Westminster to an- Bangor, who nrge.d him to ask forgiveness ot 
swer a demand from Gregory XI for a subsidy God and of all those whom he had injured, 
to help him against the Florentines. The For a while ho would not do this, but at last 
bishops, after hearing the pope’s letter, which joined his hands and prayed that God and 
asserted his right as lord spiritual, and, by man would grant him pardon, and so died m 
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liis forty-sixth, year. His deatli took place 
at tke palace of Westminster CWalsingham, 
i. 3:21 ; Feoissaet^ i. 706, Buchon; it is as- 
serted bv Caxton, in his continuation of the 
^ Polychronicon/ cap. 8, that the prince died 
at his manor of Kennington, and that his 
body was brought to Westminster) on 8 July, 
Trinity Sunday, a day he had always kept 
with special reverence (Chajj'DOS, 1. 4201). 
He was buried with great state in Canterbury 
Cathedral on 29 Sept., and the directions con- 
tained in his will were followed at his funeral, 
in the details of his tomb, and in the famous 
epitaph placed upon it. Above it still hang 
his surcoat, helmet, shield, and gauntlets. 
He had two sons by his wife Joan: Edward, 
born at Angouleme on 27 July 1364 {JEido- 
^ium)^ 1365 (MuRi:\rirTn), or 1363 (Feois- 
saet), died immediately before his father’s 
retium to England in January 1371, and was 
buried in the church of the Austin Friars, 
London ( Weevee, Funeral Monuments^ p. 
419 ) ; and Ptichard, who succeeded his grand- 
father on the throne : and it is said, two ba.s- 
tard sons, Sir John Sounder and Sir Koger 
Clarendon [q. v.] 

[Barnes’s Hist, of Edward III with that of 
the Black Prince [see under Edward III] ; Col- 
lins’s Life of Edward, Prince of Wales [see Con- 
Lms, Arthur] ; G-. P. K, James’s Hist, of the Life 
of Edward the Black Prince, 1822, eulogistic and 
wordy, but useful ; in the edition of 183G James 
defends his work from the strictures of the 
Athenieum ; Longman’s Life and Times of Ed- 
ward III ; Murimuth cum cont. Engl. Hist. Soc. ; 
T. Walsingham, Eulogium Hist., and Chron. 
Anglige (Polls Ser.) ; Pohert of Avesbury, ed. 
Hearne; Knighton, ed. Twysden; Stow’s An- 
nales; G. le Baker, ed. Giles; Sloane MSS. 56 
and 335; Archseologla, xxix. xsxi. xxxii.; Polls 
of Parliament ; Pymer’s Foedera, Pecord cd. ; 
Jehan le Bel, ed. Polain; Froissart, ed. Luce and 
ed, Buchon; Lo Prince Noir, pofemo dii Heraut 
Chandos, ed. Er. Michel ; Chronique de Bertrand 
du Giieselin, Pantheon Litt. ; Istorie di Mattoo 
1 illani, Muratori, Periim ItaL ss. xiv. For the 
battle of Poitiers, Memoircs de la Socit^it^ des 
Antiquaires de I’Ouest, viii. 59, xi. 76. For the 
Spanish campaign, Lopez de Ayala’s Cronicas do 
los Peyes de Castilla, ed. 1779. For other re- 
ferences see under Edward III, in text of above 
art., and in the notes of M. Luce’s Froissart.] 

W. 11. 

^WAHD, Peixce oe Wales (1453- 
1471), only son of Henry YI, was horn at 
Westminsteron 13 Oct. 1453, eight years after 
his father’s marriage with Margaret of Anjou, 
and the day being that of the translation of St. 
Edward the King and Confessor, he received 
the name of Edward at baptism. He was 
baptised by Bishop W aynfleet ; Cardinal 
Kemp and Edmund, duke of Somerset, were 


his godfathers, and Anne, duchess of Buck- 
ingham, was lais godmother. His fatluir’s 
faculties were at the time clouded by an 
illness which had begun in August. At 
beginning of January 1454 an iiKdrectual 
attempt was made to bring the child uiuhu- 
the unhappy parent’s notice. The babe was 
created Prince of Wales on Whitsunday, 
9 June 1454. The government nieati while 
had passed from the hands of Somorstd; into 
those of the Buko of Yorlt, who was ap- 
pointed protector during the Icing’s imbeoi- 
'dty, with a proviso that he should give n]> 
his charge to the Prince of Wales’ if the 
latter should he willing to undertake it when 
he attained years of discretion (liolh of FarL 
V. 243). But next Christmas the king r(i- 
covered, and on 30 Bee. tlie qiuum again 
brought to him his child, now more tkaii a 
twelvemonth old. He asked his name, and, 
being told EdAvard, held u]) his luinds ami 
thanked God. The king’s recoveuy only led 
to the removal of the protector, the restora- 
tion ol iiieliicient miuist.ers, distrust, and civil 
war. The king again fell ill, and Vorlc was 
apiin protector; the kingagaiTir(u.tovtu’e(l, and 
York wiis again removed. For seven years 
all Avas in confusion. 

During this unsettled p(uk)d ilui princ(^ 
AA^as continually Avith his motlnu', Avho tried 
to keep the government entirely in hm- own 
hands. It Avas insinuated by 'the Yoikisis 
that her child Avas not King i 1 tuny’s ; Avlille 
she, on the other hand, actually sounded sotnt^ 
of the lords as to the advisabililiy of getling 
her husband to resign the crown in hisfa\mur. 
In the spring of 1456, after York’s first rti- 
nioval from tlie i)rot(Mitorslii]), slie took him 
into the north to Tutbiny, AvhiletluA Yorkist 
lords at Sandall and Warwick ki'pt watch 
to see Avhat she Avould do. In 1459, Avlurn 
the Aorkists Avero for a time OA^orthroAvn, a 
provision Avas made for him in parliament 
as Prince of Wales {llom of Farl, v. 35(5). 
In 1460 ho Avas Avith his faiher and mothtu* 
at Coventry just before the battle of North- 
ampton ; and there the king on dtiparting 
for the field took kuivo of him and the (pioon, 
desiring the latter for her safety not to come 
to him again in obedience to any message, 
unless he sent her a secret tokoTi kuoAvn only 
to themselves. Tlie day was lost for Henry, 
and Margaret, who had withdrawn to Eccles- 
hall, fled further with her son to Chester, 
and from thence into Wales, being attacked 
and robbed on the Avay, near Malpas, by a 
dependent of her own whom she had put in 
Haist as an officer of some kind to the prince. 
The two reached Harlech Castle with only 
our attendants, and aftei'Avards stole away 
n secret tojoin the king’s half-brother, Jasper, 
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earl of Pembroke. They were in Wales in 
October, just before the Duke of York made 
his claim to the crown in parliament, which 
was settled at the time by a compromise that 
the duke should succeed on Henry’s death. 
Prince Edward was thus disinherited ; but 
his mother refused to recognise the parlia- 
mentary settlement, and arranged secretly 
with a number of friends for a great meeting 
at Hull. It appears, however, that she herself 
and her son hed from Wales by sea to Scot- 
land, and that while the Duke of York was 
defeated and slain by her adherents at Wake- 
held on 30 Dec., they had a meeting in 
January with the queen widow of James II 
at Lincluden Abbey, near Dumfries, where 
they all stayed together ten or twelve days, 
and arranged for mutual aid against the 
house of York. The surrender of Berwick to 
the Scots had already been agreed on ; and 
there w^as some negotiation for a marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and Princess 
Mary, daughter of James II (^AucMnUch 
C?iTonide, 21 ; Waveiit, ed. Dupont, ii. 301). 
This interview over, Margaret returned south- 
wards with her son, and joining her already 
victorious followers in Yorkshire pursued her 
way towards London as far as St. Albans. 
Here they were met on 17 Feb. 1461 by the 
Duke of IsTorfolk, the Earl of Warwick, and 
others, who brought with them King Henry, 
virtually a prisoner in their hands ; and a 
battle ensued (the second battle of St. Al- 
bans), in which Margaret’s party was once 
more successful. The victors wore the prince’s 
livery — a band of crimson and black with 
ostrich feathers. The king was recaptured 
by his wife’s adherents, and made his son a 
knight upon the battle-field. The distinction 
was apparently considered due to a prince 
who in his eighth year had witnessed an 
engagement ; for the only action recorded 
of him that day is, that after the battle he 
ordered Sir Thomas Kiriel to be beheaded. 
The queen, his mother, it is said, asked him 
what death was to be inflicted on Sir Thomas 
and his son, and the boy in answer proposed 
decapitation ; on which the sentence was 
executed before both the prince and his 
mother (Waveik, Chro?iicr/7ies (V EngleterrCj 
ed. Dupont, ii. 265). Other accounts are 
silent abput Sir Thomas Kiriel’s son, and say 
that Kiriel died in the field, and that it was 
Lord Bonvile on whom the prince pronounced 
judgment (Geeuobt, Chronicle^ 212). It was 
at night after the battle that, as w^e are told, 
' the king blessed his son the prince, and Dr. 
Morton brought forth a book that was fall 
of orisons, and there the book was opened, 
and blessed that young child cum pingiie- 
dine terrse et cum rore coeli, and made him 


knight. 1 he lad woi'o a pair of brig’an tines 
covered with purple velvet , ' i-bete with golde- 
smythe ys worke,’ and being so exalted con. 
ferred the dignity of kniglitJxood upon others 
of whom the first was Sir Andrew Trollope 
(ib. 214). Dr. ]\Iorton, who was afterwards 
cardinal and archbishop of Canterbury, was 
at this tim(‘ chancellor to the yoima' prince 
(ib. 218). Ihit the Duke of York’s son Ed- 
wmrcl cam(‘ speedily to protect London against 
the Lancastrians, lie was proclaimed kino’ 
on 4 March, and pursuing the queen’s forces 
again into Yorkshire secured his position upon 
the throne hy the bloody victory of Towton. 
Margaret and her son lied once more into 
Scotland, this time wd(di the king her husband 
in her company, though it seems that ho was 
for a short time besieged in some Yorkshire 
fortress. They firsts reached Newcastle and 
then 1 Berwick, which, according io agrc'emeiit 
they didiveiaul up to the Scots. Of course 
they wane both attainted in Edward’s first 
])arliament which met in Novembtn- (liolls 
of Pari V. ‘t7d). Ill t he (.‘nurse of t hat year 
Henry AH was at Kirkcudbright, and Slar- 
garet and Ik'v son at Edinburgh, wluire appa- 
rently sh(^ organis(‘d a sedunue for the simul- 
taneous invasion of England in three places, 
to take place at Candlemas following (Pas- 
tonLethn'i^^ ii. 91; Three FiftemiikPcentury 
Chronieles, Camden Soc.158).' Nothing, how- 
ever, seems to have coimi of this, and in 
April 14()2 ]\fargar(it took shipping at Kirk- 
cudbright, -and sailed through the Irish Chan- 
nel to Brittany, wluu’(^ slit'- met with a kind 
reception from tlui duke with a gift of twelve 
thousand crowns, then ])ass(i(lon to her father 
in Anjou, and from him to Louis XI. Her 
sou had C(‘rtaiiily loft Scotland with her, and 
was in Ernnee along Avifli her (llrcitAED de 
AVAssimoirinq Antlquit6f^ de la Gaide Bel- 
gique, f. 510). On 23 Juno 1462, at Chinoii, 
she executecl a l)oud for the delivery of Calais 
to the Frcuicli in ret urn for aid which she 
was to receive from Louis against IHward. 
Louis gave lier a ll(M‘t witli wdiich she sailed 
from Normandy, again accompanied hy her 
son, and landed again in Scotland in October. 
Next month she gained possession of some 
castles in NorthumlKU'hmd, hut hearing of 
the approach of King Edward with a large 
force she sailed for Franese, hut was driven 
hack by t(unp(^st to Berwick, which shcreached 
with dilliculiy after being shipwrecked off 
^ the coast. Tlio castles were recovered by 
King Edward, and at the beginning of 1463 
the cause of the liouse of Lancaster was in a 
more hopidess state than ever. 

This was the time when Margaret and her 
son met with that celebrated adventure re- 
corded by the continuator of Monstrelet, 
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■wlieii wandering’ about they lost themselves 
in a forest and were attacked by robbers, who 
stripped them of all their jewels and after- 
wards fought among themselves for the booty. 
Margaret, seizing her advantage, gave her 
son to one of the brigands and said, ^ Here, 
my friend, save the son of your king ! ’ The 
conclusion of the story is thus related by 
the chronicler : ^ The brigand took him with 
very good will, and they departed, so that 
shortly after they came by sea to Sluys. And 
from Sluys she went to Bruges, her son 
still with her, where she was received very 
honourably, while her husband, King Henry, 
was in 'W'ales, in one of the strongest places 
in England ’ (Mo:n’’steelet, iii. 96, ed. 1595). 
That she and her son, and her husband also 
when they were together, had suffered very 
great distress, is attested by another writer 
of the time, who says that the three had been 
once five days without any food but a her- 
ring (Chastellaii^, iv. 299, ed. Brussels, 
1863). But a slight improvement had taken 
place in the fortune of war before she crossed 
tke sea, for she sailed from Bamborough, 
which must have been by that time again 
recovered for the house of Lancaster, as it 
was for some months at least. On her land- 
ing at Sluys she was received by the Count 
of Charolois (afterwards Charles the Bold), 
and conducted by him to his father, Bhili]), 
duke of Burgundy, at Lille, who relieved 
her with money. She then went to her 
father, Eene, in Lorraine, with whom she 
remained for some years watching the course 
of events in hope of better fortune, while 
her husband fell into the hands of Edward 
and was imprisoned in the Tower. During 
this period she and her son the prince, re- 
siding at St. Mihiel in Barrois, received a 
communication from the Earl of Ormonde, 
who had taken refuge in Portugal, by which 
they were encouraged to hope that the king of 
Portugal would assist in restoring Henry VI 
to the throne ; but nothing appears to have 
come of their efforts to engage his sympa- 
thies. In May 1467 the Duke of Milan’s am- 
bassador mentions Margaret and her son as 
being still in Lorraine ( Venetian Cal vol. i. 
Ko. 405). A letter of the Erench ambas- 
sador in England, dated 16 Jan. following, 
CTeaks of the great alarm excited among 
Edward’s friends by a report that overtures 
had been made for the marriage of the Prince 
of V ales to one of Louis XI’s daughters 
(Jeha>t de Wavein, ed. Dupont, iii. 190). In 
1470 the prince stood godfather to Louis’s 
son, afterwards Charles VIII of France, who 
was born on 30 June at Amboise. Just after 
this (15 July) a meeting took place at An- 
gers of Louis XI, Margaret of Anjou, and 


her father King Rend, the prince, and the 
Earl of Warwick, at which hlargaret was 
induced to forgive the curl for his past (U)n- 
duct and consent to the marriage other son 
with his second daughter, Anne, in ordc'r to 
have his assistance against Edward IV. TIio 
young lady, who was also then at AngcMvs, 
was placed in Margaret’s cusl'^ody till tlie 
marriage should take clfect, which was not 
to be till Warwick had recovered tlui king- 
dom, or the most part of it, for ITenry ; and 
when that took place the prince was to b (5 
regent in behalf of his father, whoso incom- 
petence to rule was now past clis])ute. A 
plan was then arranged with Louis for the 
immediate invasion of England, and Ava,s 
ratified hy the oaths of the parties in St* 
Mary’s Church at Angers. 

_ Warwick presently sailed with tlu^ expe- 
dition, and was so successful that inOcinbeu' 
Edward IV was driven out of the Idiigdoni 
and Henry VI restored. ]hit unhappily lor 
the Lancastrian cause, iMargarct a.nc. lun* son 
forbore to cross llie sea till March following, 
and King Edward, having S('t sail for Ihig- 
land again three wc'cks before iluun, had 
practically recovered his kingdom by the 
time they set foot in it. For although ( luhy 
emharked at Iloullenr on 24 March, and 
might with afavoural)lebr('oz('. reacluMl 
the English coast intwcdvi; hours, tlu\y w(ir(^ 
beaten by contrary winds ’for scAuml ceJi days, 
and nights, and only reaclual Weymouth on 
the evening of 14 April, the very clay tln^ 
battle pf Barinh was fought/ and tflie Jh’irl of' 
Warwick slain. Tluy proce('ch‘d to (hm(i 
Abbey, where tlu^y leiirned on th(‘. 151, li l,he 
news of this great r(n^ers(\ ; but; the Duke 
of^ Somerset and other fihuulB wlio came 
thither to welcouKi them on their arrival 
encouraged them to rely on tlu^ loyalty of 
the western counties, which Avere nnuly to 
rise at onci^ in their behalf. They a/ttc.ordingly 
issued orders for a gam oral m lister and pre!- 
ceeded westward to .Lxeter; then having 
collected a considerable force advanced to 
Bristol. King Edward was now on his way 
to meet them, but was uncertain wlietlier 
they intended to march on London or draw- 
northwards by the borders of Walivs to 
Cheshire, and they contrived to deceive him 
as to their movements while they jiassod on 
to Gloucester, where, however, they wtmo 
denied entrance by Lord Beauchamp, They 
were thus compelled to continue their march 
to Tewkesbury, where they arrived much 
fatigued on the afternoon of 3 May, and 
pitched their cami^ before the town in a 
position well secured by ^ foul lanes, deep 
dykes, and many hedges.’ The king that even- 
ing reached Cheltenham, and next morning, 
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Mut comm"' to Tcwlaisbury, arriinsod ' cull his AvilV, wiia tiiUioi pi'i.soticr after tlie 
is army for battle. They llrst’opciicd lire , baUlo, and a litU.' later biaaime the wife of 
n tlxe oneniy witli ordnance and a yliowcu* ' Jticluird, duko OloiiccHtcL' [see Anne, 

qiu'en ot luciiard 1 ll J. 

[Au Chroiiielo, od, Davies (C.iind. 

)L\) ; kiusl 1)11 -keU ors . AV yreestair, Annales ; 


4 

liis 

on tlxe enemy 

of aiTows, till tlxe Duke ol Soiixerseti utx- ^ 
wisely caxTied Ixis ixieix oxxt ol tlieix’ inoie 
secure position aixd brou^lit ilienx by cert ain 
bypatlxs on to a bill in front of .bdwards 
Yaii. Here, while ong-ag-ino' tlie king’s lovm 
infroixt,lbey were suddenly attacked in ilank 
by a deiaclxixxont ofi.wo liiindred siioars told 
oif by bklward before tlie battle to ginxrd 
against a possible axxxbnslx in a wood. ^ l livis 
Somerset’s mtax were tlirown int,o conlusioxi, 
and very sooxx the rest of tlxe Lancastrian 
forces were broken aixd 'put t(x tliglit. 

The Prince ol Wales bad beexx iiut in no- 
minal command of tlxe ^ middle ward ’ ol tills 
army, but be acted uxxder the advice ol two 

V ^ .1. k ■ ‘T 1 T 1 _ - . J 1 . 
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Collect ions ol a LoikIoix Citizen (Caind. Soc.) 
Thi’eo bi I’l eiMilti-t'enlnry Olxronieles (Oanid. See.) 
.Ibii'iiettAs bx(*bcu[noi' Polls of Scotland, vol. vii. 
(Scotch bocoptl Publications); Aiicliionnos Cro- 
iiicqnes d’ Kiiglctori’e par Johan do Wavrin (Du- 
pont’s edit..); Kogistcum J. AVhetbamstede, ed. 
.lliloy (Polls Secies); Lobuid’s Collcctaneii, ii. 
d98d<); lleavne's brngiucut- (artoc Sprott), 304: ; 
ilist. Croylaiul. Oontin. in biilman’s Scriptores, 
1 . 533, fhh), beJ, Job ; Pllis’s LoUecs, 2iid ser. i. 

\ Cleciuontts Id)i't(bS(‘uo, i. 22--IU ; Fabyaii’s 
Chconiclu ; JlnU’s Clicoiiido ; Polydoro Vergil] 

J. Cr. 


experienced ollicors, Sir Joliii Longstruiher, .hk 

nrior of the kniglits of St, John, and J.onl EBWAED, Maiu. ok AVakwtcn (U/o- 
^ - '■ ... UDD) Avas Ibe (ddc'st; sou of (b'.orge, duke of 

. « .k V % 1 Ti'Tf'Trvi’^ I* • n 


prior ot tlie Kuigiirs ox 01 , aoiui, unu jjurd 
Wenlock. When Soxnerset (irst moved from 


bis position be seems to have reckoned on Cbmnuu', brotJutr ol Lchyard L\ , [ty lus wile 
beiim followed by Lord AAbm lock in axx attack Isaliel, (buigbloi* ol Ivlclnud TNevill, eail oi 
on iSlwxird’s van. Ibxt ’Wenlock stood still Wbxrwic.k, ‘the kingmaker,’ The lirst two 


and simply looked oxx, till Somerset returning 
called him traitor and dashed bis brains out 
with a battle-axe. Sir J obn LongstrutJier llul 
and took refuge iix the abbi^y, and the Princes 
of AVales, flying towards the town, appi*aled 
for protection to bisbrotlier-in-law C'larencu'. 

iL • .* ta f * 1 J J* 


cbiblimu)rtdiiil)ninrri}tgew(M‘ebotibdaxigliters, 
of whom tlio (dd(\st wjih Itorii at sea in the 
spring of M7t) ( w’lion Ijord AVonlock, coixi- 
mandlngat (til als, ‘would notallow bis parents 
to land), but (iK'd a,n iidiuit and was buried at 
Cahiis. Tlu^ st'eond wMis Margaret, born at 


In what may be called an ollicial account 0 1 CastJo .barl(\y, luair .Path, in August ID o, 
Edward IV’s recovery of bis kingdom, it is ; wdio w^a.s allerwarils (lount ey^s ot Salisbury 
sixidtlxat the prince was slain in the Held; but and fell a victim to Uoniy Mils t)Tann}. 
a more detailed account written in the next This Edward, tJie 'lirst, soti^was born at vy axy 
generation says that be was taken ])risoner liy wick ( tistle on 2 1 b (d). .1 *1/ o. I lie last cliucl, 
a knight named Sir Eicliard Oioftes, xvbo cle- another son, named Piebard, waslxorn in 14/ b 
livered him up to King Edward on the faitJx and died on 1 J a, in 1 •177 ,not a (pxart er ol a year 

of a Txroclamation issued after the battle, that old. lie and his motb(U’, wJio tbecl sliortly 
whoever brought him to tlxe king alive or befoi*!^ him, wnna^, said to have been poisoned, 
dead should have an. annuity of 100/1., and for wbieli sonn^ of tlxe bousebobl servants ot 
that tlxe prince’s life should be saved. Yet the duke and duchess win-e triocl and put to 
the xxromise was shamefully violated, if not death Cl'kird Roporf j)/ iho. J>p.-Accyie; oj 
by tlxe king himself, at least by those about l^Mio liorordn, a])]), ii. 2M). 
him ; for w^bon the young man was brought As the 1 )nke of Lbxrenco w'as put to cleatlx 
before him Edward first inquired of him on LSEob. 1-178, wdicix this Edward wasbarely 

. . ^ t , 1*1.1 1 ■! 1... 1../V /\„.iv, X-nrirlnr 


replied, ‘ xo recover my larners xtingaom, iiuurn.Nu iuiiu/iuu, o--- , 

and Edward, we are told, ‘ with bis band was bis aunt;, Anne, diicboas of Glouces^r, 
thrust him from him, or, as some say, .struck aftemvards (lueen l)y the usurpation oi ni- 
biin with bis gauntlet,’ on wbiclx the Dukes chard ILL flow muclx care slie bestowe 
of Clarence and Gloucester, tlxe Alarquia of upon him does not appear. 1 ho first tmng 
Dorset, and Lord Hastings, who stood by, we bear about liini, however, is 
at once assassinated him. It seems to have only eight years old King lbcli!xr(l Imigi 
been regarded as a favour that the king him along with, bis own son at x ork in • 
allowed him honourable burial. Next year the usurper, having lost bis on y 

Thus fell Edward, prince of Wales, who son, thought of making him bis Jieir, ' 
is described as 'a goodly feminine and a ■ further comsideratioxi shut him up me 
well-featured young gentleman,’ in the cigb- confinement in Sberill' Hutton Castle, an 
teentlx year of bis age. His intended bride, nominated John do la Pobq 
Anne Nevill, whom the writers of that day to succeed to the tbr’Oiio. In 14o5, alter 
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battle of Boswortb, Henry YII sent Sir Bo- 
bert AVillongliby to Sheriff Hutton to bring 
this Edward up to London, where he was 
imprisoned in the Tower for the rest of his 
days for no other crime than being the son 
of Clarence. 

This injustice w^as resented by many. It 
was feared from the first that the king had 
a design of putting the young man to death, 
and the partisans of the house of York 
eagerly spread abroad rumours that he had 
escaped from the Tower, or that one of the 
sons of Edward IV was still alive to wrest 
the sceptre from a usurper. Yet another 
rumour said that Warwick had actually died 
in prison, and it was probably from some be- 
lief in this report that vSimnel was induced 
to personate the earl in Ireland in the early 
part of 1487. The conspiracy had been art- 
fully got up, the news of Warwick’s being 
in L’eland being spread at the same time in 
the Low Countries by the Earl of Lincoln, 
who escaped thither in the beginning of 
Lent, and professed that he had been in daily 
consultation with the earl at Sheen just be- 
fore his departure (Leland, Collectanea^ iv. 
209). The impostor was crowuied in Ireland, 
and the air was so full of false rumours that 
the king found it advisable to cause the 
true earl one Sunday to be taken out of the 
Tower and pass through the streets in pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s, where he heard mass 
and publicly conversed with several other 
noblemen. 

V arwick thus owed to his counterfeit a 
day’s comparative liberty, and it seems to 
have been the last day of his life that lie 
passed beyond the limits of the To'wer. There 
ue remained in prison for the next twndve 
years. Cut off from all human intercourse 
from his boyhood, and debarred even from 
the sight of common objects, it was said 
^ that he could not discern a goose from a 
capon.’ Yet the mere fact that he lived must 
have been a cause of anxiety to Henry VII, 
as it had already been the cause of one Yorkist 
insurrection, when Perkin Warbeck appeared 
upon the scene and personated one of the 
murdered sons of Edward IV. The adven- 
tures of Perkin, however, did not tend to 
make Warwick rnore formidable, and for two 
years after that impostor was lodged in the 
Tower nothing further wms done to him. But 
unhappily another counterfeit arose in the 
interval. In 1498 or early in 1499 a young 
man named Ealph Wilford, educated for 
the part by an Austin canon, repeated the 
performance of Simnel in personating War- 
wick, for which both he and his tutor were 

■mt to execution on Shrove Tuesday, 12 Feb. 
1499. 


A few months after this I’lnkin Wiirluu'.k 
made an attempt to corrupt his gnobu’s niul, 
draw them into a ])lot for the lih<u’atioii ol 
himself and the Earl of Warwieik, who, being 
informed of the project, very naturally agniiMl 
to it for his own advaiitage. Tlub niulhn-, 
lio\vever, was soon disclosed, and PiM’kin and 
his confederates were tried and eoiulenuUMl 
at YVestniinstcr on iC INov. and exianitt'd a,t 
Tyburn on the 23rd. On the 2 1st Warwiede 
w'as arraigned before the Ihxrl of Oxford a.s 
high constable of England, not, as snnn^ 
writers have told us, for having att(mi])((‘(l 
to hreak prison, hut 011 the p)r(‘teue(i that lu^ 
had cous])ired with others to dt'.posc^ tln^ 
king. Acting either on misehu'-vous axlvic'O, 
or, as many supposed, iu iniu’e sirupliffit.y 
from his total ignorance of the wn)r.d, the 
poor lad pleaded guilty, and wuxs accordiTigly 
condemned to dcaith. 1 1 ('. w'as beheaded on 
Tower Hill on the 2Stli, a wcadc afler his 
sentence. It was reported that his diailh, 
was due in gnait measma^ to h\u‘dina,ud of 
Spain, wdio refused to give liis daughterto 
Prince Arlluir as long as t he succ(‘ssion might 
be disputed in belnilfof the sou of Ohuanun^, 
and there seems some d(^gr(H.> of truth in tln^ 
statement. The Spanish ainhassador’s d(‘S- 
patches show tliat Jie attached nuudi impoi*- 
tanco to this (nxccullon ((UiunNMii, Letter,^ 
of Itivhavd III and ILeunj VJl^ i. 1 13-1-1 ) j 
and many years aftmw'ards, wlnvii (litlu'- 
rine of Arragpu fidt bitterly the enudly of 
Henry AHIt in seeking a. (livorea^ from her, 
she observed, according to Lord Ba, con, frluit 
it was a judgment of (hal, foi* 1 Imt her ibnuei- 
marriagowas made in blood, meaning that 
of the Jkirl of Wax, wick.’ 

YVarw'ick’s at'taind(U‘ was rev(‘rs(‘d in t'ln^ 
following reign by stutute 5 1 1 (uiry VI 1 1, c. 1 2, 
which xvas])assed at the instaxice of his sister 
Margaret, countess of Salisbury; and the 
words of the ])etition embodied in tim act are 
remarkable as showing how plainly the injus- 
tice of his execution was acknowhalged ev((u 
in those days of tyranny. Which .Edward^ 
most gracious sovereign lord, was always 
from his childhood, being of age ol; 
eight years, xintil the time of his di^ccase, 
maining and kept in ward and restrained 
from his liberty, as well within the Tower of 
London as in other places, having none ex- 
perience nor knowledge of tlie worldly poli- 
cies, nor of the laws of this realm, so that;, 
if any offence were' by him done . . . it was 
rather by innocency than of any ixxaUcioiXB 
purpose.’ Indeed, the very records of his 
trial give us much the same impression, for 
they show that the ridiculous plot with wliick 
he was charged, to seize the Tower and make 
himself king, was put into his head by one 
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BolDerfc Cley mound, evidently _ an informer, 
■who was allowed to visit him in xn’ison. 

[Hows Eoll, 58, 60; Jo, Eossi Ilistoi’iji Ee^iim, 
ed. Hearno ; Polydoro Vergil ; Hairs (Jlironiclo ; 
Third Report of Dep. -Keeper of Pahllc Records, 
app. ii. 216 ; statute 19 Hen. VII, c. 31.] J. G. 

EWABB, HAPYDI) (t^.lGOO). [Seo 
B.vvit), Edwaku,] 

EBWABB, THOMAS (1814-1880), the 
Banff naturalist, was horn at Gosport on 
126 Dec. 1814, his father, a hand-loom linen 
%veaver, being'a i)rivate in tho Eihishiro m ilitia, 
which was temporarily stationed there. Hi s 
early years wore spent at Kettles, near (hi])ar, 
and at Aberdeen. From childhood ho was 
passionately fond of animals, and brought 
Iiome so many out-of-t lie-way creatures that 
he was frequently flog’ged and confiiuid to tho 
house. But even at live years old he provcul 
utteidy unmanageable. At tho age of six he 
had been turned out of three schools in con- 
sequence of his zoological propensities. Ho 
was then set to work at a tobacco factory in 
Aberdeen, at fourteen-pence a week. Two 
years later Edward got employment at a fac- 
tory two miles from Aberdeen, and his walks 
to and from work gave further scope to his 
taste for natural history. At the ago of 
eleven he was apqorenticed to a shoemaker 
in Aberdeen for six years, but left his service 
after three years, because of the cruel treat- 
ment he received. After this he worked 
under other employers, with intervals of ec- 
centric expeditions, militia service (when ho 
narrowly escaped punishment for breaking 
from the ranks in pursuit of a fine butterfly;, 
and enlistment in the 60th rifles, from which 
his mother’s entreaties and efforts got him off. 

At the age of twenty Edward settled at 
Banff to work at his trade. He had already 
taken in the ' Penny Magazine ’ from its first 
issue in 1832, and found in it some infoL-ma- 
tion on natural history. He had learnt 
something from seeing pictures on Aberdeen 
bookstalls and stuffed animals in shop win- 
dows. At twenty-three he married a cheer- 
ful and faithful young woman named Sophia 
Heid, when his earnings were less than ten 
shillings a week. Marriage enabled him to 
become a collector, by giving him for the first 
time a place where he could keep specimens. 
"Without friends, without a single book on 
natural history, not knowing the names of 
the creatures he found, he gained a knowledge 
■unique in its freshness and accuracy. Every 
living thing had a fascination for him. He 
devoted numberless nights to wanderings, 
during which he went about or rested as one 
of themselves among nocturnal creatures. 
Wild animals for the most part moved freely 
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about in lus neighbourhood. Ho became 
acquaint(Kl with tJie sounds and movements 
of many auimiils which wume unknown before"! 
But ho souKJtimes J'onuod their acquaintance 
in terrific encoiuiters, one with a polecat 
lasting ievo liours. An hour or two’s sleep 
oil open IkuUJis, in old buildings, on rocks by 
tho siMi, was often his only rest; and his con- 
stitution was enfeebled by rluuimatism caught 
in such expeditious. Gradually he accumu- 
lated a repr(5S(uitatiivo colhiction of animals, 
all stuffed or priqiared by his own hands. 
Ouc(^ a S(U'i(is of luMirly a thousand insects, the 
r(‘sult ol four years’ work, was totally de- 
stroy(‘d by rats or mice. By 1845 be pos- 
scss(hI ne.arly two thousand spiicics of animals, 
besides many plants. Ail tho cases were made 
by liimsoir. 

.1 ioplng 1,0 gain a, lit l.le money, Edward ex- 
hibited his colbuviiou at the Banff fair in May 
181-5. This was succi^ssriil, and he repeated 
it a year aHiu*, and tluvii resolviul to exhibit 
at Alxmdcon in August 184(). But at Aber- 
deen, as tho protessors t,old him, he was 
^ Hivv<iral ceiiturii'.s too soon.’ Jdiey had neither 
a ])iiblic muHcmm, nor a Ihu^ library. He was 
eviai mi‘t with miuth incredulity, few believ- 
ing that h(^ could luivt'. made tho collection 
umuded. Mo luid spent his small funds and 
got into d(d)t. Ovmxjome by despair ho one 
(lay went to tlu^ s(aishoro to commit suicide; 
but th(' sight of an unlciiown liird excited him 
to pursues it, and drove away his resolve. At 
last he was coiniielhal t,o sell his entire col- 
lectionfor 202. 1 0,s-. to a genthunan, who stowed 
it in a damp place, wdiero it wont to ruin. 

Hoturning liomii jiennihiss, Edward set to 
worlc manfully at his ta'a,de, at which he was 
very proficient, and refrained from night ex- 
peditions throughout the succocHlhig -winter. 
In the spring lu^ resumed his old manner of 
life, going furtluir afield at times, and carry- 
ing with him, tio excuse his use of a gun, an 
elaborate certilhaito of harmlessness signed 
by sixteen magistrates. Ho ran many risks, 
got frightful falls on cliffs, was drenched in 
storms, and falling ill had to sell many of 
his newer speciimms to support his family. 
Meanwhilo some books on natural history 
had been lent to him hy tho Eev. James 
Smith of Monquhitter, near Banff, who per- 
suaded him to record some of his observations. 
Many of his notes on natural history were 
inserted in tho 'Banffshire Journal.’ His 
friend Mr. Smith in 1 850 began to send notices 
of Edward’s observations to the ^ Zoologist.’ 
These included detailed accounts of the 
habits and behaviour of birds which remind 
readers of Audubon. The deaths in 1854 of 
both Mr, Smith and another minister, Mr. 
Boyd of Orimond, who had set Edward on 
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the task of preparing popular lectures on the 
rudiments of natural history, were Iicavy 
blows to Edward. He now sought some 
better employment in all likely clireclion.s, 
but could secure nothing. lie had liegiin 
contributing to several natural history jour- 
nals, but received no payments in ret.uru. 
By 1858, however, Edward had acciininla,t‘(Kl 
a third ’collection, the best ho had nuich'.. 
nbess again prostrated him, and when _h(^ 
partially recovered, though remaining in- 
capable of undergoing long and hd.ignnig ox- 
■oeditions again, a great part of his collection 
had to be sold. Having to aha-udon night 
•wanderings and give up his gun, .Edward 
took to marine zoology in earnest. .1 n dtdaiil t 
of proper apparatus he devised most mgcuiioiis 
substitutes; and as the result of his invc'stl- 
gations Spence Bate and Westwood's ‘His- 
tory of British Sessile-eyed Orustaccai’ enu- 
merates twenty new si)ecie,s disco V(u*ed by 
Edward, who had collected 177 specie.s in tlui 
Moray Firth. In other branches of nuiriiie 
zoology Edward furnished many fa,cts, spt'ci- 
mens, and new species to M(‘.ssrs. Gwyn 
Jeffreys, Alder, A. M. Norman, Jonatlum 
Couch, and many others. He had, liowinasr, 
obtained no scientific recognition mori^ i.m- 
portant than a curatorship of the museum of 
the Banff Institution, at a salary of two 
guineas a year, until in 1800 lie wa,H elected 
an associate of the Linnean Society of Ijou- 
don. The Aberdeen and the Glasgow Natural 
History societies followed suit ; hut the Jhiu If 
society did not elect their notable towusmaTi 
an honorary member. The society itself de- 
servedly died in 1875. The museum Ixaug 
transferred to the Banff town council, ,E(l- 
ward was continued as curator at tbivtcaur 
guineas a year, but resigned the ollico in 
1881b 

A serious illness in 18G8 left .Edward 
almost incapable of following his trade, but; 
he afterwards recovered sufficiently to ri^sume 
work at home. The publication of IMr. 
Smiles’s biography of Edward in '1H7() was 
the means of making Edward widely known, 
and of making him comfortable in ids labttu’ 
days. Sir Joseph Hooker, P.Il.S., Professors 
Affman and Owen, and Mr. Harwin jointal 
in appealing to the queen on Edward’s hebalf. 
On Christmas day 1876 Edward recei.vt‘d 
the welcome news of the bestowal of a civil 
list pension of 501. On 21 March 1877 lie 
was presented with 833b, largely suhscrilied 
in Aberdeen, at a meeting in the Aberdeen 
Song School, at which the veteran, witli his 
faithful wife, was received with enthusiasm, 
and delivered a most racy speech in liroad 
vernacular (see Ah<iTdee.% TVaelzly Jour^Ktl. 
28 March 1877). Other donations of con- 



siderabl(‘ amount W(a*e h(ui(. (o him, I U'. now 
ent<',red with (‘xl raord inary '/ahO u])on Hk" 
study of boliiny, and (ailhs-.lnd luMirly ('very 
plant luAherdiMmshin' and Ihiidfsldn'. W’lnmi 
tiho .1 ianffshi .h'ield (Jab was (»s<al)lisli(Ml iu 
1880, Iklwnrd was eliadud om^ of il,M vie(i« 
pn^sidenls, and T(‘a(l btdbia^ it pajau's on tin* 
‘ Proteciion of Wild jUrds’ and on M)ur 
,l{,(q)(.il(‘.H/ which worn, print('d by tin' so(‘i(dy. 
Edward died on 27 April l8S(h He l(dl oin^’ 
son, a, minisltu’ in tlioScotdi chure.h, and ten 
daiighiers. 

fLiib by 8. 8tniles, 187(1; Nature (1877), 
3-ll)-51, •lai), 17!), (188(5) xxxiii. (5()‘J ; Ala'i’diyis 
WiM'kly Journal, 28 March 1877; Hanlliibiro 
Jounial, 4 May 18 8(5.] G. Jb Ih 


EBWAEDES, Sir IIEIJBEIIT V>m- 
JAMIN ( I8ll)'-18()8), Indian ofllchil, so«*tunl 
son of thn I>. Edwmah's, horn ab h'rod(‘»M« 
l(y,Shropshlr(', 12 Nov. ]8l!),wasofanaii(’i(‘n(, 
CJamhriun family, (hi' lu'iid of whicli was mado 
abaroiu't hy (Juirh's 11. ThiMnollim* <lying' 
during’hisiurancy Edwardcs Nvas takonclinrgo 
of hyan aind., and sent, in his (onih ycarlo a. 
])riva(n. school at lliidmiond, whnri' hi' failed 
to distingnisli himself (‘liber ns a. scholar or 
as an athleti'. In 1887 In' began to attend 
(dasse.s at King’s ( kilh'ge, Kondoii, whi'ri' also 
ho madi^ hut moderate lU’ogress in clnSHies- 
and mabhemalics, although mori' Huccessful 
imuodi'rn lauguagi'Mand a. ])rninlnent mendaT 
of the delmf'ing society, lie also diuplayeil 
a turn for drawing and wroti' English vm'Hi'. 
Clveolo'd in anh'sin^ to ('liter t lu' iiiilvcr.sily 
of Oxford, ohtaiiu'd a. eadc'lship in llu^ 
Hi'iigal infantry hy ’pi'rHomil application to a 
irn'inhi'i* of t Inuiourl (if directors, Sir 11, Jen« 
kiuH. ,Ho p]'oc('('.ded diiaH-b to Imhui without' 
^mssing through the company’s military acn- 
(h'luy, and landed in ( talent I a ('arly in iHll, 
An ol).M(‘,rv(u* of thab day ( l/um(('nmd*(*olom'l 
Ltugh) des(U‘lh('H him astlnm slight' and dell- 
(‘,ate-lool\Ing, wit h fully fornu'd ieatiuri'H and 
nnexqna'.ssion of hrighti intidligonct^; tmt glvi'ii 
to the uebive uniUKtunmiis liy which most 
young men of his (‘lass and nation art^ wont 
to 8])('.e.d the Imurs, Inii' abounding in mmdnl 
a,cc.()m])lishnmnt and WHonria^, He was in 
garrison at Karnal,them a front Iiu' station, in 
July 1842, a second li('ut('nanl. in (In* Istr 
.Eurojieaos or Bengal fusiru'rH, now tins 1st 
battalion royal Munsttn* fusiru'rs, Altliougli 
the languages of tln^ Easli W(‘r(% not uec,('HHary 
to an olffccu’ so employed, Edwardi's’s hahit’n 
of study woi*(^ by iliis time strong, aanl Inv 
soon eumo to the front as a linguist., passing 
('.xaminations in Urdu, Hindi, and Pt'i-sian. 
In little more than three y(‘ars uft('r joirw 
ing his n'.giramit ho was ])ronmme('d 'duly 
qual died for the post of ‘ interpret mx’ The 
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Tci^'imont now moved to SiLbatliu, wlicrci lie 
began a series of ])a]Jers in a local journal, 
t.lie M)ellii Gazette,’ which, under the title oi‘ 
^ Letters of Brahminee Bull in India to his 
cousin John in England,’ ait.raclvd a good 
•deal of attention among the Anglo-Indian 
community. Henry Lawnoice, tlnni British 
'resident at the court of Khatmandu, was 
especially struck with the bold political 
‘Opinions and clear high-s])irited style of the 
young sLihaltern; and Sir Hugh Gough, the 
commander-in-chi(d‘of the Indian army, wit, h 
a sagacity not always shown in such' cases, 
.selected Edwardes as a, inomher of his ])or- 
sonal stair. The headquartru's shortly al't.cn- 
wards taking the field h)r the iirst 'ihinjab 
campaign, Edwardes was ■:)r(ss(nit as an aide- 
de-camp to Rir Hugh at tiui bloody fight, s of 
Moodkeo and Sobraon. 

^ On the conclusion of the war he obtaimnl 
his first civil cm])loynient. Henry Lawrenen 
•was posted at J^ahore as resident British 
minister with the durbar, or council of re- 
gency, and in that capacity undertook the 
task, ge.nerous if premature, of teaching the 
races of the Punjab the art of self-govern- 
ment. Edwardes was made onti of Lawrence’s 
assistants on the request of the hit, ter, and was 
deputed to carry out the undertaking in one 
of the outlying districts. It was early iii 
1847 when Edwardes began the reform of 
civil administration in Biihnoo (Baiiu, as now 
st)elt by the Indian government,), a trans- 
Indus valley bordering on the territory of 
the Afghans and mainly peopled hy tribes 
connected with that nation. Backed by a 
small handy force of Sikh soldiers, he soon 
made his mark. The numerous fortresses scat- 
tered about the valley were demolished, roads 
were made, canals eveavaied, local feuds a])- 
peased. E ortunate so far, no doubt the young 
distinct ofHcor owed as much to his own 
•qualities as to opportunity; and his personal 
influence was soon acknowledged universally 
■among the rough and wild, but simple, popu- 
lation. Similar victories of peace were at the 
'Same time being won by Abbott in Hazara, 
by Lumsden in the Yusafzai country, and by 
John Nicholson at Bawal Pindi. But the 
well-spring whppe this knot of remarkable 
men derived their inspiration was undoubtedly 
Lawrence, and that spring was to be closed, 
for the moment, by his departure for Europe. 
His substitute was no match for Asiatic craft 
and intrigue. In April 1843 the unhappy 
mission of Patrick Alexander Yans Agnew 
[q. V.] and Anderson to Multan, ending in 
the murder of those two officers, by the orders 
or connivance of Mulraj, fired latent elements 
of combustion. Edwardes at once grappled 
with the conflagration. Spontaneously, with- 


out British aid or companionship, at first 
without, oil luii- money or material, he raised 
a body ol anmul tribesmen, and rapidly formpd 
a lairly disciplined and fait, hful force. '^CalliL 
to Ills aid t,lu\ miwab, or Muhamadan prince^ 
of th(‘. neighlioiiring native state of Balia- 
wal])ur, ho also established communications 
witli t,ho ollicer (•,ommiinding for the durbar 
of Lahore, Coloiud van OorLlandt. On 10 June 
}x() received full^ pm-mission from Lahore to 
act on lu,s ()wu judgment and responsibility. 
( )n tlui 1 Stb of tlu' Ha,ine month he routed the 
rebid 1,roo])s at, Kinnyri, near Lohra Ghazi 
Kliiin. ( )n 3 .Lily, luiving heen joined by 
.Lake, a moghbouring district oilicer, and 
furtlier ivinforend IVoui Bahawalpur, he in- 
llicted on t,lu\ (uieiny a second deh'at at Sadu- 
sam, in front of Multan. The I )iwan Mulraj 
fid I back upon the (own and fort,, and never 
left t,litfir sludler until General Whish, with 
the Lombay cohuun, arrived a,nd invested the 
]da,ce. .Edwardivs took an active part in the 
sii^gi^ that followed, and on Jan. 1849 be- 
came ili(‘, nuuliiun of tlu^ be.aten chief’s sur- 
rendm-. Tlu^ services and siilferings of Agnew 
and Anderson wer(‘. counnemorated by amonu- 
ment ercelcd by t,li(ur colleagues, ‘ the sur- 
viving assisl.ants,’ a,nd the inscription was 
from Edwardt's’s ])(ui. 

Edwardiss’s own sluin', in these occurrences 


met Avith swill ackuowlodgiuent. 11. Law- 
rence, Avho luul long since ret urned to India, 
declared that ‘ since tlie days of Olive no man 
luul done as Edwardt'S.’ 'Voung, alone, un- 
trained in military science and unversed in 
active war, ho had organise, ul A'ictory and 
rolled baedc rehidlion. This was, indeed, the 
Ingh-watia* niark of Edwardes’s life and for- 
tune. Distinguished as wore some of his 
later deeds, it is on this, most, of all, that his 
fame must; even- ri'st. Erom Sir H. Gough 
and from the government of India he received 
prom])t and liear(,y (vimmoiidatiou. At the 
instance of tlio hoard of control the queen 
declared him abrevid; major and a companion 
of the Bath, honours rarely, if ever, attained 
hy any subaltern befonq and the East India 
Company jireseuted him with a gold medal, 
struck specially for the i)urp()so, of which the 
mould was imm ediately destroyed. In J anuary 
1850 lie returned to England, and there found 
himself the lion of the hour. He was Avarmly 
received in Ids native county of Shropshire. 
■Erom the university of Oxford he receded the 
degree of D.C.Ij. In London and at Lwer- 
nqol he Avas publicly entertained, and ex- 
, libited on both occasions a gift of ready and 
graceful oratory. In July he married Emma, 
daughter of James Sidney of lUchmond. Be- 
fore the end of the year he brought out his 
book, ‘ A Y^ear on the Punjab P rentier,’ in 
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whiclihe describecUiis adventmvw, notAvli.liout. 

flue DiGiitioii of Lake and Gortlatulti, iiiid Uio 
S of Bahawalpnr. In tlio spring- of 1 .^>1 
lie returned to India, and on ai rival found a 
new sphere of civil duty in tlu‘. d(‘puly- 
commissionership of the newly criuited Byi- 
tish district oi Jullundcr (Jalandhar). 
Lehriiary 1853 ho was iransferr(alto lla^^ara, 
at the western foot of the (-aahuuu-e. lulls, 
leaving Jiillimder with warm praise from his 
local chief, Donald McL(iod, and exprc'ssions 
of regret from the people for whom he had 
worked nearly two years. Mcl jood, a, t.rjiiiKul 
administrator, selected from the civil S(vrvlcn 
of the north-west provinces for tlui connnis- 
sionership, was a man likely to judgn soundly, 
and he reported that Edward(\s was ilu', Ixist 
officer with whom he liad ever come in c.on- 
tact. 

In his new post a still harden' task' n wail.('d 
Edwardes. The Hazara hills and valleys 
had been ruled by Janies Aljliott, oiu^, of the 
most memorable of the singular groiq) of men 
who served in the Punjab at, tluit, peu'iod. 1 1 e 
was what II. Lawrence called ^ a tru(‘. Icuight- 
errant,’ always known among tlu'. wild high- 
landers of Hazara as ‘ unch‘,’ and tlu^ man 
who, as Edwardes wrote, had brought t,he 
district Hrom utter desolation to a smiling 
prosperity.’ Edwardes only rtnnaiiu'd long 
enough to found a central cantonment, wliicdi 
he named ^ Ahbottabad,’ in honour of Ills 
decessor, and then, in the month of ( )et,()h(vr, 
removed to Pesliawur, promoted to t,lu‘. di di- 
cult and dangerous post of commisslmuu' in 
succession to the murdered Mackc'son, ^ In 
the whole range of Indian chargers,’ so wrot(^ 
the governor-general, Dalliousle, in })vivH,t(‘ly 
informing Edwardes of his appoint, numt,, ‘ I 
know none which is more arduous tluin thi^ 
commissionership of PoshaAvur. . . . You 
hold the outpost of, Indian empire. Your 
past career and yoiir personal qualities and 
abilities give me assurance that I have ehosim 
well.’ For the commissioner in the trans- 
Indus Avas far more than a mere prefect. In 
him, besides the ordinary duties of a com- 
missioner of division, Avere vested the control 
of the lawless mountaineers who had hidchm 
defiance to the Moghul emperors in tluur day 
of power. And to this Avere further add<ul 
the political relations of the British goAuu'n- 
mentAAUth the amir of Afghanistan, Avho was 
still smarting from past injuries, and avIioso 
tenltories marched with the division for sixty 
rough miles. 

In the discharge of the political part of his 
duties at Peshawur Edwardes Avas led to 
suggest to the government the propriety of a 
treaty Avith the amir, and Dalhousie was pmo- 
pared to give him a free hand for the purpose. 


l>ut Sir John iaiAvrtuico Ava,s I-1 hi child' nl. 
Lalion', and hiis mind was ncviu* one tliut 
juinjicd at no\ad(i(ss. On hi,s hi'silnl/ion hc« 
coming IcnoAvn in ('a hail la, (In^ govenme- 
gtnuTal ])r(q) 0 S(al that Edwardcs, Avhilc con- 
(liictiug the ncgo(,ia,( ions Avdlb the <'ourt nl " 
(la, hill, should (*orn's])on(l Avilb himstdf, di« 
nxdly ami Avithonl, the c-orri'spomlcncc heing 
transmitted, as rmiline and pi'oprii'ty alilo'i 
rixjuired, through the ollici^ of Ihi^ (duel'. 
EdAva, nil's dccJlniul t,i) avail himself of (his 
Ihittering irrcgulariiiy ; the lelti'rs were duly 
S(mt, haidcAva.rds and forwards Ihrougli Ijuw- 
ri'.nc.e’s olllc.e, a,nd tlu're can he lit tie dnidil^ 
that both the arhilrary ruler at (Llmilila, and 
the ai’dmrt re])riisen(,a(,ive ai, Pi'shaAVur lived, 
to see thelienelit ofiiln^ ean(,ii)iis inlermediai'.v. 
A sl.rict mm-iut,erferem',e cbuis(\ was nllL 
inately inl,ro(lu(M'd into 1,he agreemenl,, a ml 
t, he amir, Dost, M nlmmad, ri'inained faithful 
1,0 its engageinetd H under all siihsei|iient trialiA 
Lawrmice (ainu',, yi'ars a,fter, io he himself 
govm'uor-genera,!, and (he ])elie.y of non-iii" 
tm'V(‘n(,ion was ('oidiiimed, only to ho once 
u\tc,rrnpl,('d, down (,o the days of Ijord Did'- 
I'l'.rin. Idle, e.ireumsiances are ('((nally eredit*- 
ahle to IjaAvri'-uei^ and to Edwardes, ami did 
not servi^ t,o riillle for a, momenl. (,lie I'riendli- 
ni'SH of their mutiiid relations. OMl (he 
uK'rit of tlut ailVair,’ so Eawrenee wndi^ to 
EdAvardes, ^ Avliatevei' it may he, is yimrs.’ 

■Edwanh's Avas ('ntindy ai, one with Eaw- 
renci', as to the (jnt'sl.ion bif front ii'i* defence. 
AVlimi the trendy had been concliidi'd, IkL 
wurdes wrote to a firn'ml ; kAfti'rthe (louh(,s 
and h'ssons of the | pa,st, | ... I have my- 
si'ir arriAmd at the eoneliision I, hat, our true 
military iiosil, ion is on our oavu side of I, lie 
passes, just Avhi'.re an, army must delamelt 
upon the ])lain.’ Eroui this conclusiou lie 
newer afterwards de via, ted. He remained coim 
yinced j,ha,t the Ix'st ])rn(eelion of Bvitisk 
India,n interests on llm lVon(,ier was Gi Ml,rong,. 
independent, and frii'udly Afghanislun,’ aiul 
t,hat there Avas a, (list inot feelitig nnumg tbiv 
])enple of tha, ti count, ry Mhu(, t.lie U.iissiansj 
are not as t.rustAVortliy'as t,lm Ibiglish.’ ,Hut. 
lie held this conviction, Avitliimt atiy ill-t i'in- 
per toAvards Uimsia, believing t, hat, the Hi'itish; 
govonimimt should come to a,s frii'udly an 
nndoratandmg as possible Avith t,hat. of t luv 
czar. In 'JHriG the Afghan ruler came down 
to Peshawnt on EdAvaixU's’s suggest ion, and,' 
tlicve oxecuted a siqiiilementary treaty i n vie,\v 
of approaching host! lilies hetAV-iavu t,l{o Indian 
govonimont and the shah of Persia, Short, ly 
after came the great revolt in Up])er ludiii, 
ancnSdAvartlos’s foresight in lielping to malav 
a friend of Dost Muhamad Ava,s a,lmnda,iitly 
justified; all through the revolt of the si'jioy 
army the Afghans remained silent, and even 
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sympatlietic, spectators of tlioir noig'liljours’ 
trouble. On the receipt of the tol(ig-ram an- 
nouncing the events of 10 and ] I May at 
Meerut and Delhi, Edwardes wrote to Sir J. 
Lawrence, who at first delayed acquiospeuco 
in the projects of his nrore ardent subordinate. 
But the chiefcomingasfar asPindi to confer 
with Edwardes was so far iniluenced by the 
•arguments laid before him as to give sanction 
to the levy of a mixed force, and to the for- 
mation of a movable coliunu whicli subse- 
*;|uently maintained order in the Punjab and 
ultimately aided powerfully in the, overthrow 
•of the mutineers in tlie south of the Sutlej. 

Before long a dillereiice arose between these 
two great public servants, which has boon 
.•somewhat unduly magnified by some of Ed- 
wardes’s admirers. Edwardes was, naturally 
enough, anxious to do all hi his ])ower to hold 
the dangerous post which had been assigned 
to him by the government of India ; Law- 
rence had to think not only of that, hut of 
the whole Punjab provinces, and even, for a 
time, of the empire at large. Therefore when 
Edwardes pressed for roinforceinonts and 
asked that some of the troops destined to 
take part in the siege of Delhi should bo 
diverted for the defence of Pesliawur, Law- 
rence had to answer that Delhi was a big 
thing, and that there was a possibility that 
Peshawur might have to be sacrificed to Delhi 
and to the necessity of concentrating on the 
hither side of the Indus. The Peshawur 
authorities were much excited at this sugges- 
tion, and referred to Lord Canning at Cal- 
cutta, by whom, but not until August, it was 
decided that Peshawur should be held M-o 
the last.’ It is surely unnecessary that a 
statesman like Lawrence should be depre- 
ciated in order that the very genuine and true 
services of his able agent should be duly 
valued. The latest historian sums up the con- 
troversy in these words : ‘ Had things come 
to the worst elsewhere, it is obvious that such 
a move would have saved . , . the Punjab 
from untold disasters ’ (Trotieb, i. 48G). 

After a bold and entirely pi*osperous ad- 
ministration of his charge Edwardes began to 
feel the consequences of the long trial, and in 
September 1858 wrote that he was ^ quite tired 
of work.’ But he was not able to leave his 
post for another twelvemonth, and when he 
did it is to be feared that Lis health had re- 
ceived permanent injury. In the middle of 
1859 he once more came to England, and in 
the following year was urged to stand as a 
candidate for the representation of Glasgow 
in the House of Commons. He declined the 
invitation, deciding that he would remain in 
the Indian service. The next two years were 
passed in England, where Edwardes delivered 


sov(u*al addresses on Indian affairs, and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood, with a step 
in the order of the Bath, 1 le was also made 
LXj.J). by the university of Cambridge, His 
lioaltJi now showed signs of amendment, and 
in the beginning of 18(W he was back in the 
Punjab, fillitig the honourable place of com- 
missioner of IJmballa. This is a coveted ap- 
pointment,, involving the ])rivilcge of working 
in mountain air during the summer, andEd- 
wardes’s life for the next t,hreo years was sin- 
gularly happy. On 1 Jan. 1865 Edwardes 
was driven to Europe by a failure both of his 
wife’s health and oi:' his own strength. He 
loft India for ever, regretted by Lawrence, as 
Oi born ruler of men.’ 

The short remuant of his days was chiefly 
s])ent in Loudon, where Edwardes devoted 
himself to the cause of public and private 
b(me volence. He was a vice-president of the 
(fhurch Missionary Society and a supporter 
of tlu^ City Mission, and he took charge of 
Lawrence’s iainily while his old chief was 
labouring in. India as viceroy. Any spare 
time was to be devoted to the biography of 
the viceroy’s brother, Sir Henry, a work 
which .Iklwardes never lived to complete. 
Ho was now promoted major-general and 
made a conmiancler of the order of the Star 
of India, recinving further a ^good-conduct 
pension^ of 100/. a year. lie throw himself 
into evangelical movements with character- 
istic ardour, and his personal charm and fluent 
language made him a welcome speaker on 
the plat-lbrms of that party. He took a par- 
ticularly active part in the op])osition to ritual- 
ism in the Anglican church which marked 
the period. 

In March 1868 came a bad attack of j)leu- 
risy. 'While still convalescent Edwardes was 
oflerod the reversion of the lieuteiiant-gover- 
norship) of the Punjab. But the ex])ected 
vacancy did not occur, and Edwardes’s .aealth 
relapsed. On 5 .Nov. ho came back from 
Scotland, where ho had ox])eriencecl a short 
return of strength, and ho died in London on 
23 Dec. 1 868. II is memory was hono tired by 
a mural tablet in "W estminstor Abbey, erected 
by the secretary of state in council. His fel- 
low-students and private friends, by a stained 
window in King’s Oollege chapel, attested 
their loving admiration, and he was likewise 
commemorated in his first district, Buunoo, 
where the capital town is now known, accord- 
ing to Punjab fashion, as ^ Edwardesabad.’ 

The great characteristic of Edwardes is the 
combination of bright intelligence with strong 
•irejudices. These, if they sometimes warped 
.lis judgment, always inspired and sustained 
his conduct. His most energetic state paper 
was attended by no success. After the sup- 
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pression of tlie revolt of 1 S 57 ho iir^'iMl upon JVhmiorinlH of tlio Idlo oml holttn-n of i\lnjnr' 
the government the duty of piihlicly sup- g:(wioi*ul Sic II. Kdwardcs. K.rj?., i\H\, lam- 
^Dorting the propagation of the ^jj'ospcd in India ih>u, I8H(i. f’or t lu^ f'vucnil Iiislory'of I lli' tinip 
3 y projects 'vvhich were generally oondonuHMl <h<’ works elti'd oIhivp tuay l»n <'(itiriul(iMl ; h1%h 
^L t the time, and wliicli are now all hut (or- Ilisloriiss of i.lu' Sn|i(»y MuiinyfU' Mnllt-.nin 
gotten. This part of Edwardcs's ])ul)Ho liio 'JVi;y<S 'i-fKl Hohnos; whh Mr, I idswort Ii Smit li's 
has been thus summed up hy a goiuu'jilly Jolui liJuvt't'tUMuuid I'Mwnrihrunjd Mpri- 

sympathetic writer : ^ In his scluuin^ for gn- ™JS.Juio(»I Ilrnry hauTofun\| II, (*. K, 

rerning India on clirisfem priuniploH and hi.s EWAIWH, AliTI 1 1 1 K, (,/, |7 |;l) 
subsequent addresses to London audiouoos lUr nuniu t-ro.f.u i.,i a.,.h i ‘ i \ '’‘"ywL 

the brilliant oommissiouor (,f Pnsluiwnr l.n- W , 1 

fT-nvedapimouqkehofsn.nid^ti.tPvn.nt.uI.m Wuiolulsoa iNlOltOUs. 

trayed acimoustacjcol soun sU^ ^ , 

4in unchristian contempt lor that lorin of lus- i},,. si.wdni i.r a r v ,! 

tice-whicbaimsattreatmgoUiw'Haaw.woulil (| (ioimii I'/lv', /• i/. '/"<.• ' f '" 

be treated ourselves. In this rnHpect lindif- 171)0 .,’1 1" ■/ 

fered -widely from Jolm Lawroneo, whose 1 ’ ' r I'"’ ’,'* H"' 

fervent piety was largely timiperial hy Iuh yi,.,.,.) i *, 1 .1 f i 1" 

stern hi of justice and his .sllvly coulmou ‘^iV Ik.':'’ I V , •' ' ■< ' ^-'7," ' •’{'W- 

senseXTEOllBE, Ai&jwirfw riV:/o/w, hSHli). 7 .ili i.r'l I ' ' will), nia 
The epithet of the historian is tvoll chosen. ]• , J ' I'i' ‘ "'T I"'"''"' 

Edwardes was hnllknt rather thnu laivc- 7' i-V- ip''"!'- ’"'"'If """lo 
minded. Gay, buoyant, self-relying, ho car- It, , v, . i'm ' ’ ti .i" ' ' 

ried the minds of other men willi him on men.IvVil' ‘ ''‘"i"'-'' 

mostoccasionsofhislife. lint his worlc had , 'V • 1 , 'nir '*'"1- 

sometlnug temporary about it. ] lii estahliHhnd ),„ ,,.|,i,.|, 1 1,, '’( ("i',’’ , ^ ‘ ’ ' 

few doctrines, and founded no scliord. ( )u if: ,,,. ' 'I "" ■■“'''"'"''I.V 

the general frontier question, indeed, hi.s 1,1 ,„i 

biowledge and oxporiunec saved liini from ,„ 1 h’ ''•Melei.M mo eiv,-(. 

rash counsels. But even liero his policy was 1,, I* "i 

not new, having hcon founded by Mlnluu- • l’"•^ "'’.Gi'd. ibrnry ini much mi eiiit t... 

stone and affirmed hy hit or .statesmen \V'Jiere ,7,1™/.:!^'''!^ I>'nv.wer, I o ihe 

Edwardes was more of an originator lie \v,i.s ' " bin inleivsl, m ||„. h.|.ncv. il, 

less of a success; his extanno Mill for inls.sioii ^ 

work in Afghanistan, for imstnuco, (••an harilly ,, 

be said to have been endorsed hy events. ’fy, .fS o '7,., 

It is as a man of action that; ho deserves ■'•7.’ '’**)• "■ wiis l•olnlel|llnnll,v, 

nnstmted praise. Ho had a natural military ! ‘•"iHiilgi'iH ill" 

genius, independent of proffissional traininu lo the piiri-hiu.n of 

and a strength of will and talent for udmiiiis- l"“>ks of anihniilicH, ,i„- 

tration, which stood in no ikmicI of iuchiiiml and <»lhnr (uinuMitinjs rw 

mstmction. Ifhe wastluwniu,lu tlio world 1 ^ inliy^^u ihn 

before he had completed Ids edncatioii, he was Z.'i, i.'I’ '7'"''"'.''.' I-Mwiirds iilso he 

wmpensatedbyheing surrounded III; aiuiarlv i "i’'"’ ' ''•'''’.'*'''””'“"1 volume,) (,f 

age Jy highly lormativo conditions, tinder "‘*’'7, '"'d ( lu'ir cnse.M ; al.so, hiH'ine- 

taese he developed liLs groat qualities, and ' V” '* the 1st, I ho ( 'su.r IVior, 

^shed his training in the wide scliool of (i, f;/)"’,'""'''"' '‘"'KJonuuo di Wodiek Itm 

by tho spirit of the f'' 'dTi Hurtolmuco ( louciui 

ye in Europe, he was all tho more (lualincd ' ' ’ T'''‘’'>d in (Jui aluresiiid llhnirv,’ 

'-’-I 

j.tefc.i.ETaiifir'Cw;: "“'■''n urwoH,,,,. 

figure in a class to whom the nation ow, 1 , wo' i »“'r(jliunt, wits horn at VVesi hiirv 
debt of gratitude. Witffi the XSrfi irit iS '"’if ' "in fii.her ib: 

of the cavalier the early Pimial) oIHcoi-imiiH/l , vuluud at aiamt 1 (K)/. 

somethmg of the earnestness of the Iron.sido vimrfi Vyj'l’IJV*' ''‘’“’I'’ '’lulea- 

hut the very qualities Avliich aided tliivm”; ’ ^ i red to axld t,(j (uh mnumt^ hy dunliiitr.i in 

^^pi^^i'LepeiLaps hindered Idiom in jrfW <ttul wait, Thin athuupt did not uriHn 
xi They were, for the moat 'Ufid'i'. /i At*i /*/MTkW,' .1... ti uwlid, jinii at, Ills dmd.li in 17f.O hiL’ilk 

widnw 


life. -Will, and at, his dm'i.Tfin m,U 

osee other men build on their hundntimis ' ’f” f’l ‘',7 '*7'.'’ poverlv’. 

, Phebestmaterialsforthofihi.Ww for his childrmrs Make Ihe 

hfe and character are furnished ty if Si" SJuLim!' 7 '’V""'" 'n ‘''’i" ""'t 

wiaow- ^ otto ol them, /ndiary Ihiyly of Jamaica, took 
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the family iiudor his protection, hldwards S()uthain])ton, on 15 or 16 July 1800, and 
had been phiced at the school of William was huried in a vault under the church of 
Toot, a dissenting ininiattu of .Bristol, and a All Saints, 8outham])ion. He married Maria 
good instructor, though lorhiddcn to tuach his youngu.r dauglUau* of Thomas rhli)ps of Brook 
])upil Latin and (ireek ; ))ut aflior his father’s 1 1 oust^, Wcstbiiry, and left ati only son, Hume 
death the boy was removed to a. hrench board- hid wards, to inherit his vast weidth. 
ing-school in the same city, wluua^ he learnt Tlu‘- (!hi(d‘ work of Jklwards was ‘ The Ilis- 
the French language, and, having access to tmy of tlu^ British Colonics in the West 
a circulating library, ac(juired a passion for lndi(vs.’ Tvyo volumes of this Avork, contain- 
books. In 1751) his younger uncle returned ing much iiifovumtion on the slave trade, 
to England, and took his no])hcw to live Wiuaqiublished in 1793, and in the same year 
with him in London. Tli(‘, i)air (quickly dis- an impiH^ssion was issiual at Dublin. The 
agreed, and after an ex|)(u-iiuicc of a lew sec.ond edition ap])(UU’ed in 1794, when the 
months Bryan was shippcul olfto .Tamaieato owiujrs of t he first issue were enabled by a 
his other luiclo, a man of kinder disposition separate pul)licat;ion, ontiitled ^List of Maps 
and more enlight(Uied mind, Avlio engaged for and Plates for the History of the British Co- 
the nephew’s sake a (dergyman to dwell in lonicjs in th,e Wc'.st Incra^s,’ t,o complete their 
the fLmily,froni whom lu^ loanit ^ small Latin copies by tlH'.])ur(j]iase, of the maps, plates, &c. 
and less Greek,’ but from whoso instruction which were contained in tlu^ improved edi- 
and example he gained a tuste for compos i- tion. Not long afhu' ho had compiled this 
lion. The nephew was admitted t o a shan^, work lui comad v(h 1 tli(i idea of writing a gene- 
and after a few years succeeded to the on- ra,l a,ccoiint ofall th(^sotl;lements in the West 
tirety of his uncle’s business, and is also said Indie.s, but witli especial att ention to the 
to have been left in 1773 lieir to tlui great Fiauicli colonies. 11(^ visited St. Domingo 
] 3 roporty of a Mr. ITume of Jamaica. Through shortly after tlu^ revolt of t luj m^groes in 1791, 
EdAvards’s fostering care the husim'-ss con- and, ai though disa‘i)pointAal in his comprehen- 
tinned to ■pros])er, and his talents scjcimal for siAU3 schenu',, ])iiblislual in 1797 CVn Ilisto- 
liim a loading position in the colonial assem- rical Survey of t lui Erimcli Colony in the 
hly,^ where he attacked the restrict ions placed .Island of St. I )omlngo,’Avdii(diAvas reproduced 
hy the government on trade Avith the United in, 1807, M.ogid'hor Avith an account of the 
States.’ lie returned to his native couufry JMaroon Niyroes in Jamaica, and a History 
for a time, and in 178:^ contested the rejmj- of tln^ War in the Westi Indicis, hy Bryan Ed- 
sentation of Chichester in the independent Avards. Also a t-our through BarbadoeSjSt.Yin- 
iiitorest against the Duke of Ihchmoiid’s no- conlr, &c., by Sir William h'oung, bart.’ This 
minee. At the poll lie Avas defeated by eight voliiim^, Avhich Avas hd't uii finished through 
votes (269 to 247), and although he attempAted the n.uthnr’s death, and to Avhieh Avas prefixed 
to gain the seiit by a -mtition in the coininons ' A Sked-ch of th(‘ Life of the Author, written 
and by an action in the court of king’s bench, hy hinistilf a short, t.imo before his death,’ was 
he abstained from ■prosecut ing the pet ition to also issntul as a third volinm^ to the original 
an issue, and lost Ids action. In the hegin- ^History of tlie Jirit,ish Colonies,’ and the 
ning of 1787 ho repaired again to the West Avholework Ava,s at, tlui samtHdme reissued in 
Indies, and dwelt there until the autumn of three volumes Avith tlui dat e of 1801. The 
1792, Avhen he settled piermanently in Eng- lifth edition aauis pa,ssed through the press in 
land as a West India merchant, and esta- 1819. Tlui complete Avork Avas translated 
blislicd a bank at Southampton. In 1794 he into German, sonui iiart.s Avero rondeyed into 
contested its representation Avitli the son of Spanish, and tlit^ histiory of St. Domingo was 
its patron, and after a severe contest Avas re- translated int,o .Frimch. Though the history 
jected by the electors; but at the general Avas gommillyiiopndar, and Avas liighly praised 
election in 1796 he Avas elected, through the by such comiietent critics as McCulloch, the 
influence of the Eliots, as member for the opinions of the author did not meet with nni- 

Cornish borough of Grampound. By Mr. vcrsal accept, ance. Jdio history of St. Do- 
Speaker Abbot the neAV member was dc- mingo condemned tlio treatment Avhich its 
scribed as ‘ a hea\"y-looking man,’ using Ian- negroes received from the settlers, and re- 
giiage ^ very awlcAvard and inelegant but fleeted severely on the conduct of its French 
Wilberforce, with more candour, acknoAV- inhabitants towards the English avIio came 
ledged that he found in EdAvards, Avho sup- there after 1791, and for his views on these 
ported the slave trade Avith certain restric- matters Edwards Avas attacked in a A^olumi- 
tions, ^a powerful opponent of slave trade nous letter addressed to him in 1797 in both 
abolition.’ He had long suffered from ill- French and English hy Colonel Venault de 
health, and did not live through this par- Charmilly. The mod'ifled continuance oi 
liament,but died at his house at the Polygon, slavery which Edwards advocated in these 
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volumes provoked in 1795 a letter of remon- 
strance from William Preston of Dublin. 
Edwards succeeded Sir Jose])li Banks in 1797 
«LS tbe secretary ^ of tbe Association for Pro- 
moting tbe Discovery of tbe Interior Parts of 
Africa/ and the second volume of the society’s 
‘^Proceedings’ contained ^an abstract of Mr. 
Park’s account of his travels and discoveries, 
.abridged from his own minutes by Bryan Ed- 
wards,’ some copies of which were struck oil 
separately for the private use of the members 
in 1798. The whole of tbe narrative of Ed- 
wards wms incorporated in the large volume 
of • Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, 
performed ... in 1795 and 1790 by Mungo 
Park’ (1799), and it has even been asserted 
by some critics that Park was indebted to 
Edwards for the composition of that volume. 
Dr. Thomas Somerville was so informed by 
Bishop Majendie, who claimed to make the 
statement on trustAvorthy evidence, ‘ being 
not only a member of the African society, 
but haAuiig often been a witness of hlr. Park’s 
putting his notes into the hands of Edwards, 
who afterwards arranged and transfused tluuu 
into a collected and expanded narrative.’ Tlie 
abilities of Park Avere equal to its com])osi- 
tion, and the probable conclusion is that al- 
though he sought the advice, and paid defer- 
ence to the vieAvs of Edwards, the recital of 
his travels was in the main his OAvn narra- 
tive. 

Edwards was also the author of sgatoiI 
smaller works. 1. ‘ Thoughts on the late Pro- 
ceedings of Government respecting the Trade 
of the West India Islands Avith tlie United 
States,’ 1784, in Avhich he argued in favour 
of free intercourse in trade, and condcinn(‘,d 
the American war. This pamphlet brought 
him into controA^ersy with Lord Sheffield, and 
provoked an address to him from a Avritor 
called John Stevenson. 2. ^Speech at a 
free Conference betAveen the Council and 
Assembly of Jamaica on Mr. Wilber force’s 
Propositions concerning the Slave Trade,’ 
1790. 3. ‘ Poems,’ printed and privately distri- 
buted among his friends about 1 794. 4. ^ Vin- 
dication of the Proceedings of the English 
fjojernment toAvards the Spanish Nation in 
1655/ in reference to Jamaica, AAdiicli forms 
pp. xxix-xxxviii of ^ Preface and Historical 
Documents to be prefixed to the new edition 
of the Jamaica Laws.’ 6. ‘ Proceedings of the 
Governor and Assembly of Jamaica in regard 
to the Maroon Negroes. To which is pre- 
fixed an introductory account [by Edwards] 
on the disposition of the Maroons, and of the 
late War between these People and the White 
Inhabitants.’ Edwards is said by more than 
one authority to have driven Dr .Wolcot, gene- 
Tally known as ^ Peter Pindar/ from Jamaica, 
tol. xvn. 


through the vigour of his satires; hut Pol- 
Avhole, wlio Inunv Wolcot/s lusl.ory AVidl, a.s- 
sorts tliat th(^ doctor (uinui l.o .Eughmd for 
ordination and admission io a good hc.iiolhiO 
in Jamaica. A ])ovtrait of bblAvn,rds Ava,H 
painted by Abbot and ongravtal by I iollowsiy. 

[Appleton’s CycIoprxKlia of Aiuorlcaii Biog.; 
Cousura Literaria, vi. 222 ; Somoi'ville’H l/il'o aiul 
Times, pp, 323-4; Chuit. Mag. 1800, pp.^ 702, 
793-4; W. 1). Cooper’s ParlinmeiitJiry .11 istory 
of Siisaox, p. 15 ; Life of Wiiberfortui, ii. 100, 
241, 277; l)avies’s Southampton, p. 398; Ohl- 
fiold’s liopreseiitat.ivo lli.story, iii, 551 ; H,oa.re’H 
History of Wiltshire, vol. iii. i. T)p. 32, 41 ; 
Life of Mungo Park in .Tounri s of .lis Mission 
to Africa in 1805, pp. xvo, xx-xxxi, eix-cxi, uiul 
addenda, pp, xx-xxv; Notes and (iuorii'S flHOSj, 
4tbscr. 1 . 56, 130.] W. P. 0. 

EDWARDS, OUAKLES 0l 1(51)1 F), 
Welsh author, was entered in 1(144 as a stu- 
dent of All Souls’ College^ Oxford, a(i tlu^ ngi^ 
of sixteen, liis fatlior hang disscribod a,s a. 
])lcbeian. It is sui)poHed tha,t liis falhiu’ was 
itolMu-tEdAvardsofCyidlolh, (hat lui was horn 
at Pliy(l-y-Cro(asau in Deuhigbshire, a,nd (ha(» 
ho recoiv(id Ins early (Mluc.ation oitlior ah 
lluthin or OsAvmstry. It is ahnosi'. (uu’liiin lu^ 
iK^mr reeoiv<!d opisco])al ordinal ion. In KSIK 
E(lAvardsre])li(ul to the pari i annul (ary visil ors 
at Oxford, ^ I hiimhly submili lo this Ausila- 
tion as far as its })rotu!odings be accordiiig l-o 
the laws of the land and the st atu (ns of (-his 
nniA^crsity/ and this answer Ava,s no(; <huuued 
satisfactairy. ()nl4-.hine lie Ava,s (sxpellial, bui< 
through the kind offiees of some friends be 
AAuis elected to a scliolarslilp ati J(.‘sum Oil- 
lege 27 Oct. 1018. On 30 Ocl.., wlnni the 
old felloAvs and scholars Avere I'Xpellod, Ed- 
wards Avas alloAvod to remain, In J uiu' 1 (519 
ho Avas ajipointed to make a Latin deidanm- 
tion in praise of clemency, and his friaulom of 
s])ecch appears to luwe given grinit nrnbragiu 
He says : ^ Whether my discsourse of cleiueiny 
jirocured me severity I cannot^ tell, but sure 
I am that soon after it was used towards me.’ 
Yet ho Avas aft(,n‘Avarda made an honorary 
folloAv. In the same year he Avas aAvardecI 
the place atid emolument of Bible riuider. 
In the same year ho took his liacdielor’s 
degree. He seems to have lingered at tlie 
university, hoping, perhajis, that his finends 
would he able to obtain him an apiiointmenti 
at some other college. Tailing this, lie settled 
in Donbighshire and married. In 1053 the 
^sine enra’ of Llanrhaiadr was conferred on 
him. This had been vacant since the death 
of Dr. John Owen, bishop of St. Asaph, 
16 Oct. 1651. He preached as an itinerant, 
catechised the children on Sundays, and 
held monthly fasts on a week day in ]niblic 
and private. On the accession of 'Charles II 

X 
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Lis troubles wore ^'roatly incu’eiised, and 
benefice was soon talceii out oi' liis hands. 

In 1C)(5() soldiexs broke into liis house ataiijirht, ' 
went into his cellar, got drinili: on liis Ix'er, 
called him a traitor, and with greiit violence 
took him prisoner and carried him to the 
county gaol J lis rtdease cost him time and 
money, and on his return lioiuo he seems to 
have found one of his cliildreu dead from 
fright. ' Witliin a hnv months afterwards,’ 
says he, ^ my ydfe and some of my surviving 
cliildreu, heingdiscoiirag’ed in their ohedieuce 
by the many injuries they saw indicted on 
me, beeanie imdutifuh d Tlis cdiildren 
were persuaded that it was bettor for thein 
to be without him, and lus wile wa,s so far 
alienated from him that she importuned him 
to part from her and llvi^ asunder, though 
for sixteen years they had lived together as 
lovingly as *any couple in the country. They 
separated by niiitual consent, and he returned 
to Oxford in 16()(). Ilencnforward ho de- 
voted liimself mainly to Welsh litcraturo, 
and the next few years wtu'c employed on 
the book by whicli he is best Iciiown, Otanos 
y hfyckl Jidiffuant,’ which is a Idtid of his- 
tory of Christianity, inters])orsed with much 
interesting’ information xcspcciing tlio tenets 
of tlio ancient "Welsh bards. lie maintains ^ 
their orthodoxy, and shows that the primitive 
British church was independent of that of 
Borne. Tliebook was piihlishod at Oxford in 
1671, with a Latin recommendation from the 
pen of Dr. Michael Boberts, the principal of 
Jesus College at the date of Edwards’s expul- 
sion. In 1675 he was in London busy with 
the printing of some Welsh books. lu this 
year he pul3lished his curious little work, of , 
which several editions have appeared, ^ Ile- 
hraicorum Camhro-Britamiicoram Specimen.’ 
It is intended to show the Hebrew origin of | 
the Welsh language. The second edition of 
^ Hanes y Ffydd’ appeared in Oxford in 1076, 
the third in 1677, the fourth at Shrewsbury 
in. 1722, fifth and sixth at Dolgelley in 1811 
and 1812, seventh at Carmarthen in 1850. 
His Wlain Pathway^ appeared in 1682, 
^Book of the Besolution’ in 1084, and in 
1680 ^Fatherly Instructions’ and ^Gildas 
Minimus.’ About this time he probably eked 
out a precarious living as a bookseller, for in 
* Fatherly Instructions ’ he says that ^ British 
hooks are to be had with the publisher hereof.’ 
His last known work is his autobiography 
(1G91), bearing the title ^An Afflicted Man’s 
Testimony concerning his Troubles.’ It is 
probable that he died soon after this. 

Notwithstanding the great amount of ad- 
ditional information discovered and recently 
made public in the paper read by Mr. Ivor 
James of Cardiff, ab a meeting of the Cym- 


mrodovion Society, 2(5 March 1886, still, asMn 
dauK'H adds, 'a mystery remains— -how came 
this man, the el)je(‘t of so much malevolence 
to l)(i th(5 mouthpiece of a body of gentlemen 
who comprised among their 'number Tillot- 
son, St.illiuglhad., Baxter, Stephen Hughes 
an (I , "I oil (\M ( ) r Jj langynwyd. Had he friends ? 
Tliey stood aloof from liim; his relatives, his 
wife, liis chihhvii, Ivindrod and acquaintances, 
all loag'ued, acaanxling tfihis story, against his 
character, estjdn, a, ml life.’ 

[Ivor Jimiesh Paper ; Williams’s Fmineat 
Welshmoa ; houlkes\s Goirlyfr Bywgraffiadol.l 

R. J. 1. 

EDWABDS, EDWABl) (1738-1806), 
piiiutnr, the dder son of a chairmaker and 
carver, who hivd come, from vSlirewsbnry, and 
setlhal i II I jo ml on, was horn in London 7 March 
1 738. 1 1 (‘ was a. weakly child, with distorted 
limbs, a, ml reumined of very small size all his 
life. At an early age. ho wont to a French 
protestunt Hchool, but at firtcou was removed 
in ordiM- to Avorknithis father’s business. He 
worked up to (ughtcen with a Mr. Hallet, an 
n])holsterer at tJie corner of St. Martin’s Lane 
and Long Acre, drawing ])atterns for furni- 
turm J I is fa.thm' then simt him to a drawing 
school, and in 1750 lie was admitted as a 
student into thoDulco of Richmond’s gallery. 
Ho lost his faflKU' in 1760, when the support 
of his motlnr and sister devolved upon him. 
Edwards took lodgings in Compton Street, 
Soho, and o])ened a.n evening school for draw- 
ing. In 1761. he was admitted a student in 
the academy in St. Martin’s Lane, where he 
studied from tlu^ life. In 1763 ho was em- 
ployed by John Boydell [q. v.] to make draw- 
ings for engrav'crs, and in the following year 
succeode<l in gaining a premium from the 
Society of Arts for the best historical picture 
' in chiaroscuro, which ho exhibited at the 
Ei*ee Society of Artists in the same year, 
the snlijeet binng ' The Death of Tatius.’ 
He subsequently exhibited with_ the Incor- 
-oorated Society of Artists, of wdiich body he 
"occame a member, quitting it, hovreyer, for 
, the Boyal Academy, whore ho exhibited for 
the lirst time in 1771 , sending ^ The Angel 
appearing to TIagar and Ishmael,’ and a por- 
' trait. He continued to exhibit there up to the 
year of his death, contributing pictures_ ot 
various d(\scriptions, and numerous portraits. 
Among them may bo noted ^Bacchus and 
Ariadne ’ (1773), ' Oliver protected by Or- 
lando, from “As yon like it’” 
of Brancoiieth Castle, near Durham’ (1^°^^^ 
* A Yiew of the Biver at Barn Elms’ (l/8o). 
^The Angel appearing to Gideon’ (17y-^}^ 
^ The Beleaao of the Prisoners from Dorclies- 
■ ter Gaol’ (1796), ‘ Portrait of Bev. H. whit- 
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field D.D/ (1799)/ Cupid and Psyclie’ (1800), [Memoir imdixod to the Anocdoto.s orPniiilors ; 
&c. ’ In 1773 lie was elected an associate of Eedf,^ravo’s Diet, of Artists; Qraves’s Diet, of 
tlie Koval Academy. He was employed by Artists, 1760-1880 ; Haudby’s JTist. of tlio Itoynl 
tbe Society of Antiquaries to make a draw- Aeaclomy; Notes in Andordou s illuHlrjU,od copy 
inff from the picture in tlie royal collection print room Prii,. Mas, ; Pat.a- 

of ^The Interview between Henry VIII and Itoyal Academy, dvc.J L. 

Francis I at Calais ; ’ for this drawing, wliicb EHWAKDS, EDWARD (1 803™] 879), 
occupied bim six months, he received 110 xnarine zoologist, was born, on 23 Nov, 180,'}, 
guineas. He was also employed by Lord Corwon, Merioncthaliiro, wlu'rcj lu^ r(i- 
Bessborou^ to repair a ceiling painted by education, lie started in life an 

Sir James Thornbill at Koebampton, by Mr. a draper at Bangor, Caniarvornsldre, wliiidi 
BeU on designs for his Shakespeare and other business lie carried on until 18, ‘19, whom be 
publications, and by Mr. Robert Udny. Owing retired from it. In the following yt^ir he 
to the kind assistance 01 the last-named he established a Ibimdry and irouwoidcH a,t M.(‘n}ii 
was enahled^to visit Italy, and loft for Rome bridge, whicli ho appears to havii carried ou 

for several years with much sncctus. In' 
In 1; bl he obtained a premium for landscape, being intiCrested in observing* tlu^ forms 

and in this year he presented a paper to the marine life in tlie l)caatil’ul watm-s of (h(^ 
Royal Society on Die damage wrought by j\Xonai Straits, ho began to study tlu^ hiil)i(.s 
the great storm at Koehamptom In L 8^ he characters of the ilsli in their natriviMde- 
^mted three ceilings for the Hon. Charles jricnt. He was induc( 5 d (;o a;(itompL an ari l- 
Hamilton at Bath. About this time too feijd arrangimient for ])roserving 1,1 m fish in 
he was employed a great deal by Horace courniemont, so a,s to iZ (nuiblcd („ 

W alpole at Strawberry Hill lor whom he study their liabiLs more eloscdy. jiy an inii- 

made many drawings; in 1/84, however, tation (d‘ th.Miatural (U)iuliti()us un(l\a* w 
some disagi'eement led to a breach between + 1 ,,, n,. n.a ■ • j 

them, in l/bo he painted tor Mr. Lstcoiirt m.,. v. , i 

a ^Hiintmg Party, containing portraits ox x=.... /> - H , . , , . 


U ,u tioti ol’ lunuii-ia n,s (mal,!,,,! him t.a ],r,«,.rvii 

the Date of Beauioit aid ks sons; m ,ho the fiahlbi- an almost nulimiicul iMn-iml with- 

loUowmg vear he was painting scenes lor the i 1 1 

xi,^^x.. x^xT ^ xT rn ® T 1^roo^ ciiang(^ 01 wat(U‘. llis most notahloi 

•VTDC: Re'^^castle-on-Tyne. In Jie improvoment wa.s liis ^ da,rk-walnr chandler 

was ^pomted professor of perspective at the Mo , e-back tank,’ the result of a close st, ndy 

rock-pools, witdi tlmlr 'iissiuvs anil 
^ V ^ chasms, in the rocdcs ou tlio Hhores of tht‘, 

Monai Straits, ddiis improvemmit retarded 



to paint a scene from ‘The Two G‘'entlemeu J MuHtmuniry, 

of VeronaHor the Shakespeare Gallerv He c il,i umtaland Anuuncan 

lost his mother in 1800, bXconW^^^ ^oolo^ 

port his sister until his death (19 Dec. 1806 ) blanch ol nat,u,uil lustory .Edwards 

He was buried in St. PanerL churchyard. the last years oi Ins life dying, at; 

Edwards was a proficient in etching, and in Hcyen,(,y-fiv(^, ou 13 Aug. 1879, alter 

1792 published a set of fifty-two etchings. paralysis. 

There is a volume in the print room of [Athonamm, No. 2700, 0 8opfc. 1879; infor- 
the British Aluseum containing others and R'oiu fi'icnds iu AnglcNoa,, and IVeiu Ml- 

also some of his unsuccessful essays in that art '^^rds’s sou, Mr. J ulni IE Edwards of Liverpool. 1 
He designed numerous illustrations, wrote ‘1^* 

verses and played the Tiolin. Ho com- EDWARDS, EDWARD (iai2-188(i>, 

librarian, -was bornin 1812, probably in Lou- 
Dlemmt (180&), mtended as a sup- don. Of liiaeducationnnd early wn])loy)m'ul,H 

"ooselv i. ratbor wu have no account, but in 1 HJKi ho n; iimiu-N 

.'n/riokP le- as a pamphlotocr on subjects of puldic. in- 

0 thern-iseh 47 ^B?°?^‘T “y®*® i^bich might torcst, and his productions oviiico coiisidor- 
bvOnrrlnT, Aportraitengrav.cd able information as well as luonl.al aclivily 

to the work • prefixed and intelliffiuico. Uo wrote on nalioual uni- 

XrsTt original drawing, with two versities, with especial roferenco to t,lm utii- 

the British^Mlseum varsity of London, whose chart, 'r was then 
-luseum. discussion ; ou the British Miuseum, at 
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tlie time undergoing tkorougli investigation, 
from Mr. Hawes’s committee ; and, at a aome- 
wliat later date, on the reform of the Royal 
Academy. His attention was probably di- 
rected to the latter subject by the work he 
undertook in 1837, in connection with the 
patentees of the Collas system of engraving, 
on the great seals of England, and on the 
medals struck under the French Empire, 
liis account of the latter extends from 1804 
to 1810, but was never completed. He also 
about this time assisted Mr. W. Macarthur 
in his account of New South Wales, though 
his name did not appear in connection with 
the work. Meanwhile his pamphlet on the 
museum and the evidence he had given before 
the museum committee had attracted the 
attention of the authorities, and in 1839 he 
became a supernumerary assistant in the 
printed book department, for especial em- 
ployment on the new catalogue ordered by 
the trustees. Edwards was one of the four 
coadjutors of Panizzi in framing the ninety- 
one rules for the formation of this catalogue, 
the others being John Winter Jones, after- 
wards principal librarian; Thomas Watts, 
afterwards keeper of printed books ; and 
Serjeant Parry, then, like Edwards, a super- 
numerary assistant. On the commencement 
of the catalogue Edwards was assigned to the 
duty of cataloguing the collection of civil 
war tracts, formed under Charles I and the 
Commonwealth by the bookseller Thoma- 
son, and containing more than thirty thou- 
sand separate pieces. These were entirely 
catalogued by him, and his titles are generally 
very good and full, sometimes oerhaps almost 
superfluously minute. The task seems to have 
absorbed his energies for several years, or 
any other literary work which he may have 
■produced was anonymous. About 1846 he 
began to devote great attention to the sta- 
tistics of libraries, collected returns supplied 
by foreign librarians or excerpted by himself 
from foreign publications, and published the 
results in the ' Athemenm.’ Unfortunately 
these statistics were frequently fallacious, 
and Mr. Watts, in a series of letters pub- 
lished in the ' Athenseum ’ under the signa- 
ture ^ Verificator,’ easily showed that Ed- 
wards’s assertions and conclusions were little 
to be relied on. They had served, however, 
to make him a popular authority, and he 
was able to render very valuable service to 
William Ewart [q. v.], whose committee on 
free libraries in 1850 originated free library 
legislation in this country. It was natural 
that Edwards should be offered the librarian- 
ship of the first important free library esta- 
blished under Mr. Ewart’s act, which he was 
the more disposed to accept as his engage- 


ment at the museum had from various causes 
ceased to he satisfactory to himself or the 
authorities. He accordingly became in 1850 
the first librarian of the Manchester Free 
Library (opened 1852), and applied himself 
with much energy to the management and 
development of the institution. His project 
for a classified catalogue was published in 1855 
in the form of aletter to Sir J olm Potter, chair- 
man of the library committeti. The relations 
of the librarian of a free library and his com- 
mittee frequently require tact and forbearance 
on both sides, and this was certainly wanting 
on the part of Tldwards, whose temper was 
naturally im])atient of control, and who ad- 
mits in the pam])lilGt already mentioned that 
he luid been taxed both with indifference to 
economy and with an undue regard to his 
own re])utation. His position grew more 
and more uneasy, and in 1858 ho was com- 
pelled to resign. The rest of his life was 
devoted to the literary labours which will 
chiefly contribute to ])roserve his name. lu 
1859 appeared his ‘ Memoirs of Libraries,’ a 
work of great value, containing a general 
history oi libraries from the earliest ages, 
continued and su])plem(mted by his ‘ Libraries 
and their Founders,’ 1 865. Ey his ‘ Lives of 
the Founders of the Eritish Museum’ (1870) 
ho made himself t.he historian of the national 
library, and although his work must he sup- 
plemented and may possibly be superseded 
by others, it is likely to remain the ground- 
work of every future history. It is in general 
accurate as well as painstaking, and evinces 
an impartiality creditable to the writer when 
the circumstances of his retirement from the 
museum are considered. Previous to the 
appearance of this important work he had 
written the article ^ Libraries’ in the ^Ency- 
clopoedia Eritannica,’ published (1809) a 
small hoolv on ‘ Free Town Libraries ; ’ writ- 
ten his ^ Chapters on the Biographical History 
of the French Acad(may ’ (186^^) ; edited the 
‘Liber Moiiastorii do Ilyda’ for the RolE 
Series ; and produced (1865) his biography of 
Sir Walter Raleigh. The second volume is 
particularly val uahle, containing for the first 
time a complete edition of Raleigh’s correspon- 
dence ; the memoir also has considerable merit, 
but it appeared almost simultaneously with St. 
John’s ; and it was remarked with surprise 
that each biography appeared to he deficient in 
whatever gave interest to the other, and that 
the two would need to be blei;ded to produce 
a really satisfactory work. After the pub- 
lication of his history of the museum, Ed- 
wards accepted an engagement to catalogue 
the library of Queen’s College, Oxford, which 
occupied him for several years. On the for- 
mation of the Library Association in 1877 
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Ee Tvas proposed as its first president, but tlie 
deafness from wliicb he was by this time 
sufierino' would alone have been an insuper- 
able obstacle to his discharge of the ollice. 
After the completion of his Oxford onga-ge- 
ment he retiree, to Niton in the Isle of Wight, 
and occupied himself with projects for a re- 
cast of his ‘Memoirs of Libraries,’ with 
great alterations and improveinents. A pro- 
spectus of the intended work was issued by 
Trubner & Co. Edwards negotiated for the 
appearance of a portion of it in the ‘ Library 
Cluonicle,’ and was understood to have col- 
lected considerable material for it, but it 
does not seem to be known whether this still 
exists. His last published book Avas a ‘ Hand- 
book to Lists of Collective BiogTa])]iy/ un- 
dertaken in conjunction Avith Mr. 0. llole, 
the first and only part of which appeared in 
1885. He also wrote the greater ])art of the 
article ‘Newspapers ’ in the ninth edition of the 
‘EncycloptediaBritannica.’ He died at Nit on, 
10 Feb. 1886. NotAvithstanding serious faults 
and frequent failures, EdAA^ards’s nauu'. Avill 
always be associated Avith the liistory of libra- 
rianship in England. His services in connec- 
tion with the free library movement Avere very 
valuable ; and he did much to aAvaken atten- 
tion to the defects of English libraries and li- 
brarianship. As a literary historian ho Avas 
erudite and industrious, though not sulli- 
ciently discriminating. Ilis Avorks occupy a 
place of their own, and Avill always remain 
valuable mines of information. His opinions 
on library matters, whether expressed in his 
eAudence before the museums committee or 
in his own writings, are almost always sen- 
sible and sound. They exhibit fcAV traces of 
that A'ehemence of temperament and that 
incapacity for harmonious co-operation Avith 
others which were at the root of most of his 
failures, and placed him in a false position for 
so great a part of his life. 

[Aiitobiograpbical passages in IklAvardH’s 
vrritings; Memoirs in Academy and Libraiy 
Chronicle ; Keports of British Musoinn com- 
mittees, 1835 and 1849 ; personal knowledge.] 
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EDWARDS, EDWIN (1823-1879), 
painter and etcher, born at Framlingham, 
Suffolk, on 6 Jan. 1823, a son of Mr. Charles 
Edwards of Bridgham Hall, Norfolk, Avas 
educated at Dedham, Essex, under Dr. Taylor. 
Early in life he studied law, and gave up a 
large and successful practice as an examining 

proctor in the admiralty and prerogative courts 

in order to follow his tastes as an artist. As a 
lawyer he Avrote an ‘ Abridgment of Cases in 
the Prerogative Court ; ’ ‘A Treatise on the Ju- 
risdiction of the High Court of Admiralty : ’ 

and ‘ Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, a Sketch,’ 

' / 


1833. From 18(50 Edwards devoted all Ids 
time and energy to art. First he painital in 
Avater-colours. In 1861 he made th(.‘. ac- 
quaintance of Fantin .Laix)ur, Jacqu(una,ri., 
and other Avell-known Frencli arthsls, ami 
commenced painting in oil. His piedures of 
the Cornish coast scenery attracted c()nsid(vr- 
ahlo attention at the Iloyal Aeacbmiy exhi- 
hition in Trafalgar Square, and his ‘ Cains- 
horougli Lane’Avas much admired in 1877. 
As an etcher his Avorks are numerous, about 
371, consisting of scenes of the Tluuti(',H at 
Suubury, Englisb cathedral citi(‘-s, wild (kir- 
nish coast, scenes in Sufiblk, &c. Ho also 
published a Avork upon ‘ Ohi Inns of .Eng- 
laml,’ profusely illustrated Avith etchings. 
He married Elizabeth Hutli, and died on 
15 Sept. 1870. An e.xhibit.iou of J^klwards’s 
paintings, Avater-colours, and etchings Avas 
held at the Continental Galleries, 1(58 Noav 
B ond S( reset, soon alter his death. 

[Journal dcs Btiaux-Arts ilhist r6, Ochol ler ] 870 ; 
Gazotto des Jiuaux-ArLs, 1 Nov. 1870 ; La Vie 
Modevno, 4 Oct. 1870 ; L’Art, 23 .Nov. 1870.] 

L. P. 

EDWARDS, GEORGE (l(5aH1773’), 
ualnralist, born at StnUTord, Esse.x, Ji April 
1(594, Avas tn-iiglit in (Mirly years by n, (deagy- 
man named llmvit, Avho ki'pli a ])u'L)lie school 
at Leytonst^one, a.n(l a, Am- wards server I an 
apprenticeship in Idmclmredi Slaved;, Lemelon. 
A.s a yevuth lie hud an oiqxu’lainity of eexa- 
miuing the^ library of Dr. Nicholas, 'and re'iid 
inceissantly. At tlie^ expiration of his ap- 
prenticeship he speuit a moiitli in llollnuel ; 
in 1718 Avent to Neirwny, and was cap In real 
at Friedrichsladt by Ihiiiish seildiers, Avho 
suspeclvd him of being a spy. I le^ journeyed 
through France in 1719 and 172(),'paaily ein 
Ibeit. Gn retairning homo lio beg’an to niake^ 
coloured dniAvings of animals, Avhiejh letichml 
gexid prices. James Tluuibald, .E. I t.S., ])rov(Hl 
a i^ealous ])atron ; and alien* an excursion in 
Hollaad, in 1731, Edwards Avas appoinitKl 
(Decennber 1733), on Sir Hans Sloane’s ;re- 
commenulation, librarhui of the Reyal Oe)l- 
lege of Physicians. The publication of his 
‘ History of Birds ’ began in 1743, and occu- 
pitid him till 17(54, (Jn St. Andrmv’s day 
1750 Edwards Avas presented with the^ golcl 
medal of thelleiyal Society, of which hn was 
afterwards eleeited a fellow, lie becainm a 
fed low of the 8oci(d;y of Aniicpiaries 13 Feb. 
1752. Abe.) lit 1 7 (54 EdAvards retired to Plais- 
tow, and died of cancer and atone 23 4 uly 
1 773. lie Avas buried in West Ilam church- 
yard. A portrait by Dandridgo was em- 
graved by J. S. Millar in 1754. His clileff 
Avork, ‘The History of Birds,’ Avas diidicat(.Hl 
to God. The first volume ap])eared in 1743, 
the second in 1747, the third in 1 750, and 
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the fourth in 17131. Under tlu^ tu^w title of 
^Gleanings of Natural History’ three addi- 
tional volumes were issued in ]75tSy 1760, 
and 1764 rcsi3cctively. Nearly six hundred 
subjects in natural history not before de- 
lineated are here engraved. A generical in- 
dex in French and English was added. Lin- 
naeus often corresponded with Edwards, and 
prepared an additional index of th.oIjinnfean 
names. Edwards’s collection of drawings wnis 
purchased by the Marquis of Elite shortly be- 
fore the naturalist’s deatli. Edwards’s papers 
in the ‘ rhiloso])hical Transactions ’ were 
collected by J. Kobson, and issued with the 
Linninan index in 177(>. Edwards was also 
the author of ‘Essays of Naiiural History’ 
(1770) and ‘Elements of Fossilogy’ (177(>). 

[TJiog. Brit, (Kippis) ; Nichols’s Lit. Anccd. 
V. 317-20 ; Watt’s Bihl. Brit.] 

EDWAUDS, GEOllGE, M.T). (1752- 
1823), took his degree at Edinhurgh Univer- 
sity in 1772, and a])pears to have practised 
as a physician in Jjondon, and lalierly at; 
Barnard Castle, Durham. He was an un- 
tiring propoundcr of political and social 
schemes between 1779 and 1819. The British 
Museum contains forty-two of his books,- 
the following titles are siilhciontly signili- 
cant: ‘A certain Way to save our Country, 
and make us a more happy and nourishing 
people than at any former period of our his- 
tory ’ (1807) ; ‘ The Practical System of 
Human Economy, or the New Era at length 
fully ascertained, whereby wc are able in 
one immediate simple undertaking to remove 
the distress, burdens, and grievances of the 
times, and to bring all our interests, public, ])ri- 
vate, and commercial, to their intended perfec- 
tion ’ (1816). Edwards's writings abound in 
the imconscioiis humour of the egotist dee])ly 
persuaded of his mission, lie gives notice 
that ‘the Almighty has destined that I 
should discover his true system of human 
economy.’ In a petition to the House of 
Commons (1810 ?) lie prays that the house 
should carry out the schemes which ^vere 
the fruits of ‘ almost half a century’s atten- 
tion.’ Among his proposals were the re- 
moval of taxes hurtful to industry, economy 
and reduction of public expenditure, the 
sale of certain national properties, particu- 
larly Gibraltar, the extension of the income 
tax to all orders, and forbearance for any 
req^uisite period to pay off the national debt 
as ‘ altogether superfluous with the accession 
■of the new and happy era of mankind.’ Go- 
vernment hoards were to superintend all the 
interests of mankind, and everybody was to 
he actuated by truly Christian principles. 
He published an address ‘ aux citoyens 


b’rani^.ais sur la Noiivollo Constitution,’ and 
‘ Idol vs pour i () rm or unc N ouvelle Constitution 
et uoui- assurer la prospuritd ct lo bouheiir de 
la France (43 d’autres uatious’ (Paris, 1793). 

It does not apjiear tlial, JCdwarda attracted 
any attention, and it may he conjectured 
that his sanity was imperfect. He died iu 
Loudon on i,7 Feb. 1823, in his seventy- 
second year. 

[Oont,. Hug. (182;!), r- ■'>69; Brit. Mus. Cat] 

J. M. S. 

EDWAEDS, GfiOllGE NELSON, M.D. 
(]8;j()-18(iS), pliy.siciim, son of a surgeon, 
was horn at .biyo, Suffolk, in 1830, and re- 
ceived his school education in part at the 
grammar school of Yannoiith, and in part at 
tliat of Jkiccles. He obtained one of the 
studentships in medicine endowed by Tan- 
cred, a Yorkshire sijuire, at Gonville and 
Cains College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M.E. iu 1(851, and after studying at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s llos])iUU, London, obtained the 
license in medic.ino then given by the univer- 
sity of Cambridge in 1(S54, and became M.D. 
in 1859. Ho was elect iid assistant-physi- 
cian to Bl;. fhirtholoniew’s Hospital in 1860, 
was secrof ary to the medical council of the 
hospital from JI- Jan. 1(865 to 9 Feh. 1867, 
and was iu 1 8()() elected lectairer on forensic 
medicine in the medical school. He also held 
the oifice of .medical registrar, and was elected 
physician to the ]ios])itial 23 Jan. 1867, but 
did not long enjoy that ollicc. One day, 
while going round the wards, ho fell down in - 
a nrmmic convulsion, was roniovodto his own 
house, and went throughmany of the most dis- 
tressing accompaniments of chronic Bright’s 
disease. He grew blind so gradually that 
he did not know when he had totally ceased 
to see. A physician wdio had been at Cains 
College with him used constantly to visit 
him, and one day found him sitting before 
a window tlirough which a bright sun i^vas 
shining on his faciv ‘Please draw np the 
blind,’ said Edwards, unconscious that the 
atrophy of his optic discs wms complete. 
He was a small man, who had boon bullied 
at school, teased at Oamhridge, and envied 
at St. Bartholomew’s for the success which 
was the reward of perseverance rather than 
of ability. He attained considerable prac- 
tice, and seemed sure of a long tenure of it 
when his fatal illness began. He bore it 
heroically, and never complained hut once, 
and then not of. his sufferings, hut pf a re- 
mark which made him think a candidate for 
his oflice was too anxious to succeed him. He 
died 6 Dec. 1868. He edited the first three 
volumes of the ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal Eeports,’ 1865-7, and published in 1862 
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^ The Examination of the Chest in a Series of 
Tables.’ He described (St Bartholometo's 
Bospital Reports, i. 141) two cases of poison- 
ino- by mercuric methide, the symptoms of 
which were then new to medicine, and also 
wrote a paper ^ On the Value of Palpation in 
the Diagnosis of Tubercular Disease of the 
Tili n gs ’ {ib. ii. 216). 

[Memoir by Gr. W. Callcndor in F!t. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital Heports, Yol. v. ; hIS. Miinitos 
of Medical Council and Journals of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital ; information from Dr. P. 
Harris.] hi. 

EDWARDS, HENRY THOMAS (1837- 
1884), dean of Bangor, son of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Edwards, vicar of Llangollen, who died 
in 1868, was horn at Llauyniawddwy, Merio- 
nethshire, 6 Sept. 1837, and educated at 'West- 
minster, where he was a Welsh ^Jlishop’s 
Boy’ holding the Williams exhibition, lie 
left Westminster in his seventeenth year with 
the intention of proceeding to India,, hut, 
changing his mind, studied for twelve months 
under the Rev. E. E. Gretton at Sta,iuford, 
and then entered himself at Jos ns College, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1860, and iu 
the following year became curate at Llangol- 
len to his father, who being an invalid Icift 
almost sole charge of the parish to his son. 
Herestored the church at an ex pcnse of 3,000T, 
and the number of the Welsli congregation 
was nearly trebled during the time of his 
ministration. In 1866 he was appointed to 
the vicarage of Aherdare, whore, during his 
residence of three years, ho caused a new 
churchto be built at Cwmamman. The B ishop 
of Chester presented him to the important 
vicarage of Carnarvon in 1860. While there 
he organised a series of xniblic meetings to 
protest against the exclusion of religious edu- 
cation from primary schools. The s])ceches 
were delivered in the Welsh language. In 
the same year (1869) Edwards had a long 
controversy in ‘ Y Goleuad ’ with a Calvinist.ic 
methodist minister on the subject of church 
wmty. Upon the death of the Rev. James 
"Vuncent he was promoted to the deanery of 
Bangor, March 1876, when only thirty-nine. 

He amply justified his ax)pomtment ; tooh 
a foremost part in all movements tending to 
the welfare of the church, and especially pro- 
moted the work of the Bangor Clerical Educa- 
tion Society, the object of which was to supply 
the diocese with a iSody of educated clergyable 
to minister efficiently in the W elsh language, 
spoken by more than three-fourths of the 
people. In the work of the restoration of 
Bangor Cathedral he showed much energy, 
and in a short time raised 7,000/., towards 
which sum he himself very liberally contri- 


hutod. Among his publications tbati which 
excited tlio most attention was a hitter en- 
titled ' Idle Church of the Oyiury,’ a,ddr('ssc(l 
to Mr. W. E. Gladstone in January 1870, iu 
which he accountcid for the alienatioti of (Jie 
great majority of the Welsh piiophi from the 
established church. His name will probjibly 
be remomliered lor his onslaught tm the (uia- 
(Irinking habits of modtirn society, whicJi he 
held to bo the cause of Hhe gciueral i>by“’ 
sical deterioration of tlic inliabitaut-s of tlies(i 
islands.’ In 1883hosiiircred from s]ee])lessncss 
and nervousness, a,nd was greatly deju’issscitl 
in spirits, lie constaiuontly wont for a long 
cruise in tlui Mcdiltirranean, lint with, little 
beneiib to his health. In May 188 1 he was 
staying with his brother, the Rev. Eben(^:ztir 
Wood Edwards, at Ruabon, Vicarage, He 
committed suicidti on 21* May 1884, a,n(l was 
Imried at Glcuiulda ceuuitery on 28 Mn,y. 
lie was the author of the I'ollowitig works: 

1. ^ Eiglit Days iu theOaiup, a, siinnon,’ 1865. 

2. ^ Tlic Victorious Life, sermons,’ 186t). 

,3. ^The Church of the Cymry, a letter to the 
RightI Ion. W. E. (1 hulsioius,’ 1870. 4. ' Cyiuru 
dan Iclldith R>a))el,’ 1871. 5. ' J’be, Balud. of 
the Sects and tlie Unity of Ihe lN.vnt(u*, 0 Ht,’ 
1872. 6 . ' Th(^ Bosii.ioii and Ih^souiaa's of llio 
National Church,’ 1872. 7. ‘ Anuldillynydd 
yrEglwys,’ editor and cliiH contributor Il.4\ 
Edwards, 1873-5. 8. ‘TIk^ E.xile and the 

Return, sermons,’ 1875, 9. ‘ Why are tins 

Welsli I’coplo arumafed from tlui GlmrehP a 
sermon,’ 1879. 10. ^ Tln^ ibislmunl .Hri'sotit 

condition of the Church iu Wah^s,’ 1879. 
1 1, MOsponiad I’r pn^gi'thwr a’r albraw. Yr 
Efengyl yn ol San t Mai tlunv. ( lydiSy Iwada u. 
a mwy dual giint o draethodau ])r(‘gcthol ga,u 
IL T. Edwards,’ 1882. 


[Church Portrait Journal, August^ 1879, pp, 
71-3, with portrait; MaekcHoa’s Cliurdi Con- 
gross Handbook (1877), j)]). 7C-'7; Times, 2(5 May 
188‘1, p. i), 29 May, p. (5, aaid IX Juno,]). 10; 
lllustmi.tul London Nievs, 31 May 1884, pp. 620, 
623, with portrait; CuiU'dian, 4 Juno 1884, p. 
B28.] C. C. B. 

EDWARDS, HUMPHREY (d. 1(558), 
rogici(l(% was, according’’ t.o Nobbg a yoiing(u^ 
son ofl’lionnis Edwards of Slin.nvsbnry, by 
Ann, widow of 8t(‘i)hen, Ducktit, and daugh- 
ter of lliunphn^y .Baskm’vllhg ahlmmian of 
London. He is r(^])resented as ‘ having aU 
waiesbeen a half-faced cavalier, cluuiginghis 
party for his iiroflt.’ Disapiioiuted at not ob- 
taining a reward for ai/tending the king to 
the coimnone wlu3n he went to dmmind tlu^ 
live members, 4 Jan. 1642, Edwards took 
sides with the pari iamont, was eh'cjted mem- 
ber for Shropshire, ])rol)ably in the ])laco of 
Sir Richard Lee, ‘disabled to sit’ (Idsts of 
Members of Ihirliament, OJicial lieiurn, pt. L 
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p. ' 492), and on beinp;- nominated one of tlie 
commissioners of theliig'h court of justice at- 
tended eacli day of the trial, and signed tlio 
death-warrant. During the Common w(ialth 
he served on the committee of revenue, mid 
was appointed a commissioner of Sonth"Wales 

25 June 1651 {Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1651, 
p. 266). Ilehanhered after the chief nsher- 
ship of the exchequer, then lield hy Chmuiiit 
"Wallcer, and, after vainly soliciting the com- 
mittee of sequestrations to sequesl or A-Valke.r 
during his incarceration in the Tow(T, peu- 
siiaded the committee of revemui to confer 
the office on him ' untill the parliament de- 
clare their pleasure tlier(iiii,’ hy an order 
dated 1 Peh. 1649-50. On tlui following 
21 March, though the order had not h(‘en 
ratified hy parliament , he took forcible pos- 
session of Walker’s official residence (77/e 
Case behneen C. Walker ami II. Ulwards, s. 
sh. fol.lGSO; The Case of Mrs. Mary Walker, 
s. sh. fol. 1650). Edwards died in 1658, and 
was buried at llichmond on 2 Aug (parish 
rcg. ) In the letters o f admin istration granted 
in r. C. C, to his sister, Lady Lucy Ottley, ou 

26 Oct. 1658, he is described as ^ late of liich- 
mond in the county of Surrey, a batchclor ’ 
(Ad77imist ration Act Hook, P. 0. 0. 1658, 
f. 270). Although he had died before the 
Posioration lie was excepted out of the bill 
of pardon and oblivion, so that his property 
might be confiscated (^Comonond Journals, viii. 
61, 280). In this way a parcel of the manor 
of West Ham which had been acquired hy him 
was restored to the possession of the queen 
{ib. viii. 73). 

[Noble’s Lives of the Eegieides, i. 200-1 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Pom. 1G49-50, p. 186, 1651, pp, 
237, 266, 1655, p. 80; Wood's Atlicin'e Oxon 
(Pliss), iii. 864.] Gr. G. 

EDWAEDS, JAMES (1757-1816), book- 
seller and bibliograpber, born in 1757, was 
the eldest son of William Edwards (1720- 
1808) of Halifax, -who in 1784 set up James 
and a younger son, John, as the firm of Ed- 
wards & Sons in Pall Mall, London. John 
died soon afterwards, and the business was 
continued by James with great success. A 
third son, Thomas {d. 1834), was a bookseller 
inHalifax. Kiehard, another son, at one time 
held a government appointment in Minorca. 
Messrs. Edwards & Sons sold many valuable 
libraries. One sale in 1784 was formed prin- 
cipally from the libraries of N. Wilson of 
Pontefract and H. Bradshaw of Maple Hall, 
Cheshire. Among others dispersed in 1787 
was the library of Dr. Peter Mainwaring. 
James accompanied in 1788 his fellow-hook- 
seller, James Kobson, to Venice, in order to 
examine the famous Pinelli library, which 


they purchased and sold by auction the fol- 
lowing ye/ir in Conduit Street, London. In 
1790 Edwards disposed of the libraries of 
Saliclieit.i of Pome and Zanetti of Venice 
and in 1791 that of Paris do Meyzieu. He 
had purchased at the Duchess of Iffirtland’s 
sale in 1786 tho famous Bedford Missal„ 
now in the British Museum, described by 
Richard Gough in * An Account of a Rich 
Illuminated Missal executed for John, duke of 
Bedford, Rcjgeut of Erance under Henry VI,' 
1794, 4lo. This description was dedicated 
by tho author to Edwards, ^ who, with the 
S])irit to purchase [the missal], unites the 
taste to possess it.’ * Let me recommend the 
youthful hihliomaniac to get possession of 
Mr. Edwards’s cat.alogues, and esjiecially that 
of 1794/ says Dibdin (Biblmnaoiia, i. 123). 
Ho made frequent visits to the continent, 
where many of his most advantageous pur- 
chases were made. About 1804, having ac- 
quired a considerable fortune, he resolved to 
retires from trade, and with the Bedford Missal 
and otlun* liUn-aiy and iirtistic treasures he 
w(jnt to live at a, country stHit in the neigh- 
bourhood of ( )l(l Verulam. lie was succeeded 
l)y Itobert Harding Evans [q. v.] On 10 Sept. 
1805 ho manhul Katharine, the only daughteir 
of tlui Rev. Edward llromhead, rector of 
Ree])ham, Norfolk, and about the same period 
bought, the manor-house at Harrow, where 
some of t.he ar(dihisho])s of Canterbury bad 
once lived. Tho house is finely situated 
among gardens, inwluchwas an alcove men- 
tioned liy Dihdin, some of whose imaginary 
bibliomaiiiacal dialogues are supposed to be* 
carried on in t.he surrounding grounds. Ed- 
wards was hospitable and tVmd of literary 
society. Some of his books were sold by 
Christie, 25-28 April 1804. The remainder, 
a choice collection of 830 articles, fetched the 
large sum of 8,467/. Kh. when it was sold by 
Evans 5-10 April 1815 ( f/mf. Ixxxv. 
l)t. i. pp. 1 35, 254, 349 ; and Dnmw, Bihliogra- 
2j}iicallJeca7)ieron,\'S\7 , iii, 111-27). He died 
at Harrow 2 Jan. 181(5, at the age of fifty- 
nine, leaving five children and a widow, who 
{ifterwards inarricid the Rev. Thomas Butt of 
Ivinnersley, Shropsliir(i. His last instruc- 
tions were that his coffin should he made out 
of library shelves. A monument to his me- 
mory is in Harrow Church. 

Edwards was Dibdin’s ‘Rinaldo, the 
wealthy, the fortunate, and the heroic . . . 
no man ever did such wonderful things to- 
wards the acquisition of rare, beautiful, and 
truly classical productions ... he was pro- 
bably horn a bibliographical bookseller, and 
had always a nice feeling and accurate per- 
ception of what was tasteful and classical'’ 
{ib. iii. 14-16). 
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[G-ent. Mag. Ixxsri. pt. i. 180-1 ; Nichols’s 
Xit. Anecd. in. 422, 641, v. 324, vi. 296, ix. 153, 
SOS; Nichols’s Illuftrations, iv. 881-4, v. 578, 
viii. 457, 474, 631 ; Clarke’s Eeporloriiim Eiblio- 
graphicum, 1819, pp. 442-6 ; Timporloy’s Ency- 
clopsedia, 1842, pp. 825, 933.] H. E. T. 

EDWARDS or EDWARDES, JOHN, 
M.D. (y?.1638)^ Sedleian reader at Oxford (bis 
name iswritten ^ Edwardes ’ in the school regis- 
ter and university books), was born 27 Eob. 
1600 (School Beg.), educated at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, and in 1017 elected thence to’ a 
probationary fellowship at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. He gained there the favour of the 
president, Dr. (afterwards Archbishop) Laud, 
who in 1632 obtained for him, by ‘ special 
recommendation and request,’ the head-mas- 
tership of Merchant Taylors’ School. Ho 
resigned this post at the close of 1 634, and 
returning to Oxford served the ollice of proc- I 
tor in the following year. In 1038 he was 
appointed Sedleian reader of natural philo- 
sophy, and proceeded to the degrees of li. and ' 
D.M. He appears to have resided in college 
dining the troublous times that followed, and 
in 1042 was, with others, appointed by con- 
vocation to provide accommodation for the 
troopers sent to Oxford, and procure arms for 
the further safety of the university. Ilis 
loyalty made him obnoxious to the parlia- 
ment, and in 1647 he was siimnioned, as a 
delinquent, to appear before the committee 
of lords and commons for regulating the af- 
lans of the university. His answers being 
unsatisfactory, he was placed by the visitors 
in 16-4S for a time in custody of the provost 
marshal for ' manifold misdemeanours.’ His 
fellowship was taken from him, and he was 
^perseded in the office of Sedleian reader by 
Joshua Crosse of Magdalen. He was, how- 
ever, permitted to receive the emolument s of 
the readership until Michaelmas 1649, after 
which date all record of him disappears. It 
IS not probable that he survived to the Resto- 
ration, as in that case his spirited conduct 
and pecuniary losses would have met witli 
recognition. 

[Eobinson’s Eeg. of Merchant Taylors’ School: 

Easti, i. 477, 508, 
^^^^^'^^■s’sEeg.ofthe Visitors 
of the Univ. of Oxford, 1647-58 (Camd. Soc.)] 

C. J. E. 

{ (Siojsr Teeeedyn) 
Ar translator of the ‘Marrow 

o± Modern Divinity ’ into Welsh. It is de- 
scribed as hy E, E. (Edward Eisher) fa. v 1 
m Enghsh, and by J. E. in Welsh, pnnted 
m London by T. Mahh and A. Coles, for 

the sign of the Bible, m Corn Street, in the 


' city of Bristol, KJf)!. Tlio dedication, to tho 
Herberts, Morgans, Kenuys, Williams of 
Gwent, is dated 20 July i()60; the intro- 
duction to the rcadiir, apologising* for many 
errors, is dated 10 May 1651. Edwards was 
ejected from Tredynock in Momuouthsliiiu. 

^ [Eowlauds’s Cambrian IJibliography ; i)r. 
1 homaa Eces’s Ilisl/. of Eroi. Noucoofonnity iis 
Wales, 2nd od. p. 77 note.] R. J, J, 

EDWARDS, JOHN' (1637-1716), Cal- 
vinislic divine, second son of Thomas Ed- 
wards, author of ‘Cangrama’ [< 1 . v.1, wa, 4 > 
born at Hertford 26 lAb. 1637, and admil/tcal 
into Merchant Taylors’ School at the ago of 
ten. Having spent seven ymirs there under* 
MnDugard’s cjin^, he was ai)poin ted (i 0 M ariffi 
1653-4) sixar ol St. John’s Col l('g( 3 , Cambridge} 
(College Acy. ), wbich at that tiuui was under 
the prosidmicy of Dr. Anthony Tuclnioy, a 
presbyteriau divine, emimmt ’ alike for his 
learning and love of discipline, i^klwards’s 
conduct and prolicimicy secured him a scho- 
larship, and bfiforo (as wtdl as aftnr) gradu- 
ating lie \vas a])pointod a moderator in the 
schools. In J()r)7 h(} was admitt((d B.A., 
elected fellow 23 JMarcb 1658-9, jind i)ro- 
ceedcci to the degree of M'.A. in 1 661 . Soon 
afterwards h(} was ordalmal (bnicon by San- 
derson, hislio]) of Ijincoln, who at. (he same 
time engaged him to i)i;(Mich a sermon at 
the next ordination. In, KJO-t h(} look Dm 
charg(} of Trinity Church, Camljridge, whew 
his preaching* — ])lain, jiraidhtal, and tmniio- 
rate- attracted much no1h‘(‘, and he won tJie 
good opinion of his parishiomirH by his S(kIu- 
loiis ministrations among the si(*.k during a 
visitation ol the plagmn A few yiairs Uiter. 
hav,ing tak(iu (lie degree of H.D., he was 
chosen lecturer of Bury Kl,. Iklmunds, but 
retamed the cilice only twelve montlis, pn*- 
l(u*ring collegia liic}. HD position, howi.wer, 
at Stu Jcdui’s becaiue imtenahle on account 
ol Ins Galvinistic views, and as In , 3 met with 
no sympathy from the mast er he resigned liis. 
fellowship and entered 'Ifrinity Hall as a fol- 
, low commoner, performing the regular ( 3 xor- 
ciscs m ci*yii law. lint the parishioners of 
ot. bcpiuchre’s, Camliridge, having invited 
him to be their minister, he resmmHl his 
clerical functions, and about the same time 
improved his worldly estate by marriage witli 
the widow of Alderman Lane, who had hmrn 
a successful attorney in the town. Aft, or <lc- 

/I preferment lie was pri'scnted 

(1683) to the vicarage of St. Peter’s, OoIcIu^b- 
ter, a benehce which he retained some three 
years until declining health and waning ponu- 

lanty induced him to seek retirement in n 
Oambndgeshtte village, and to make tlioprests 
rather than the pulpit the moans of diiruHiim 
his opinions. In 1697 ho was onco moru in 
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Cambridge, driven there, it would seem, by 
his need of books, and busy with his pen. In 
1699 he took the degree of D.D., and until 
the close of his long life, which occurred on 
16 April 1716, devoted himself to study and 
to the publication of theological works. He 
was left a widower in 1701, and soon after- 
wards married Catherine Lane (niece of his 
first wife's husband), who survived until 
1745. Edwards’s reputation as a Calvinistic 
■divine stands high. The writer of his memoir 
in the ^ Biographia Britannica ’ says that ‘ by 
his admirers he was said to have been the 
Paul, the Augustine, the Bradwardine, the 
Calvin of his age.’ While acknowledging his 
industry, learning, and fairness in controversy, 
it is scarcely necessary to add that such eulogy 
is extravagant. Out of the forty or more 
works which he published between 1690 and 
Ms death, one at least merits special notice, 
namely, the ' Socinians’ Creed,’ intended to 
controvert Locke’s ^ Peasonableness of Chris- 
tians, as declared in the Scriptures.’ Ilearne 
{Coll, i. Oxf. Hist. Soc.) says: H am told 
that Dr. John Edwards of Cambridge, author 
of ‘‘The Preacher ” (which some say, though 
I think otherwise, is a very trite, silly book), 
has assumed to himself the honour of being 
author of “ The Preservative against Soci- 
nianism,” written by Dr. Jonathan Edwards, 
principal of Jesus College in Oxford.’ It is 
likely enough that some confusion may have 
been made between two contemporary authors 
of the same name writing upon the same sub- 
ject ; but there seems no reason to believe that 
J ohnEd wards was guilty of the charge alleged 
against him. His works are: 1. ‘ The Plague 
of the Heart,’ a sermon, Cambridge, 1665, 
4to. 2. ‘ Cometomantia : a Discourse of 
Comets [by J. E. ?],’ 1084, 8vo. 3. ‘ A De- 
monstration of the Existence and Providence 
of God, from the Contemplation of the Vi- 
sible Structure of the Greater and Lesser 
World,’ 1690, 8vo. 4. ‘ An Inquiry into 
Four Itemarkable Texts of the Hew Testa- 
ment [Matt. ii. 23, 1 Cor. xi. 14, xv. 29, 
1 Peter iii. 19, 20],’ Cambridge, 1692, 8vo. 
5. ‘A Further Inquiryinto certain Bemark- 
ahle Texts,’ London, 1692, 8vo. 6. ‘A Dis- 
■course on the Authority, Stile, and Perfection 
of the Books of the Old and New Testament,’ 
•3 vols. 1693-5, 8vo. 7. ‘ Some Thoughts 
concerning the several Causes and Occasions 
-of Atheism, especially in the Present Age, 
with some brief Ileflections on Socinianism 
and on a late Book entituled “ The lleason- 
ahleuess of Christianity as deliver’d in the 
Scriptures,” ’ London, 1695, 4to. 8. ‘ Socini- 
anismUnmask’d,’ London, 1696, 8vo. 9. ‘The 
Socinian Creed,’ London, 1697, 8 VO. 10. ‘Brief 
Eemarks on hir. Whiston’s new Theory of 
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the_ Earth,’ 1697, Svo. 11. ‘A Brief Vindi- 
cation of the Fundamental Articles of the 
Christian Faith, . , . from Mr. Lock’s Be- 
flections upon them in his “ Book of Edu- 
cation,”’ &c., 1697, Svo. 12. ‘Sermons on 
Special Occasions and Subjects,’ 1698, Svo. 
13. ^HoXyTToUCKos 2o(;t>ia, a Oompleat History 
of all Dispensations and Methods of Beli- 
gion,’ 2 vols. London, 1699, Svo. 14. ‘The 
Eternal and Intrinsick Beasons of Good 
and Evil,’ a sermon, Cambridge, 1699, 4to. 
15. ‘A Free hut Modest Censiiro on the late 
Controversial Writings and Debates of Mr. 
Edwards and Mr. Locke,’ 1698, 4to. 16. ‘A 
Plea for the late Mr. Baxter, in Answer to 
Mr. Lohb’s Charge of Socinianism,’ 1699, 8vo. 
17. ‘ Concio ct Determiiuitio pro gradu Doc- 
toratus in Sacra Theologia,’ Cantab., 1700, 
12mo. 18. ‘A Free Discourse concerning 

Truth and Error, especially in matters of 
Beligion,’ 1701, Svo. 19. ‘ Exercitations . . . 
on several Important Places ... of the Old 
and New Testaments,’ 1702, Svo. 20. ‘The 
Preacher, a discourse showing what are the 
particular Ollices and Employments of those 
of that character in the Church,’ 3 parts, 
London, 1705-7, Svo. 21. ‘The Heinoiis- 
ness of England’s Sins,’ a sermon, 1707, Svo. 

22. ‘One Nation ; one Knig,’ sermon on the 
union of England and Scotland, 1707, Svo. 

23. ‘ Veritas Bediix : Evangelical Truths Be- 
stored,’ 3 vols. Ijondon, 1707-8, 1725-6, fob 
and Svo. 24. Sermon on War, 1708, Svo. 
25. ‘ Four Discourses, . . . being a Vindica- 
tion of my Annotations from the Doctor’s 
[Whitby] Cavils,’ 1710,p8vo. 26. ‘The Di- 
vine Perfections Vindicated,’ 1710, Svo. 
27. ‘ Groat Things done for our Ancestors,’ a 
sermon, 1710, Svo. 28, ‘ The Arminian Doc- 
trines condemn’d by the Holy Scripture, in 
Answer to Dr. Whitby,’ 1711, Svo. 29. ‘A 
Brief Discourse [on Bev. ii. 4-5],’ 1711, Svo. 
30. ‘ Some Brief Observations on Mr. Whis- 
ton’s late Writings,’ 1712, Svo. 31. ‘Some 
Animadversions on Dr. Clarke’s Scripture- 
Doctrine of the Trinity,’ 1712, Svo. 31. A 
supplement to the above, 171 3, Svo, 32. ‘Tlieo- 
logia Beformata,’ 2 vols. 1713, fol. 34. ‘ How 
to judge aright of the Former and Present 
Times,’ accession sermon, 17 14, 4to. 35. ‘ Some 
Brief Critical Bemarks on Dr. Clarke's last 
papers,’ 1714, Svo. 30. ‘Some New Dis- 
coveries of the Uncertainty, Deficiency, and 
Corruptions of Human Knowledge,' &c., 
1714, Svo. 37. ‘ The Doctrines controverted 
between Papists and Protestants . . . Con- 
sidered,’ 1724, Svo. 37. ^ A Discourse con- 
cerning the True Import of the words Elec- 
tion and Beprobation,’ 1735, Svo. 

[Bobinson’s Bog. of Merchant Taylors’ School; 
Wilson’s Hist, of Merchant Taylors’ School; 
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giQ^apliia Brit. ; Baker’s ITist. oi St. John s, 

Cambridge (Mayor) ; Brit. Mus. Lib. Cat.] 

m <J • Jn\» 

EDWAEDS, JOHN (SIOK y Pottae) 
(1700 P-1776), Eoet, 'bom in Glyn Ceiriog ' m 
Penbiglishire about 1700, was a weaver by 
trade, but is said in early life to liavo spout 
seven years as“ assistant to a bookseller in 
London, and during that time is supposed to 
have gained considerable information. Ho 
was a poet of some merit, had two sons named 
Cain and Abel, of whom some local poet wrote 
the following' jingle : — 

Cain ac Abel, cyn ac obill, 

Abel a Chain, obill a chyn. 

Cain gained some note as a publisher of alma- 
nacs. Edwards x^-epared his own monu- 
ment, and inscribed thereon 1 Cor. xv. 5^3, in 
Latin, He died in 1776. His translation of 
Banyan’s Tilgrim’s Progress’ was published 
in 1767-8. 

TEo-wlands’s Cambrian Bibliography.] 

li. S. J. 

EHWAEDS, JOHN (1714-1780), dis- 
senting minister at Leeds, Yorkshire, was 
bom in 1714. He published in 1758 ‘ A Vin- 
dication of the Protestant Hoctrino of Justi- 
fication and its Preachers and Professors from 
the unjust Charge of Antinomianism ; ex- 
tracted fcom a letter of the Eev. Mr. llobt. 
Trail, a minister in the city of London, to a 
minister in the country,’ his object being to 
testify to the world the doctrines advanced 
by him in his ipublic ministry, which were 
the same as laic, down by Trail in this letter. 
In 1762 appeared 'The Safe Hetrcat from 
impending Judgments,’ the substance of a 
sermon ])reached by Edwards at Leeds, a 
second edition of which was issued in 1773. 
At the end of this sermon is advertised ' The 
Christian Indeed,’ another work by the same 
author. Edwards also edited ' A Collection 
of Hymns and Spiritual Songs for the use 
of Serious and Devout Christians of all De- 
nominations,’ of which a second edition, ' with 
iterations,’ was published in 1769. He died 
in 1785. A mezzotint portrait after J. llus- 
sell, engraved by J. Watson, is dated 1772. 

[Watt’s Bihl. Brit. ; Brit. Mas. Cat. ; Brom- 
ley’s Cat. of Portraits, 360.] A. V. 

EDWAEDS, JOHN (SioK Ceibioq) 
(1747-1792), Welsh poet, was born at Crogen 
Wladys in Glyn Ceiriog in 1747. LIo, 
Owen Jones (Myfyr), and Eobert Hughes 
(Eohin Ddu 0 Eon), were the founders of 
Cymdeithas y Gwyneddigion, or the Venodo- 
tian Society, 1770. Sion Ceiriog, as he was 
called, wrote an awdl (ode) for the meeting 


of the society on St. David’s day, 1778; lu^ 
was its secretary in 1779-80, and itiS ])resl- 
dont ill 1783. He died Huddenly in (792, 
aged 46. John Jones, (Uan-y-Gors, contri- 
buted some memorial verK(^s t o the ' Geir- 
gi*awn’ of June 1796, with these priJatory 
remarks: ' To the memory of John l^idwards,, 
Glynceiriog, in the parish of I Jangolleii, I )(Ui- 
bigh, shire, who was generally known, as Sion 
Ceiriog, a poet, an orator, and an astronomer, 
a curiouH iiistorian of sea and land, a manipu- 
lator of musical instrument.s, a t rue loviu* of 
his country and of his Welsh metluu’ tongue, 
who, 1,0 the groat regret of Ins friends, died 
and was huriod in Loudon, Septeiubor 1792.’ 

[P\)ulkes’s Cmirlyfr Bywgraffiatlol, 1H70.] 

E. J. L 

BBWAEDS, JOHN (175^1832), poeti- 
cal writer, the eldi^st sen of James .Edwards 
of Old Court, CO. Widvlow, by Aimc!, second 
daughter of Thomas Tciiisen, a son of Areh,- 
bishoi)Tenison, was horn in 1761. He became 
an oiliccu- of light dragoons in the voluntican,* 
army of Ireland, and rose , 5 to tho rank of 
licutenant-colonil. In honour of tln^ I'ermi 
to whicli he hdonged h(i wrote 'The .Patriot 
Soldier: a Po(mi,’ Nottingham, 17tSd, Ito, 
38 xd>* He also ])ul)lislieil ‘ Ka,tbltu'.n : a 
Ballad from Ancient Irish Tradition/ 1808, 
4to ; 'Abradatos and Panlhea; a, ITagcaly/ 
1808, 8vo ; ‘ Inten^sts of Irehind/ ijondon, 
1815, and an c^ssay upon the improvi'mmit 
of hank-notes, Liverpool, 1820. .Edwards 
died owner of Old Court in .1 832. 1 1.o married 
Charlotte, fifth daughter of .rohu Wright 
of Nottingham, who bore him three sons and 
two daughters, 

[Burke’s Landed Cuaitry; Watt's Bib liethoea 
Brit.; Creswoll’s Nottingham J.klnting, ]). 38.] 

A. V. 

ED WAEBS, JONATHAN, D.D. (1629-- 
17 12), controversialist, was born at W rexlnuu, 
Denbighshire, in 1629. lie entered as ase.rvltor 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1665, and took 
his B.A. degree in October 1669. In 1662 
he was elected fellow of Jesus, and proceod(;d 
B.D, in March 1609. His first ])rofermont 
was the rectory of Kiddington, Oxfordshirti, 
wliich he exchanged in IGBi for that of 
Ilinton-Anr )ner, nam')shiro, On the 
motion of ohn Lloyd, principal of Jesus 
College, to the bishopric of St. David’s, Ed- 
wards was unanimously elected (2 Nov. KhSO) 
his successor; he was made D.D. on 1 Dec. 
1686, and held the olfice of vice-chancellor 
from 1689 to 1091.^ In 1687 he became 
treasurer of Llandaff, and was x^roctor for 
the chapter of Llandaff in tho convocation 
of 1702. He held, apparently along with 
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Hinton- Ampner, a living in Anglesea, and darn Rwr, _ Cardiganshire, 27 Oct. 1809. 
another in Carnarvonshire. The family library was all Welsh, consisting 

Edwards published the first part of his chiefly of religious books, and of these Ed- 
‘ Preservative against Socinianism ’ in 1693, wards made good use. His first school was 
but the work was not completed till ten kept by a superannuated old soldier, the 
years later. His fundamental position is second by an uncle, the third by a clergy- 
that Eaustus Socinus is not to be allowed to man. At this last he began his acquaint- 
rank as a heretic, but treated, like Muham- ance with Greek and Latin. His fatiier in- 
mad, as the founder of a new religion (pt. i. tended him to remain at home on the farm, 
p. 7). The Socinians, who had many pas- Probablyahout this time bepuzzled his neigh- 
sages of arms with Edwards’s contemporary hours wit h metaphysical questions, asking, for 
and namesake, John Edwards, D.D. (1637- instance, whether it were more proper to con- 
1716) [q. V.], scarcely noticed the ' Prcscr- sider the creation as existing in God or God 
yative ; ’ in fact, by the time it was finished, in creation. A neighbour induced the father 
the Socinian controversy was practically over, to send him to resume his studies at Aber- 
its place being already taken by the Arian con- ystwy th. He formed a permanent friendship 
troversy, initiated by Thomas Emlyn [q. v.] with his new teacher, a Mr. Evans, who was 
The title of Edwards’s book was borro\ved by a good mathematician, llis resources failing, 
Edward Nares, D.D. (1716-1841) [q. v.] he set up a school on his own account. About 
Edwards figures in the Antinomian con- this time he first saw an English magazine, 
troversy which agitated the presbyterians A chance sight of Hllackwood’ gave him a 
and independents of London, in consequence strong desire to know something of English 
of the alleged anti-Calyinistic tendency of literature. 

Dr. Daniel Williams’s ‘ Gospel Truth,’ 1691. His next move was to IJangeitho, to a 
Stephen Lobh, the independent, quoted Ed- school kept by a Rev, John Jones. Here he 
wards as condemning the positions of Wil- read the classics and Logan to preach. He 
liams, but Edwards in a letter to Williams failed in fluency, and his voice was not good, 
(dated from Jesus College, 28 Oct. 1697) In 1830 he 1 eft Llaugeitho to become a teacher 
justified the statements of Williams on the in a private family. Hero ho heard of the 
points in dispute. A controversy on original new university in London. He knew of no 
sin with Daniel Whitby, D.D., Edwards did other open to a Calvinistic methodist, and 
not live to finish. He died 20 July 1712. sought the necessary permission of the as- 
He is buried in the chapel of Jesus College, sociation to study there. It was at last 
to the repairs of which he had given nearly granted, but his funds only supported him 
1,000^. His books he left to the college in London through one winter. In 1832 he 
library. took charge of the English methodist church 

He published ; 1. ‘ A Preservative against at Laugharno in Carmarthenshire, where he 
Socinianism,’ &c., pt. i. Oxford, 1693, 4to ; remained a year and a half, and had useful 
Srd edition, 1698, 4to; pt. ii, 1694, 4to; practice in speaking English, lie next studied 
pt. hi. MDCxnvii, i.e. 1697, 4to ; pt. iv. 1703, at Edinburgh, where he worked hard, and was 
4to ; the Index to the four parts is by Thomas enabled, through the intervention of Professor 
Hearne. 2. ^Remarks on a Dock ... by Wilson (Christoplier North), with whom he 
Dr. Will. Sherlock . . . entitled, A Modest "was a great favourite, to take lus degree at 
Examination of the Oxford Decree,’ &c., the end of thi’ee, instead of four, years. He 
Oxford, 1695, 4to. 3. ‘ The Exposition given returned to Wales the first of his denomina- 
by the Bishop of Sarum of the 2nd Article tion to Avin the degree of M.A. He was 
. . . examinee.,’ 1702 (Watt). 4. ^The Doc- ordained at NeAvcastlo Emlyn in 1837, and 
trine of Original Sin . . . vindicated from shortly after opened a school at Bala in con- 
the Exceptions ... of D. Whitby,’ Oxford, junction with his brother-in-law, the Rev. 
1711, 8vo (Whitby replied in ^ A Full An- David Charles [see Ciiahles, Thomas, ad 
swer,’ &c., 1712, 8vo). Edwards’s letter to fin.’jj and for fifty years was principal of 
Williams appears at p. 70 of the latter’s what has now long been known as Bala 
^Answer to the Report which the United College. In 1844 he started a small maga- 
Ministers drew up,’ &c., 1698, 12mo. zine, ‘ Yr Esponiwr ’ (‘ The Expositor’ ), and in 

[Wood’ 3 AthenifiOxoia.l 692 .ii. 898; Chalmers’s January 1845 he sent forth the first number 
Biog. Diet. 1814, xiii. 52 ; Edwards’s works.] of ‘ Y Traethodydd’ (‘TheEssayist ),a(iuar- 

A, G-. terly magazine, Avhich has continued to appear 

regularly ever since. Of this he was editor 
EDWARDS, LEWIS, D.D. (1809-1887), for ten years, and in it some of his best essays 
Welsh Calvinistic methodist, son of a small made their first appearance. This magazine 
farmer, was born at Pwllcenawon, Llanba- took its place at once as the best in the Ian- 
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guage. There were essays on Plomer, G-oetbe, 
Kant, Coleridge, Hamilton, Mill, &c. ITo 
was one of the most finished writers of Welsli 
in his day. Most of his essays were after- 
wards collected andpuhlished as ^Traethodaii 
Llenyddol a Duwinyddol ’ (f Essays, Literary 
and Theological,’ 1867, 2 vols.Svo). In 1847 lie 
started the ^ Geiniogwerth. ’ Q Pennyworth’). 
In 1855 he visited the continent to perfect his 
knowledge of German and French. His col- 
lege lectures were at first chiefly classical, but 
gradually became more theological. He lec- 
tured on the evidences, the principles of mo- 
rality, the laws of thought, the philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle. He did not write his lec- 
tures, but it was his habit to study each subj oct 
thoroughly, smoking the whole time. 'lie 
spoke without hesitation, but slowly, so that 
each student could write all while listening. 
His best-known work is his ^ Athrawiacithyr 
lawn ’ Atonement ’ ), 18G0, of which an Eng- 
lish translation appeared in 1886 ; and a se- 
cond edition of tlie original, with a memoir 
by his son, Principal Edwards, M.A., 
of Aberystwyth, in 1887. About 1 8G2 he 
was offered the honorary degi'ee of I). I), by 
Princeton College, IJ.S.A,, but he declined it. 
His own university oliered him the same 
degree in 1865, and he went to Edinburgh to 
receive it. In 1875 his friends and admirers 
gave him a handsome testimonial, which 
placed him for the future in a position of 
comfort. He died 19 July 1887, and his 
remains were interred in the same grave as 
those of Thomas Charles of Bala [fi.v.], whose 
granddaughter he had married. 

[Principal Edwards’s Memoir, 1887.] E. J. J. 

EDWARDS, PJCHAKD (1528 ?»1566), 
poet and playwright, a native of Somerset- 
shire, horn abont 1523, was educated at Cor- 
pus Christi College, Oxford. He took liis 
bachelor’s degree in 1544, and in the same 
year was elected to a fellowship at Corpus. 
In 1547 he was nominated student of Christ 
Chureh and created M.A. At Oxford lie 
studied music under George Etheridge. On 
leping the university he entered himself at 
^iMoln s Inn, hut does not appear to have 
followed the profession of the law. He be- 
came a gentleman of the Chapel Eoyal, and 
m io61 was appointed master of the children 
of the chapel. In January 1664-5 a tragedy 
by Edwards was performed hy the children 
ot the chapel before the queen at Ilich- 

Poetry, 1879, 1 . 183). He attended the queen 

her visit to Oxford in 1666, and compered 

A ?pfpamment the play of ‘ Palamon 

mil ^ ^as acted in Christ Church 
ttail. ihe play (which has not come down) 


gave great satisfactioti ; tlio queen ^ lauglied 
keartily thereat, and gave the autlior . . . 
great tiianks for lus ])ains’ (Wood). .Ed- 
wards died 31 Oct. 1566 (IlAWjaNH, 

1853, p. 521). 

Only one play of Edwards is extant, ‘Idio 
excolloiit Oouiedio ot two the moste failli- 
fullest Froondes, Damon and Pithias,’ Ac., 
1571, 4to; 2nd edition, 1582. This idav, 


iniblished in ^ The Paradyse of Daynty Dcs 
vises, wMcli first appeanul in 1576 aud])a,S 8 t 3 d 
througli eight editions in tAvonty-four years. 
It is stated on the title-pag(^ of tlioanlhology 
that the ^ sundry pitliie aiul learned inven- 
tions were 'devised and Avritten for the most 
part by M. Ikhvards, sometime of luu,* ma- 
jesties cha])el.’ Some of J^khvards’s iiooms 
are not Avitliout grace and tendernesH. Uy 
his contemporaries he Avas gn^ally admiixML 
and Ihomas Twine proclaimed him to bo 

The lloAvor of mir realm 

And Pliamix of out- aijro. 


Bariiabe Googo oiilogis(‘s him in 'Eglon-s, 
E])itaplies, and Flonettes,’ 1563; Tiirbervdh^ 
has an 'oi)itai)lL’oiihim in ^ Epitamhs, Mni-. 
giams, Songs, atul Sonnets,’ 1567 (whcu’c tins 

|ci)itaph’_hy Twhui also (iccurs) ; WcldH,. 
in his ^Diacourso of English Eootry ’ I58(>, 
Putteiham in his ‘ Art of English Pon.sin,’ 
lobJ, and Monis in ‘ Pallailis 'ramia,M59S, 
have coinmcndatniy iKitioc.s of hi in. A part 
/txrf Song'Ll Oomnieiulalion of 'Miisiok’ 
( Whore gripyiiggricf (lie hart would wound,' 
iic.) is given in ‘ .Romeo and JiiUet,’ act iv. 

xrrF *£. Pbui'is iwo ])re, served in 
Cotton M8. Tit. A. xxiv. The ‘MV. Ed- 
wareW who wot-e ‘An .Ejiytaplm „f the 
Lord of Pembroke’ (licensed in 1669) is not 
to bed with tlio author of ‘Damon 

and 1 itliuis. Wart.on meutious tlmi; a col- 
lectionol short ooniic .storie.s, printed in 1570, 
h.l., bettlorihhyMaisterRichardEdwardes 
maystcr of her iimiostioa revels ’ (Edwards 
was not ina.ster of the i-cmds), was among the 
books ol Oho late Mr. William Colli, m of 
Cdiicliestcr, now dispersed.’ 

.ms “if ’ v' 5 llniv. 

pp. 36^ 521, 924-7; Colliors Hist, of l.lngl 

priim. Poetix 1879, i. 183-4, ii. 389-93; Wuv- 

loZ bngl. Pootry, od, llazlitt, iv. 213- 

%Zv Old Plays, cd. llazlilt, vol. iv.; 

Colliors Bibhogr. Cat. ; Pitson’s 1)11,1. I’aot. 
Corsers Colloctanoa.] jj ’ 

t-®- (1811-1 886), 

Tsn +1 .lacthodist, was born in 

1811 , the year m which the Calvinisticmotho- 
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(lists first assumed the power to ordaiu tluur 
own ministers ; and lie grew u]) amid tfie 
controversy ov(n' Calvin’s five groat ])()ints. 
Ebenezov Morris, John l^lias, &c., wi're then 
leading lights in the denomination. In 1835 
he becauio editor of ' CronicL yr Oes,’ per- 
haps the first Welsh political paper ; this ho 
conducted for four years, writing most of it 
himself. The leaders in the Clirouitde ’ for 
183() on the ^ITonso of Lords,’ ‘ The Ballot,’ 
and ‘ Church Rates’ were stronglyradical, and 
they hronght on young J^dwards the (‘Largo 
of socialism and sympathy with Tom Paine. 
Erom 1 839 to 1 874 ho was secretary oC the Oal- 
vinistic Methodist Association. In January 
1845 ap])earedthe first number of the ^Trae- 
tho(lyd(l,’ of which ho was co-editor with his 
namesake Lewis Edwards [q. v.] till 1855, 
and after that with another till his death in 
188(). He was editor of the ^Drysorfa’ (a 
magazine founded in 1779 by Thomas Charh's 
of Bala [q. v.]), 184G-SC. Besides this he 
■)ublishc(t two volumes of the ' Preacher,’ a 
]iymn-l)()ok, the Welsh Psalmist ; ^ JMethodist 
liiaryj^ James Hughes’s HLvpnsitor,’ w'ith 
additional notes ; Henry Roes’, of Liveiqiool, 
^ Sermons,’ 3 vols. lie was the first iiO publish 
a serial story in Welsh; ofthcselic wrote three. 

[Memoir in Brysorfa for Septoiuber and Oclo- 
hor 1886.] R. J. J. 

EDWARDS, SYDENHAM TEAK 
(1769 P-1819), natural historical draughts- 
man, was the son of a schoolmaster and or- 
ganist at Abergavenny. Having made copies 
of certain plates in Curtis’s ^ Flora Loiuli- 
nensis,’ they were seen by a Mr. Denham, and 
by him brought under the notice of Wil- 
liam Curtis, the founder of the Hlotanical 
Magazine ’ [q. v.], who was so pleased with 
their execution that he sent for Edwards 
to London, and there had him instructed in 
drawing. From 1798 onwards Edwards 
made nearly the whole of the drawings for 
the Mlotanical Magazine,’ and several for the 
* Flora Londinensis.’ He accompanied Curtis 
on various excursions, that the plants and 
animals they found might be drawn from life. 
His patron died in 1799, but Edwards con- 
tinued to furnish the * Botanical Magazine ’ 
with drawings, and he also issued six parts 
of ‘ Cynographia Britannica, consisting of 
Coloured Engravings of the various Breeds 
of Dogs in Great Britain,’ &c., London, 
1800-6, 4to. He also supplied the plates of 
a serial publication, the ' New Botanic Gar- 
den,’ which began in 1805, was completed in 
1807, and was reissued by a different publisher 
in 1812 with text, the title being altered to 
/ The New FloraBritannica.’ In 1814 Edwards 
was induced to withdraw from the ^Botanical 


Magazine, ami to start the LBotanical Re- 
th(^ texj oC^Thich was at first con- 
ta-ibnUid I'.y -T. ]?. Iuir-GiiwlGr,and at a later 
ponod by .l>. John Lindbiy. Edwards died 
at (iiiciai s Itlms, ]!r„mpton, 8 Eeb. 1819, ia 
lus lilty-firsl'i year. 

[(loneral ludox Bot. Mag. (]828). pp. x-xii; 
Gout. Miig. (1819), vol Ixxxix. pt. i. p, 188 1 

D. D. L 


EDWARDS, THOMAS (J. 1695), poet, 
was till*, aaithor of two long narrative poems^ 
'Cepluilus and Procris’ and ^Narcissus,’ is- 

V Jolin Wolfe in 
1695. Jlio hook is dedicated to ‘Thomas 
Argali, Estiuirc,’ and although Edwards’s 
name docs not ajipear on the title-page, it is 
appmuhvl to tlu^ prefatory matter and to the 
cud of each jiooin. As early as 22 Oct. 1593 
‘ a hoolce entytuled “Procris and Cephalus,” 
(livklod into ibnre ])!irtd3S,’ was entered in the 
Stationers’ registers and licensed to Wolfe. 
A ])asHage in Thomas Nashe’s ‘Have with 
you 1.0 HnilVon Walden’ (1596) referred to 
t he poc^m, and was until recently misinter- 
inMled to inqily that Anthony Glmte [q. v.] 
was its autlior. JMcnOon is also made of a 
nnem called ‘Ciqihahis and Procris’ in W[il- 
iam] C[lerlve]’s ‘ Polimanteia,’ 1595. The 
work lias only lately come, to light. In 1807 
a fragment was discovered in Sir Charles 
Ishands lilirary at Lamjiort Hall, Nottingham j 
in 1878 a com])lcte copy, and the only one 
known, was found in tlio 'Peterborough Cathe- 
dral Library. The hitter was reprinted, with 
elaborate critical ap])aratus, by Mr. W. E. 
Buckley for the Roxburglie Club in 1882. 
‘ Cephalus and Procris ’ is in heroic couplets, 
‘Narcissus’ in seven-lino stanzas; Ovid’s, 
st.ories are for the most part followed, but 
there is much originality in the general treat- 
ment, and real poetic feeling throughout. 
Each poem concludes with a lyrical envoy; 
that to ‘ Narcissus ’ refers in appreciative 
terms to Spenser, Daniel, Watson, and Mar- 
lowe under the names ‘ Collyn,’ ‘ Rosamond,’' 
‘ Amintas,’ and ‘ Lcandcr.’ ‘ Adon,’ another 
of Edwards’s heroes, is ])robably Shakespeare. 
The poet is doubtless identical with a Thomas 
Edwards who contribiited to Adrianus Ro- 
manus’s ‘Parvum Thoatrum Urbium, ’Frank- 
fort, 1595, fifty-five Latin hexameters on 
the cities of Italy (reprinted and translated 
in Robert Vilvain’s ‘ Ifnchiridium Epigram- 
inatum Latino-Anglicum,’ London, 1654). 
Two short poems signed ‘Edwardes,’ from 
Tanner MS. 306, f. 176, are printed as hy 
the author of ‘ Cephalus and Procris ’ in Mr. 
Buckley’s volume. 

There is some reason to suppose that the’ 
poet was an Oxford man, but it is not possible 
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to identify him with certainty. The name is 
a common one. One Thomas Edwards, of a 
Berkshire family, became fellow of All Souls’ 
Colleo-e, Oxford, in 1579, j>roceeded B.A. on 
26 March 1582, B.C.L. on 19 Nov. 15S4, and 
B.O.L. on 17 Dec. 1590. He was afterwards, 
according to Wood, chancellor to the Bisliop 
of London, and gave a few hooks to the Bod- 
leian Library and to Christ Church. 

A second*^ Thomas Edwards (probably of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, B.A. 1578-9, 
M.A. 1582) became rector of Langenhoe, 
Essex, on 1 Oct. 1618; a third, the author 
of ‘ Gangrrena ’ is noticed below ; a fourth 
was biiriedin Westminster Abbey on 21 April 
1624 ; a fifth liad a son of the same name, 
-^ho entered the Inner Temple in _ 1647;^ a 
sixth, a schoolmaster, is the subject of a 
poem in the Tanner MSS. 

[her. W. E. Buckley’s Ccplinlus and Procris 
(Eoxburglie Club), 1882, contains all accussiblo 
information.] S. L. L. 

EDWARDS, THOhl AS (1599-1 647) , pu- 
ritan divine and author of ‘ Cdangrfona,’ Ijorn 
in 1599, was educated at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, and in due course proceeded to 
the two degrees in arts. On 14 July 1625 
he was incorporated at Oxford University, 
hut he continued to reside at Cambridge, 
where, after taking orders, he was appointed 
a university preacher, and earned the name 
of ‘ Young Luther.’ In Eebruary 1627 ho 
^reached a sermon in which he counselled 
!iis hearers not to seek carnal advice when in 
douht ; declared he would testify and teach 
no other doctrine though the day of judg- 
ment were at hand, and was committed to 
prison until he could find bonds for his appear- 
ance before the ecclesiastical courts. After 
being frequently summoned before the courts, 
he cn 31 March 1628 received an order to 
make a public recantation of his teaching in 
St. Andrew’s Church, with which he com- 
plied on 6 April, a document to that effect 
aeing drawn up and signed by the curate of 
the parish. Edwards did not remain much 
longer at Cambridge, and in the following year 
one of his name, who was in all probability 
the same, was licensed to preach in St. Bo- 
tolph’s, Aldgate, London (Newcottht, Repert. 
Bed. i. 916). His nonconformist tendencies 
very soon excited attention, and it must have 
been shortly after his appointment that he 
found himself among those ^ suppressed or 
suspended’ by Laud (Peiitne, Cant. Doomej 
ed. 1646, p. 373). On regaining his liberty 
to preach, he recommenced his campaign 
against ^popish innovations and Arminian 
tenets’ at various city churches, at Alderman- 
hury, and in Coleman Street. In July 1640, 
on the delivery at Mercers’ Chapel of a sermon 


which he himself describes {Ga’m/r. i. 75) as 
' such a poor sermon as msver a si^ctary in 
England durst have proiichcd in siudi aplaxio 
and at such a time?,’ an attach men t was issiuM 
against him, and lie was prostuiutecl in the 
high commission court, l)ut with what result 
is not known. In alluding to this incidiuit 
Edwards summarises Ins conlannau’sial af-ti- 
tilde at this time in the following words : 
H never had a canonical 1 coat, nevcu' gave a 
pony to the l)uilding of Paul’s, took not tlu^ 
canonicall oath, declined subscription for 
many years before the parliament (though I 
practiscal the old conformity), would not give 
ne oholum quidem to the contril)Utions against 
the Scots, but dissuaded other iniuist(u\s ; 
much lesso did I yoeld to bow at the altar,, 
and at the name oi‘ Jcsiis, or administer the’ 
Lord’s Supper at a tabhi turned altarwise, 
or bring the ])ooplo up to rails, or rtsad tliO' 
Book of Sports, or highly fhitttu* tbo arch- 
bishop in an epistle dedicatory to him, or put) 
articles into tbc high commission conrtaigainst 
any.’ YVlum the ])arliamen t took tlui goviu'u- 
ment into their own hands, and the ])ri'.sl)y- 
terian party was in the asciuidant, Edwa,L'(ls 
came forward as oiu^ of tluur most ziailoiis 
sui)portors, not only lU’oacliing, praying, and 
stirring up iJio peo])le to stand liy th(uu, but 
even advancing momy {ib. pt. i. p. 2). ll(^ 
rofiisexl, ho tells ns {jb. pt. iii. pri'f.), many 
groat livings, preferring t.o preach in various 
localities wluu’is he consklenul bis service, s 
were most needed. Christchurch, Loinloiv 
Hertford, Dnnmow, and Godaiming wero 
among the jdaccs which lu^ mori^ frcc|uontly 
visited, and at one time lui was in the luibjt 
of making three or four journeys a week 
between the last-named town and London- 
As a rule ho refused to bo ^laid for hia aor-' 
mons, and ho boastt.nl that, notwithstanding- 
his constant preaching, he had for the two 
years 1645-6 receiviM no more than 40^. i)er 
annum. He could, however, afford to bo .in- 
different in the matter of payment, since lu> 
had married a lady who brought with, lier a 
considerable fortune. As soon as the inde- 
pendents began to come prominently forward 
Eelwards attacked thorn with unexamjiled 
fury from the pulpit, and in 1 644 published 
^ Antapologia, or a full Answer to the Apo- 
logeticall N arration of Mr. G oodwin, Mr, Nye, 
Mr. Sympson, Mr. Burro ughes, Mr. Bridge, 
Members of the Assembly of Divines,’ wherein 
are handled many of the controversies of these 
times, containing a violent indictment of the 
divines named on the title-page, but mild 
and reasonable by comparison with his next 
work. This was ' Gangrsena ; or a Catalogue 
and Discovery of many Erronrs, Heresies, 
Blasphemies, and pernicious Practices of the 
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Soctaries of tliis Tirao, ventc'd and actod in 
England in tlieso fonr last Years,’ wliicli a])- 
peared on 1 G Eelj. 1G4-6. Sixteani sorts of soc- 
tarios were enumerated, 1 80 errors or lieresi(\s, 
and twonty-eiglit alleged malpractices, the 
book concluding witli anoiitcry against tolera- 
tion, wliicli wellnigli exkauat(id the language 
of aljnse. The sensat,ion produced by ‘ Gan- 
grrona’ was inimeuse, A second edition was 
called for immediately, and atiswersto it w(n’e 
published in great numbers. The most im- 
portant of these were from tlu^ ])(nis of Lil- 
ourne., Saltmarsh, Walwyu, aiid John Good- 
win (whoso Cretensis j or a britifo Answer 
to an Ulcerous Treatise . . .intituled ^^Gaix- 
graena,”’ was puhlislied anonymously), and to 
these Edwards replied tlio same year with 
^ The Second Part of G angrjcna ; or a fresh and 
farther Discovery of the Erroiirs, Heresies, 
Blasphemies, and dangtu’ous Proceedings of 
the Sectaries of this Time.’ In this worlc tluire 
is a catalogue of thirty-four errors not previ- 
ously mentioned, and a nnmhor of letters from 
ministers throughout the country giving evi- 
dence in support of Edwards’s charges against 
the independents. The pnl)lication was fol- 
lowed by a fresh crop of pamphlets, and again 
Edwards retaliated with ‘ Tlie Third Part of 
U-angrmna ; or a new and higher Discovery 
of Errours,’ See. The resentment created by 
these successive attacks on the dominant 
party was so great that Edwards in 1G47 
judged it wise to retire to Holland, where, 
ixlmost immediately on his arrival, he was 
seized with an ague, from which ho died on 
24 Aug. He left a daughter and four sons, 
the second of whom was John Edwards, 
1637-1716 [(1. V.]. 

Any controversial value which Edwards’s 
work might possess is almost entirely set at 
nought by the unrestrained virulence of his 
language, and the intemperate fury with 
which he attacked all whose theological opi- 
nions differed, however slightly, from his 
own. He did not hesitate to make outra- 
geous charges on the personal character of 
his opponents, and throughout his manner is 
far more maledictory than argumentative. 
Duller {Appeal of Injured Innocence, pt. vii. 
p. 502, ed. 1G59) remarks ; ^ I knew Mr. Ed- 
wards very well, my contemporary in Queens’ 
Uolledge, who often was transported beyond 
due bounds with the keenness and eagerness 
of his spirit, and therefore I have just cause 
in some things to suspect him.’ Milton, 
whose doctrine of divorce was error Ho. 154 
in the first part of ^ Gangrsena,’ refers to him 
in his lines ^ On the New Eorcers of Con- 
science under the Long Parliament : ’ — 

Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem by Paul, 


Must now 1)0 named and printed heretics 
By shallow Edwards. 

Jeremiah Biirroiigluis {Vindication,^ 2 ed 
1646) writes oi" him : ' I doubt whether there 
ever was a mim who was looked upon as a 
man professing godliiuess tliat ever manifested 
so much boldness and malice against others 
whom ho acknowledged to he religious per- 
sons. 1 liai/ , fiery rage, that im])lacable, irra- 
tional violcnci^ of his against godly persons 
makes inis stand and wonder.’ ^ 

Minor works written by Edwards were: 
L Hlea.sons against the Independent Govern- 
ment of psirticubir Oongr(^gations,’ 1641, an- 
s^yerod 1 )y Ivatherino Ohidloy. 2. * A Treatise 
of tlie Civil Power of Ecclesiasticals, and of 
vSimpiuision from the Ijord’s Supper,’ 1642. 
3.^ Tlie Casting down of the last Stronghold 
of Satan, or a, Trcmtisc against Toleration and 
pretend(ul Liberty of Conscience’ (the first 
part), 1647. 4. ^ The I’articular Visibilitv 
of the Church,’ 1647. Of these Nos. 2 and 
4 are not in the library 0 f the British Museum, 
but arc assigned to Edwards by Wood {Fasti 
Oxon. i. 4 hi). 

[Brook’s Li ves of the Puritans, od. 1813, hi. 82 ; 
Hook’s Eccl. Biog. od. 1847, iii. 557 ; Neal’s Hist, 
of the Puritans, iii. 1 20, 310 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 413 ; P)iog. Brit. (Kippis), sub voc. and 
sub ‘ .Edwards, John;’ Gangrmua, passim.] 

A. V. 

^ EDWARDS, THOMAS (1652-1721), di- 
vim*. and ori(uil,alist, bom ad Llanllochid, near 
Bangor, Carnarvonshin^, in 1652, was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
lii5 took the two di^grt*,es in arts, B.A. 1673, 
M.A. 1677 {Cantab. Gmd}iati,'\1^7 128). 
In the early ])art' of his life lie live, d with Dr. 
Edmund Cast(dl [q. v.], and in 1685 he was 
engaged by Dr. John Eell, dean of Christ 
Church and bisho]) of Oxford, to assist in the 
impression of the New Testaraont in Coptic, 
almost fini slu'-d l)y 1 ) r. H lomas Marshall. At 
the same time he bf^camo clui])lain of Christ 
Church, I le was prcscmtiid to the rectory of 
Aldwinckle All Saints, Northamptonshire, in 
1707, and died in 1721. lie left a Coptic 
lexicon ready for the press, and published 
1 . ‘ A Discourse against 1 ^Ixtmnporary Prayer,’ 
8vo, London, 1703. Tldmund Oalamy re- 
ferred to this book in support of his charge 
of apostasy against Theophilus Dorrington 
[q. V.] {Defence of Moderate Nonconformity, 
1703, pt. i. p. 257). Edwards retorted fiercely 
in 2, ‘Diocesan Episcopacy proved from Holy 
Scripture ; with a letter to Mr. Edmund Ca- 
lamy in the room of a dedicatory epistle,’ 
Bvo, London, 1706. 

[Works ; Bridges’s Northamptonshire (Whal- 
ley), ii. 210, 211.] Gr. Gr. 
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EDWAEDS, THOMAS (1699-1757), 

critic, "was born in 1699. ITis father and 
grandfather had been barristers, and Ed- 
wards, after a private education, was entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn, where he took chaml)ers in 
1721. We learn from one of his sonnets 
upon ‘ a family picture ’ that all his lour 
brothers and four sisters died before him. 
Ilis father dying Avhen he was a young man, 
he inherited a good estate. He preferred lite- 
rature to law, and resided chielly upon his 
paternal estate at Pitshanger, IVliddlosex. In 
1739 he bought an estate at Turrick, Elles- 
borough, Buckinghamshire, Avherc he resided 
from lllOtillhis death. He was electedE.S. A. 
20 Oct. 1745. EdAvards is chielly knoAvn by 
his contiwers}" Avith Warburton. A corre- 
spondent of the Hlentleman’s Magazine’ (lii. 
288) states, upon the alleged authority of Ed- 
wards himself, that he Avas educated at Et^on, 
and elected to a felloAVship at King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Avas alloAved to retain 
his fellowship after accepting a commission 
in the army. While a young ollicer, it is 
added, he met Warburton at llalph ^Vilen’s 
house, Prior Park, and confuted him in a 
question of Grreek criticism, showing that 
Warburton had been misled by trusting to a 
French translation. As EdAvards Avas only 
a year younger than Warburton, Avas never 
at Eton or King’s College, aauxs probably never 
in the army, and had certainly been a barris- 
ter for twenty years when Warburton iirst 
made Allen’s acquaintance (1741), the story 
is chiefly apocryphal. EdAvards is said to 
have first attacked Warburton in a ‘ iMdtcr 
to the Author of a late Epistolary Dedica- 
tion addressed to Mr. W arhurton,’ 17 44. In 
1747, upon the appearance of Warburton’s 
edition of Shakespeare, EdAvards pmhlished a 
‘ Supplement,’ Avhich reached a third edition 
in 1748, and was then called ‘ The Canons 
of Criticism, and a Glossary, being a Sup- 
plement to Mr. Warhurtoii’s edition of Sbax- 
spear, collected from the N otes in that cele- 
brated work and proper to be bound up Avith 
it. By the other Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn.’ 
The first ‘ Gentleman of Lincoln’s Inn ’ Avas 
Philip Carteret Wehh, who published a pam- 
phlet under that name in 1742, The ‘ Canons 
of Criticism ’ reached a sixth edition in 1758 
and a seA’enth edition in 1766. It professes 
to carry out a plan which Warburton, as he 
says in his preiace, had once contemplated, 
of giving explicitly his ^ Canons of Criticism.’ 
It is a very brilhant exposure of Warburton’s 
grotesque audacities. Johnson, Avho had a 
kindness for Warburton, admits that Ed- 
wards made some good hits, but compares 
him to a fly stinging ^ a stately horse ’ (CiiO- 
Bosivell, ii. 10). Edwards’s assault 
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was CilloAved (as Warton says) liy all im- 
partial critics to have been decisive and Judi- 
cious.’ Warburton retorted by a, note in a 
fresh edition of the ‘ Dunciad,’ which greatly 
annoyed EdAvards, who took it for an atitack 
upon his gentility, andrepflied indignantly in 
a preface to later editions. AVarburton dis- 
avoAved this meaning, but in very ollensivo 
terms, in further notes (Popiii, Works'^ 1761^ 
i. 188, V. 288, notes to on Crltkmn 

and Dimciad). Other op)ponent.s of War- 
hurton naturally sympathised Avilh. EdAvards, 
and Akenside addressed an ode to him upon 
the occasion. 

Edwards was aAvriter of sonnets, ofAvhiclx 
about fifty are collcctt'.d in the last edi- 
tions of the ^ Canons of Criticism,’ many 
from Dodsley’s iind Pearcli’s collections. They 
arc of very moderate excellouco, but intcn'.st- 
ing as being upon the ’Miltonic niodcd, auid 
attempts at a form of poetry Avbicb Avas then 
entire .y neghicted. One of tlumi is an an- 
sAA'cr to an ode from the 'sweet Uiinei,,’ Mrs. 
Chapone. Most of the otliers are com- 
jflimeni^ary addresses to his acquaintance. 
EdAvards liad a large niiinher of lit(a*ary 
friends, Avi, ill Avh 0111 he kept up a c.onv'sporui- 
ence. Among tluun Avoro 11. 0. Canduidge, 
Thomas Birch, Isaac Hawkins Browne, 
Artluii* and (George Onslow, Danid AVray, 
and Samuel Uichurdson. Many of his let- 
ters are printed in the third volume of .Ui- 
chardson’s corr('.s])oudcnco. Six volamcss of 
copies of his letters now in tlui Jkxlirian 
Library include tliese, Avitli un])ul)liMhed 
letters to Kiebardson, Wilkes, and otliers. 
llicliard Roderick', FMl.S. and .KS.A,, of 
(^)noens’ Collegti, Cambridge, was aiiotlKu* in- 
timate frimul,Avho ludped him iji th(% ' Canons 
of Criticism.’ EdAvards died 3 Jan. 1757 
Avhilo visiting Richardson at Parson’s Green, 
lie Avas buried in Ellesborough eburebyard, 
Avhere there is an opita“)h by bis 'M;avo 
neplioAvs and heirs, Jostipi Paicii a,ud Na- 
thaniel Mason,’ To the ' Canons of Ciaticism ’ 
(1758) is annexed an 'Account of the Trial 
of the letter T, alias Y.’ Ho also Avrote a 
tract, published afte.r his death, calhid ' Free 
and Candid Thoughts on the Docta’ino of 
Predestination,’ 1761. It ' contained nothing 
new.’ 

[Kotlco profixod to Ctinonsof Criticism, 1758 ; 
Biog. Brit.; Richardson’s Correspondence (1804), 
iii. 1-139 ; Lottors in Bodleian ; Watson’s War- 
burton, pp. 32‘2-36 ; Nichols’s Anecdotes, ii. 
198-200, ix. 623 ; Nichols’s Ilhistr. iv. 531-2.1 

Ij S 

_ EDWARDS, THOMAS (1729-1785), di- 
vine, son of Thomas EdAvards, born at Co- 
ventry in August 1729, was educated at the 
free grammar school there. In 1747 he entered 
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Clare ITall, Camljridft’o, and procet'dccl li.A. 
1750, M.A. 1754, and was suhsequiinlly le.l- 
low of Clare, f lo was ordaituKl (lea,con 1751, 
and prieRt 175d, by Dr. F. CoriiAval Hr, bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. In 1755 bo ])nh 


EDWAKBS, THOMAS (1775^-18451 
l(^^;al writ(‘r, l)orn about 1775, studied at 
B'liuty Jbill, (!anibri(]f:rn,AvborG lie proceeded 
LL.l). in KSOO and Llj.l). in 1805.^ He ms 
also a follow of lb-init,y Hall, and was ad- 
lisliod ^A New Engdisli Translation of tho luittnd ad,voca,to at Doctors’ Conmions. Ed- 
PsalniR,’ ScG. Jie/Dmo, xii. 485), and wards was a, nnig’isti’ato for the county of 

in 1758 a sermon preached at St. MicluuTs. Surrey, and toolc considerable interest in 
In 1758 ho bocanio master of tln^. fiaa^ n>rani- (piestions coniUHited with the improvement 
marschoolandrector of St. John tho Ihipt.ist, of the peoph^ di('d at tho Grove Car- 
Coventry. In this year he married Ann liar- slialton, on 121) Oct. 1845. Edwards mote * 

xott. ^ 1. ChqHH'ts (d‘ Oases aro’ued and determined 

In 1750hldwardspuhliahod ^The Doctrine in thn, Ilinh, Court of Admiralty; commen- 
of IrrosiHliblo Grace provc'd 1.0 hav(mu) foiiu- cinn- -^vith the Jii(l”’inents of Sir AVilliam 
dation in the Writings of the N. T.,’ a hook Scot.t, Faster d\‘.nn, 1808,’ 18H>; reprinted 
of some im])ortancc in the Calvin islr and Ar- in Annn’iea. LV Jjiddtn to the Lord- 
minian controversy, and in 1703 Hh'olep^o- ruMitenaut of t.lu^ (bunt.y of Surrey on the 
mona in Libros Vetoris Tc^staimmti Poetic.os ’ Alisconduet of .Licensing' 'Magistrates and the 
(ib.xx. 52-5), to which ho added an aK.ack consecpnmt Deg'ra.dation of the Magistracy,’ 
upon Dr. Lowth’s ‘Mntricto Ilariaim', bnn'is 1825. 5. ^ lv,(iu,sonH for ihifusing’ to Sign the 

Confutatio,’ Avhich hal to a controversy of Lay Addri^ss to the Archbishop of Canter- 
some length. In 1706 ho proce^eded D.lh, l)ury,’ 3nd (ulltion, 1855 (concerning the 
and in 1770 was presented to Nuneaton in ritual of the church). 

■Warwickshhv, where ho passed th(‘, nwt of of Oiimhr. Ctnid. ; Chait. ATag. Decomher 

his life, having- severed his conmyt ion \wth into, p. (K)3 ; Jli-it,. Miis. Cat.] E. W-t. 
Coventry in 1779. He lost his Avih^ in 178 1, a 

and dying in Juno 1785 was buried at Fohts- i )M AS (Cat^ufallwcu), 

hill. He Avas of a mild and Ixuu'.volmit 0 / ^ 9-d8r)h) \\ (‘Inh luitluir, h()rii in 1 m 9 at 
temper, and fond of retirement. His chied' Northo]) in hlintshire, Ava.s iqiprenticed at 
friend Avas -Dr. E. LaAV, bishop of Carlisle. jporUuni t.(> a,sa(hlhr na,nie(l Jln:ch,anH 
His other Avorks arc : 1. ^ Eiiiatola ad doctis- (udt.i valtal his lustii iorM elshhtera- 

simum H. IjOAVthium,’ 1705. 2, Two Dis- married m F O j or 180^, and by 

anvfnH-lnn a 1 t'ftV ( Hn-i’' Diqqovl Jit ioTu's ’ mcaiis wns (mahlod to improvo lus condi- 

3 nsahl 6 Duty of Con- tion very materially. lie removal to London 
’ 1775 5 ^ Sedecta he,(‘,aine a seciad.ary to one J iell lirst oi ail, 

qnaedam Theocriti Idyllia’ (550 lim'.s of Then- o?o ^ 
critus, 250 pages of notes, and 20 pages of J8*)8 h(‘, was stdected Avith five others m 
^ comu'cliouAVith the Abergavenny Listeddtod, 

r,,. . , ,.,„o rrn -.r ,1 n to imiirov.UJu. Wcilsli oi-UioRTapliy. Notliiiig, 

[Kippia 6 Bios. Brit. 170S, v. .“iSO ; Moiillily IVom tho .mitod action of these 

Eovieiir, 1.C et passim; Gantahnsion.scH Gi-a- pnMished Ms 

duati, p. 128: B. Lowths Do 8aera Poeai , , r a\t .m TTn-n^na 

Hobi^orum, och pp. 473-C ; Watt’s lUhl. Analy.si.s ol VVolsh ( JHhosm hy. He 

Brit. 182.1, p. 331.] N. D. Lh 1>. t'’’-' “‘‘f ^ 

dorion and didivcred many ol their lectures, 

EDWARDS, THOMAS, LL.D. (,/l. 1810), 011 ' Oummey ’ was aftowardspiiblishea. 

divine, -was .wn of Thomas Edwards ('172'.)- Bat his prisat worlc was lus 'English and 


sertations, 1767. 5. ^Duin Disserl.ationes,' 
1768. 4. ^Tho Indispc 
tending for the Faith 


1785) U. V.] He graduated LL.B. in 1782 WolshDiciionaTy;puhlishodbyEvans(li^^^^^^ 
from Clare College, Cambridge. In 1787 lie well), 1850, second edition 1864. Another 
was a fellow of Jesus College, and took liis <idition was published iti the United fetates 
LL.D. degree. He published 1. Plutarch, o^ America. This is^ considered by some 
^DeEducationeLiberorum,’Avith notes, 1791, authorities tho best dictionary m the an- 
8vo, 2. ‘A Discourse on the Limits and Im- ITo Avas a frcc[UGnt contributor to e 

■oortance of Free Inquiry in matters of He- Welsh magazines oHho day. He was mar- 
iigion,’ Bury, 1792, 8vo. 3. ‘Hemarks on mod tliree times. Ho 
Dr. Kipling^s Preface to Beza,’ part i. 1793, Square, London, 4 June 18o8, and was i - 
8vo. 4. ‘ Criticisms relating to the Dead,’ terred in Higligato cemetery. 

London, 1810, 8vo. 6. Yarious sermons. [Foulkos’s Geirlyfr l^yAvgraffiadol.] 

N. Nisbett, rector of Tunstall, made several B. J- • 

attacks upon Edwards’s biblical criticisms. EDWABBS WILLIAM (1719-1789), 

[Brit. Mus. Gat. ; Cooper’s Memorials of Cam- bridge-builder, youngest son of a f^i^ioi 
bridge, i. 43.] , the same name, was born in 1719 at LgiAvys- 
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ilan, Glamorgansliire. TLe skill wliicli lie dis- 
-Dlared in tlie construction of ^ dry ’ walls for 
Tiis^fatlier s fields early attracted notice, and 
at the age of twenty he was employed to 
build a large iron forge at CardilF, During 
his stay in Cardiff, where he erected many 
similar buildings, he lodged with a blind 
baker who taught him the English language. 
In 1746, haying in the meantime returned to 
his native parish, he undertook to build a 
bridge over the river Taflf. The bridge was 
built on piers, and in two and a half years 
it was washed awmy by a flood wdiich drove 
hea^-y objects against the piers. Edwmrds had 
given sureties to a large amount that the 
bridge should stand for seven years, and at 
once set about its reconstruction. Tie now 
resolved to build a bridge of a single arch 
of 140 feet span. He carried out this plan ; 
but no sooner was the arch completed than 
the immense pressure on the haiinclies of the 
bridge forced the keystones out of their place, 
and rendered his w^ork useless. In 1751 he 
recommenced his task on a new principle of 
his own mvention. He retained tli(3 single 
arch, but perforated each of the haunches 
with three cylindrical openings running right 
through, by which means the pressure wvas so 
reduced as to render the masonry ])erfectly 
secure. The bridge wms finally finished in 
17 55, and was greatly admired. It was claimed 
for it that it was the longest and most beauti- 
ful bridge of a single span in the world. The 
success of this work procured for Edwuards 
othercontracts of the same kind, and a number 
of the principal bridges in Souldi Wales were 
erected by him. These included three bridges 
over the Towy, the TJsk bridge, Jlettws and 
Llan dovery bridges in Carmarthenshir CjAbor- 
avon bridge in Glamorganshire, and Glasbury 
bridge, near Hay in Breclmocksbire. Though 
none of his later efforts were more picturesque 
than his bridge over the Taff, they were more 
convenient, as the great height of the arch 
made the approaches to the summit a very 
steep slope. He discovered that when there 
was no danger of the abutments giving way, 
it wms possible to construct arches describing 
much smaller segments, and of far less than 
the customary height. The style of EdAvards’s 
masonry was peculiar, being similar to that 
employed in far earlier times, and he admitted 
that he acquired it by the careful study of 
the rums of the old castle of Caerxdully, which 
was situated in the parish of Eglwysilan. 
Throughout his life he carried on the occu- 
pation of a farmer in addition to his bridge- 
building. He also officiated as minister in 
his parish meeting-house, having been or- 
dained, according to the practice of the Welsh 
independents, in 1750. His sermons, which 


' were always in the Welsh language, Avore 
considered A^'ery effective, lie died in 1789, 
leaving six children. Three of his four sons 
were trained to their father’s trade, and David, 
the second, inherited a large ])ortion of his 
skill. Among the bridges built by David 
were that at Llandilo over tlxe Towy, and 
Newport bridge over the Usk. 

[Halkin’s Scenery of South Wales, pp. 83-94- 
(where there is an engraving of the Talf l)i’idgo) ; 
Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 133 ; Georgian 
Bra, iv. 501.] A. V. 

EDWARDS, WILLIAM CAMDEN 
(1777-1855), engraver, Avas born in Mon- 
mouthshire ill 1777. Early in the ninettionth 
century he wont to Dnngay in Suffolk to eu- 
graA^e portraits and illustrations for the Bible, 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and similar Avorks inib- 
lished by Mr. Brightly of that place. Ho 
left Bungay after Brightly’s death, hut (weu- 
tually returned and settled there until lus 
death on 22 Aug. 185)5. lie Avas buried in 
the cemetery of Holy Trinity, P> ungay. A 
complete series of his engravings and (steliings 
Avas in the collection of Mr. liaAvson Turuer. 
EdAAmrds Avms very industrious, and his ])ro- 
ductions Aeerc of the most varied (l(iseri-|)t,i()u ; 
tlm majority of his ])latca AAmre ]>oi4rii,its, in 
which lie excHled. Among these AVAU’e Sir 
Joshua Hoynolds, Dr. Johnson, afivr ll(‘y- 
nolds. Sir William Chambers, all lOr lb',y nobis, 
Elaxman, after J. Jaelcson, Hogarth, aft'.tT 
himself, Eusoli, aftor Sir Thomas JjaArreiiUM', 
James Hogg, after 0. Fox, D. Sa/y(irs, aiJiir 
Opio, and many others. Among his otluu* 
plates Avore ‘ Milton, and his Dauglit-ers,’ aft-fu" 
ilomney, alandscaqa^ alHu* Salvator Itosa,, auid 
‘The Head of St., lolni tlu^ Ba.])tlst on a* 
Charger,’ from a i)icturo in Mr. DaAVson Tur- 
ner’s collection. 

[Note by Mr. DaAvsoii Turner in the sale cata- 
logue of his colloction ; monuuunitial inscription 
at Bungay, and other information per tfio Jtev. 
T.K.Weatliorhoad, St, Mary’s, Bungay.] L. 0. 

EDWARDSTON, THOMAS {d i:j<)()), 
Augiistlnian friar, is said to have been born (it 
a x>lace called EdAvardston in Suifolk, av1uuic(3 
he derived his name. lie studied at Oxford, 
Avherehe obtained the D.D. degi’oo. Ue ),)(‘caiue 
a friar eremite of the order of St. Angustiue nt 
the monastery of Clare in his nat.ivc^ county, 
and Avas eventually made prior. He Avas con- 
fessor to Lionel, duke of Clarence, and accom- 
panied him to Italy on the occasion of his 
marriage with the daughter of the Duke of 
Milan. On his return to Ihigland, Edwards- 
ton took over the charge of arcluei)iscopal 
duties, hut in what diocese is not IcnoAvn ; it 
Avas probably in a tomimrary vacancy, for it 
does not appear that he Avas ever raised to 
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the full clig'iiity of an archbishop. Ife died 
at Clare 20 May 139(1, and was buried in lus 
monastery. lie was the author of ‘ Sonnones 
Solemnos,’ ^ Deterniinationos Tlieologieie,’ 
and ^ Lecturre Scholasticte.’ 

[Fuller’s Wortbios, Riiffolk, p. 59 ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit. p. 252 ; Slovoiis’s Jlist. of Abbeys 
and Monastorios, ii. 219; Halo’s Weriptt. Ilrit. 
Cat. i. 513.] A. V. 

EDWIN or EADWINE, Lat. MIdutfus 
(685 P-CuTi), Idng of Northuml)ria, son of 
yEllajhingof DAra, was three years old when, 
after his fath(n’’s death in 688, he wa,s forced 
to floe from Deira by the Bernician king, 
iEthclric, who conquered the country and 
ruled over both the Northumbrian kingdoms, 
lie, per]ia-j)s, first found shelter in (rwynedd, 
or North Wales, and after some wanderings 
was received by Cearl, king of the Mercians, 
who gave him his daughter Ooenbuvh to 
wife. By her he had two sons, Oslrith and 
Eadfrith, born during his exile. ^Ethelric’s 
son and successor, yEthelfrith, sought to get 
him into his ]iower, and probably made it un- 
safe for him to remain longer in Mercia, for in 
617 he sought refuge with Ikedwald, king of 
the Easl“Augl es, who promised that he slio uld 
he safe with him. As soon as /Etholfrith 
heard that he was with llirdAvald, he sent 
messengers to the East- Anglian king offering 
him a large sum of money if he would slay 
his guest, and when his oiler was refused 
sent a second and a third embassy with larger 
offers and with threats of war. Ricdwald 
promised either to slay the exile or to deliver 
.aim to his enemy. The promise was heard 
by one of Eadwine’s friends, who came to 
him in the evening, called him from liis slee]i- 
ing-chamber, and wlien he had come out of 
doors told him of the king’s intentions and 
offered to guide him to a place of safety. 
Eadwine’s greatness of soul is shown by his 
reply : ‘ he would not,’ he said, ‘ be the first 
to treat the king’s pledge as worthless ; up 
to that timella 3 dwald had clone him no wrong 
and he would not distrust him ; but if he 
was to die, it were better that the king should 
slay him than any meaner man j he had sought 
refuge in every part of Britain, and was weary 
of wandering.’ He spent the night in the 
open air in doubt and sorrow, and as he sat 
on a stone in front of the palace a man of 
foreign mien and in a foreign garb drew near 
to him, and asked him why he sat there at 
that hour of night. When Eadwine an- 
swered that it was nothing to him, the 
stranger declared that he knew the cause of 
his trouble, and asked what he would give 
to one who should persuade RfedwaM to 
change his mind, and would promise that he 


should liav(i giv.ater power than all the kino-s 
that had ivigned over the English race; would 
he listen to the counsel of such a one when 
he bade him live a nobler life tlian any of 
Ills house ? Eadwine gave the required pro- 
mise, and the stranger laid his right hand 
upon his head, saying : ' When this sign .shall 
come to thcHi, remember this hour and my 
words,’ and tluMi vanisluid so quickly that 
Eadwine wois sure that it was a spirit that 
had appeared to him. Soon afterwards liis 
friend came to him again and told him that 
tJie king liad changed his intentions, and had 
re.solved to kee]) faith with him, and that 
this cluingc had been brought about by the 
queen, who had remonstrated privately with 
her hushaud on the treachery he contem- 
plated. Tlic sta’anger who appeared to Ead- 
wino was doubtless the Bom an priest Pauli- 
luis, who se(nn.s to have come from Kent to 
East Anglia, al)out this time ; for Ihndwald 
had been hiiptistal, though he had in a mea- 
sure relapsed. Paulinu.s had, of course, heard 
how matters stood, and hoped by this inter- 
view with EadAviuo to prepare the way for 
the evangelisation of the norlli in case Ead- 
wino overcame his enemy. And it is not 
unlilcely tluit Ji/icdwald’s seeming intention 
to betray his giasst was only a device to de- 
ceive yEtluil frith ; for almo.st as soon as the 
messengers of tlui Nortliumhrian king had 
returned, the Ihist-Anglian army attacked 
him, before he had time to gather his whole 
force together, and ho was defeated and slain 
in a battle on the eastern hank of the river 
Idle. 

The victory of B-aedwald gave Eadwine 
his father’s kingdom of Deira, and he at once 
made war on Bernicia, drove vEthelfrith’s 
sons, and a large number of young nobles 
who adhered to them, to take refuge among 
the PictuS or the Scots of Dalriada, and ruled 
over a uni ted N orthuinbrian kingdom, making 
York the C(oilre of his government. He ap- 
pears to have extended his dominions norti- 
wards and to have fortified Edinburgh (Ead- 
wiueshurh), which seems to preserve his 
name (Skefb, Celtic Scotland, i. 210). On 
the west he conquered from the Britons the 
kingdom of Elmet, which may he described 
as roughly represented by the West Biding 
of YoiEshire, ])erhaps raised the earthworks 
at Bar wick, and had a royal residence at the 
ruined Campodnnum, which has been identi- 
fied both with Doncaster and with Tanfield 
on the Yore (Neffius, p. 63 ; B.ei)A, Hist 
JEccles. ii. c. 14-; Malang of England, pp. 253- 
257; Arclmologia, i. 221: Fasti Ehoramises, 
p. 43). The conquest of Elmet may have 
led to that of the southern part of the present 
Lancashire, and also of Chester (GEEBF),for 
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Eadwine’s power extended to tlie western 
sea and he conquered the isles of Anglesea 
and Man (Hist. JEccles. ii. c. 5). At the same 
time it must be remembered that Chester 

hadbeenconqiieredby MCthelfritlq Eadwme s 

predecessor, and that some of the glory which 
Bieda ascribes to Eadwine must have been 
the iruit of .Ethelfrith’s victory in 613. 
After Rtedwald’s death, which happened soon 
after his victory on the Idle, the hlast-Aug- 
lian power declined, and Eadwine gained 
authority over the Trent valley, his supeii- 

•/ - ^ T 1 I n T7^ . _ j_ A 1 ! 



tain ’ (CtEEEI^) 
burh, sister of Eadbald [q. v.], hmg oi Kent, 
and daughter of ^Ethelberht, the convert of 
Augustine. As Eadbald was at first unwil- 
Eng to give his sister to a heathen, Eadwine 
promised that she and her attendants should 
iiave full liberty to practise their rtdigion, 
and held out hopes that he would adopt it 
■if on examination it commended itself to 
him. Eadburh was therefore accompiinied 
to her future husband’s court by Piuilmus, 
who was ordained bishop before lie lelt Kent, 
and other companions. Soon after his maiy 
riage Eadwine received a letter from Boni- 
face Y, exhorting him to give heed to the 
teaching of Paiilinus, to accept the queen’s 
religion, and to cast away his idols. With 
theletter the pope sent some costly robes, 
and also a letter to Mllthelburh, to encourage 
her in her efforts for her husband’s conver- 
sion, and with it a silver mirror and an ivory 
comb inlaid with gold (Baeda quotes tliese 
letters somewhat too late in his account of 
Eadwine, 620-7, for Boniface died on 22 Oct. 
625). The extension of Eadwine’s power 
to the south and his alliance with Kent 
threatened the independence of Wessex, and 
in62GCwichelin [q. v. ], the AYest-Saxon king, 
sent an assassin named Eumer to slay him 
with a poisoned dagger. Eumer found the king 
holding his court on the Derwent on 17 April, 
and on pretence of bringing a message from 
his master gained admission to the king’s 
presence and rushed upon him with his dag- 
ger. Lilia, one of the king’s thegns who was 
dear to him, saw his lord’s danger, and as he 
had no shield placed his own body in front 
of Eadwine andreceived Eiimer’s blow, which 
was given with so much force that the wea-oon, 
after passing through the body of the faitaful 
thegn and slaying him on the spot, wounded 
the king. In the night the queen was de- 
hvered of a daughter named Eanfimd [q. v.] 
Paiihnus heard Eadwine give thanks to his 
gods for his daughter’s birth, and told him 
that he ought rather to give thanks to Christ 
that his queen had been preserved in great 


peril. The king was pliMisccl and diM^hirod 
that ho would renounce his idols and servi^ 
Christ, if li(i would give him victory over ibii 
AVest-Saxou king, and to show tlial; Im was 
ineariK^st ho allowed Paiilinus to biip( is<>. his 
daughter and eleven members of his house- 
hold. lie defeated the West-Ha, xons, and his 
victory extended his over-lordship over the 
whole of England cxciqit Kieit, which was 
in alliance with him, so that he is recto med 
hy Baida as the fifth of Ihennoiuintis, c, ailed 
inthe ^ Anglo-Haxon Chronicle’^ l>rel;\vatda,’ 
who had siqii’cmacy over tiho otluu’ kings of 
the Tlnglish {Hist. Hades, ii. c-. 5; 

Chron., sub an. 827). 

Although Eadwine did not worslnp idols 
after ho made his promise to Paiirnius, lii^ 
did not eiuljrace cliristianily inmudiaUty 
upon his victory over tlui West-Sn,xons, hat 
pat himself nndm’ tla^ i;ea,ching of Pauliuns, 
consultiul Avilh his chief counsitlors on the 
matter, and constantly meditaliMl alone on 
the course lui slieiild takie Piudiniis saw 
tliat he Avas of too haughty a spirit; rea,dily 
to acciqit the religion of (tliihst, and iiec.oril- 
iugly reiniiulctl Iiim of the ])romise lie had 
made to the stranger who appiainul to lum 
Avheii he Avas in trouble, at Ibcdwald’s (jourt,. 
lie placed his right hand iqion his head and 
asked wliiddier lie recognised the sign, evi- 
dently still leaving him to imagine (hati lii^ 
had soon a ghostly messetiger Avliosi^ visit had. 
boeji nwiMiled to the hisliop { Hist. Hades, ii. 
c. 12, 17). The king tirembled^ anti would 
have fallen at his feet, but he raist'd him up, 
and, bidding liimTemcinber how lu^ laid tbrha^ 
nledged bis Avord, exhorted him to tlelay no 
.onger to gain salvation from the eternal 
torments of t lieAvicdviul. .Eadwine answennl 
that li(^ Avoiild acce])t chiaHtfianity, and held 
a meeting of Ins Avltan in ordin* to ])ersuade 
them to he l)a])tiH(.id Avith him. Ahcr some 
discourse he began to ask them singly Avluitb or 
they Avould consent. Tli(» first to answer 
was Ills ebief jiriest, Coili, Avho declared that) 
hoAvonlddo so bmaiuseliehad gaiiUHl nothing 
hy his devout worship of the old gods, a.nd 
hoped that the noAV niUgion might be tneio 
profitable to him. Noxti, one of the Icing’s 
chief nobles readied by comiiaring thi\ Iifi'. of 
man to a s])a,rrow that on some Avinter’s night, 
might fly in at a door of the hall where t\w 
king Avas feasting Avith his eahlornum and 
thegns, be for a moment in the Ava,rmth and 
light, and then fly out by anotheu' door again 
into tlie darkness and tempest. ^!Even so,’ In^ 
said, Yt is Avith our life; avc knoAV not Avlience 
it cam.e or Avhithcr it goeth. AVherefore if 
this neAV teaching can tell us aught of thesis 
things, we should do Avell to a,cce])t it.’ ( Itlua's 
spoke to the same effect, and lastly Coili 
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declared that the -worcls of PaiilnuiH .set^iiiod 
to him to ho true, and propowtuL thattho khi^ 
should agree that the heathen ttaaplcR and 
altars should ho l)uriit. Jhuhviiu^ gav(^ puh- 
lic pcnnlssion t o Taul inns to ])!’(', acdi, allowed 
Coiii to pTohino and burn th(‘, temple atC'lod- 
•mundhaiu, near j\Iarkt!t AVc'ighion, wdiero 
probably the assembly was ludcl, a,nd on EasUn* 
Sunday, li^ April (W7, was baptiisial, together 
with lus sons Osfrith and Eadlrllh and many 
more, in the wooden church of St. Jdoler, 
which he had built at York. The haptism of 
Eadwine is (;lainied as tlu^ wairk of a liritisli 
missionary, Eun, the son of Urljgeu (Nim- 
Kitrs, p. Amiale,'^ Camhreui^e,^^ p. 8, ‘>2), 
and it is also said that Ikuhvitie, whcTi lie thal 
from Doha, found his tiivst shelter with (hul- 
■van, king of Gwynedd, and was brought up 
as a Christian at his courti. The suggi'stiou 
thatltun a,nd Paulimis wmre the same (Stm- 
tenson) cannot he adraitta'd, and though it 
is not improbable that Ihidwino did ilee (o 
thoAVelsh king, the story of his baptism I )y a. 
Welsh bishop must l)e rt'jected in tlu! fac.e of 
Eaeda’s nfirrative {Br.clomtsiioaL T)(>c.mR 0 .nh^ 
i. li^4, hi. 75). After Ids baptism lie ap- 
piointod York as tll(^ episcopal see of Paulimis, 
and began to build a larger church of stone. 
This church, which was scpiaro, or rather 
oblong, and of the basilican typo, witli rows 
of ..columns, contained the original wooden 
church, which w'as kept as an oratory within 
it {Ilut. Hacks, ii. c. 14 ; Alouin, Camim dc 
JPontificib'USj v. 220). Eadwine was earnest 
in the work of conversion; he induced Eorj)- 
wald of East Anglia to acc('])t cliristiani(-y 
with all liis kingdom, and the Northumbrian 
king and his queen were with Paiilinus 
when, for thirty-six days, the hisho]) taught 
a great inultitudo near the Cheviots, and bap- 
tised them in the Glen, and again when he 
baptised a largo number in the Ih’ont. Ac- 
cordingly Christianity made great ])rogTess in 
Deira, where the king’s influence was strong, 
while in Pcrnicia no churches were built. 
Tlirougliont all Eadwine’s cmiiire tliero was 
at this time such peace and order that it was 
said that a woman might walk through the 
land alone with her nmv-horn child, from sea 
to sea, and none would do her liarm. And 
the king cared for the comfort of his people, 
for he made drinking-fountains alongside the 
high-roads, and by each set up a stake to 
which a hrazen enp was hung, and whether 
for fear or for love of him no one carried off 
these cups. He proclaimed the excellence of 
his kingdom by the state ho kojit, for when 
he rode with his thegns from place to place 
banners of purple and gold were carried be- 
fore him, and even when he walked along 
the streets of a town a standard called ^tnnf,’ 


a tuft of rcathers on a spear, went before 
lum. Uis greatness was a menace to the 
rising power 0 C M ercia, and it,s heathen kinff 
ienda, who had already routed the AVest' 
Saxons, made alliance with Oicdwallarq vl 
Ic.n;.; (il: OwyiKiclcI, and in (idS tlie allied 

aTuii(',s(iil.li(iWol.sUuiult,lioMerclans marched 

against him. .Eadwine advanced to meet 
tluun, ami ga,ve tluun battle on 12 Oct. at 
Healhru'hl, jirobably Hathelcl Chase, near 
1 loimastnr. j I is army was tntally routed, and 
lie ami his (ddest sou, OslVith', were slain, 
hlad wine’s head wa.s taken to YArk and 
buriial in the ehurch of St. Eet er that he had 
lie.gnn, in the ])orcli of St. Gregory : hisbodv 
was burliMl in the nmmisteJy of AVTiitby 
{ Jlisl. Hacks, ii. 20, iii. 24 ). Ho was forty- 
eight at t4ie time of his death. The battle 
of Heathtiehl broke u]) Eadwine’s kingdom 
into its two eiunpommt: parks, for Osric, a 
cousin of .Eadwini^, succeeded liim in Deira, 
wliih^ tli(^ Ih'rnieiaTis chose a, king of their 
own roya,l house, Eaiifrith, the sou of yEthel- 
IVitli. .1 1 ahso overthrew cliristhinity in the 
north, for lioth Osric and l^lan frith, ilioiigh 
they had biMiii haptlsecl, turned back to pa- 
ganism. Sliorl ly belbro .Eadwinc’s death he 
sent to Pipe llonorius requesting that he 
would grant Paiiliims the ])all. The oope’s 
answin and tlio pall did not arrive until after 
the king had faJlen. .Ihuilinus fled from 
Nort humbria,, and with the (| uoen and her two 
children and .1111, the son of Osfritli, sought 
shelter in K e,nt. Eadfrith, Eadwine’s younger 
son liy his first wife, Ooenlmrli, fled to his. 
fatluuAs viet-or, .Ponchi, proliably In cscapefrom 
( )sric, and wnstreacheroiislysiainhy his host. 
Of Jhidwine’s cliildron by yEthelburh, a son, 
/Etludliiin, and a daughter, zlhlieldryth, died 
young, and were buried at YArk; another 
son, AhisclVoa, and a daughter, Eantlaid, were 
taken liy their mother to the court of their 
uncle Ihidhahl. Ahiscfrea was sent to be 
ediuaited at the court of Dagobort, and died 
there, and Ean thed [ip v.] bi'camo the wife 
of the No r(h umbrian Idng, Oswdu. Eadwine 
obtaimal a ])hice in I lie calendar, and an ac- 
count is given ol liimin the ‘NovaLegenda,^ 
p. 1 1.G : 4- ( )ct. is the day of St. Edwin,king 
and martyr (Acta h'A, ] Holland, Oct. vi. 108). 

[BaHhe lEst. Ecclcs. and Nennius, Hist. Brit, 
(Engl. Tlist, iSoc.); Anglo-Saxon Cliron. and An- 
naluH Oambriiuscs, Alon. Hist. Brit.; Alenin, 
Carmen de Poutjflcibus, Historians of Yhrlc, i. 
(Polls 8er.) ; Haddunnnd Stubbs’s Oonncils and 
Ecclesiastioil Doenmonts ; Green’s Alaking of 
England ; Raine’s Ihisti Eboraconses.] W. H. 

EDAYIN, ELIZABETH REBECCA 
(1771.^-1854), actress, was the daughter of 
an actor named llicharda, who, with his wife, 
was engaged at the Crow Street Theatre, 
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Dublin. At this bouse, when eight years ojcl, 
she anneared in Prince Arthur and other ju- 
yeniircharacters, including a part 'written 
specially for her by O’Keefe in his lost and 
forgotten farce, ^ dhe Pemale Glub. She also, 
for^her benefit, played Priscilla Tomboy in 
<The Ptomp,’ an abridged version of Bicker- 
staflPe’s ' Love in the City.’ Slie left the stage 
for a time to be educated. After playing in 
the country she appeared at Coveiit Garden 
13 Nov. 1789, as Miss Kicliards from Margate, 
in ' The Citizen ’ of Murphy. The following 
year she joined at HulPthe company of Tate 
Mllkinson, playing with great success in 
comedy. In the line of parts taken by Mrs. 
Jordan, Wilkinson declares her the G^erybest’ 
he has seen, surpassing her predecessor in 
youth and grace. ‘ Her face,’ he says, ^ is 
more than pretty, it is handsome and strong 
featured, not unlike Bellamy’s : her person is 
rather short, but take her altogether she is a 
nice httle woman’ ( Wandering Talent ee^ iii. 
127). She married John Edwin the younger 
[q, V.] in 1791, and she joined with licr 1 ms- 
band the mixed company of actors and ama- 
teurs assembled by the Earl of Barrymore at 
Wargi'ave. She appeared wnth her husband 
at the Hayniarket, 20 June 1792, as Lucy in 
'An Old Man taught Wisdom.’ Subsequently 
she passed to the private theatre in Fishamblo 
Street, Dublin, opened by Lord AVestmeath 
and Frederick Jones. In October 1704 she 
had rejoined Tate Wilkinson, ai^pearitig in 
Doncaster with her husband. AA^ith him she 
visited Cheltenham, and 14 Oct. 1797, still in 
his company, made, as Airs. Edwin from Dub- 
lin, her first appearance in Bath, playing 
Amanthis andRoxalana. Here, in Bristol, or 
in Southampton, where she became a special 
favourite, she took the leading characters in 
comedy and farce. In 1805, while in Dublin, 
she lost her husband. At the recommenda- 
tion of T. Sheridan she was engaged for 1 Jniry 
Lane. Before she reached the tlieatro, how- 
ever, Jt was burnt down, and on 14 Oct. 1800, 
as A\ idow Cheerly in ‘ The Soldier’s Daugh- 
ter,’ she appeared with the Drury Lane com- 
pany at the Lyceum. The chief characters in 
comedy were at once assigned her, and 3 Feb. 
1810 she was the original Lady Traffic in 
' Biches, or the AA’’ife and Brother,’ extracted 
by Sir J ames Bland Burgess from Massinger’s 
' City Aladara.’ At Drury Lane she remained 
for some years. She was selected to recite, 
3 J uly 1815, the verses of the manager Arnold 
in commemoration of W’^ aterloo. She, then re- 
turned to Dublin, to Crow Street Theatre, and, 
engaged by B. W. Elliston [q. v.], appeared, 
16 Nov. 1818, at the Olympic, speaking an 
opening address by Aloncrielf. The following 
year she accompanied her manager to Drury 


Lane. Airs. Edwin was also seen at the Hay- 
market, the Adclphi, the SiuTc'.y, and other 
London theatres, and ])layed at Scarborough, 
AAh-iymouth, Chelt enham, (S;c. At a compara- 
tively early age she retired from the stage 
with a competency. This was grciatly di- 
minished by the dishonesty ol a stockbroker, 
whom she entrusted willi money for the pur- 
chase of an annuity, and who absconded to 
America with between eight and nine thou- 
sand pounds. This compelled luu* to ladvarn 
again to the boards. On 13 Alarch 1821 she 
])laycd at Drury Lauc the Duenna in Slieri- 
dan’s comic opera, tliis heing annoiiuctal as 
luu- first a])p(3avance in a character of that, de- 
scription. AVith rare candour she owmal her- 
sell too old for the part in which slui wa.s ac- 
customed to a])pc!ar. 8Iie a,p])ea,rc(l ah Drury 
Lane the following kcmisou. For V(M’y many 
years she lived In rCliaunent , and, a,U but. lor- 
gotten, died at lier lodgings in Clujlseti 3 Aug. 
J 854. Airs. Edwin was a pleasing comcidian, 
in tluGine of Airs. Jordan, who behave', d with 
consid(5rat ion to Imr, and whoM(3 eipial she 
never was. In CHistriouic blpisih's,’ 12mo, 
18C)7,ai4riljut(!d tn John AVilsonC !roktM'[((.v.], 
she is the siil)j(^ct of a sevm‘(i at Imtk. 81m Imtl 
the reputation ofdch v(aang an adtlia^ss or epi- 
logue with especial grace and fervour. She 
was below the luichllc^ luuglit, fair, a, ml with 
tixprossive feat urc'S. Cai'erui in m oruy nialttu’S 
she barely escaped tlumharge orpnrsiiuonious- 
ness. Dortraits of her ly J )e Wilde as Fliza iu 
'lliches’and AlblnaMnndeville in 'Th(5 Will’ 
are in the Alat.bcws c, oiled, ion at. tlui (hirrick 
Club. A ])aintiug of her, foniuvrly at'. Evans’s 
supper rooms, is in the ])Ossession of Mr. J. 0. 
Parkinson. The rt'tieunce coucc'rning lun* 
Christian mime uniform among writers on the 
stage is broken by t.lio author of ' L(uiv(*afrom 
a Atanagor’s Note-l)ook’ in the 'New Monthly 
Alagaziue,’ who spealcs of her as Ihizabet.h 
Itebecca. 


[Ctoncst’s Account of tlio English Stage; 
Atonthly Alimu’, Fthniiuy and March 1810; 
Tate AVilldnson’s Wandering Pattaitet^, 1705; 
Airs. C. Baron Wlsoii’s Our Acl.resscs, 1815; 
■Williams’s Dramatic CoiiBor for 1811 ; Era, news- 
paper, 13 Aug. 1854.] J. K. 


EDAVIN, Stii lIUAIPIIHEy (1612- 
1707), lord mayor of London, descemdedfrorn 
the ancient family of Edwin of Herefordshire, 
was born at Hereford in 1(^2. He was the 
only son of A\^illiain Edwin, twdeo nuiyor of 
Ilcreford, by his wife, Anne, of the himily of 
Alansfield. Of his two sisters, Ata.ry, 'the 
younger, became the wife of Sir E'dward 
Dering, who in 1701 wrote a curious book 
bewailing her death entitled 'The most 
excellent Alaria, in a brief character of her 
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iiicoinparabh^ virldiOH mid goodiK'.ss.’’ lOdwin 
cainii tio London, and in or Ixdbro I (>70 unir- 
riod I'dizaliotli, 1 hi'- diuif^'ldior orSmmicl Sam- 
brooko, a ■woaliliy London niorcluint. of ( ho 
ward of liasslwhaw, and.siHlm* of Sir Ji'roiny 
Sanifirooko. JIo l)('<>'an IniHinoHM an a, nii'r- 
clnuit in (Jroa,i St. 1 lidou’w, a.nd hm’o Ida four 
oldost cdiildnni worn born— Saimiid, l)n])li.sod 
12 JMarob 1071; J I umpbroy, 21 bVb. 1(572,; 
Tlionnis, *1 .Inly ,1()7(); and (hinrlos, 7 Id'b. 
1()77 (St. llidon’.a, LiHliopao’aio, of Ua])- 
idsins). Ilo a-fl;or\vards npjaairs (.0 Invvo ri'- 
movod to tlio noi^'bbonrln}^' pariali of S(,. 
Potor-l(i-l'oor, wluu’o. Id.s .son Samiud was 
livinj 4 ’ at t ln^ tiini^ of bis nia,rria,n'o in Sop- 
(nmhor Kid? ((binsTMit, Marnaijr Lirrujir.s, 
0(1. Loslnr, ooL lid ). I {in ninrria-j^'o and sno- 
ooss in Ira, do (]))*obal)ly as a wool nu'roba-nl- ) 
Inanif^'lit him f^Toat, wmiltli. In 1(57)^ bn was 
a.dniittnd a froonuui of tho Ibirbi'r-Surp^vons’ 
(Jonr[)a,ny by rodonqitlon, lioootninfj;' a(Ini‘« 
wardsauassi.slanl.of ( ho (tom])any,a,ndnuis(-m* 
in Kj.SS. In KiOl, liowovi'r, bo wasdisinissi'd 
irom ibo ollirn of assistant for bis oonl iiniod 
nnn-Ht(ondaiK>o at (lio oonrl; nio('tin‘(s. (l(^ 
alli'vwards bocatnn a, moinbiu' of tin* oompany 
of Skinnors. I'klwin was a iionoonformisi, 
and v(,n’y linn in bis o]iinloiiH. Thi.s sooms 
to luivo broiif^'lit liim undor tho Tint, ion of 
Jamos ir, who was a-Tiximis to conoilinlo tho 
dissenters, in ordi'-r to obtain thoir holp in 
rolaxiijo tho ])onaI laws af^'ain.sl. tho Koman 
(saliholies. ()u 1 1 Oet, l()S7 lio was sworn in 
as aldo-nnan of dliwor ward, on tho dlrooi 
apiiointmont of (ho kiii^’, in tho iihioo of Sir 
John (.Uia])nian, diseharoi'd by tho royal 
niandato. ()n (ho ISth of tho following’ 
month (ho Icinn* kni^-htod him a(, VVhi(nliall, 
and a ibw wi'oks later ap])ointod him shnrilf 
of G lam oi'i^un shim for tlin ensuing' yi'ur (Zo'//,- 
d()?i (hczeltv^ No. 2208). It 'was iiroba-bly bo- 
loro this that lu! pure-liasod tho o-onsidora-hlo! 
ostato and mansion of Jjlanmihanpfol Idas in 
Glainor^vinshiro, iVoin Sir Lobort dhomas, 
baxt., tho last of a- lon^’ lino of ma, norial lords 
of that na,mo (WroiiotA.s, of (ilamor- 

(ja7i^hirp, 1874-, p. 125). 

In An^’ust 1(588 Ldwin was chosmi shorill 
of London and Midclloscx, onti'i’inp^ u])on lus 
duties on 1 1 Oct. ’followinp;'. Tho yi'ux wms 
an evon(fid one. In Doemnbor ]hlwln,wiih 
his colleagaio- arid the aldonnon of liondon, 
attended tho Prince of Orange on Ins entry 
into London, and took part in Pehriniry in 
ttie proclamation of tho king and ([iieen in 
Ohoapsido and at the Jbiyal JCxcluinge. On 
26 Oct. Edwin was elected alderman of tho 
ward of Olioap, in succession to William 
Allien, the baptist nuniater [<{. v.], who svif- 
lered notorious porsociition from James II, 
but ho again removed, 22 Oct. 1G80, to 


Ills (Ir, .1,1. llruntUix-othrvsdw af 

l'''".(.r(l liy llu; kn.K', i.i KiSi), 

.smiicm (I CxciNi-, |,ii(; i„ tl,r lulhwinn- 
l.(M.ilMyr ,i Nvrn- rxc,,p|;|„„ K,f | 

<u„l .Sn- llri.ry Ashm-Ml, ,u„l otluu' 
cil.m.M \v,M',.„|,|)(m,l,r,l ill UiriiT,„mi. Kdwm 

(M IdlOOo was ailaohod, nndl AdimI luei 
Kjlwin i,, ihrmilitaiy 

,, lmi'H„l I mr, iy. Hrs,,!,., „u nnioor 

(il Mir .A I'l illri’y ( .iinimny, lir lirriiii.r c.iiptam 
<4^ lh(^ luginuMit, oi horsi' volmd eors, a maia 
<4 4>‘ir humlmd oh, iziuis, os(ahlisln'd in July 
1(580 and inaiiilaiiu'd a(, (hOr own exT)ciia(i 
will) (ht^ king ns (,h(‘ir colomd a, ml (he Laii 
i4 i\lonniou(,h as lii'id oiian(,-oolon('l. lltnvas 
idso ooloiK'l nl‘ n, ro/pim'ut of (h(! iniiiiod 
bauds; bu(. in March l(5'.l(), on ih(^ church- 
irit'n hi'oomlng a, majori(y in [ho eoar(. of 
luMi(('minoy, Edwin and (iVi^ 0 (her aldermen 

who h('l(hmncuii(()rinis(,()pini()ns, w('.returnecl 

Old., and (ivi^ odu'rs Ix'longiiig (o t,lm (diurch 
par(y clmsun In (lu'ir phicos. In the follow- 
ing yoa,r Idlwit) was (ho viclim of a, malicious 
pni.^iMMd.ion (‘undiic.d'd by Sir I lartholomew 
Slmwor, ailorwards rt'cnri'h')- of Ijomhm. lie 
was indicliMl for pi'diiry, a, ml a, true bill 
loiind ngainst, him in Novomhi'r lOOl by the 
gram! jury of Ossidston hiindri'd in Middle- 
sox ; l)u(. upon bis (rial in t,he following 
b'obrimry In^ wa.s ao(pii(,(,o(l. In a contem- 
porary paniphloi, ihi' proH('cui,ion is described 
as * so unjns(, (hid (hoL, (!. ,1, IIolli, siudiig it 
pro(! 0 ('do(l (Vom (In' ih'pth of malici*, would 
im(. suHbr Sir Humphry (o swi'ar all his wit- 
U(‘ss('s,dion^ hohig no lUM'd ofany fml hei’proofs 
al his (rial ’(/I Ac//cr /o (tn honvi^t nfizm 
<’ovr, Uio o!vvh(\)\ (if (( liorovii(0\fo)' tho (h’iy of 
hy T. S., 1(5112, Giiihlludl Library, 
I’raids, vol . celii. No. 2 I ), Id’om ( \vo ( riuisury 
inimdos dn(-('d 5 July 1(51)1 a,iid 20 Oct. I()9('), 
Edwin a])poars io haviuiwiiod o.x(,onsiv('-pro- 
pm*(,y in \Vosl iuins(,('r, mljoiiuiig Westminster 
Hall a, ml (ho cloc.k hoiiso {(kd, af 'Proa^. 
,/Vmh ir)57-d(il)(5, ])p. 277, 554). ’lie also 
had a jown houso at. KonHing(un ('Hatton, 
AV/n /7c/r of Luiidon^ 1 . 22 ), and added to lus 
Ghiinorganshiro projx'rly by ( ho ]io,ssession of 
tlm <ms(h^ a, ml lordship of Ogmons the lease 
of which was nmowi'd (,o him in 1702 (Weto 
(ourlJdionoH, ( Idi S('r. xi. 4 8(5 ), 1 u September 

1(507 Snmiiid, (lu^ eldest son of Sir Ilumpliroy, 
was marri('d (.0 Lady (laHiorino Montague, 
(hiugldurof tlm Earl of Mamd lost nr, and 011 
this 2()ih, of this saniis inontJi .Edwin was 
elected lord mayor, (hi* cust,onuiry mayoralty 
Tiageanl. being oinil.tcd, owing doubtless to 
ids roIigioaH iirincliilcs ( Eaihuot/t, lord 
Mayord Payomds, Percy Soc-. vol. x. pt. ii. 
l)p. 282-4). Sliortly uflor Ids accession to 
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office (6 Nov. ]697) "William III, who re- 
turned home after the treaty of Ryswick, 
made a magnificent public entry into London. 
The reception was the grandest spectacle 
witnessed in the city since the Restoration. 

Soon after his election Edwin gave great 
oftence by attending a nonconformist wor- 
shi ) on the afternoons of Sunday, 31 Oct. 
and 7 Nov., in full civic state. A meet- 
ing of the court of aldermen was held on 
Tuesday, 9 Nov., to consider a complaint 
of the sword-bearer against the lord mayor 
for compelling his attendance on the occasion, 
when the lord mayor was deserted hy all his 
officers except the sword-bearer, who was 
locked in a pew (Lutteell, iv. 303). Ac- 
cording to the official minute, the court took 
notice that the lord mayor had ^for two 
Lords dayes past in the afternoones gone to 
private meetings with the Sword.’ His lord- 
ship promised to forbear the practice for the 
future, and it was ordered ^ that the like 
practice shall not be used for the time to 
come’ {Cltn Itecovds, Rep. 102, fol. 11). A 
letter written 11 Nov. states that the meet- 
ing-house attended by the lord mayor was 
More’s. W’ilson and others state that it 
was Pinners’ Hall ; a contemporary skit, LL 
Dialogue between Jack and AVill,’ descidbes 
it as Salters’ Hall. Burnet says that the 
bill for preventing occasional conformity had 
its origin in Edwin’s state visit to Pinners’ 
Hall {Eist. V. 49). ^ 

Edwin’s imwise action roused all the bit- 
terness of the high church party and caused 
an angry literaiw controversy. Dr. Nicholls 
led the attack in his L'-Vpparat. ad Def. Eccles. 
Angl.,’ and was answered by James Peirce 
{^Vindication of the Dissenters, pt. i. p. 276) 
andby Calamy {Abridf/ment,i. 561). A young 
clergyman named Edward Oliver, preaching' 
before Edwin in St. Paul’s Cathedral towards 
the close of his mayoralty (22 Oct. 1698), had 
the bad taste to declaim against the noncon- 
formist mode of worship. The sermon soon 
appeared in print and was answered hy a 
l^amphlet, of which two editions were pub- 
idshed, entitled ‘A Rowland for an Oliver, or 
a Sharp Rebuke for a Saucy Levite. ... By 
a Lover of Unity.’ Edwin had also to face 
the ridicule of the stage and the lampoons 
of the wits of the day. The two following 
brochures are preserved in the Guildhall 
Library: ^ A Dialogue betwixt Jack and Will 
concerning the Lord Mayor’s going to Meet- 
ing-houses, with the Sword carried before 
him,’ London, 1697, 4to, and ^ ThePuritanical 
Justice, or the Beggars turn’d Thieves,’ Lon- 
don, 1698, 4to. 

Penkethman, in his comedy of ^ Love with- 
out Interest,’ 1699, has the following allu- 


sion : ^ If you'll compound for a catch, I’R 
sing you one of my Lord Mayor’s going to 
Pin-makers Hall to hear a sniveling non-con- 
separatist divine divide and subdivide into 
the two and thirty points of the compass.’ 
Swift, in his ‘Tale of a Tub,’ by way of sati- 
rising the toleration of dissenters, states that 
Jack’s tatters are coming into fashion both 
in court and city, and describes Edwin imder 
the name of Jack getting upon a great horse 
and eating custard. A satiric print illus- 
trating the text is given in the fifth edition 
of the ‘ Tale of a Tub ’ (sect. xi. p. 233) ; this 
is somewhat altered in later editions; the 
scene is Ludgate Hill, showing the gate, with 
St. Paul’s in the background. De Foe wrote 
a pamphlet bearing the title ‘An Enquiry 
into the Occasional Conformitvof Dissenters 
in Cases of Preferment ; with a Preface to 
the Lord Mayor, occasioned by his cari*ying 
the Sword to a Conventicle,’ London, 1697. 

The remainder of Edwin’s mayoralty passed 
ofi’ without event and apparently with credit 
to himself. Many corporate offices fell vacant 
during the year, by w’hich he received the 
large sum of 4,000/. Towards the end of 
May he temporarily retired through illness, 
with the king’s leave, to his house at Ken- 
sington, Sir Robert Clayton filling his place 
in his absence (Ltjtteeli, iv. 386). 

Edwin died on 14 Dec. 1707 at his seat in 
Llanmihangel, where a monument to his me- 
mory remains in the parish church. His 
widows died in London on 22 Nov. 1714, and 
was subsecjuently buried beside him at Llan- 
mihangel. He left no will, but administra- 
tion was granted to his sonCharhs on 19 Feb. 
1707-8. Towards the erection'*of the Lon- 
don w^orkhouse, which was begun' L his 
mayoralty, he gave 100/. and a pack of wool 
Besides the children aLeady mentioned Ed- 
win had four daughters and a fifth son, John, 
from whom is descended the present Earl o// 
Crawford and Balcarres. 

[Memoir of the family of Edvin, hy J. Edviin- 
Cole, in Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, vi. 54- 
62; Wilson’s Life of De Foe, i. 270-4; Dnn- 
cnmh’s Herefordshire ; Luttrell’s Relation ; Ex- 
tracts from the Barber-Surgeons’ Compani’s Re- 
cords, furnished by Mr. Sydney Youn ^ ; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 389 ; Chetham Society’s 
publications, xxi. 248.] C. W-h. 

EDWIN, JOHN, the elder (1749-1790), 
comedian, horn 10 Aug. 1749 in Clare Street, 
St. Clement Danes, was the onlv son of John 
Edwin, a watchmaker, hy Hannah, daughter 
of Henry Brogden, a statuary in York. He 
had two sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, He 
was sent at nine years of age to a farmhouse 
near Enfield, and obtained a moderate edu- 
cation, including a good knowledge of music. 
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Before, attlie age of fifteen, lie left school to fill 
a post at the pension office of the exchequer, 
he had acted with some amateur associates 
in a stable. He joined in 1764 a ^ spouting 
club ’ meeting at the French Horn taYeriiiu 
Wood Street, Oheapside, and made the ac- 
quaintance of William A\^oodfall, whose re- 
presentation of Old Mash in Colman’s ^ hlu- 
sical Lady ’ induced him to become an actor. 
His first essay was made at an amateur per- 
formance at the Falcon tavern in Fetter 
Lane. He became hnown to Shuter, who 
predicted his future success, and to Lee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, who engaged him at 
a salary of a guinea a weeh for a summer 
season in Manchester. Before leaving Lon- 
don Edwin played at the Ilaymarhct at a 
benefit performance Quidnunc in Murphy’s 
farce ‘ The Upholsterer.’ A distant relative 
named John Edwin of George Street, Han- 
over Square, died, leaving to charities a for- 
tune of near 50,000h Mr. Way, a sub-go- 
vernor of the South Sea House, and one of 
twelve executors to the will, appointed Lid win 
secretary to the trust, with a salary of SQL 
This post Edwin held a year. Way appears 
also to have given him 500 Z. for the purpose 
of his entry as accountant into the South 
Sea House. In 1765, on starting for Man- 
chester, Edwin made over this sum to his 
father. In Manchester he played characters 
belonging to Shuter, whom he was accus- 
tomed to mimic. In the autumn Edwin 
went to Dublin, appearing for the first time 
at the Smock Al.ey Theatre as Sir Philip 
Modelove in Mrs. Centlivre’s ^ A Bold Stroke 
for a Wife.' His other parts included Lord 
Trinket m Ij^he ^Jealous Wife.’ When as 
Lord 'Trinket he had to speak tke words, ‘ I 
cut a mightyi ridiculous figure here,’ a reply 
was received |from the audience, 'You do in- 
deed.’ Things theatrical in Dublin were at 
•the lowest ebb. Edwin’s salary was rarely 
paid in full, and after a vagabond life in Ire- 
land he ran away from his engagement and 
returned to England. After various adven- 
tures in country towns he appeared at the 
Bath theatre on 7 Oct. 1768 as Periwinkle 
in Mrs. Ceiitlivie’s 'Bold Stroke fox a Wife.’ 
Herev^he formed a connection with Mrs, 
Walm^y, a milliner in Florse Street, the 
subsequent abandonment of which, after 
twenty years’ continuance, caused him to he 
occasionally hissed from the stage. To this 
connection was due the birth of his son, John 
Edwin [q. v._ The connection with the Bath 
theatre, at which he became a favourite, was 
maintained during many years. Among the 
characters in which he was seen were Dog- 
berry, First Gravedigger, Launcelot Gobbo, 
Sir Hugh Evans, Mawworm in 'The Hypo- 
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crite,’ and Sir Anthony Absolute. His first 
appearance at the llaymarkct took place on 
19 June 1776 as Flaw in Foote’s comedy 
' The Cozeners.’ His first reception was but 
moderately favourable, and though as Billv 
Button in Foote’s ' Maid of Bath ’ he esta- 
blished his reputation, Foote gave him com- 
paratively few o])portiuiities. Edwin did not 
appear in London until his great model 
Shuter, had disap])earcd from the stage. 
George Colman, on whom the managf^ment 
of the Haymarkot devolved in 1777, allowed 
Edwin to i)lay charaettu’s such as Ilardcastle 
in 'She stoops to com |uer,’ Launcelot Gohbo, 
Justice Woodcock', and lie ' created ’ the part 
of Lazarillo (Figaro) in the 'Spanish Bar- 
ber.’ From this period Edwin was a main- 
stay of th(^ 1 lay market, which was only 
allowed to he open during the summer. Iii 
the seasons of 1776-7, 1777-8, and L778-9 
he reappeared in Ihitli. On 24 Sept. 1779, 
as Touchstone in ' As you like it,’ and as 
Midas in the piece ol‘ that name, ho made his 
first appearance at Co vent Coirden. His suc- 
cess at Jhilh as Punch in ' Jd(‘,asur(‘s of the 
Town,’ a,pieMui extracled from Fielding’s 'Au- 
thor’s Farcer,’ was tlio cause of his engage- 
ment at Co vent Chirden, whcu’c, in ‘The 
Mirror, or Harlequin J^lvciry where,’ assigned 
to Dibdin, he ' credit ed ’ the same character 
(Punch). Still a])])earing during the summer 
season at the 1 [a^ymarket, Edwin ])layed at 
Covent Garden from this datt'. until his death 
in 1790. The list of his characters at one or 
other of these houses is inexhaustilile. He 
' created ’ very many parts in pieces now all 
hut forgotten of Miles Peter Andrews, iMrs. 
Cowley, Pilon, Ilolcroft, &c., and played Clo- 
ten, Sir Andrciw Agucchcek, Speed in 'Two 
Gentlomeu of Verona,’ Ih'omio of Syracuse, 
Ben in 'Love for Love,’ and many otlier cha- 
racters in works of established reputation. 
Ilis association with O’KooHe was eminently 
beneficial to both actor and dramatist. In a 
supplement to his ' Kecollections ’ O’Keefle 
supplies, in some doggerel vers(\s, a list of two- 
and-twenty characters in x>ioccs of his own 
in which Edwin had appeared. The comic 
songs, in the dolivory of which Edwin obtained 
perhaps his highest popularity, and which 
were reprinted with the name of Edwin, were 
mostly written by O’Hoefie. In his ' llecollec- 
tions’ O’Keefib hears frequent tiostimony to the 
merits of Edwin. A j oke current at the time 
was that ' when Edwin died D’Koclfo would 
be damned.’ Edwin’s last a])pearance was at 
the Hay market on G Aug. 1790 as Gregory 
Gubbins in the 'Battle of Hexham.’ He 
died on 31 Oct. in the same year, and was 
buried on Sunday, 7 Nov., at 8 P.M., on the 
north side of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, be- 
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tween Dr. Arne and EdAviiVs great, pretotypo ' 
Shnter. The pall-hcarers were O’KocHe., 
Shield the musician, (iiiiclv, ‘Geiitlcmau’ 
Lewis, Holman, Wilson, Hull, and Jolin- 
stone. Edwin left a widow, Miss Mnry 
Huhhard, whom he married on h‘) JiiiudlTUO 
at St. John’s Church, Westminster, and who, 
according to Itced’s munnscriptdNot,il,ia 1 )ra- 
matica,’ died 8 Jan. 1704. Oolnnin chiss(',s 
Edwin as the best hnrlctt-a singer tlnit, ewer 
had been, or perhaps will he, and adds tluit 
^Nature in gifting him wdtli the vumm'ra had 
dealt towards him dillerently from low come- 
dians in general, for she had enabled him, to 
look irresistibly funny, with a veiy agreeal )!('., 
if not handsome, set of features, and whilti 
he sung in a style which iiroduced roars of 
laughter, there -was a melody in some of the 
upper tones of his voice that was iK'.aut iful ’ 
(Peake, Memoirs of ihe Colman l\tmihj^ ii. 
10-11). Hcynolds, the dramatist, says tluit 1 
Edwin, disdaining hutlbonery, ^ e,sta,blisli(‘(l ] 
a sort of ciitre-nous-sliip . . . with tlu^ a, n (li- 
enee, and made them his confidants' (JJ/c 
a7id Times, 182(5, ii. 61 ), and did it so maitly 
as Hrecpieiitly to enrich the husiiu^ss of the 
stage.’ He says that he was presmit at a 
performance of the ^ Son-in-Law,’ -wlnui in 
the scene in which Cranky, ohjecting to Bow- 
kitt as a son-in-law, oh.s(jrvtiS, ‘ Besides, you 
are such an ugly fellow ! ’ Edwin thereupon, 
asBowkitt, came to the front of tlui stagugaml 
pointing to Eeynolds, said, ‘ Now I submit 1 0 
the decision of an cnlightenedlh’itish puhllc 
which is the ugliest fellow of the thnni — 1 , 
old Cranky, or that gentleman in the front row 
of the balcony box.’ John Bernard (1756- 
1828) [cp V.], who claims to have snpi)li(jd 
Anthony Pasquin with materials for his bio- 
graphy of Edwin, speaks repeatedly of hklwin, 
calling him the ‘ greatest genius ’ he ^ ov(,ir en- 
countered’ {Met r aspect ions, i. 186) and ‘ the 
most original actor ... in the old world or 
the new’ {ib. ii. 249). Pie says also that ho 
wanted variety. Boaden, ' Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dons,’ i. 117, also compares Edwin to Jjiston, 
and says that neither was fully enjoyed exc<!pt 
in a small theatre. In his private life Edwin 
was a boon companion and a wag and the 
hero of many questionable adventures. In 
his ‘ Life of Bannister,’ i. 247, Boaden says 
that he drank, and was ‘ the absolute victim of 
sottish intemperance.’ Edwin used to reach 
the theatre drunk at the bottom of a chaise. 
The clothes were thrust upon him and ho 
was pushed on to the stage when he was able 
to collect^ himself, and ‘ his acting seemed 
only the richer for the bestial indulgence that 
had overwhelmed him.’ His merits, which 
were high, fail to justify the system of gag- 
ging to which he resorted. Under his name 


were puhlishod : 1. ^Tlu‘, Lnnl. lu'gacy of 
John Edwin,’ 17cS0, with ])()r(rait, 2. ^ I'M- 

win’s J('H‘ts,’ J2mo (no (lain,), .‘h ^ Ikl win’s 
Pills to Purgi.^ M(dancholy,’2nd (Mlition, wil.h 
addilLoiiH, 1788, 8vo. 4>. ‘ Eceentricalii'S ar- 
rang('(l and digest ( h 1 by John W'dliams, (P/wf 
Anthony Pasquin,’ 1708,2 vols. 8vo. I’liia 
work lias at least thivM'. diHenudi 1 Itl(',-])agns, 
in Mu', HO volumes nothing s(Huns In la^ his. 
’riio ‘ Eceeut ricities ’ contains tli<‘, pariie.nlav.s. 
of his lile, t-ohl with insole.nl. ami)lilai(l(i and 
conmnnit by Williams, .h’rom t his hook: snh- 
s(a(U(mli biogra‘])hi‘rs have takani all that Is. 
presm*vi',d. Th(^ Malhiuvs collection of por- 
traits in the (hirrick ( 4uh contnins ])ictiiri‘Sor 
Edwinan P(U'])iiigT(>m and as Jiistita^ Wood- 
cock, by Beach, oiu^ hy (hiinshorniigli (f ),, 
an (airly ■work, and one by Edridge. 

[(hnicst’s hcconnt of lli(( knglisli 8tn,ge,. In 
addition to llio Iku’entricitit^s ol Edwin hy Wil- 
ianiH, of which UK's first vol unn^ Is partly oi'tuqiied, 
ly his life and the second by tlui a,(l venturciS,. 
jests, and sayings fa,st,ened upon liiiu, tbo then,- 
t.rical biogi’a.phers of Boaden, of ICeinbU^, Mrs. 
ladibakl, Mrs. loi’dau, and Banuist-er supply 
most, particulars. The Oracle, a, pia*iodieal iHSued 
hy Boad('U about Inis heiai .seiui liy (teuest. 
Not being in Llio Briti.sh J\l.useuin it is now In- 
accc.ssible.] J. K. 

EDWIN, JOHN, th(^ youngur (17(58^ 
1807)), actor, sou of John Iklwin [ ((. v. |, is f rst 
lie.arclof in 1777, when bis latlnn*, ap])lying t(^ 
Oeorg(3 Oolmau for an a dvaiuu'. of salary, oH’m’s. 
to throw ill .Mrs. Jkhviu a.nd Jaede. J'ln^ ilol- 
lowing year, 60 July 1778, young Edwin a,p- 
poanal a,t tbo Havniarlcid; as Htnigo in a nw 
vival of bP>ondu(’a^ by Beaumont amcl Ehvtclior* 
.h’rom. this period, at the Ihiymarkiit or at 
Balh, ho IVcijucmtly ])laytKl with his father,, 
Ids lirst rec()r(l(3d ap])earatic(! in a manly part 
bedng at Covent Garck^n, 26 ]\Ia,r(di 17’88, as. 
Dick in ^ Tlio Apiprimtiec’ oT JMurpby :ror hi» 
father’s benedit. Taken up by 1 jord Barry- 
more, who ma.d(3 an ins(q)!irablo coxnpauiou 
of him, ho directed during some years tlio 
amateur thoatricala at Wargrave, lUnkshiris^ 
th(3 seat 0 f tl lat nohloman. After his tn a,tr ia,go 
to Miss IBchards .in 1791 betook Mrs. Edwin 
[q. V.] to Wargrave, where slie overst n,y(al tlio 
limits allowed her by her manager, Tate W il- 
Idnson, of the York circuit, wltli whom in 
conse([uence she quarrcdlod. With his wife 
EdAvin went to the Ilaymarkot, appoarixig 
20 Juno 1792 in ‘ Tho Virgin Unmasked/ 
previously Inxown as ‘ An Old Man taxxgkt 
Wisdom,’ a ballad farce of Fielding, ixx. wliich 
he played Blister to the Lucy of Mi's. Edwin. 
Pie accompaxiied his wife to Dublin and to 
Doncaster in 1794, and on ixxost of her coun- 
try tours, and died in Dublin, 22 l^cb. 1805,, 
a victim to degrading dissipation. Edwin 
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was Ijesi known at Ikit.li, wlioro lui was 
in some parts c( ual or HU])orior to his lather. 
Ho was ail excel out count. ry aid or, and would 
probably, but. Cor hia irre,n’uhi,r lile, liav'o made 
a hinii reputation. TaEi Wilkinson ])ra,ises his 
Lenitives in ^ The Prizes ’ and Ids Hi])perkin in, 
^The Sprii’-s of Jjanrol/ and sa,ys that a,s Mr. 
Tag in ‘ The Spoil’d (IhihP he is Ixd.t.er than 
any comedian he (Wilkinson) luus hitherto 
seen. Ho adds that. ^Mr. Iklwin dresses his 
characters h(d, ter and more chariud eristic t han 
any comic actor 1 recollect on l.he h'orli sta,go ’ 
( Wmidpriu(/ Pafentee, iv. A. tomhstono 
to his memory, ere,ct.(ul by his wife in St. 
Werburgh’s churebyard, bidilin, att.ribul.es 
his deat.h to the, acatmiess of his sensihilit.y. 
In a satirical ])oem, attribut.ed to John Wilson 
Croker [(|. v. |, had a])|)eared some stinging 
lines n])on Pdwin, the Hubbard spouse’ of 
Mrs. Edwin, and t.lie df'gomjrate son of a, man 
Hiigli on the rolls of comic fanne’ Upon 
reading’ tilieso Edwin, it is .said, wrote to a 
■friend: ‘'(Jomo and liel]) mo to destroy mystdf 
with some of the moat, splendid cogiiiac/Vc] 
that t have twer exported to cluair a bnatdng 
lieart.’ Erom the chEaucli t.lnm l)egnn Iklwin 
(lid not recover, and lui diiul ut.tiu’iug fearful 
imprecations upon his then unknown sal irist. 

[Ooiiost’H Account of the English Stage; 
Monthly Mirror, Fehruai'y and March 1810; M rs. 
O. Taron Wilson’s Oar Aelmssos, 181d; h'ate 
Wilkinson’s Wandoriug Patentee ; Thespian J )ict. 
ISOo.l J. K. 

EDWY or EADWia (d. 050), king of 
tlie English, tlie eldest son of Jhulmimd and 
St. yhllfgifu, could scarcely hav(i been more 
than fifteen when he succeeded to t.lui throne 
on t.he death of his uncle ikidred [([. v.” 
in 955. He was romarlcahly lieautiful, anf, 
was called the HTaudsoim)’ (.Ihincali) by his 
])eoplo (vETiruLWiiiARi), 5^0).' His accession 
was folloyuul by the downfall of the i)arty 
that liad been in power during the last reign, 
and Eadgifii, Ids grandmother, was despoiled 
of idl her possessions. ^ At his coronation, 
which took place at Kingston in January 
'950, he loft the banquet for the society of two 
ladies, yhltlndgifu, who was, it has been sug- 
gested, his foster mother (Uortiktson), and 
her danght.or /Elfgifu [q. v.], wliom ^Ethel- 
gifii wished liim to marry. This marriage 
would haye been imcanoiiical, and Diinstan 
and Bishop Oynesige forced him to return to 
the hall [see under Ditnstan and /ELl''aii''ir]. 
At the instigation of iEthelgifu lie drove 
Dmistan into exile, and either in 950 or 957 
married gElfgifu (Chro7i. deAdiw/dcm, i. 218 : 
Kembm, Codex JDipl 1201). Idie govern- 
ment was carried on foolishly, and the people 
of the northern part of the kingdom con- 
sidered that they were treated imj ustly. The 


])()wer had i)assed into the liands of the 
nobles of WTvssex, and it is therefore likely 
tliat the hhivcians and Northumbrians had 
caiis(^ to complain. In 957 they made an 
insiirn^ctlon. Archbisho]) Oda, who disap- 
prov(id of t.ho nnirriage Avith. vEUgifn, and 
Eadgar, the king’s younger brother, withdrew 
from the court, and ]ki(iga.r was chosen kiim 
l)y tlie norl.ln.'.rn peo])h^ Eadwig ajijiears to 
luLve advanced to meet the insurgents, and 
to have retreaJtid before thmn at. Gloucester, 
wliero, according to a Lite story, Mk.luJgifu 
or rhhlgifn was talcen and put to death (Os- 
ni'iRNT, tiADMim, OdonU). A meeting of 
the Hvitnn’ was hold, in which the kingdom 
was divided between tln^ brotlu'rs, and Ead- 
wig was left only wit.h tln^ ])nrt.i(m to the 
south ol the T’lmmes. j ti 958 Oda separated 
Eadwig and yEJfgifn, ^ biHanise t hey wore loo 
near akin’ (y|.-A. CJiron.)^ a.n(l tlu‘, lirclibishop 
returned to haidwig’s court (KuMHi.n, Codex 
DipL AdP). The Ak^st-Saxon nobles, and 
especially tlie memliers of the royal house, re- 
nniined iailhiid to him. In t.he iirsl. year of 
his reign, possibly a,t his corona, (.ion (Siinins), 
.Eadwig liad made grauits to (.ho mmuisteries 
ol Wilton, Aliingdon, a,nd Worci'ster (Iveri- 
iifi i'j, (Jodex JJipl. •! J)(), JJ 1 , ,151 ), atul we may 
safely nijecjt the slory of Oshern that he en- 
gaged in a general '])(M’secuti()n of the monks. 
.Indeed, t.lu^ revolt against him had nothing 
to do wit.h t.lm, dispuli^ bi'.t.ween the seculars 
and regulars, which, did not begin until t.he 
next reign. Nevertlu'h'ss it. siumis probable 
that the ])arty in ]H)wer disliked and put a 
ato]) to the earliiu* ndbrm of l.ho monastic 
houses, wliich. laid heim carried out liy Dim- 
slanwlth, signal success at (llast.onhury, and 
the king’s ])ersi)nal (juarrel with Dunstan 
must naturally hav(^ inclined liim to look 
wit.li disfavour on his work, (llast.onliury 
was certainly sowed, and the (iondition of 
'W'jnch(‘stor when ..'Etludvvold became bishop 
there seems to show that, any reforms that had 
been carried out by ,/Elfbeali were undone 
by his siiccivssor (’Stuiirs). There is also 
some mason to believe t.liat yElfsine and 
Britlielm, who were in turn ap])ointcd to the 
SCO of Canterbury by hkulwig, belonged to 
the Wust-Saxon a, ml a.Titi-l)unstanil;c ])arty 
as regardsbot.hecchisiast iiail and civil matters. 
Eadwig died on 1 Oct.. 959, a-nd was buried 
at Wind) ester. He left, no children. He 
wa,s xn*ol)ably hidoved by the lower class in 
the south, f(,)r Henry of Huntingdon, whose 
chronicle often preserves popular traditions 
and sympathies, s])caks well of him and la- 
ments his early death. Dunstan is said to 
have had a vision iti which ho saw tlic king’s 
soul carried olf hy devils, and to have deli- 
vered him by Ins xunyers. 
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[Anglo-Saxon Cliron. ; Florcnco of WorcoRtcr ; hytcrianisin ancl longed for the king’s retiinu 
JEtliehveard, Mon. Hist. Ih-it. ; Ilonry of IIliu- Immediatel\r after the Ilestoration lie de- 

, n n ^ It r ’ 1 . . t' T\ i . — 1 - - 



Koval Prerogative, 220; Ilalhmfs Middle Ages, uulu tae iiarinoion ew 01 

ii 261: 1 W. II. when lie silenced luniseli/ but continued to 

attend the services of the church 'as much 
EEDES, JOHN f 1 009 P-1C67 ?), divine, hs his age would give him leave.’ Some few 
son of Nicholas Eedes, born at Salishury, yt^ars hetore his death he removed to Gretton, 
Wiltsliire, was entered at Oriel College, ( ).k- l-lic i)arish of Wiiichcomh, Gloucestershire, 
ford, in 1626, and proceeded B.A. 6 June wliere he died in the beginning of April 1686,^ 
1630. He afterwards ' became a iniTiister in hud was buried on the 6th in the middle ol 
the isle of Shepie, wlience bdng ejected in north side of Bishop’s Cleeve Church in 
the time of the ri^bellion suller’d niucli by fhe iirescnce of 'a vast crowd of those who 
imprisonment in Ely House, and otluu* raise- and loved him.’ 

vi-ne’ (Wood, Aththne (hon. ed. Bliss, iii. was the author of: 1. 'GroatSal- 

V ^ . . , . ' J ■ T ■ j 5 . / TT-r T 


made vicar of Hale, Hanipshirt'i. Aftm* tlui Jesus Olulst, as most ])recious, handled; 
Bestoratioii ho conliniuul at llah^, where li('. wise Choice mid Subjection to Him 

was murdered in his house by tbievus in or their Lord and Saviour vindicated,’ Svo, 
about 161)7, and was buried in the church. London, 1659, 'commended to the world/ 
He published ' The Orthodox Doctriuo cou- ' hy the e.pistle of Mr. Rich. Bax- 


cerning Justification hy Eaith assertial and 
vindicated, wherein the Book of Air. AVilliam 


ter.’ P). ' Great Britain’s Resurrection ; or, 
Eiighind’s Complaccncie in her Royal Sove- 


Eyre . . . is examraed : and also the Doctrine raign King Charles the Second. A seriuon 
of Air. Ba.vter . . . discussed,’ 4to, Tjoudon, [oiv ^ Sa,in. iii. 36] priaiched in the Lecture 
1654. In dedicating it to his friend, Edwiird Gloucester, 5 June IGbO,’ 4to, London, 
Dodington, Eedes states that he had writt en I6G0. 4. Sermon (on 1 Pet. ii. 7). 
anotheimindmoriMdahorate treatise <)iijiisti- [Wood’s Athonre Oxon. (Bliss), iv. 187-8; 
fication, hesides ' other things, both practical Wood’s Fasti Oxou. 


and polemical, which I have in readinesso 
for the prosse.’ 

[AVood’s IMsti Oxon. (Bliss), i. 153.] Cl, 0-. 


(Bliss), i. 451, 474 .] 


G. G. 


EEDES, RICHARD (1555-1601), dean 
of AVorcester. [Sec Edus.] 


EEEIN-GHA]V[,Eaels oe. [See Howard.] 

EGAN, JAAIES (1790-1842), me:^^otint 
engraver, of liuuiljle origin, was horn in the 
county of Roscommou in Ireland in 1799. 
Ho was employed by S. AV. Reynolds [ip v.], 
EEDES, RTCIIARD {d. 1680), prosbyte- the well-known mezzotint engraver, at first 
rian divine, born at Eeckenlmm, Worcest.er- as little more than mi errand-boy, bat later 
shire, 'became either clerk or chorister’ of in laying liis mezzotint grounds ; R was thus 
Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, in 1 626, gra- that JOgan. first learnt his art. Gaining much 
dilated B.A. in February 1629, and toolc the experience in this, he set up a business of 
curacy of Bislio f s Cleeve, GloucesteTshiiv., ground-laying for engravers, while he studied 
at Alichaelmas 2632. lie proceeded ALA. assiduously in order to become an engraver 
17 Alarch 1631 r»nTitiTinfvrl !vi- BleUnn’a hirnfiolf. Havinc neither inonGV. friends, nor 


h 1631. He continued at Bialio])’s himself. Having neither money, friends, 
in good esteem for his conformity’ previous education as an artist, he was c 


com- 


Cleeve 

until the civil war broke out, when he sub- pelled to rely solely 011 his own industry and 
scribed to the covenant. About 1047 he be- ability, and sirfiered many privations. Un- 
came vicar of Beckford, near Bishop’s Cl cove, fortunately, j ust as he was about to gain so me 
where he remained until 1658. By the per- substantial reward for his efforts, consnmp- 
suasion of ‘ a parliament cajitain,’ who had a tive symptoms began to manifest theniselves„ 
farm in Bishop’s Cleeve, he then returned to and after eight years’ struggle with declining 
his old cure there in the hope of succeeding health Egan died at Pentonville, 2 Oct. 1842., 
to the rectory. Prom his published sermons aged 43. Ilis best plate, _ and his last, exe- 
it is plainly evident that he had tired of pres- cuted under the most trying circumstances, 
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wa8 ' l]ngTi8h I r()8i)ilalit y iii Ilia ( Hdiai Tima,’ juid Uih impro)nptu a]>ignuns, kouo\s and wit 
lifter G. Calf (u-moLe. Ainoi)^- liis olilua* e-n~ tmTsm-s (ai joyed a wide circulation ^ In tliat 
wmre GLovo\s Itiiviode; after J U. yaa,r, hnAdno<;s,Houvala’])(uana,uent(Minu/mmfn^^^^ 

It.A., ^ Abbot .Hoiulaee,’ allu.r h. wlncli he, ludd until the end of IHA'^aa the 
hA./Tli(iMornin^-arUu‘th(5Wr(i(-k,’ acereditml luirvi^yor of Huortino' newq'on o 

bn!'i:<:^n.y hi 


gravino’H 

ITerlrirt, I 
Newton, 11 

after 0. lientley, ^The Study/ afte.r 10. Stoiu^, 

^TlieMourner/afte,!* J. M. Moons ' ddie >'oimi;’ sidXled, utid hi.ssim, Pienui Moan the vannoA 
AVife,/ -fhe Cilation cif Wycdille,- dd,e Tri^ | ,t. v. |, was born in ISbi. ' [n tlue4m^ 
banal of the liujuisitam/ and otlier ]>ie,tnr('s In^ wro(,e a,nd set in type a,nd worlcod olf witb 
after S. J. 10. Jones, and a pmirait of John Ins own hands a bo’ok (])p. bhl) e'oncerniiio' 
Lod^’o, librarian a1. Ganibridon, after Wbil- the Ih-iiua', Ungv, tit ainl Miss Ihiliinaim entitled 
niisley. lOgan, who niarritMl^ youno', left, a, 'Th(n>lis{,r(\ss()f Ihiytdty; cirthe j^fivesiifKlori- 
faniily, for whom a siibscrijition was raise.d zidanti INnalita/priidncliiyanil Ibr L’un’coh>an' 
by bis friends. ISbt. His dtndaral.ion of aaitborship, signed 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Art.ists; Otl-ley’s Diel-. of (hided "Ji) Ja,ii. iSIi}, is (ovtant. Jn 1818 
Rocont a,nd Living Arliisls; Andreson’s Jl.'uid- ''»’‘i’<*t(nin(l pnhlislu'd a, serial work, inontlily, 

hiich fiir JCiiprerstichHainniler ; Art Union, 1812, c, ailed ‘ Roxdtina, ; or Ske(,cdies of M,edern Pn- 

I'ilism/ giving memoirs and portraits of all 


P- 


ul I « ^ * 


iJiC! most (’(' 


]) II gi lists, contein])orary 


EGAN, JOHN (\7r>{)? ISIO), ebairman and aid.a-edmit, witli full r(?])orts of tben* 
of Kilmaiidiam, eo. Onblin, was hern about ivspocllvi^ prize lighds, vietories, a,nd defeats 
IJnOatdharleville, CO. Gorlc, where his falbm* told with so miitdi spirited humour, yet witk 
was a hmudieiMl elergyman, and having (ui ' ' . . . 


smdi (dose aldention if) amniranv, that the 

Id wa,s con- 
opporplatos, 
gseen thatLon- 


t(n’ed Trinity (t)lleg'(‘, Oul)lln, as a siza,r, b(‘ work holds a, uniiitio ])osilion. 
gra, dilated tliere JbA.. I77d, ami 1/L.1L .177(>; l.imn'din Sf'veraJ volnnu's, Avllb c 

tiluMh'greeof LL.D. was conferred upon him, to lSL>b A t this da,te, bavingsei 

/miam cfniM, \n 17b(). He -was called to donm’s naid wIUi a,vidlty lus accounts of 
the Irish bar in 1778', and, cbielly throngli country sports and ])astimes, he conceived 
the friendshi]) of Lord Avonniore, chifd’lmron ( he iihn of asimihir dese.rljition of tlieaunise- 
of the oxcluupier, bo made good way in his nnmts pursued by sportLig men in town, 
profossion. In due course ho received his Acionlingly h(mu’in()un(UHl tlui pidilicaitlonof 
silk gown; in 1787 be was oloctod abenclior ‘Life in laindiinUn sbillingniinnbers,inontbly, 
of the lion. Society of King’s Inns, Dublin; mid scaored Ibe aid of George Gruikshank 


and for several ytairs before bis deaf-li lie 
held tbo judicial oHico of chairman of Kil- 


(|. v. I a, ml his hrotiu'r, Isaac. Kohert Oriiik- 
slnmk I (j. v. |, to draw a, ml engrave the illiis- 


mainham. Per a (amsiderahlo dime he bad trations in aipiadint, to he colonreil lyband. 
been in the receipt of a wny birgo share, of ( ha)rge IV had ca, list'd Mgam to'hepresendedat 
liiisincMs as a practising harristor, but his (’oiirt, aiiehit (intu' a.cau'plotl tInMb'tlitiationof 
tpiarrel with TIonry Grattan was proles- the fortlnumiing work. This was the nioro 
sionally most injurious to him. In the Irish ovnm-ons on tlie king’s iiart hecause. bo 
House of Ccmimons be for some years rf'pre- must Inive. known himself tolnivi', been often 
sonted tho horongb of Hillagh, co. AVater- siitirisi'd nod (oiricndniod mercilessly in the 
ford, and his lioldness as a memlier, ('S])o- MUv'cn Dag’ lltorndure liy G, Gruikshank, 
cially on tb(!qin3Btion ()f tbo b'.gdsbitivo, union the intemb'd illuBl rador. ‘On 15 July 1821 
of Groat Drit-ain and Ireland, is well Icnown ai)i)('a,r<‘d the first nnmher of ' Life iii Lon- 
to the student of Irish history. Ho died in don ; or, Hie Hay n/nd Night Sc-eues of Jerry 
1810. Hawthorn, Dstp, and his eligand friend, Co- 

[Todd’s Cad. of Bnhlin Graflnates; Dublin i-iutbian T()m,ji,econii)ani(Ml by Dob Logic, 
Almanacs anti JJirectori os ; Phillips’s Curran and Ike Oxonian, in theii’ Ibmibles and Sprees 
his ContomporancH.] D. II. D. throngli tlio .Metropolis.’ The succi^sa was 

inst.antaneous aaid unprecedentetb ^ It took 
EGAN, PIEllOE, the eldof (I772~18d0), both town a,nd country by storm.’ So great 
author of 'Life in Lombn,’ is believed to was tbe demand for copies, increasing with 
have been born in London in 1772. PTom an Die publicndion of each successive number, 
■early time be dwelt in the suburbs, and con- month by month, that, the colourists could 
tinned to reside there until bis death, making not keep pace with Die printm-s. Tho altcr- 
freq[uent expeditions to every part of England nate Hconea of high lifo and low life, the 
where notable races, prize fights, matches, or contrasted characters, and revelations of 
amusements were expected to take place. By 


1812 liis reputation -was Mtablishecl as ‘ ro- folly, 'atteifitod ati.emtion, wliilu tlu! vivacity 
porter of sporting events ’in the newspapers, of dialogue and description never flagged. 
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Many years afterwards (intlie ^OoriiliLll Ma- 
crfi/ine*’ October 1S60, No. viii. Do Jiiventute 
in bis ' Domidabout Papers ’) M. Thacke- 
ray described the impression left on him by 
his early perusal of the book, tog’other with 
a much later reperusal and partial disen- 
chantment, but did full justice to tlic clever 
illustrations which so largely contributed to 
the success of the Avork (s(50 his paper on 
Cruikshank in the IJY^fmuis'ter lieinew, 
1840). Imitations and i)iratnd copies ap- 
peared, both of the text a,ud ])ictures. The 
chief of the former w'cre ^ Ileai Life in Lon- 
don; or, The 1-hunbles and Adventures of 
Bob Tallyho, Esep, and his Cousin, the lion. 
TomDashall, through the hlotropolis. P>y 
an Amateur,’ illustrat.ed by W. I lefith and 
H. Aiken, Dighton, Brooke, lloAvlandson, &c., 
May 18:31, and followiTig months to 182:2, in 
sixpenny numbers. This Avas a favoured rival 
to ‘ Life HI London,’ and t here Avas a sus])iciou 
that Egan AAuas its author, but this is impro- 
bable. Other imitations Averci David Carey’s 
^ Life in Paris, the 1 Iambics of 1 )ick IVild fire,’ 
&c., illustrated liy George Cruiksliank,’ 1821 ; 

^ The Sprees of Tom, J(UTy, and Logick_[.s'io] ; ’ 

^ A New Song of Elash, Easliion, Frolic, and 
Eim,’ Avith general luiading of ' Jjife in Lon- 
don,’ and clumsy Avoodcut. co])ies of groups 
after Cruikshank. The latter pvas published 
and signedhy James Catnach, in Seven Dials, 
23 March 1822, ])rico lAVoponce. Innumerable 
pictures appeared, representiing the characters 
and incidents ; print puljlisluu’S made their 
market of the excitement, and the streets at 
night Avere certainly not (|uieter or ^ sporting 
cribs ’ less frecpiented Avhen fashion ado])ted 
^ Tom and J erry ’ hah i ts . At many of tl le p lay- 
houses dramatic versions incr(aiS(Kl the noto- 
riety. First of these Avas hir. W. Barrymore’s 
play, produced at the Iloyal Amphitheatre 
on Monday, 17 Sept. 182 1 ; Gomersal acted 
Corinthian Tom, Jones and Herring took Jerry 
Hawthorn and Boh Logic. At the Olympic, 
an extraA^aganza called Hjifo in Loiulon,’by 
Charles I. Si. Dihdin the younger [see under 
Dinnm, Ciiaeles], Avas produced on 12 Nov. 
1821, with Baker, Oxbeny, and Sam Yale 
as Tom, Jerry, and Logic. "W. T. Moiicrieff 
(supposed pseudonym of W. J. Thoms) Avrotc 
the dramatic version for the Adel phi, ‘ Tom 
•and Jerry ; or, Life in London,’ AAdth many 
songs and glees, costume and scenery super- 
intended by Robert Cruikshank. Produced 
on Monday, 26 Nov. 1821, it had a gimt 
'Hun,’ Avith 'Wrench, W. Burroughs, and Wil- 
kinson as Tom, Jerry, and Logic, Walboiirn 
and Sanders for Dusty Bob and Black Sal, 
Mrs. Baker and Mrs. Waylett as Corinthian 
Kate and Sue. This Aversion Avas adopted 
throughout the country and in the United 


States, everyAvhere securing croAA^ded houses. 
Tom Dibdin [q. v.], Earrel,^ and Douglas Jer- 
rold separately dramatised it during 1821 and 
1822. For Egerton, Egan himself prepared 
a dramatic Aversion produced at Sadler’s Wells 
on Monday, 8 April 1822, with Elliott, Bob 
Keeley, and Vale as Tom, Jerry, and Logic. 
In tbis version, intended for CoA^ent Garden, 
in December 1821, Egan had xhanned to 
marry IlaAAdliorn and Mary Rosebud, Avhen 
^ Jerry sees bis folly, acknowledges bis error, 
Avith 'HaAvthornnill in perspective,’ and con- 
cludes AA^ith ^ Tom and Corinthian Kate made 
happy.’ Postponed for six months and trans- 
ferred to Sadler’s Wells it was performed 191 
nights. The hook was translated at Paris by 
M. S in 1822. At this date (1822) Egan 


PiA^ed at Spann’s Buildings, St.Pancras. At 
Paris the French translation was entitled 
^The English Diorama; or. Picturesque 
Rambles in London,’ 1822. On 2 June, at 
the Coburg Theatre, AAms pn’oduced T. Green- 
Avood’s Hlcath of Life in London; or, Tom 
and Jerry’s Fhincral.’ 

In 1828 Itlgan, rebuking the pirates and 
pdagiarists, ])rnducod his hhnish to the Ad- 
ventures of Tom, Jtnry, and Logic, in their 
Pursuits through Life in and out of London, 
Avith numerous^ coloured illustrations by Ro- 
b(‘rt Cruiksliank ’ (n. d.) In this he intro- 
duced far more of the country sports and 
misadventures, anticipating, and no doubt 
suggesting, much of the cliaractcr of Dickens’s 
^ PickAvick Papers,’ Avhich Avere soon to hdloAv 
and to excel it. ITo felt bound t,o display 
the consequences of such reckless prodigality 
and riot, by noAV iutroducing more serious 
incidents : the inconstancy, degradation, and 
suicide of Kate, the misery and deathbed of 
Logic, the sullerings as a convict of ' splendid 
.Tern,’ the sickness and remorse of Jeny, who 
reforms, retreats to the country, marries Mary 
Rosebud, his early sweetheart, and dovelopes 
into a generous landlord and justice of ■ )eace ; 
with the death of Corinthian Tom, Avho breaks . 
his neck at a steeplechase. Strangely enough 
this concluding portion of the work remained 
wholly unknoAvn to, or forgotten by, Thacke- 
ray, Avho Avrites of it as though merely sug- 
gested and never executed. It was reissued 
in 1871 by John Camden TIotten, Avith the 
original thirty-six aquatint plates. Possess- 
ing less of H'attling gaiety ’ there is plenty of 
incident and more literary polish than in the 
antecedent ^ Life.’ Egan spent most of his 
time betAveen the publication of these two 
books in varied literary work. He reported 
and published a full ‘ Account of the Trial 
of John Thurtell and Joseph Hunt’ for the 
murder of William Wear e. 'With an ap- 
pendix disclosing some extraordinary facts, 
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on 


exclusiv(^ly in imssossion oT t.lio- odiloiV tho Ih'.s(, work i(,H (dass, ilbustvatoduij 
1824. .Ik wtLs C(u*(,ifi(al as a Tael, t,lial/rhui*(.oll oviM-y vjiriid.y oT c.oimla-y s])()r(!s and^iastimes 
seven hours belong his exiHuition Iwulsahl: iiivaluahlo for nd’eronc-e. hi^'aai's next work 
It is perliaps wrouf^’ in niy sitiuilaon, l)u(. I Ava,s a S(‘,rial d<Hlie,a,l,ed hy (uxpn'.ss permission 

to (h(‘ youiio' (^),iie(ui Vieioria, and completed 
on N(iw >'ea,r’M day IKIiH, ('.utitJed P;i_ 


own 


is perli{L])s wrou'^' in my situation, l)u(. I 
L 1 should lik(', lo naul Ihh'rea'. kJ'j'an’s 


account of the j:i'r(aili (i^hl, yeslta'day/ nnaiu- 


ing one bt‘,twe(ui Tom Mprinp;' u,nd Ijauf^'an, ^'riius of I bo llmini's in StairchorthcNa-' 
h]gan was ])rcs(Mdi ah the ( )ld Jiaih'V sisssious tioual.’ Tliis uudmiidviim’ iutrotlue.ed t.n f> 


introtlucaal to a 


on 2)0 Oct. 1S21-, ai, iliG trial of H(uiry b'aaint- widm* [)ul)lio the aa'llstlo .uuu’its of his s 
Icroy [4. v.] for rorf:»'(!ry, and ])al)lish(‘d a full 
report. In 1822 lu^ had issiual ‘Tlu^ I a To 
and Kxtraordiiuiry Advenlau’cs of S. 1). Hay- 
ward, dmioniinalied the Modmm Maeluaith,’ 
a hi{.>'iiwaytua,n (tondeniucd to diaahli and (CV(‘- 
ciitod 25 Nov. 1821. In 1821 IH'aai wroto, a 


son 


1825. On Sunday, I h\d), I82d, with motto 
of H)iir kiti^' and (u)untry,’ ho (’,onuneuc(‘.d 
editinff' MMairco, JC^'an’s lulo in 1 jOndt)n and 


Piiuam, who (hisigauMl a,nd otclu'd the nume- 
rous i 11 usla-nhions of ‘ ( < numwich Paak,’ Hlich- 
ardson’s Show,’ Mla,mi)ton Itacnsf ^The 

J\la,tch Oiri; ‘ TlaOtivauV ' Windsor,’ ^ Vaux- 
Imll,’ M Iravi'smid,’ ‘Soureo of tlaOniaines,’ 

‘'Hi(^^N()r(H;inh(,;‘' lj()r(l May()r’sSh()w,Hkc. 

humorous account of a trial in tho e.oiirt of I0^’a,n’s bit(U’ yi'arswert^ spmit in peacH’iil re- 
coimnon ])h‘a.s, 25yVpril, ('.ntltlod ‘ Tlu^ I'aiuy tirmmnit. Tin* editor of ‘ Pxdl’s kite in Loii- 
Tog’’s Ma,n vve’.u^.s' Younj.^' Sadboy tlu^ I\liIlin_L>* don ’ wrol.o: ‘ Pim’co was, witli all his oddi- 
Q.uakor.’ JMr. Oon^ was tlu'. t.ailor, Pdinutul ti(‘S, a, ri^'bt.-niin(hMU\dlo\v,a,nd was reB])ected 
Foskn- ■[)le,adino' to hem minor, the. del, on(hiul.. by all t,o wbom bo was known.’ AmoiuHiis 
Idp'an furnished, tlui ‘ slanp,’ ])hra,s(‘H ’ (;o Kra,n- iinnuM’oiis fii^'idvi' works W(M’(^ O'ancy ditties’ 
cisOros(fs'^ Dictionary of Idio \hdn-a,rTon[>’U(i,’ ofovtu-y (hsscripllon, mirlhrul aaid serious, but 

n<^V(‘r olleusivt^; also n'uide-books to Dublin, 

ljiv(U*pool, lor lui kninv'" every spot in 
(}r('a4 Dritaoi. ‘The vetoraai bistorlan of the 
Sporting' Ouidig’ a weekly n(nvsi)iip(n’, prico ring- and spoi'Omg journalist ’ di(al on .h'riday, 
afterwards merging into ‘ lb ill’s Li f(Dn 5 Aug. 1811), ah’ Ids lious(i 111 INmtonville, 
London.’ His portrait, drawn by (huu'gii Loudon, Hig'ml 77 yi'ai's,’ leaving a large 
Sharpless, engravml by Cliarles Tunuir, wa,s family btliind him, ‘ mosl; of wbom are able 
])ublishe<l Hit Pii'rce higan’s t iny e.rih in to takiMuinmd' tlumisH v(‘h ’ ( />V//’.s' /w/c). 
Chancery Lane, M 821. Hci published in tlui . 

Ksame year Iris more anihi lions work*, wcill 
illiistirated hy Theodorii Jjan(i,and diidicaUul 
to Edmund Ke.au, ^ Tlui Life of an Actor;’ 
the hero, Percigrino Proteus, ending with a 

successful p(irfonna,nc(i belong royalty, aft.fir Life in ijoudon, 12 Aug, IS PJ, &c.] J. W. E. 
all the vicissitiuhis of iirovincial ciugagimnuitu 
and poverty. This work was popuhir, aaid, 
commencing in January 1824-, was comphda'.d 
in 1825. .In 1827 apoeared Egan’s 'Ainx;- 
(lotes, Original and Se ect(id, of the Turf, tlui with him, in siiviiral of Ids works, was born 
Ohas(i, tliii Uing, a,nd the Stage, emhdlisluid in London in 1811, and (aarly showiid a taste 
with thirlenn colouind plates by Theodore for drawing, I was (idiuu’ited t o lollowart 
Lane.’ His ‘ "Wallcs through ihitli,’ and his ■])rof(‘.ssionidly, b(»e!uu(‘ a, closii freipumter of 
JTrip to Ascot Itacias,’ 1828, imeciHlial the tluuitn^s^ ami nnubi skOadu'S during the per- 
issue of Ids poiun entitled ^ The Show Folks,’ formanens, aftiu'waa'ds cddding tlnsse (hvsigns, 
(imbellisluul with nine designs on wood hy whidi were puldlsluH as front. ispiiau's to the 
Idle hitfWldumdoro Lane, engraved hy John plays in Davidgefs HAching Drama.’ His 
Thora])son, 1851 , a,cconipani(ull)y an inherest- most amhitfioiis work as an art ist wa.s a series 

of (itadiiugs to ill ust. rate, hi.s father’s smlal, 


I W<)''k.s (‘ited lbrenp;bout ; John (Y.uuhva Tlot- 
teifs Prcfaco to bis ('diliou of Life in Lfindon, 
1870; Cbai’li‘S Iliiidh'y’s Eifon,iaPfimas of James 
Patimcb, 1878; Ikii'opis'in Magarlno, November 
1821; (huit. Hag. m.\v .S(m. xxxii. *418; Bell’s 


EGAN, PIERCE, ;tbe youngiT (1814- 
1880), novdisti, sou of Piiu’ca^ Egaai [((. v.], 
tlu^ author of ‘ Lili‘ in London, Hind associated 


ing nuimoir of .Lane [(u v.1, who had died 
28 May 1828. This book wa.s written hy Egan 

*4^ ^ "K •• ,#•«> <■ iT wtw.>a aI*!. 


riHiPIlgrims of tlu^rimnu'H in S(sarch oftlie 
to benefit Lane’s widow and children" His National,’ 182)7. ’Hu'se were so successful 
‘Life of an Actor’ had been planned to bene- and in-einising that lie might liavo taken a 
fit Lane in 1824. In 1831 lie published fair ])()siti()n a,s tin illiistrator, and bceu well 
‘ Matthews’s Comic Animal; or, I'ho Snuff- I'lununerat.ed, but he prtdiirrod novd writing. 

"O ... . . T j 1 T j 1 “r"ii "11 ..It r.. , i 



and Mirror of Life,’ was comiilctecl, after SC- cuts and titdiings by tho author, 
rial publication, in 1852, and is a worthy thesii W(u‘t 3 ‘ Wtit Tyhu',’ in 5 books 
companion of Hone’s ‘ Every Day Book,’ aii’d published in 1851 /full of ghastly 


Among' 
1841, re- 
full of ghastly iiieidunts 



Egan 


MS Egan 


of slaughter, with love scenes ; ^ Uohin Hood ; ’ 

^ Adam Bell, Clym o’ the Clengh, and Wil- 
liam of Cloudeslie,’ a long story of woodland 
adventures, 1842, with one of Egan’s best 
etchings ; ' Paul Jones,’ the privateer, 2 vols., 
with Egan’s etched frontispiece and designs 
on wood, 1842. Other early works were, 

^ The London Apprentice, and the Goldsmith’s 
Daughter of East Chepe ; ’ ‘ Edward the Black 
Prince : or, Eeudal Days ; ’ and ‘ Clifton Grey ; 
or, Love and War,’ a tale of the Crimean 
war, published iu 1854-5. In spite of the ex- 
travagant narrations of feudal cruelty, these 
early works were inotfensive, never immoral 
nor irreligious. But their unreality, owing 
to their author’s superficial knowledge of 
history, is very conspicuous. He contributed 
to the early volumes of the ^ Illustrated Lon- 
don News,’ started in 1842, and from 7 July 
1849 to the end of 1851 edited the ‘ Home 
Circle.’ In Nos. 53-119, vols. iii-v. of this 
work, ending 11 Oct. 1851, reappeared, ex- 
tended and recast, his ^ Qiiintyn Matsys, the 
Blacksmith of Antwerp,’ afterwards reissued 
separately in library form with illustrations. 
An early edition had been published about 
1839. He wrote in January 1857 for ^Pey- 
nolds’s Miscellany,’ Nos. 444-8, a popular 
Christmas story called ^ The Waits;’ since 
republished in John Dicks’s series of ‘ English 
Novels,’ No. 106. Also in^ Iteynolds’s Miscel- 
lany,’ ‘ The False Step ; or the Castle and the 
Cottage’ (begun 21 Feb. 1857, ended 3 Oct., 
Nos. 450-82). He then transferred himself 
to the M^ondon Journal,’ to the success of 
which he largely contributed, remaining one 
of its most attractive contributors until the 
end of his life. Sir John Gilbert illustrated 
many of the following works. On 5 Dec. 

1857, in vol. xxvi. No. 667, appeared the first 
-chapters of Egan’s ^Flower of the Flock.’ 
It ended in No. 089, and was next week fol- 
lowed by ‘ The Snake in the Grass ’ (8 May 

1858, ending 27 Nov. 1858, in No. 720). A 
note from Pierce Egan to the public craved 
leave of absence for a brief period ^to recruit 
health and strength.’ Otherwise he was sin- 
gularly unobtrusive, and avoided all personal 
squabbles. He had married, and already had 
several children, enjoying a fair income de- 
rived from his literary work. He afterwards 
developed a completely difierent style from 
his early feudal extravagances, and delighted 
in rural scenes, intermingled with tragic inci- 
dents of town poverty and aristocratic splen- 
dour. Despite sensationalism and contrasts 
•of ranks and classes, there was always a sin- 
gular charm of purity and w^holesome honesty 
in all his ‘ London Journal ’ serials. In 1858 
■and 1859 a new proprietor of the ‘ Journal,’ 
±0 encourage a higher taste among the pur- 

VOL. XVII. 


chasers of penny miscellanies, dispensed with 
Egan’s services and reprinted three novels by 
Sir Walter Scott. But the circulation of the 
^ Journal’ diminished, so that Pierce Egan was 
again summoned to restore the popularity. 
This he attempted, somewhat hurriedly, with 
a slight story called ^ The Love Test’ (15 Jan. 
1859, in vol. xxix., completed in No. 746 on 
28 March). After a short interval he began 
a new story, with his best power, ^ Love 
me, Leave me Not’ (22 Oct. 1859, ending 
30 June 1860, Nos, 767-803). In rapid suc- 
cession, with undiminished success, there fol- 
lowed ^ The Wonder of Kingswood Chace ’ 
(6 Oct. 1860 to 6 July 1861, Nos. 817-56) ; 

‘ Imogine : or The hlarble Heart ’ (7 Sept. 
1861 to 14 June 1862, Nos. 865-905); ' The 
Scarlet Flower,’ in which he went back to 
cavalier days (7 June 18G2 to 15 Nov., Nos. 
904-27); ‘The Poor Girl,’ one of his best 
known novels (on 1 Nov. 1862 to 5 Sept. 
1803) ; ‘ Such is Life ’ (5 Dec. 1 863 to 2 July 
1864, Nos. 982-1012 ) ; ‘ Fair Lilias ’ (14 Jan. 
1865 to 16 Dec. 1805, Nos. 1040-88) ; ‘ The 
Light of Love ; or the Diamond and the 
Snowdrop ’ (28 April 1806 to 16 Feb. 1867, 
Nos. 1107-49) ; ‘ Eve ; or The Angel of Inno- 
cence/ another widely popular work (18 May 
to 21 Dec. 1807, Nos. 1162-93). The in- 
cessant toil and excitement of such rapid 
production told on him, but ‘ Eve ’ embodied 
his best thoughts, which lacked neither poetry 
of expression nor some higher liights of ima- 
gination, such as his early years had never 
promised. His personal friends valued him 
for liis manly qualities, and his readers ad- 
mired him. He wrote nothing in vol. xlvii., 
but resumed on 5 Sept. 1868 with ‘ The 
Blue-eyed Witch; or not a Friend in the 
World’ (ending S May 1869, Nos. 1230-65). 
Henceforward his powers diminished, as 
may be seen in his wild and ghastly story 
‘ My Love Hate ; or the Dreadful Secret ’ 
(ONqv. 1809 to 7 May 1870, Nos. 1291-1317) ; 
and in his attempt to trade on his former 
success with ‘The Poor Girl’ (a study of a 
virtuous maiden triumphing over persecu- 
tions and temptations) by his adding a com- 
panion novel entitled ‘ The Poor Boy ’ (8 Oct. 
1870 to 8 April 1871, Nos. 1339-65). Of 
other works the titles and dates were these : 

‘ Mark Jarrett’s Daisy, the WTld Flower of 
Hazelbrook’ (25 Nov. 1871 to 25 May 1872, 
Nos. 1398-1424, in vol. Iv.) ; ‘ Ever my 
Queen’ (15 Feb. to 5 July 1873, Nos. 1462- 
1482) ; ‘HerFii’st Love’ (21 March to 8 Aug. 
1874, Nos. 1519-39, in vol. lx.) ; ‘ False 
and Frail’ (13 Feb. to 19 June 1875, Nos. 
1566-84); ‘The Pride of Birth’ (20 Nov. 
1875 to 1 April 1876, Nos. 1606-25) ; ^Two 
Young Hearts’ (25 Nov. 1876 to 14 April 

ii 
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cEort inter- sey, relates how Ecgherlit told him that he 

1?77, Xos. 1059-79) ; then, after fc knew a man in Ireland who on the nisht of 


Tals, ‘ His Sworn Bri,de ’ ^(15_ He 2_^vi.) ; Ceadda’s death (2 March 672) saw in a vision 
4 May IS7S, Xos. 1714-34, in Elarch the spirit of Oedd, his brother, descending- 
^ Loved in Secret ’ ('2 Sov. 1'-' ^^7 ^^nrk of from heaven with an ane:el host to fetch his 


1S79, Nos. 1760-81) ; and, his la e q;'Eres- brother to his reward in the celestial realms, 
all, at first entitled ‘ A Shadow -j-^cipated Bneda suspected that Ecg-berht himself had 
hold,’ but the name having J ghadoW on this vision, but is not sure. In later times, 
elsewhere, it was changed to March however, there was no hesitation in making 

the Future’ (13 Dec. 1879, ending Ecgherht the witness of this miracle (Floe. 

1880, Xos. 1818-33, in vol. some Wig. s. a. 672). Twelve years later Ecg- 

a liberal in politics, and Fi-i^ Limes.’ I berht boldly remonstrated with the rash 

time connected with the , pio- ' Ecgfrith, king of the Northumbrians, wFo, 

He is deservedly accounted ‘ |-0 in the as part of his policy of war against the Celtic 

neers of cheap literature.’ _His neighbours and tributaries of his kingdom, 

rpnnhlished in 1^ carried on an unprovoked war with the 


Grass’ was repnhlished in 
on 6 Jiilv 1880. 


obi- 


■^'U rlltSS , 

[TTorks menuoned above^ „ 40, &c.] 

tnaiy notice in Athenteum, No. 
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friendly Irish. Ecgfrith’s death next year 
in his V7ar with the Piets wms generally re- 
garded as the penalty of his neglect of Ecg- 
berht’s counsel, Ecgherht ’s vow kept him 

-cnDxrrr ‘gintl (639- away from Britain, but he was seized with an 
EGBEPT or ECGBEIlHi, ^^^.^Eum- irresistible impulse to preach the gospel to the 
729), was an Angle, doubtless a heathen Germans beyond the sea, especially 

Brian, of noble lineage, who ^panions the Frisians and the old Saxons. If this 

652 went to Ireland, Among ms ambitious scheme should fail, he would at 

there were vEthelhun, brother 0 ' least be able to visit the threshold of the 

suhsequently bishop of Lindsey, u p^g^and apostles at H ome. lie chose his companions 

famous Ceadda. ^ A oung men 41 ^ghest and his ship, but at the last moment a monk 
either for study or to ciimva e 1 ^ qP from Melrose who was among them was 

form, the monastic life. Efgber _ jjiasters,’ 1 warned by his old abbot, Boisil, in a dream 
those who misited the cells 0 totellEcgberlit to desist, and visit instead the 

and were entertained withon Eos- monasteries of Columba. Ecgberlit hesitated 

ceived gratuitous instruction plague until the message was repeated in a second 

pitahle islanders. But in 66 a ^pd Ecg- and clearer vision. A storm no-w cast his 

desolated bmk Britain and lie j ^ coast, and he finally desisted 

herht and .Ethelwme were se joiiniey. But he en- 

disOTder when sojourning a vy some in conraged others to go where it was forbidden 

ot Rathiuelsigi, a house p ac ^ -^hh for him to enter. AVihtberht, an English- 

and identme ? cases man, long an anchorite in Ireland, under- 

AleLifom, near Brogbeda, 31V death took the Frisian mission in 690. He laboured 

on insi^ciem ewdence. e , ” g^oldbya two years Tvithout result and then returned 

was at hand, Ecgberlit, as Bee from I in despair. But in 692 Ecgherht found in 

hoar\ priest w o had ear ^jolit have WiUibrord [q. v.] and his twelve companions 
Ecgberht himse^ prayed that more fortunate missionaries. Itwasimt, how- 

time for repentance, and vowed som someyears had elapsed that Ecg- 

M he ^ reco% ered he woul ^ ^.gaiter every berht proceeded to fulfil the divine command. 

Britain, woMd recite the whole psai ^ ^ Scots when 

day, and would fast a dav ^ .q. was consulted by Eanmund, 

week. His comrade died, o 


eier> xxis couiiuu^ Northumbrian noble whom the cruelty 

PorTS^esTof hiriono- life he kept his vows of King Osred had driven into a monastery. 
1 or the rest oi Eis for Immi- At the monk’s request Ecgberht consecrated 

and swn yon an altar for the mbnasterf of St. Peter, He 

ivistice™He added tolls’ old tL's a ne’n- also bade Eanmund build a obapel on a 

a dily in Lent, the forty days before Christ- oVohbers Eanmund fulfilled his request, 
mas, and the fortv after Peitecost and then Perhaps Utan the Scot, one of Eanmund s 

only on a limitk quantity of u 

sMimedmilk. He Asesceptionallylew^d (^THBiyirLE, ‘ Carmen de abbatabus celte 

in the scriptures. The stutots and monks su» m T Aekold a Symeon of 

from En/and sought his counsel , One of n 2.0-3 Rolls Ser ) It is remarkaWe that 

them, Higbald, afterwards an abbot m Lmd- the relator of this story speaks of Ecgberht as 
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'bishop, Tvhile Bfeda always describes him as ri. 43, 112 ; Skenes Celtic Scotland, ii. 278 81, 
a presbyter. But Alcuin'twice ( Tita S. Wil- c“™cts Bsida by comparison with the Irish 

librordt : and Versus de Sanctus SJboracensis ^ 01^-17 w 

TicrfesiW in JiPPli yi 43 ll^'l describes Ecff- 

S a bS just as ithe“ doel . EGBERT or ECGBERHT (d 766), pch- 
Despite the sanctity of Ecgberht’s life and liis bishop of Tort, son of Eata and cousin _ot 
orthodoxy on all the points of controversy te- Ceolwnlf [q. y.], the hing oi A ort inm iia^ 
tvreen the Eoman and Celtic churches, liaeda to Y'hom Boeda dedicated his History , y as 
either ignores or forgets that he had in any i sent hy his father to a monastery to receiye 
sense the character of a bishop. his education. "^lierL he had ^ovrn up he 

At last, in 716,Ecgherht ^vent on his mis- went to Home with his broths Bcgred, and 
sion to Iona. The Celtic Easter and tonsure was ordained deacon there. Ec^ed died at 
had already lost gi'onud even in the centre Rome, and Eegherht returned honm alone, 
of Celtic Christianity, Adamnan [q. t.] had He was appointed to the see of 
become since 6&6 an advocate of the Roman ' Ceolwnlf, probably in {Cmviim ae Hon- 
nsages ; and after the synod of Tara in 69d tiff- 1284; Addit. ad B^dum, A.-o. 
all the northern Scots but a few Coliimhan Chron. 735, Symox), and Bieda thereupon 
monasteries had conformed to Rome. It was wrote him a long letter of advice as to ms 
about this time that Ecgberht became anxious life doctrine, the administration oi ms 
for their conversion, though he himself could diocese, the evils that prevailed among the 
hardly have been of the Celtic party even clergy, the corrupt state of the monastenes, 
before this. But on Adamnan’s death schism and the measures of reform that he^ desired 
broke out in Iona. 5tVhen Ecgberht arrived in him to adopt (''Ad Ecgherctum antistitem, 
716 he found two rival abbots, though doubt- Opera Hist. Min. 20/--6). As a uieans ot 
less the larger party were with the Abbot restoring discipline, he urged him to loiward 
Dunchad on the Homan side. The traditions the erection of new bishoprics and the lui- 
of the place tended powerfully for the local hlment of the scheme of Hope_ Gregory, 
s. Ecgherht’s eloquence and earnestness which invested the see of i ork vxith metro- 


nsages 


Turned the monks from their old wavs. In i politaii authority by He gift of the oall. 
716 both Irish and English annalists com- Acting on this advi^Ecgbeihtqhtmnec. ms 
memorate the abandonment of the Celtic p^-R at Home from Gregory ill m i and 
Easter at Iona (Tighernac, in Skene, Chron. thus became the second archbishop m uork; 
Bids and Scots, p. 73; Anglo-Saxon Chron. for as none of his predecessors since Panlmns 
s. a. 716). In 717 Dunchad died, and Eaelchu, received the vestment, they are not entitled 
the rival abbot, found his cause strengthened to a higher title Han that oi bishop {AngLicc 
hy the fugitive Colnmhan monks expelled in dV/cra, i. C6). His power was evidently 
that year from the dominions of Aectan, , greatly increased by He accession ot ms 
king of the Piets. Ecgberht still persevered, brother Eadherht [q. v.J to the Northumbrian 
In 71S he forced on Iona the Roman tonsure throne in / 3b ; he worked in perfect harmony 
(Tighernac, in Skene, p. 74). But the struggle with him, exercised full authority m eccle- 
was long and severe, and the victory gradual, siastical matters, and issued coins bearmg 
EcgberiitneveiTeft Iona, and doubtless found ( his own name along with that of the king, 
his work Here in subduing the last traces of i He was learned, just, gracious, and liberal, 
the schism. But his influence extended over ' He enriched He churches of his diocese 
the greater part of the land of the Scots, with many splendid gifts, took care to or- 
He had now attained an unusual age. He | dain worthy men as priests, and paid at- 
was ninety vears old when, on Easter dav tention to the cultivation oi enure i ^^sic. 
(24 April) 729, he suddenly died, hist after Above all, he founded the school attached, to 
he had completed the celebration of mass, his cathedral church. In this school the 
In him, as Bieda says, the English repaid to range of teaching was wide, and. besides di- 
the Scots their gift of Christianity by re- i vinity included the study of classical authOTS, 
calling them to the true catholic knowledge and especially of Yirgd, of giammar, a s, 
of Easter. It wnis little less than a miracle | and science. The work m tejmhin^ w as 
that he died on Easter day. He was revered mainly confided to Albert (Hlthelberbt), who 
as a saint as early as the times of Alenin. succeeded Ecgberht as archbishop, and here 

Tu--. • 1 ■ X- n X- . 1 among other scholars of note was educated 

[BjedEeHistonaEeelesiasticaG-entisAngloruin, (Eahlwine), who also took part in 


s.a. / ID, /zy; ^ainienyiiii, m i ^ ^ ' 

Symeonof Durham, ed.T. Arnold,!. 2 70-3 (Rolls , Ecgberht each moxmng, as soon as his bnsi- 

Ser. ); JaflFe’s Bibliotheca Heriiiii G-ermaniearxim, i ness was ti'ansacted, used to sit on ms couch 

L 2 




and instruct liis young' clerks tiiL miaaay ; ue 
then prayed privately and celebrated mass. ^ 
At dinner lie ate sparingly, and listened to 
Ids scholars discussing literary questions. In | 
the evening he al'ways said the compline ser- i 
vice vith them, and then gave each his hless- 
incr sir 0*1 V ( T'ltd AlcuiTiiy Sihl. 7'6i'U77i Ger77i, 
torh.V. 10, 11). Hecopsponded with the 
English missionary Boniface, who wrote to > 
idin thankinghimfor his gifts, asking him to 
send him the ^ Commentaries ^ of Bjeda, and j 
consulting him on a question of church dis- 
cipline (epp. 60, 100). _ In 758 he received 
into his monastery his brother Eadberht, 
who voluntarily resigned his crown and be- 
came a monk. He died on 19 ISTov. 766, after 
having ruled the diocese for thh*ty-four years 
(Cani^ieji de thirty-two years, Sx- 

and was huried in one of the porches 
or chapels of his cathedral church. A. letter 
of Paul I, with a superscription addressing 
it to Ecgberht as well as Eadberht, was really 
written to the king alone ( Councils and JEccl. 
Docs. iii. 394-6). Ecgherht wrote : 1. ‘ The 
Pontificate,’ or a hook of ritual, first printed 
by the Surtees Society, vol. xsvi.^ 1853. 
2". The ^Siiecinctus Bialogus Ecclesiasticae 
Institutionis,’ printed with two epistles of 
Bfeda by "^"are 1664, by "XMiarton 1693, by 
l^"ilkms" in his ^ Concilia ’ 1737, by Thorpe in 
his ^Ancient Laws and Institutes’ 1840, and 
by Haddan and Stubbs in their ‘ Councils,’ 
&e., 1851. 3. * The Pnenitentiale,’ printed by 
Haddan and Stubbs in their ‘ Councils,’ &c.. 


w*- — KJ LLU iJO O 

Councils and Eccl. Poes. iii. 3r58 sq., 388 sq., 
413 sq. ; Wright’s Biog. Lit. i. 297 sq. ; Piet, of 
Christian Biog., art. ‘ Egbert,’ by Canon Raine.] 

W. H. 

EGBERT, ECGBERHT, or ECGBRYHT 
(d. 839), king of the West-Saxons, son of 
Ealhmund, an under-king of the kingdom of 
Kent, which at this time, besides Kent, in- 
cluded Surrey, Sussex, and Essex (A.-S. 
CliTon. sub an. 823), was when a young man 
banished horn England by the joint action 
of Ofta, king of Mercia, and Beorhtric [q. v.~, 
king of kV essex. He represented the branch 
of the house of Cerdic that sprang from Cuth- 
wine, the son of Ceawlin [q. v.], for his father 
was the great-grandson of Ingils, the brother 
of Ine. The \Vest-Saxon kingship had de- 
parted from his house when Ine was suc- 
ceeded by his kinsman hEthelheard. MTien 
the West-Saxon king, Cyiiegils, died in 786, 
Ealhmund was reigning in Kent, and pro- 
bably died shortly afterwards ; for soon after 
Beorhtric succeeded Cynegils the pretensions 
of Ecgberht were held to endanger his throne. 
Beorhtric forced him to take relYige inMercia, 
and sent an embassy to Ofla ofiering alliance 
and requesting that the fugitive might he 
given up. Otfa determined to support Beorh- 
tric, probably because the accession of Ecg- 
herht to the "West-Saxon kingdom might 
have led to the withdrawal of Kent from the 
Mercian over-lordship and its union with 
Wessex ; he therefore made alliance with the 


iii. 413 sq.jfrom the text of Wasserschleben, 
which presents what may be taken as the 
genuine work of the archbishop. Other ver- 
sions of the ‘ Penitential’ ascribed to Ecg- 
herht have been printed by Spelman, Wilkins, 
and Thorpe, but in each case his work has 
been mixed up with much that is clearly 
extraneous, a. book of ' Excerptiones,’ also 
ascribed to him, is of later date. The editors 
of the ^ Councils,’ &c. (see above), in a learned 
note on the works attributed to Ecgberht, 
consider that ^ it seems rather more probable 
than not ’ that he mav have translated the 
Anglo-Saxon version or paraphrase of the 
^ Gonfessionale ’ from the ^ Penitential ’ of 
the ^ so-called Cummeanus.’ Other writings 
of which, if they ever existed, no traces now 
remain are ascribed to him by Bale {Scrij)tt. 
Brit cent. ii. 109). 

fCannen de Pontiff. Ebor. Eccl. 1247-86, His- 
torians of York, i. 386; Symeon of Purham, 
Hist. Bed. Panelm. ii. 3 (Rolls Ser.); B'( 5 ed 3 e 
Opera Hist, klinora, pp. 207-26 (Engl. Hist. 
Soe.) ; William of Malmesbury, Gesta Pontiff. 
P, 245 (Rolls Ser.> ; Addit. adBaedam, Mon. Hist. 
Brit p. 288; Tita Aleuini, Jaff^, pp. 10, 11 ; 
Bonifadi Epistolae, Jaff^ epp. 60, 100 ; Raine’s 


West-Saxon king, gave him his daughter 
Eadburh [q. v.] to wife in 789, and joined 
him in driving Ecgberht out of England. 
Ecgherht took refuge with the Frankish king, 
Charles, afterwards the emperor Charles the 
Great (Charlemagne), who entertained many 
exiles from the difierent English kingdoms. 
The date of Ecgberht’s banishment and its 
duration are uncertain. The ^ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ (sub an. 836), Florence of AYor- 
cester (i. 69), and Henry of Huntingdon (p. 
733) say that his exile lasted for three years ; 
William of Malmesbury (^Gesta Begimi^ sec. 
105) makes it last for thirteen years. While, 
as far as written evidence goes, the period 
of three years thus rests on strong gToiind, 
it is less probable than the other. Ecgberht 
certainly came to the throne in 802 (Kemble, 
Codex Dipl. Introd. p. 87 ; Eccl. Docu77ie7itSj 
iii. 557, the dates of the ^ Chronicle ’ needing 
correction hy two years at this period), and it 
is likely that he returned to England in that 
year on the death of Beorhtric ; his exile, 
however, could not have begun three years 
before that date, as Offa was then dead. If 
the account given in the ^ Chronicle’ is to he 
accepted, his return must have taken place 
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on tlie deatli of Offa in 796, and Ms exile in 
793, a date wliich. seems to have no signi- 
ficance in tMs connection, while if William 
of Malmesbury’s statement of the matter is 
correct, his exile would coincide with the 
marriage of Beorhtric to Olfa’s daughter, and 
would come to an end when, on the death of 
Beorhtric, he returned to England to ascend 
the West-Saxon throne; and it is highly 
probable that Malmesbury based his story on 
some Tersion of the ‘ Chronicle ’ that has not 
been preserred. According to this theory, 
then, Ecgberht was banished in 789, and re- 
mained with Charles for tMrteen years. No- 
tMng is known of his life during his exile 
save that Henry of Huntingdon records the 
tradition that he dwelt in honour. At the 
same time account must be taken of the in- 
fluence that his long stay at the court of the 
Frankish monarch must haye had on his 
futui‘e career, of the lessons in war and em- 
pire that he must haye learnt there. He re- 
turned to England in 802, and was accepted 
by the West-Saxons as their king. Hoop- 
position seems to have been ottered to his 
accession by Cenwulf of Mercia, and it may 
reasonably be supposed that his acquiescence 
had been secured by the emperor (MaHn^ 
of England, p. 431). Nothing is recorded of 
Ecgberht for the next thirteen years ; for the 
statement that appears in the register of a 
hospital at York that soon after his accession 
he held a ^ oarliament ’ at Winchester, in 
which he ordered that the name of his king- 
dom should be changed from Britain to Eng- 
land (Moyiast 10071, yi. 608), does not need 
confuting here. It should, howeyer, be noted 
that he dates certain charters granted in the 
later years of Ms reign (Kemble, Codex 
Eipl, l035, 1036, 1038) by the year of Ms 
^ducatus,’ which he refers to 812 or 813 
(Stubbs, art. ‘‘ Egbert,’ Eictionarij of Chi'is- 
turn Biography'). Whateyer he may hare 
meant by the term ^ducatus,’ it certainly 
points to some accession of dignity, and as 
in 815 (A.-S. Chron. sub an. 813) he ‘ laid 
waste AYest Wales [Cornwall] from east- 
ward to westward,’ it has been conjectured 
(Stubbs) that he refers to the beginning of 
tMs war, which in later days he probably 
regarded as the first step towards the attain- 
ment of the leadership he afterwards won. 
From 815 he does not appear again until 
824, when he held a meeting of the AVest- 
Saxon witan at Acle, probably Oakley in 
HampsMre (Kemble, Codex Bipl.l^^l). ‘The 
next year was eyidently marked by a rising 
of the West Welsh, who were defeated by 
the men of Deyon at Gafulford or Camel- 
ford, a war in which Ecgberht took part 
in person {^Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub an. 
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823; Floeee'Ce; Kemble, Codex Dipl. 1033 ; 
Stubbs). 

As soon as Ecgberht had oyerthrown the 
W elsh of Cornwall he had to repel a Mercian 
inyasion. The greatness of Mercia had been 
shaken by civil discord since the death of 
Cenwulf in 821 ; his successor was deposed, 
and another king, Beornwulf, chosen in Ms 
place. Beornwulf, who no doubt took ad- 
vantage of the rising of the AVelsh, seems to 
have marched far into AVessex. Ecgberht 
defeated him at Ellandune, probably in the 
neighbourhood of AVinchester, for Hun, an 
ealdorman who fell in the battle, was buxded 
there (yETHELWEAED, p. 510). The slaughter 
was great on both sides, and the Haver of 
blood ’ that was shed was commemorated in 
popular verse (Henet oe Huntie'g-dom, p. 
733). Beornwulf fled, and set himself to 
gather another army. From Ellandune Ecg- 
berht sent his son ^Ethelwulf, Ealhstan, the 
bishop of Sherborne, and an ealdorman, with 
a large force, to regain his father’s kingdom of 
Kent. Baldred, king of Kent [q.y.],was driven 
across the Thames, and the ueople of Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Essex wilingly submitted 
to Ecgberht as the rightful successor of his 
father. The king and people of East Anglia, 
who were under the over-lordship of Mercia, 
also sent to him seeking Ms ^ peace and pro- 
tection.’ On this Beornwulf led his army 
against them, and began to lay waste the 
country, but they defeated and slew him 
(825 ), and remained under the over-lordship 
of Ecgberht (Eloeence, i. 66 ; ITenet oe 
Huetiegeon, p. 733). Mercia, however, was 
not yet subdued, for Beornwulf was suc- 
ceeded by Ludecan, who made another at- 
tempt to subdue East Anglia, and was like- 
wise defeated and slain in 828. He was 
succeeded by AATglaf. Ecgberht, however, at 
once led an army against him, drove him from 
the kingdom, and received the submission of 
Mercia. In 829 he marched against North- 
umbria, and the Northumbrians met him on 
the border of their land at Bore in Derby- 
shire, and there submitted to Mm and took 
him for their lord. Under this year (827, 
correctly 829) the ^ Chronicle ’ says of him 
that he was the eighth Bretwalda. He had 
for the first time united all the English race 
under one over-lordship, and, though there 
were future divisions of his empire, Ms work 
was never wholly undone {Making of Eng- 
land,-^. 436). He was not king of England, 
for the idea of a territorial kingship belongs 
to a later period. Nor was he the immediate 
ruler of the peoples that had submitted to 
him ; they still had kings of their own, who 
were dependent on the AYest-Saxon over- 
lord, and in 830 Ecgberht restored Wiglaf 



TO tlie tlirone of ]^Iercia as under-king. In i 
tke case of Kent, Tvliere tlie kingship had 
come to an end, Ecgherlit adopted a special 
liOlicVi Xii6 liin^dom "W'Jis importo-nty "botli 
^ the' seat of the ecclesiastical goyernment 
of Entrland, and as the district most closely . 
connected with the continent. At the same i 
time the greatness of the primate, and the ‘ 
strong local feeling that had manifested itself 
in opposition to Mercia, rendered it unad- 
yisable to attempt a policy of ahsolnte an- 
nexation. Accordingly Ecgherht, who re- i 
garde d the kingdom as peculiarly his own, ; 
bestowed it on his son ^Ethelwnlf, probably j 
in 833 (KE3IBLE, Codex iJipl 223, 22d), 
and it remained attached to the heir to the 
"^Vest-Saxon throne until it was nnited with 
the rest of the south of England on the sue- ^ 
cession of ^Ethelberht to the kingdom of | 
"Wessex (^CoJistitutional Hist. i. 172). There 1 
is some uncertainty as to the date at which 
Ecgherht made his son king of Kent, and it is 
farther questioned (EccL Bocuments^ hi. 557) 
whether the subjugation of the country took 
place before 827, the date assigned to it in 
the St. ^Ubans compilation (Wexdotee). 
There seem, howeyer, suflScient grounds for 
the dates giyen here. Ecgherht’s ‘ charters ’ 
record a few personal incidents, such as his 
presence at the wmr of 825, and his grants, 
not many in number, to churches, and espe- 
cially to Winchester (Kemle, Codex Dipl. 
1033, 1035 sq.) In a charter of 828 {ib. 
223) he is styled ^ rex Angloriim j ’ this, 
iioweyer. must not be taken as signifying 
more than the oyer-lordship of East Anglia; 
the same style was used by Ofia in 772 (ib. 
102 1 ; and in 830 lie is described simply 
as ' kins’ of the West-Saxons and Kentish- 
men,’ and in 833 as ‘ king of the West-Saxons ’ 
{ib. 224:, 232 j. BLis description as ‘king 
of Kent and other nations ’ in another char- 
ter of 833 {ib. 234:) does not necessarily 
imply any termination of ^Ethelwnlf ’s autho- 
rity ; Ecgherht was presiding oyer a meeting 
of the Kentish witan, and naturally used the 
style of the kinirdom ; it is, how^eyer, curious 
that jEthehyulfs name does not occur among 
the witnesses (Dec!. Domments, iii. 557). 
Coins of Ecgherht are rare, though speci- 
mens are extant struck by about nineteen 
different moneyers. On some of these, be- 
sides his name and title of ‘ rex,’ there is 
‘Saxo,’ on others OI,’ and on others ‘A,’ 
si^ifying respectiyely his kingship oyer the 
West-Saxons. Mercians, and East Anglians 
(Kextox ; Stubbs). Kothing is known cer- 
lainly as to Ecgherht’s administrative work 
in Ms immediate kingdom of Wessex. It 
his, however, been conjectured with great 
probability that he brought the shire orcrani- 


sation to its completion there, both as regards 
the relations of the bishop with the shire and 
the appointment of the ealdorman as the 
leader of the shire force or ‘ fyrd,’ an arrange- 
ment which enabled the lYest-Saxons to offer 
a spirited resistance to the Scandinavian in- 
vaders {Conquest of Hngland, ]pp. 47, 68-70, 
233). His deahngs with the church of Can- 
terbury are of peculiar importance. The 
Mercian kings had attempted to depress the 
power of the archbishops ; Ecgherht made it 
a means of strengthening his own position. 
He probably procured the election of Ceol- 
notli in 832, wEo may have been a West- 
Saxon (Eobeetsox). ikt all events he was 
in full accord with him, and in 838, at an 
ecclesiastical council held at Kingston, he 
and his son ^Ethelwiilf entered into an agree- 
ment of perpetual alliance with the arch- 
bishop and church of Canterbury, the arch- 
bishop promising for himself, his church, and 
his successors unbroken friendship to the 
kings and their heirs, and the kings giving 
assurances of protection, liberty of election, 
and peace. A charter containing a similar 
agreement with the bishop and church of 
Winchester is, if genuine, an imitation of 
that drawn up at Kingston CEccl. Documents, 
iii. 017-20). 

The restoration of Wiglaf wms probably 
caused by some hostile movement of the 
Welsh on the Mercian border, which ren- 
dered it advisable to secure the fidelity and 
provide for the defence of the kingdom ; for 
in that year (831) Ecgherht led an army 
against the ‘North "Welsh’ (the people of 
the present Wales) and compelled them to 
acknowledge his over-lordship. In 834 his 
dominions were invaded by the Scandinavian 
' pirates, who plundered the isle of Sheppey. 
The next year they came to Charmouth in 
Dorsetshire with thirty-five ships and landed 
there. Ecgherht fought a fierce battle with 
them there and was defeated. Two years 
later, in 837, a great fleet of northmen, pro- 
bably from Ireland {Conquest of England, 
p. 67), sailed over to Cornwall, and the West 
Welsh rose against the "West-Saxon domi- 
nion and joined the invaders. Ecgherht met 
the allies at Hengestdune, immediately to the 
west of the Tamar, and routed them com- 
pletely. He died in 839 {A-S. Chron. sub 
an. 836), after a reign of thirty-seven years 
and seven months, and was succeeded by his 
son jEthelwulf. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. (Rolls Ser.) ; Eloxence of 
Worcester (Engl. Hist. Soc.) ; Henry of Hun- 
tingdon and jEthelweard, Mon. Hist. Exit. ; 
Williani of Malmesbury’s G-esta Regnm (Engl, 
Hist. Soc.) ; Kembie’s Codex Diplomaticus (Engl. 
Hist. Soc,); Hawkins’s Silver Coins, ed. Ken- 
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yon, vol. iii. ; Haddan and Stn'bbs’s Ecclesias- 
ticai Documents, vol. iii. Much light is thrown 
on the chronology of Ecgberht’s reign, p. 557, 
in Bishop Stubbs’s Introd. to Koger Hoveden, 
I. xe-xcviii, and in the Introduction to the Codex 
Dipl.; for the other side of the question see 
Hardy’s Introd, to Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 120 ; 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History, i. 172, 235, and 
his exhaustive art, ‘ Egbert,’ Diet, of Christian 
Biog.; Greens Making of England, and Con- 
quest of England; Eobertson’s Historical Essays, 
p. 200.] W. H. 

EGEETOH, CHAELES CHANDLEH 
(1793-1885), surgeon, was born at his father’s 
vicarage of Tlioriicomhe in Dorsetshire in 
April 1798, and received bis medical educa- 
tion at the then united hospitals of St. Tho- 
mas’s and Guy’s. In 1819 he became a mem- 
ber of the College of Surgeons. Eonr years 
later he was appointed by the East India 
Company assistant-surgeon on the Bengal 
estabhshment to practise as an oculist, and 
especially to take charge of those Indo-Euro- 
pean lads at the lower orphan school who 
had contracted disease of the eyes. He dealt 
successfully with the epidemic there, and 
during his stay in India he held the first 
position as an oculist at the Eye Hospital, 
which was established under his own imme- 
mediate care, and afterwards at the Medical 
College Hospital. He was appointed the 
first surgeon at the Calcutta Medical College 
Hos fital, and held that position until he re- 
tiree. from the service. The establishment 
of the college for teaching the natives ana- 
tomy by actual dissection was mainly due 
to his exertions. Early in 1847 he left India, 
and, retiring from practice, resided at Ken- 
dal Lodge, Epping, until his death, which 
took place there in May 1885, at the age of 
eighty-seven. 

[Address of the President of the EoyalMeclico- 
Chirurgical Society of London on 1 March 188C.] 

L D. 

EGEETOH, DAMIEL (1772-1835), actor, 
was horn in the city of London on 14 April 
1772. According to various accounts, pre- 
sumahly supplied hy himself, he was ‘ bred 
to the law in a public office,’ The‘ Thespian 
Dictionary,’ 1805, says, however, ‘he was in 
business near Whitechapel, and made his 
first attempt on the stage in this assumed 
name at the Eoyalty Theatre.’ He played 
also once or twice for benefits at the Hay- 
mpket. On 4 June 1799 he made, as Cap- 
tain Absolute in ‘ The Eivals,’ his first ap- 
pearance at the Birmingham theatre, then 
under the management of the elder Macready. 
Here he remained two summers, playing dur- 
ing the winter months with Stephen Kemble 
in Edinburgh. On 28 Kov. 1801, as Milla- 


mour in Murphy’s ‘ Know your own Mind,’ 
he made his first appearance at Newcastle, 
and on 17 May 1803, as Frederick in the 
‘ Poor Gentleman,’ was first seen in Bath, 
where he also played Jaffier in ‘ Venice Pre- 
served,’ and other characters. After the de- 
parture of EUiston from Bath, Egerton took 
Jaques, Lord Townly, Mr. Oakley in ‘ The 
Jealous Wife,’ Eolla in ‘ Pizarro,’ and many 
important parts. He left Bath for London in 
1809, appearing on 28 Oct. at Covent Garden 
during the 0. P. riots as Lord Avondale in 
the ' School of Eeform.’ In tragedy King 
Henry VIII, Tnlliis Aufidiiis in ‘ Coriolanus,’ 
Syphax in ‘ Cato,’ and Clytus in ‘Alexander 
the Great ’ were esteemed his best parts. From 
this time until close upon his death he re- 
mained a member of the Covent G arden com- 
j)any, his chief occupation being secondary 
characters in tragedy or serious drama and 
what is technically called ‘ heavy business.’ 
While engaged at Covent Garden he assumed 
the management first of Sadler’s Wells (1821- 
1824), and of the Olympic (1821). He acted 
himself at neither house, though his wife, 
Sarah Egerton [q. v.], constituted at both 
a principal attraction. His conduct of the 
Olympic embroiled him for a time with the 
management of Covent Garden. It was, how- 
ever, a failure and was soon abandoned. On 
1 July 1833, ill conjunction with William 
Abbot [q. V.], his associate at Covent Garden, 
he opened the Victoria Thoatre, ])reviously 
known as the Coburg. In 1834 he retired 
from the management ruined, and died in July 
(^2i\(i,jEra Almcmach; 24th, Oxbbeky, Drrt- 
matic Chronology) of the following year. He 
was five feet ten inches in height, of strong 
and rather portly appearance. Contemporary 
criticism charges him with listlessness in his 
acting. The ‘ Thespian Dictionary’ says he 
gave in Birmingham in 1800 an entertainment 
of his owm extracted from Stevens’s ‘ Lecture 
on Heads,’ &c., and entitled ‘Whimsicalities.’ 
A portrait of him as Clytus in ‘ Alexander 
the Great’ is in the ‘Theatrical Inquisitor,’ 
vol. xi. 

[Gencst’s Account of tho English Stage ; 
Theatrical Inquisitor, October 1S17 ; Theatrical 
Biog. 1824; The.spianDict ; Oxberry’s Dramatic 
Biog. 1825, vol. iii. ; Era Almanack, 1872, 1873; 
Era newspaper, 15 Aug. 1S47 ; London Mag. 
1821 ; Sir F. Pollock’s Macready’s Eemiriis- 
cences.] J. K. 

EGEETOH, FEANCIS, third and last 
Duke op Beidgewateb. (1736-1803), was a 
younger son of Scroop, first duke, by his second 
wife, LaclyEuchel Eussell, daughter of Wrio- 
thesley, duke of Bedford. In early boyhood 
he lost his father. His mother in the first 
year of her widowhood manned Sir Eichaid 
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Lyttelton of Hagley, and neglected the hoy, 
"who was not only sickly, hut apparently of 
such feehle intellect that his exclusion from 
the succession to the dukedom was actually 
contemplated. By the death of his elder 
brother he became, however, at twelve Duke 
of Bridgewater, and at seventeen, ignorant, 
awkward, and unruly, he was sent abroad by 
his guarians to make the grand tour, with 
■Wood, the well-known Eastern traveller and 
dissertator on Homer, as his travelling tutor. 
Wood induced his pupil to buy some marbles 
and other objects of art at Borne, but the 
young duke took so little interest in these 
matters that they remained in their packing- 
cases until after his death. On his return 
home he kept racehorses for several years, 
and occasionally rode them himself. He had 
attained his majority when he pro]oosed to 
and was accepted by the widowed Elizabeth, 
duchess of Hamilton, one of the ‘ beautiful 
jMiss Gunnings.’ Scandal made free with her 
sister Lady Coventry’s reputation, and the 
duke insisted that after marriage the Duchess 
of Hamilton’s intimacy with her should cease. 
On her refusal the duke broke off the match, 
and in his twenty- third year quitted London 
in disgust to settle on his Lancashire pro- 
perty at Old Hall, W orsley, near Manchester, 
and devote himself to the development of its 
resources. These lay mainly in the Worsley 
coal mines, the demand for the products of 
which the duke saw would he much increased 
by a diminution in the cost of transport to 
Manchester. He had obtained from parlia- 
ment (March 1759) an act authorising him to 
make from Worsley to Salford a canal which 
was to enter the Irwell and go up its other 
hank by means of locks. A very different 
plan was urged on the duke by James Brind- 
..ey [q. v.], who in 1758 had been employed 
by the duke’s brother-iu-law and friend, Earl 
Gower, _ afterwards first Marquis of Stafford, 
in making the surveys for a canal to connect 
the Trent and the ‘Mersey. In July 1759 
Brindley visited the duke at Old Hall, and 
persuaded him to project the construction of 
a canal from "V^^orsley to Manchester, which 
should be carried in an aqueduct over tbe 
Irwell at Barton, three miles from Worsley. 
The scheme was ridiculed, but the duke 
adopted it, and early in 1760 obtained an 
^t of parliament sanctioning it. Brindley’s 
ingenuity overcame all the many difficulties 
of construction. On 17 July 1761 the first 
boatload of coals was home along the Barton 
Muaiuct, which forthwith attracted visitors 
from all parts. This canal was the first in 
England ^whieh throughout its course was 
entire^ independent of a natural stream : 

aenceBndgewater has been called thefounder 
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of British inland navigation. The price of 
the Worsley coal alone at Manchester was 
reduced through it fully one half. 

The duke and Brindley were soon encrao-ed 
in a still more difficult enterprise, tlm con- 
struction of a canal from Longford Brido-e to 
Runcorn, to connect Manchester and Liver- 
pool. The proprietors of the navigation of 
the Mersey and Irwell opposed the bill for 
the new canal, and were joined by some Lan- 
cashire landowners, the opposition to the hill 
in the House of Commons being led by Lord 
Strange, the son of the Earl of Derby, More- 
over, the duke and his friends being whio-s^ 
many tories opposed his bill, which after a 
fierce contest received the royal assent in 
March 176fi. The new canal, about twenty- 
eight miles in length, was nearly three 
times as long as that from W^'orsley to Man- 
chester, and had to he carried over streams, 
and hogs, and through tunnels, presenting 
gi-eat engineering difliculties. The financial 
difficulty taxed the duke’s pecuniary resources 
to the uttermost. He had not only to defray 
the cost of construction, which was very heavy, 
though Brindley’s own wages were only ‘a 
guinea aw^eek, but to compensate owners for 
land conipulsorily acquired. He could hardly 
get a bill for 500/. cashed in Liverpool. His 
steward had often to ride about among the 
tenantry and raise 5/. here and there to pay 
the week’s wages. The duke cut down his 
own personal expenses until liis establishment 
cost only 400/. a year. He would not raise 
money on his landed property, but in 1765 
he qjledged the Worsley canal, which had 
become remunerative, to Messrs. Child, the 
London hankers, for 25,000/., and in 1767 a 
lucrative traffic was springing iin on the por- 
tion of the new canal, which in that year was 
finished, with the exception of the locks lead- 
down to the Mersey. On the last day of 
1772 these too were opened, and a vessel of 
fifty tons burden passed through on its way to 
Liverpool. The duke was afterwards a liberal 
promoter of the Grand Trunk Navigation, and 
his interest was always at the service of any 
well-digested plan of the kind (Chalmees). 
On his own canals he had expended 220,000L 
The annual revenue which they yielded him 
ultimately reached 80,000/. 

During the remainder of his life Bridge- 
water continued, more or less actively, to 
superintend and develope his collieries and 
canals. He bought up any land in the 
neighbourhood of Worsley which contained 
coal-seams, and spent nearly 170,000/. in 
forming subterranean tunnels for the egress 
of the coals, the underground canals which 
connected the various workings extending to 
forty miles in length. He introduced pas- 
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sen^-er boats on bis other canals, and fre- 
quently travelled by them. About 1796 be 
tried steam tugs on them, but without success. 
He was a stern, but just and good master, 
and looked well after the bousing of bis miners, 
establishing shops and markets for them, and 
taking care that they contributed to a sick 
club.^His features are said to have strongly 
resembled those of George III. He was 
careless in his dress, -which is described as 
^something of the cut of Dr. Johnson’s.’ 
AVithin doors he was a great smoker, and out 
of doors as great a snub-taker. He talked 
little on any subject but canals, and never 
■wrote a letter when he could avoid it. He de- 
spised the ornamental, and once on his return 
from London finding that some flowers had 
been planted at Worsley, he ^ whipped their 
heads off, and ordered them to be rooted up.’ 
The money which he devoted to the purchase 
of the magnificent Bridgewater collection of 
paintings he probably regarded simply as a 
good business investment. To avoid the ex- 
pense of a town establishment, when he visited 
London, where he had not many friends, he 
agreed with one of them to be x>rovided for a 
stipulated sum with a daily dinner for him- 
self and a few guests. Yet he was a liberal 
donor to national and beneficent institutions, 
and when he thought his country to be in 
danger he subscribed 100,000^. to the Loyalty 
Loan. In politics he took no very active part, 
generally following the lead of the Marquis 
of Stafford. He never married, and would 
not allow a woman servant to wait on him. 
He died in London, after a short illness, 
3 March 1803, and was buried — his funeral 
being, according to his directions, the simplest 
possible — in the family vault at Ashridge, his 
Hertfordshire seat. He has been called ‘ the 
first great Manchester man.’ The dukedom 
of Bridgewater died with him. Ashridge was 
among his bequests to his cousin and suc- 
cessor in the earldom of Bridgewater, Ge- 
neral Edward Egerton, and to his nephew, 
the second Marquis of Stafford, after-wards 
first dulve of Sutherland, he left other estates 
and much valuable property. His canal 
property he devolved, under trust, to that 
nephew’s second son, known successively as 
Lord Francis Leveson-Gower, as Lord Francis 
Egpton, and as first Earl of Ellesmere, wdiose 
article on aqueducts and canals, contributed 
to the ^Quarterly Keview’ for March 1844, 
contams a very interesting account of his 
benefactor. There is a copy of Bridgewater’s 
elaborate will in the Additional MSS., Brit. 
Mus., Yo. 10605. 

[History of Inland Navigation, particularly 
those of the Duke of Bridgewater, 1766; Lord 
EUesmere’s Essays contributed to the Q,uarterly 


Keview, 1858; Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers,. 
1861, vol, i., Life of James Brindley; Francis 
Henry, Earl of Bridgewater’s Letter to the Pa- 
risians ... on Inland Navigation, containing a 
defence of . . . Francis Egerton, late Duke of 
Bridgewater (1719-5 0) ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. ;, 
F.Espinasse’s Lancashire Worthies, Istser. 1S74.] 

F. E. 

EGEHTOFT, FKANCIS, Eabl of Elxes- 
MEEE (1800-1857), statesman and poet, was. 
horn at 21 Arlington Street, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, on 1 Jan. 1800. He was the younger 
son of George Granville Leveson-Gower, se- 
cond marquis of Stafford, who was created 
Duke of Sutherland in 1833, the year of his- 
death, hy Elizabeth, countess of Sutherland, 
onlydaughter oLVVilliam Gordon, seventeenth 
earl of Sutherland. Erancis was at Eton from 
1811 to 1814, -when he proceeded to Christ 
Church, Oxford. On G Aug. 1819 he became 
a lieutenant in the Staffordshire regiment of 
yeomanry, and was promoted to a captaincy 
on 27 Sept, in the same year. He was elected 
M.P. for Bletchingley, Surrey, 19 Eeh. 1822, 
and commenced his public career as a liberal- 
conservative of the Canning school. He spoke 
eloquently in behalf of free trade more than 
twenty years before Sir llohert Peel had em- 
braced that policy ; carried in the House of 
Commons a motion for the endowment of 
the catholic clergy, and warmly supported 
the project of the London University. On 
20 June 1826 he became M.P. for Siither- 
landshire, was re-elected for that county in 
1830, and afterwards sat for South Lancashire 
in the parliaments of 1835, 1837, 1841, and 
until July 1846. In the meantime he had 
held ofiice as a lord of the treasury (April to 
September 1827), under-secretary of state for 
the colonies (January to May 1828), chief 
secretary to the Marquis of Anglesey, lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland (21 June 1828 to 30 July 
1830), and secretary at war (30 J uly to 30 Nov. 
1830). He was named a privy councillor 
28 June 1828, and a privy councillor for Ire- 
land 9 Aug. 1828. At au early age he at- 
tempted literature, and in 1823 brought out 
a poor translation of ‘Faust, a drama, hy 
Goethe, and Schiller’s song of the Bell.’ On 
the death of his father in 1833 he assumed 
the surname and arms of Egerton alone, 
24 Aug., in the place of his patronymic of 
Leveson-Gower, and under the will of his- 
uncle, Francis Henry Egerton [q. v.], eightk 
earl of Bridgewater, became the owner of a pro- 
perty estimated at 90,000^, per annum. Atth^ 
commemoration at (Jxford on 10 June 1834 
he was created D.C.L., named a trustee of the 
National Gallery on 26 Eeh. 1835, and rector 
of King’s College, Aberdeen, in October 1838. 
He spent tbe winter of 1839 in the East, pro 
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ceeding inliis own yacht to the Mediterranean 
and the Holy Land. The result of his obser- 
vations appeared in ‘ Mediterranean Sketches/ 
18d3. A portion of his wealth was put to 
a generous use in his support of men of ge- 
nius and in his building a gallery at his town 
residence in Cleveland Eow, to which the 
public were very freely admitted, for the 
magnificent collection of paintings which he 
had inherited. On 30 June 1846 he was 
created Viscount Brackley of Brackley and 
Earl of Ellesmere of Ellesmere, and on 7 Feb. 
1855 was made a knight of the Garter. He 
was president of the British Association at 
the Manchester meeting in 184d, served as 
president of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
1849, and was president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society 1854-5. He died at Bridge- 
water House, London, on 18 Feb. 1857, and 
was buried at Worsley, near Manchester, on 
Feb., where a monument, designed by G.G. 
Scott, R.A., was erected in 1860. He mar- 
ried, on 18 June 182i3, Harriet Catherine, only 
daughter of Charles Greville, by Charlotte, 
eldest daughter of "WiRiam, tbui'd duke of 
Portland. She was born on 1 Jan. 1800 and 
died on 17 April 1866. She was the author 
or translator of: 1. ^ Questions on the Epis- 
tles,’ parts vii. and viii., 1838. 2. ^ Journal 
of a Tour in the Holy Land in May and J une 
1840,^ with lithographic views from original 
■drawings hy Lord F. Egerton,’ 1841. 3. ^ The 
Believer's Guide to the Holy Communion, 
by J. H. Grand-Pierre ; a translation,’ 1849. 
Ellesmere was the author, translator, or editor 
of the following works : 1. " Fanst, a drama, hy 
Goethe, and Schiller’s song of the Bell,’ 1823. 
2. ^ Translations from the German and original 
Poems,' 1824. 3. 'Boyle Farm, ’1827. 4. AVal- 
lenstein’s Camp and original Poems,’ 1830, 
•5. * Dramatic Scenes, founded onVictor Hugo’s 
tragedy of Hernani.’ Printed in the Club Boob, 
1831. 6. ' Catherine of Cleves and Hernani, 
tragedies translated from the French,’ 1832, 
another edit. 1854. 7. ‘The Paria, a tragedy: 
hy M. Beer,’ 1836. 8. CAlfred, a drama,’ 1840. 

Blue Beard, a tragedy,’ 1841. 10. ' Me- 
diterranean Sketches,’ 184^ 11. 'The Cam- 
paign of 1812 in Russia, by Charles Clause- 
witz,’ 1843. 12. 'The Siege of Vienna hy 
the Turks, from the German of H, A. Schim- 
mer/ 1847 ; new edit. 18G1, 13. 'jN'ational 
Defences, letters of Lord Ellesmere,’ 1848. 
14. 'A Guide to Vorthem Archaeology,’ 1848. 
15* ' History of the AVar of the Sicilian A' es- 
prs, by Alichael Amari,’ 1850. 16. ' hlili- 
Events in Italy/ 1848-9 ,* translated 
German, 1851. 17. ' Solwan, or 
the Waters of Comfort, by Ibn 2afer ’ 185'’> 
- ;C)n the Life and ChaLter of the Duke 
n elMngton/ 1852 ; second edition, 1852. 


19. 'History of the two Tartar Conquerors 
of China, from the French of Pere J. d’Or- 
leans,’ 1854. 20. ' Addresses to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London,’ 2 vols. 1854 
1855. 21.^yThe AVar in the Crimea, a dis- 
course/ 1855. 22. ' The Pilgrimage and other 
Poems,’ 1856. 23. ' Essays on History, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, Engineering/ &c., con- 
tributed to the ' Quarterly Review,’ 1858. 

24. ' King Alfred and Blue Beard,’ reprinted 
in T. H. Lacy’s ' Juvenile Plays,’ 1871. 

25. ' Donna Charitea, poems.’ 26. 'TheAIill.’ 
Some of these works were privately printed, 
and others after publication were withdrawn 
from circulation. His version of Alexandre 
Dumas’ tragedy, 'Henri III et sa Cour,’ 
entitled ' Catherine of Cleves,’ was performed 
with much success at Covent Garden, Charles 
Kemhle and his daughter Fanny appearing 
in the piece. 

[Gent. Mag. March 1857, p. 358 ; Illustrated 
Loudon Kews, 24 Jau. 1846, p. 60, with portrait, 
21 Feb. 1857, p. 160, and 15 Dec. 1860, pp. 563, 
568; Times, 19 Feh. 1857, p. 9, and 27 Feb,, 
p. 10 ; Fraser’s Mag. July 1835, p. 43, with por- 
trait; Bates’s Madiso Portrait Gallery (1883), 
pp. 323-5, with portrait; Doyle’s Oiiicial Ba- 
ronage, i. 679, with portrait ; J. Evans’s Lanca- 
shire Authors (1850), pp. 85-8; Quarterly Jour- 
nal Geological Soc. of London, xiv. pp. xlv-slvii 
(1858) ; Proceedings Royal Geographical Society 
of London, 25 May 1857, pp. 377-83; St. Aln- 
cent Beechy’s Sermons on Death of Earl of Elles- 
mere (1857).] G. C. B. 

EGEETOH, FRANCIS HENRY, eighth 
Eibl op Bbid&ewatek (1756-1829), founder 
of the ' Bridgewater Treatises/ younger son of 
John Egerton, bishop of Durham [q. v.], by 
Lady Anne Sophia Grey, daughter of Henry, 
duke of Kent, was horn in London on 11 Nov. 
1756, and educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church and All Souls’ College, Oxford, He 
matriculated at Christ Church on 27 March 
1773, proceeded B.A. on 23 Oct. 1776, and 
M.A. on 24 Alay 1780. In 1780, also, he was 
elected fellow of All Souls, and appointed 
(30 Nov.) prebendary of Durham. In the 
following year he was presented by the Duke 
of Bridgewater to the rectory of Middle, and 
in 1797 to that of AA^hitchurch, both in Shrop- 
shire, He retained the preferments till has 
death, hnt for many years their duties were 
performed hy proxy. He was elected F.R.S. 
in 1781 and F.S.A. in 1791, and was a prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire. In January 
1808 he and his sister Amelia were raised to 
the rank of earl’s children, and on 21 Oct, 
1823 he succeeded his brother John AATlliam 
as Earl of Bridgewater, Viscount Brackley, 
and Baron Ellesmere. 

He was a good scholar, a lover of lit era- 
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ture and antiquities, and a patron of learning, 
but -^as witlial a man of great eccentricity. 
He lived for many of Ms later years at Paris, 
in a mansion he called tlie Hotel Egerton, 
in Hue St. Honore. His house was filled 
'^ith cats and dogs, some of which were 
dressed up as men and women, and were 
driven out in his carriage, and fed at his 
table. In his last feeble days he stocked his 
o-arden with large numbers of rabbits, and 
^uth pigeons and partridges wdth clipped 
wings, in order to enjoy the ^sport ’ of Id ding 
a few heads of game for his table. 

His literary works were chiefly printed for 
private circulation. From some of them it 
is evident that he regarded his ancestry with 
the greatest pride, while they also show that 
he lived in unhappy discord with his con- 
temporary relations. He printed the follow- 
ing: 1. ^Life of Thomas Egerton, Lord High 
Chancellor of England ’ (reprinted from vol. v. 
of Eippis’s ^Biographia Eritaiinica^j, 1793, 
20 pages, enlarged to 57 pages 1798, further 
enlarged to 91 pages 1801, fol., again in 1812 
(Paris, foL), and finally in 1810 (Paris, 4to). 
The last contains voluminous important let- 
ters and historical documents, wdiich have, 
however, no bearing whatever on the life of 
Egerton, and are printed wdthout order or 
method. It wms printed to p. 02 by Manic 
in 1816, and as far as p. 508 by other printers, 
but was never completed. 2. ^ Life of John 
Egerton, Bishop of Durham.’ Contrilnited 
to Hutchinson’s ^ Durham,’ vol. iii., 1794, and 
reprinted several times subsequently, with 
portrait. 3. ‘ EupiTTidoa TTr^roXuros "Erecpapr]- 
(popos cum vScholiis,’ Oxford, 1790, 4to. 4. H)e- 
scription of the Inclined Plane executed by 
F rancis Egerton, third D uke of Bridgewater, at 
Walkdeii Moor,’ originally printed in ^ Trans. 
Soc. of Arts,’ afterwards in a French transla- 
tion, 1803, and in other languages. 5. ^ Apcr^u 
Historique et Genealogique ’ (on the Eger- 
ton family, by F. Hargrave, dated 1807), 
Paris, 4to, and 1817, 8vo. 6. Molm Bull ’ 
(an anonymous political pamphlet), Loud. 
1808, 8vo. 7. ^ Character of Francis Egerton, 
third Duke of Bridgewater,’ Lond. 1809, 4to, 
reprinted at Paris, with portrait. 8. Transla- 
tion of Milton’s ' Comus ’ in Italian and French, 
with notes, Paris, 1812, 4to. 9. ' Lettre Inc- 
dite de la Seigneurie de Florence au Pape 
Sixte ly, 21 J uillet 1478 ’ (with notes), Paris, 
lbl4, 4to, and 1817, 8vo. 10. MV. Fragment 
of an Ode of Sappho, from Longinus ; also 
^ Ode of Sappho from Dionysius Halicarn.,’ 
Paris, 1815, 8vo. 11. ‘ Extrait avec addi- 
tions du No. 44 du Monthly Repertory,’ Paris, 
n. d., 8vo j also 1817. 12. ^ Four Letters from 
Spa in May 1819, to J ohn William Egerton, 
Earl of Bridgewater,’ Lond., 8vo. 13. Letters 


(about seven) to the same in 1820 and 1821, 
Lond. 8 VO. 14. ^ A Letter to the Parisians 
and the French Nation upon Inland Navi- 
gation, containing a Defence of the Public 
Character of his Grace Francis Egerton, 
late Duke of Bridgewater, and including 
some notices and anecdotes concerning Mr. 
James Brindley,’ Paris, 1819. Also the se- 
cond part, Paris, 1820, Svo. There is a French 
trails .ation. A third part wms printed, but 
not circulated. 15. ^Note 0, indicated at 
p. 113 ill the Third Part of a Letter on Inland 
Navigation,’ Paris (1823 .P), 8vo, being obser- 
vations on the Book of Job, &c. 10. ^ Num- 
bers ix. X. xi. xii. xiii. of Addenda and Corri- 
genda to the Edition of the Hippo! yt us Ste- 
phaiiephorus of Euripides,’ Paris, 1822, 4to. 
These notes, Avhich are printed in a most ec- 
centric manner, have little or no relation to 
the text. 17. 'An Address to the Peoiile 
of England,’ Paris, 1826, Svo. 18. 'Family 
Anecdotes,’ Paris, 4to and 8vo. Extracts 
from this book are gHen in the ' Literary 
Gazette,’ 1827. 19. A catalogue (of his 

printed and manuscript works), Paris, 4to. 
20. 'A Treatise on Natural Theology,’ xn’inted 
by Didot, Paris, hut not finished. lie issued 
a series of engraved plans of his Paris house, 
and several portraits of members of his family, 
one of wdiich is inscribed ' Sophia Egerton, 
natural daughter of Eraucis Henry Egerton, 
Earl of Bridgewater, educated at Mine. Cam- 
pan’s.’ 

lie died unmarried at his residence in Paris 
on 11 Fob. 1829, aged 72 ; and his remains 
wore brought to England and buried at Little 
Gaddosd(ui, llcrtrordshire, near the family 
seat, Ashridge. With him died all his titles. 

By his will, dated 25 Feb. 1825, he be- 
queathed 8,000/. for the best work on ' The 
Goodness of God as manifested in the Crea- 
tion.’ The disposal of this money was left 
to the president of the Royal Society, who 
divided it among eight persons — Dr. Chal- 
mers, Dr. Kidd, Dr. Whe\vell, Sir 0. Bell, 
P. M. Rogot, Dean Buckland, Rev. W. Kirby, 
and Dr. Prout — as authors of eight essays, 
since known as the ' Bridgewater Treatises.’ 

His valuable collection of manuscripts and 
autographs ho loft to the British Museum, 
with a sum of 12,000/., of which the interest 
was partly for the custodian and partly for 
the augmentation of the collection. The 
'Egerton Manuscripts,’ as they are called, 
relate chiefly to the history and literature of 
Eraiico and Italy. The funds of the collec- 
tion were increased in 1838 by Lord Earn- 
boroug’h. 

[Gent. Mag. 1829, vol. xeix. pt. i. p. 558 ; Ed- 
wards’s Founders of the Brit. Miis. 1870, p. 446; 
Complete Peerage, by G.E.C.(i.e. Cokayne),p. 23 
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in tlie Grenealogist, April 1887 ; Boole’s Official 
Baronage, i. 230 ; Sims’s Handbook to the Brit, 
Alns. p. 47 ; Le Heve’s Fasti (Hardy), iii. 312 ; 
Cat, of Ojsford Grradnates ; Cnssans’s Hertford- 
shire, Himdied of Dracorum, p. 140 ; Q,uerard^s 
La France Litteraire, iii. 11, vi. 146 ; Allibones 

Diet, of Authors, i. 245 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

C. W. S. 

EGERTOFT, JOHN, first Eael ofBeidge- 
i;vATER (1579-1649), born in 1579, the 
second but only surviTing son of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, lord Ellesmere [q. y.], by his first 
"wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Hayens- 
croft, esq., of Bretton, Flintshire. He went 
to Ireland in Essex’s expedition of 1599 
with his elder brother Thomas, who was 
killed there. He was baron of the exche- 
quer of Chester from 26 Feb. 1598-9 till 
21 Feb. 1604-5 in succession to his brother, 
and was M.P. for Shropshire in 1601. His 
father’s position at Elizabeth’s court caused 
the young man to he made a knight of the 
Bath on James I’s arriyal in England 
(24 July 1603), and he went to Oxford with 
the royal party in 1605, when he receiyed 
the honorary degree of H.A. His father’s 
letters suggest that he was seriously ill in 
1603 and permanently lame [ Egerton Papers, 
pp. 362, 865). On his father’s death, 15 March 
1616-17, he became second Tiscount Brack- 
ley, and on 27 May foUowing was promoted 
to the earldom of Bridgewater in accordance 
with James I’s promise to his father. Buck- 
ingham is reported to haye extorted 20,000/. 
firom the new earl as the price of the honour. 
About the same time he became a member 
of the council of 'Wales. He married Frances 
Stanley, daughter and coheiress of Ferdi- 
nando, earl of Derby. The lady’s mother was 
his father’s third wife. Bridgewater and his ! 
wife liyed at Ashridge in the parish of Little ' 
Gaddesden, Hertfordshire, about sixteen miles 
hroin his father s house at Harefield, where his ! 
stepmother, who was also his wife’s mother, 
long resided after herhushand’s death. About 
1684 the earl’s children took part in the first 
performance of Alilton’s * Arcades ’ at Hare- 
field. Bridgewater became a pri'v^y coimcillor 
on 4 July 1626, and on 20 June 1631 was 
nominated president of the council of Wales, 
with an official residence at Ludlow Castle, 
Shropshire. He became lord-lieutenant of 
the counties on the Welsh border and of 
North and South W ales 8 July 1631. Bridge- 
water first went to Whales on 12 May 1033, 
and it was not till the autumn of the next 
year that he made his public entrance into the 
.Princijmlity. Great festivities were held at 
Ludlow, where an elaborate series of instme- 
tions was signed by Charles I at Theobald’s 
(E.tm;eb, FtjedirUy six. 449-65). Milton’s 


^ Comus ’ w’as written for the occasion, and 
was first acted at Ludlow Castle 29 Sept. 
1634 by the earl’s children [see Eoeetox 
John, second Eael oe Beiegewatee]. Many 
of the earl’s official letters written in Wales 
are preserved in the Record Office. 

Bridgewater lived a very retired life after 
the civil wmrs broke out. He was joint- 
commissioner of array for Flintshire, Denbigh- 
shire, and Merionethshire in Alay 1643, but 
soon afterwards \yithdrew to his house at 
Ashridge, where he died on 4 Dec. 1649. He 
was buried in the neighbouring church of 
Little Gaddesden, where a laudatory iuscrip- 
tion records numberless virtues. 

Bridgewater had literary tastes and im- 
proved the library left him by bis father. 
One R. C. dedicated to him, in an elaborate 
poem, a translation of Seneca (Loud. 1G35 ). 
Biidgewater’s autograph is reproduced in 
Collier’s ^ Bridgewater Catalogue,’ p. 322, 
from a copy in the Bridgewater Library of 
John Yicars’s ^ Babel’s Balm ’ (1624), ^vhich 
is also dedicated to Bridgewater. 

By his wdfe, Frances, daughter and co- 
heiress of Ferdiiiando Stanley, earl of Derby, 
Bridgewater had four sons and eleven daugh- 
ters. Two sons, James and Charles, died 
young, and two, John [q. y.] and Charles, 
survived him. Of his daughters, one named 
Alice and another Anne died young, and 
Cecilia did not marry. Frances was wife of 
Sir John Flobart of Blickling, Norfolk : Ara- 
bella married Oliver, lord St. John, son of 
the Earl of Bolingbroke ; Elizabeth married 
David, son of Sir Richard Cecil ; Mary mar- 
ried Richard, son of Edward, lord Herbert of 
Cberbiiry : Penelop e married Sir RobertN api er 
of Luton ; Catherine was wife of Wilham, 
son of Sir William Courten [q. v.] ; Magdalen 
married Sir Gervase Cutler, and Alice Ri- 
chard Y aughan, earl of Carberry. The Coun- 
tess of Bridgewater died 11 March 1G35-6. 

[Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 415; Collins’s Peer- 
age, ii. 232-5 ; Doyle’s Baronage, i. 224-5 ; Mas- 
son’s Life of Milton, i. 552 et seq. ; Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England ; Egerton Papers (Camd. 
Soc.), 1840 ; Ciutterbuck’s Hertfordshire ; E. H, 
C[live]’s Documents connected with the History 
of Ludlow and ihe Lords Marchers (1841), pp. 
182-3 ; Cal. State Papers (Dom.) 1633-43.] 

S. L. L. 

EGERTON, JOHN, second Eael oe 
Beidgwatee (1622-1686), was the third hut 
eldest surviving son of the first earl [q. v.] At 
the age of twelve, when Viscount Brackley, 
i he and his younger brother, Air. Thomas 
Egerton, were among the ‘ ten young lords 
and noblemen’s sons ’ associated with the 
king himself in the performance of Carew’s 
masque, ‘ Coelum Britannicum,’ 18 Feb. 1634 
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(WiKTOX, p. 114; Massoi^, i. 550-1). Wlieii 
in the same year, as Professor Masson sup- 
poses, Milton’s < Arcades’ T\ms 'presented’ 
to the Countess Dowager of Derby, Lady 
Brido'ewater’s mother, at Harefield, some 
sixteen miles from Ashridge, Lord Bridge- 
water’s Hertfordshire seat and country house, 
BracMey and his brother were probably 
(AVaetoit, ib . ; Massoist,!. SOil ; Todd, v. 1o 4) 
among the ' some noble persons of her family ’ 
who sang and spoke Milton’s words to their 
grandmother, the Dowager Lady Derby. His 
sisters were pupils of Henry Lawes [q._Y.], 
who is supposed to have written what little 
music was required for the ‘Arcades.’ Un- 
doubtedly Brackley represented the Elder 
Brother, Mr. Thomas Egerton the Second 
Brother, and their sister, Lady Alice Egerton, 
The Lady in ' Comus,’ which, with Lawes as 
the Attendant Spirit, was performed in the 
oi-eat hall of Ludlow Castle on Michaelmas 
mght 1634. ' A manuscript of Oldys ’ isAVar- 
ton’s sole authority (p. 133 w.) for the well- 
known statement in which the plot of' Comus ’ 
is described as suggested by the incident that 
Brackley with his brother and sister had been 
benighted in a wood near Harefield, their 
grandmother’s house. The first edition of 
' Comus,’ published in 1637, without the 
author’s name, was dedicated by Lawes to 
Brackley. 

In 1642 Brackley inan’ied Elizabeth, 
daughter of AEilliam, then Earl, afterwards 
Marquis and Duke of Newcastle, a very de- 
vout lady, to whom he seems to have been 
always passionately attached. In 1640 he 
succeeded his father as Earl of Bridgewater. 
As a royalist, suspected of conspiring against 
the Commonwealth, he was arrested, impri- 
soned, and examined in April 1651, but was 
soon released on bail, giving his own bond 
foiT0,000^. and finding two sureties in 5,000/. 
to appear before the council of state when 
called on, and 'not to do anything prejudi- 
cial to the present government’ (Cal. State 
Fajiersj Dom. 1651, p. 162). In the same 
year was issued Milton’s ' Pro populo Angli- 
cano Defensio.’ Bridgewater possessed a 
copy of it, on the title-page of which he 
wrote the words ' Liber igiie, author furcfL 
dignissimi ’ (Todd, i. 127 w") After the llc- 
storation he was appointed in 1662, witli 
Clarendon and the Bishop of London, to 
manage the conference betAveen the two 
houses upon the Act of Uniformity. On 
14 May 1663 he was chosen high steward of 
Oxford Uniyersity, which the same day con- 
ferred on him the degree of M.A. In the 
following month, Bridgewater having ac- 
■cepted a challenge from the Earl of Middle- 
■sex, both of them were ordered into cus- 


tody, when he was joined by his wife, who 
before he Avas liberated died in childbed, a 
loss from which, according to his epitaph on 
her, he never recovered. On 13 Feb. 1666 
he wms sworn of the prhy council, and in 
1607 he was appointed one of the commis- 
sioners to inquire into the expenditure of 
the money voted by parliament for the Dutch 
Avar, and in 1672 he AAms elected high steAv- 
ard of AVy combe. In 1673 Milton issued 
the second edition of his minor poems, in 
Avhich for obvious reasons he did not reprint 
LaAves's dedication of ' Comus ’ to the Vis- 
count Brackley of 1637. In the House of 
Peers Bridgewater seems to have generally 
acted Avith the country party. In 1679 he 
was SAvorn of the neAV privy council, con- 
sisting of members of both the court and 
country parties, appointed at Sir William 
Temple’s suggestion. Pie died 26 Oct. 1(386, 
and Avas buried in the church of Little Gad- 
desden. Sir Henry Chauncy, the historian 
of Hertfordshire, who know him, describes 
him as ' adorned AA’ith a modest and grave 
aspect, a SAveet and pleasant countenance, a 
comely presence,’ as ' a learned man ’ avIio 
' delighted much in his library,’ and further 
as possessed of all the virtues. lie is said 
to iiaA^e been a liberal qiatron of works of 
learning, and among them of Polo’s ' Synopsis 
Critica.’ In Todd’s ' Ashridge ’ is printed a 
series of instructions drawn up by the carl 
for the management of his household, Avhich 
is interesting from its detailed account of 
the organisation of an lilnglish nobleman’s 
establishment in tlu^ second half of the soA'en- 
teenth ctmtury. No. (507 of the Egerton MSS., 
Brit. Mus., is a transcript of his Avifo’s prayers 
and meditations, Avith his autograqfii note, 

' Examined by J. BridgoAvater.’ 

[II. J. Todd’s ilurd edition of Milton’s Poeti- 
cal Works, 1826, vol. i. ; Some Account of tlio 
Life and Writings of Milton, and v. 209, &c., 
Preliminary Notes on Comus; Thomas Warton’s 
edition. of Milton’s Minor Poems, 1785; Mas- 
son’s Life of Milton, 1869; Todd’s Hist, of tlio 
College of Poiihommos at Ashridge, 1823; Sir 
Henry Ohauncy’s Historical Antiquities of Ilert- 
fon’shire, 1700.] P. E. 

EGERTON, JOHN, third Eabe of 
Bkidgewateb (1646-1701), was the eldest 
surviving son of the second earl [q. v.], by liis 
Avife, the Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, daughtoi* 
o f 1 1 1 e first Duke of N oAvcastl e. B orn 9 N o v. 
1646, he was made one of the knights of the 
Bath at the coronation of Charles II ; and 
in the parliament called by James II he Avas 
returned as one of the knights for Bucking- 
hmnshire, sitting by his courtesy title of 
Viscount Brackley. In 1686 he* succeeded 
his father in the peerage, and in the follow- 
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ino: Tear Kin^ James removed liim from the 
lord-lieutenancy of Buckinghamshirej as he 
was then counted among- the disaffected 
peers. At the Bevolution of 16S8 Bridge- 
water concurred in the vote of the House of 
Lords for setthng the crown on the Prince 
and Princess of Orange. IT pon his accession 
'W'iUiam III reconstituted the earl lord- 
lieutenant of Buckinghamshire. He was 
also sworn a member of the privy council, 
and appointed first commissioner of trade 
and the plantations. In March 1694-5 
Bridgewater fore one of the banners of Eng- 
land and France at the funeral of Queen 
Mary. On 31 May 1699 he was nominated 
first commissioner for executing the office of 
lord high admiral of England : and on 1 June 
following he was appointed one of the lords 
justices of the kingdom dining the king’s 
absence beyond the seas, being subsequently 
confirmed in the office. Bridgewater was a 
man of excellent character, and well proved 
in the public business. He presided in the 
House of Lords, during the absence of Lord- 
chancellor SomerSj on the occasion of the im- 
portant debates on the Ptesumption Bill. On 
several occasions he prorogued parliament at 
the command of the king. He stood high in 
his sovereign’s confidence, and died during 
Ms tenure of office as first lord of the admi- 
ralty, 19 March 1700-1. He was much la- 
mented as ‘a just and good man, a faithful 
friend, and a wise counsellor.’ He married 
first, Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of 
Middlesex (who died in 1670) ; and secoiidlv, 
Jane, eldest daughter of the Puke of Bolton! 
He wms succeeded in the earldom hy his third 
son, Scroop Egerton, who, after holding im- 
portant posts in the state, was created Duke 
of Bridgewater, 18 June 17:20. It was this 
duke who firstconceived the idea of the great 
Bridgewater canal, and he obtained the first 
of the acts for putting the project in force. 

]_CoIlms’s Peerage cf England, ed. Brydo-es 
vet. in., 1812; Macaulay’s Hist, of Eno-lSid’ 
TOi. T.] ’ 

EGEETOH, JOHM (1721-1787), bishop 
^ Durham son of Henry Egerton, hishop of 
Hereford, by Lady Elizabeth Ariana Ben- 
tmek,^ daughter of the Earl of Portland was 
bom m London on 30 Mov. 1721, and edu- 
cated at Eton and at Oriel College Oxford 
where he was admitted a gentleinan com- 
moner on 20 May 1740. He was ordained 

deacon and pnest bv Hoadly bishop of Win- 
Aeste ott 21 and 22 Dec. 1745, ah on tie 
-3rd of tie same monti -ras collated iv iis 

S TlP • ^ Herefordsiire, 

rtf - f following to tie prebend of 
Cniiington m Hereford Catiedrai He took 


tie degree of B.C.L. at O.xford on 30 Mar 
1748, was appointed king’s ciaplain 19Haroi 
1/49, and dean of Hereford 24 July 1750 

consecrated hishop 
of Bangor, having previously received the 
degree of D.O.L. He continued to hold, in 
coinmendam^ the rectory of Boss and the 
prebend of Cubhngton. He was translated to 
the see of Lichfield and Coventry on 12 Oct. 
1708, and a few days afterwards w'as admitted 
to the prebend of Wildland, and a residen- 
tiaryship in^St. Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
On 8 July 1771 he succeeded Dr. Trevor as 
hishop of Durham. He had previously de- 
clined the primacy of Ireland. At Durham 
he displayed much address and talent for con- 
ciliation in promoting the peace and prospe- 
rity of the palatinate. He restored harmony 
in the county, which had been divided by 
elections, and in the city, which had been 
torn to pieces by disputes. In the discharge 
of his episcopal functions he was diligent, 
conscientious, just, and dignified ; and in pri- 
vate life was amiable, hospitable, and scholar- 
like. He -was a great benefactor to the 
county hy encouraging public works. He 
promoted the enclosure of Walling Fen in 
Howdenshire ; assisted materially in rebuild- 
ing a bridge over the Tyne between New- 
castle and Gateshead, and in 1780 granted a 
new charter, restoring ancient and affording 
new privileges, to the city of Durham. He 
also obtained acts of parliament to relieve a 
large body of copyholders at Lanchester, 
Hamsteel Fell, and in the manor of How- 
denshire, from certain onerous dues. He 
made extensive improvements at the episco- 
pal palaces, and was a liberal supporter of 
many religions and educational institutions. 

His first wnfe was LadyAnne Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Henry de Grey, duke of Kent, whom 
he married on 21 Nov. 1748, and wffio died in 
1780, By her he had issue a daughter and 
three sons. The first son died in infancy, 
and the others, John William and Francis 
Henry _q. v.], both succeeded to the earldom 
of Bridgewater. He married secondly, on 
31 March 1782, Mary, sister of Sir Edward 
Boiighton, hart. 

His only publications were three single 
sermons, 1757, 1761, and 1763. He died at 
his house in Grosvenor Square, London, on 
18 Jan. 1787, and was buried in St. James’s 
' Church. 

piemoirhyhis son, H. F. Egerton, in Hutchin- 
soiJs Hist, of Durham, voh iii., the same subse- 
quently reprinted by the author ; Collins’s Peer- 
agy (Brydges), 1812, iii. 217; Chalmers’s Biog. 

' Diet. xiii. 82 ; Surtees’s Hist, of Durham, i. 
cxxiii ; Le Here’s Fasti (Hardy) ; Nichols’s II- 
^ lustr. of Lit. i. 456; Burke’s Patrician, i. 271 
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("vliere a curious circumstance conncetecl with the 
ren-istration of the bishop’s first marriage is nar- 
rated) ; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Printed Books, suh 
■nom • Evans’s Cat. of Portraits, i. 111.] 

C. W. B. 

egerton, Sib PHILIP be MALPAS 
GPtEY- (1806-1881), palaeontologist, the 
eldest son of the Eev. Sir Philip Grey-Eger- 
ton, ninth baronet, of Oultoii Park, Tarporley, 
Cheshire, was born on 13 Nov. 1806. Ho was 
educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1828. 
"VMiile an undergnaduate Egerton wuis at- 
tracted to geology, which he studied under 
Buckland and Conyheare ; and in conjunction 
with his coUege friend Viscount Cole (after- 
wards Earl of Enniskillen) he devoted himself 
to the collection of fossil fishes. The friends 
travelled together over Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy in pursuit of this object, and 
accnmiilated many specimens of unique value. 
In 1830 Egerton was elected member of par- 
liament for Chester as a tory. Pie unsuc- 
cessfully contested the southern division oC 
the county in 1832, but wuis successful in 
1835, and continuously represented the divi- 
sion until 1868, when he was elected for Wst 
Cheshire, which he represented till liis death. 
V’hile sedulously discharging his duties as a 
member, especially on committees, he never 
ceased to add to his collection of fossil fishes. 
Many of the fishes described in Agassiz’s 
great monographs, and in the ^ Decades of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain,’ belonged 
to the Egerton collection. Egerton himself 
contributed the descriptions in the sixth, 
eighth, and ninth ^ Decades.’ He was cdect(Ml 
fellow of the Geological Society in 1829, and 
of the Royal Society in 1831 , and was awarded 
theVYllast on medal of the Geological Society 
in 1873. In 1879 the Chester Society of 
Natural Science gave Egerton the first King.s- 
ley medal for his services to the society and 
to the literature and history of the county. 
He served science assiduously for many years 
as a member of the councils of the Royal and 
Geological societies, a trustee of the British 
Museum and of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and as a member of the senate of the 
university of London. He died in London 
on 5 April 1881, after a very brief iilness. 
He married in 1832 Anna ‘Eli«abotli, the 
second daughter of Mr. G. J. Legh of High 
Legh, Cheshire, by wdiom he left two sons 
and two daughters. His elder son, Philip le 
Belward, succeeded to th^ baronetcy. Lady 
Egerton died in 1882. Egerton’s funeral 
was, by his own request, extremely simple, 
and after expressing his wishes he concluded 
his instnictions thus; *1 trust in God’s 
mercy, through Jesus Christ, that the occa- 


sion may be one of rejoicing rather than of 
mourning.’ 

Egerton was not merely a collector but a 
careful scientific observer, and a good natu- 
ralist. Ho had also great business ability 
and good judgment, and was of a genial and 
kindly disposition, which made him very 
popular with political opponents. His col- 
lection of fossil fishes, as well as that of Lord 
Enniskillen, has been acquired for the British 
Museum of Natural History, South Rensing- 
ton. 

Plgerton published several catalogues of 
his collection of fossil fislies. A catalogue 
published in 1837 was in quarto, and includes- 
references to the published figures and de- 
scriptions. In 1871 an octavo catalogue "was 
published entitled ^ Aljfiiabetical Catalogue 
of Type Specimens of Fossil Fishes.’ Egerton 
also edited several memoirs published by the 
Camden Society (vols. xxxix.andxl.) and the 
Chet ham Society (vol. Ixxxiii.), and also pub- 
lished (Papers relating to Elections of Knights 
of the Shire for the County Pal (i tine of Ches- 
ter, from the Diaitli of Oliver Cromwdl to 
the Accession of Queen Amu',’ Chester, 1852, 
and W Short Account of the Possessors of 
Oulton, from the Acquisition of the Pro- 
]ierty by Marriage with the Done, until the 
Accession to the Baronetcy on the D(‘atli 
of Tliomas, first Earl of Wilton,’ Loiulon, 
1869, 4to, for private distrihution. 

( )ver eighty momoii’s or short papers, chiofiy 
relating to fossil fishes, were contributcid hy 
Egerton to the ^Transactions,’ ^Proceedings','* 
and Mournal of the Geological Soci(fiy ’ and 
other scientific journals, from 1833 onwards; 
a list of them will be found in the ‘ Royal 
Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ ' 

[Chester Clironicle, 9 April 1881 ; Nature, 
21 April 1881; Quarterly .Journal of the Geo- 
logical 8oc., 1882, xxxviii. 4-6-8; Proc. Royal 
Eocicty, xxxiii. 1882, xxii-iv.] G. T. B. 

EGERTON, SARAH (1782-1847), ac- 
tress, was the daughter of the Rev. Peter* 
Fisher, rector of Little Torrington, Devon- 
shire. After the death (1803) of her father 
she took to the stage, appearing at the Bath 
theatre on 3 Dec. 1803 as Emma in ^The 
Marriage Promise’ of John Till Allingham. 
llei'e she remained for six or seven years,, 
playing as a rule secondary characters. Her 
last benefit at Bath took place on 21 March 
1809, when she played Gunilda in Dimond’s 
^ Flero of the N orth ’ and Emmeline in llawkes- 
worth’s ‘ Edgar and Emmeline.’ She probably 
married Daniel Egerton [q. v.] soon after- 
wards. He was playing leading business in 
Bath. Her fiz'st recorded appearance as Mrs. 
Egerton was at Birmingham in 1810. On 
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25 Feb. 1811, as Mrs. Egerton from Birming- 
bam, she plaved Juliet at Covent Garden ■with 
no very conspicuous success. Marcia in ^ Cato, 
Lnciana in Comedy of Errors, Emilia in 
^ Othello ’ followed during the same season. 
She could not struggle against the formidable 
opposition of Mrs.^Siddons and subsec iiently 
o'iMiss O’lSeill; and it was not until she took 
to melodrama that her position was assured. 
In the 'Miller and his Men’ by Pocock she 
was (21 Oct. 1813) theoriginalRavina. Again 
she relapsed into obscurity, from which, in 
adaptations from the 'Waverley Novels,’ 
she permanently issued. ' Guy Mannering, 
or the Gipsy’s Prophecy/ by Daniel Terry, 
was produced at Covent Garden on 12 March 
1816. John Emery [q. v.] was originally cast 
for Meg Merrilies/ but refused positively to 
take the part. Under these circumstances 
the management turned almost in despair to 
Mrs. Egerton, whose success proved to be 
conspicuous. Helen Macgregor in Pocock’s 
^ Rob Roy Macgregor, or Auld Lang Syne,’ 
12 March 1818, followed. Her serviceshaving 
been dispensed with at Covent Garden, she 
played (13 Jan. 1819), at the Surrey, Madge 
Mlldfire in Thomas Dibdin’s ' The Heart of 
Midlothian, or the Lily of St. Leonard’s,’ 
and subsequently Young Norval in Home’s 
‘‘‘ Douglas,’ played as a melodrama. In 1819- 
1520 she appeared at Drury Lane, then under 
EUiston’s management, as Meg Merrilies, 
playing during this and the following sea- 
sons in tragedy and melodrama and even 
in comedy. She was the Queen to Hean’s 
Hamlet, and appeared as Clementina Allspice 
in ' The "Way to get Married/ Yolumnia in 
Coriolanns,’ Jane de Montfort in the altera- 
tion of Joanna Baillie’s 'De Montfort/ brought 
forward for Kean 27 Nov. 1821, Alicia in 
‘'Jane Shore/ and manv other characters. 
M'hen, in 1821, her husband took Sadler’s 
lYells, she appeared with conspicuous suc- 
cess as Joan of Ai’c in Fitzban’s drama of 
that name. Subsequently she played in me- 
lodrama at the Olympic, also under her hus- 
Ijand’s management. Soon after Egerton’s 
death in 1835 she retired from the stage, ac- 
cepting a pension from the Covent Garden 
Fund. She died at Chelsea on 3 Ang. 1847, 
and was buried on 7 Aug, in Chelsea church- 
yard. A third-rate actress in tragedy, she 
approached the first rank in melodrama. Mac- 
ready {MeminisGences, i. 125) says ' her merits 
were confined to melodrama.’ 

(Broks cited ; Oenest’s Aeeount of the Stage ; 
Mrs. Baron Wilson’s Out Actresses; New Monthly 
Mag.; Theatrical Biog. 1824; Thomas Dibdin’s 
Reminiseences; Era Almanack, 1871, 1873; Era 
newspaper, 15 Ang. 1847; Theatrical Inquisitor, 
Tarious years.} j. x. 


EGERTON, STEPHEN (1555 P-1621 .^=), 
puritan divine, was born in London about 
1555. He became a member of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and earned so great a 
reputation for learning that a fellowship was 
only denied him on account of the poverty 
of his college. He took the M.A. degree in 
1579, and on 9 July 1583 was incorporated 
at Oxford. He had already taken orders and 
attached himself to the puritan party, beino- 
one of the leaders in tie formation of the 
presbytery at AYandswmrth, Surrey, which 
has been described as the first "oresbyterian 
church ill England. In 1584 he -was sus- 
pended for refusing to subscribe to hVhitgiffs 
articles, but he does not appear to have re- 
mained long under censure, for shortly after- 
wards he was active in promoting the"' Book 
of Discipline,’ and wras one of those nomi- 
nated by the puritan synod to superintend 
the proper performance of its articles. During 
the imprisonment of Barrow and Greenwood 
in 1590 Egerton was sent by the Bishop of 
London to confer with them, and several 
letters passed between bim and them ; but 
later in the same year he himself wms sum- 
moned, together -^fith several other ministers, 
before the high commission, and was com- 
mitted to the Fleet prison, where he remained 
about three years. In 1598 he became 
minister of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, London. 
He was one of those chosen to present the 
millenary petition for the further reform of 
the church in 1603, and in May of the fol- 
lowing year he introduced a petition to the 
lower house of convocation for the reforma- 
tion of the prayer-book. He remained in his 
cure at Blackfriars till his death, which took 
place about 1621, being assisted in his latter 
years by William Goos:e, who succeeded him. 
He wms described by Dr. Nowell, in a letter, 
as a ' man of great learning and godliness.’ 

Egerton published several sermons, few of 
which remain. Chief among those of his 
works still extant are ' A Brief Method of 
Catechising,’ first issued in 1594, which in 
1644 reached a forty-fourth edition ; and 
a translation from the French of Matthew 
Yirel entitled 'A Learned and Excellent 
Treatise containing all principal Grounds of 
the Christian Religion,’ the earliest edition 
of which now remaining is the fourth, pub- 
lished in 1597, and the latest the fourteenth 
in 1635. Egerton’s preface to this hook con- 
tains some well-chosen and sensible remarks 
on the choice of reading. In addition to his 
own books he wrote introductions for several 
publications by his fellow-puritans, including 
Rogers, Pricke, Baine, and Byfield. 

[Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, ii. 289 ; Wood’s 
Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, i. 224 ; Strype’s Annals 
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of the Reformation, ii. pt. ii. 198, iii. pt. i. 691, 
iv. 553 ; Nevcourt’s Repert. EccL Loncl. i. 915; 
ITilson’s Hist, of Dissenting Churches, i. 11.] 

A. V. 

EGERTOIST, SiE THOMAS, Baeon" El- 
LESIIEKE and Viscount Beackley (1640?- 
1G17), lord chancellor, born about 1640, was 
the natural son of Sir Richard Egerton of 
Ridley, Cheshire, by one Alice Sparke. His 
fathers family claimed descent from Robert 
Fitzhiigh, baron of Malpas, a contemporary 
of William I. He is stated to have become 
a commoner of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 
1556, but his name is absent from the matri- 
culation register. He entered Lincoln’s Inn 
three vears later : was called to the bar in 

ij ^ 

1572; quickly acquired a large practice in 
the chancery courts, and was rapidly pro- 
moted. In 1580 he was governor of his inn, 
in 1582 Lent reader, and in 1587 treasurer. 
He became solicitor-general on 26 June 1581 , 
and attorney-general on 2 June 1592. He 
was knighted at the close of 1593, and was 
appointed chamberlain of Chester. It is 
stated that the queen conferred the solicitor- 
ship after hearing him plead in a case in 
which he opposed the crown. ^ In my troth,’ 
she is said to have exclaimed, ^ he shall never 
plead against me again.’ He conducted the 
prosecutions of Campion in 1581, of Davison 
in 1587, of the Earl of Arundel in 1589, and 
of Sir John Perrot in 1592, On 10 April 
1594 Egerton was promoted to the bench as 
master of the rolls, and after Sir John Puck- 
ering’s death he became lord keeper on 6 May 
1596. The last promotion, like the first, was 
conferred on him by the queen’s ‘ own choice 
without any competitor or mediator.’ Burgh- 
ley was iU pleased by Elizabeth’s independent 
action, but the popular verdict w^as highly fa- 
vourable to the appointment. ^ I think no man,’ 
wrote Reynolds to Essex, ^ ever came to this 
dignity with more applause than this worthy 
gentleman’ (Biech, Memoi 7 's, i. 479). Eger- 
ton was made at the same time a privy coun- 
cillor, and continued to hold the mastership 
of the rolls tiR 18 May 1603. Elizabeth con- 
sulted him repeatedly in matters of home and 
foreign policy. ^ In 1598 he was a commis- 
treating with the Dutch, and in 
AT similarly employed with Denmark. 
As lord keeper he delivered the queen’s mes- 
sages to parhament, and announced her tem- 
ponsing decision respecting monopolies on 
9 Feb, 1597-8. ^ In November 1601 he came 
into coUision with the speaker of the House 
ot Commons on a small question of procedure, 
and was compelled to withdraw from the 
position that he first took up. His considera- 
^n tor deservmg young barristers is illus- 
trated by the invariable kindness which he 
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showed to Francis Bacon, who acknowledged 
his ^fatherly care’ wRen writing of him in 
1596. In 1606 Egerton worked hard to se- 
cure the attorney-generalship for Bacon, but 
although he met with no success, his openly 
displayed patronage was of assistance to 
Bacon at the bar. 

Egerton made the acquaintance of the Earl 
of Essex [see Deveeeux, Robekt, 1567- 
1601] soon after coming to court, and in spite 
of the disparity in their ages a warm friend- 
ship sprang up between them. ‘ They love 
and join very honourably together,’ WTOte 
Anthony Bacon to Dr. Hawkins (Biech, 
ii- 146). Egerton was one of the few coun- 
cillors who witnessed the famous scene in 
the council, in July 1598, when Essex in- 
sulted the queen and she boxed his ears. 
Afterwards in well-reasoned letters Egerton 
earnestly urged upon Essex the obvious pru- 
dence of a humble apology to Elizabeth. 
While Essex was in Irelandhn the autumn of 
1599, Egerton sent the earl a timely warning 
that his policy was exciting suspicion and dis- 
satisfaction at home. When Essex arrived 
home without leave, he was committed to the 
custody of the lorcl keeper oil 1 Oct. 1599, 
and lived in York House, the lord keeper’s 
official residence, till 5 July 1600. A month 
earlier he was brought before a specially con- 
stituted court, meeting in York House, over 
which Egerton presided, and was then de- 
prived of all his offices. On the morning of 
Sunday, 8 Feb. 1600-1, the day fixed by Essex 
for his rebellion, Egerton, with three other 
officers of state, went to Essex’s house to re- 
quest an explanation of his suspicious con- 
duct.^ _ They were allowed to enter, and cries 
of ^ Kill them ’ were raised by Essex’s armed 
supporters. Essex led them to a back room, 
and locked the door upon them. They were 
released at four o’clock in the afternoon, after 
six hours’ detention, when the failure of 
Essex’s rebellion was known. Egerton took 
a prominent part in Essex’s trial on 19 Feb. 
1600-1. 

The queen’s confidence in her lord keeper 
increased with her years. He was an active 
member of all special commissions. From 
31 July to 3 Aug. 1602 he entertained the 
queen at enormous expense for three days at 
his house at Harefield, Middlesex {Bgerton 
JPaj)ers^ 340-57). He had bought this estate 
of Sir Edmund Anderson in 1601. With 
James I Egerton was soon on equally good 
terms. On 26 March 1003, two days after the 
queen’s death, the Earl of Northumberland 
declared that the privy councillors had no 
authority to act in the interregnum, and 
that the old nobility should fill their places. 
Egerton acquiesced so far as to suggest that 
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privy councillors wlio were not peers should 
surrender their seats at the head of the coun- 
cil table to those coimcillors who were. On 
5 April 1603 Janies, while still in Scotland, 
reappointed Egerton lord keeper, andEgerton 
met the king on his journey into England at 
Broxbourne on 3 May. Sixteen days later he 
resigned the office of master of the rolls to 
Edward Bruce, lord Ejni*oss. On 19 July, 
when he received from the king the new great 
seal, he was made Baron Ellesmere, and on the 
24tli lord chancellor. Ellesmere proved sub- 
servient to James. He adopted James’s hos- 
tile attitude to the puritans at the Hampton 
Court conference in 1G04, and declared that 
the king’s speech then first taught him the 
meaning of the phrase, ‘ Bex est mixta per- 
sona cum sacerdote.’ On 9 Feb. 1604-5 he 
expressedresentment at a petition from North- 
amptonshire demanding the restitution of de- 
prived puritan ministers, and obtained from 
the Star-chamber a declaration that the de- 
privation was lawful, and the presentation of 
the petition unlawful. Three days later he 
directed the judges to enforce the penal laws 
against the catholics. Ellesmere helped to 
determine the Act of Union of England and 
Scotland in 1606 and 1607. In June 1608 a 
ease of great importance affecting the relations 
between the two countries was decided by the 
chancellor and twelve judges in the exchequer 
chambers. Doubts had arisen as to the status 
in England of Scottish persons born after the 
accession of James I Those born before the 
accession (the ‘ antenati’) were acknowledged 
to be aliens. The ‘postnati’ claimed to be 
naturalised subjects and capable of holdino- 
land in England. Land had been purchased 
in England in 1607 on behalf of Hobert Colvill 
or Colvin, a grandson of Lord Colvill of Cul- 
Toss, who was born in Edinburgh in 1605. 
A legal question arose, and the plea that the 
child was an alien and incapable of holding 
land in England was raised. Ellesmere de- 
cided that this plea was had, and that the 
child was a natural-bom subject of the king 
of England. Twelve of the fourteen judo-es 
concurred, and EUesmere treated the Iwo 
.dissentients with scant courtesy. This jud o-- 
ment, the most important that Ellesmere de- 
livered, was printed by order of the kino' in 
1609. ® 

In^May 1613 Ellesmere took a prominent 
:Mxt m committing ^"WTiitelocke to the Tower 
:m indirectly questioning the royal preroga- 
^ the powers of the earl mar- 

shal’s court ; in July 1615 Ehesmere declined 
to pass the pardon which Somerset had drawn 
mp for himself, with the aid of Sir rS 
Uott-oB; m September 1615 he made recom- 
mendationB in the council for stifling opposi- 


tion in the next parliament, and acted as 
high steward at the trial of the Earl and 
Countess of Somerset for the murder of Over- 
hury in May 1616._ In the struggle between 
the coimts of equity and common law ini- 
tiated by Coke, EUesmere successfully main- 
tained the supremacy of his own court. When 
the king appealed to Ellesmere as to points 
of law involved in his well-known dispute 
with Coke in June 1616, Ellesmere obtained 
from Bacon a legal opinion against Coke 
whick he adox)ted. On 18 Nov. 1616, when 
administering the oaths to Sir Henry Monta- 
gue, Coke’s successor as lord chief justice, he 
warned the new judge against following the 
example of his predecessor. 

On 7 Nov. 1616 Ellesmere, whose health 
was rapidly failing, was promoted to the title 
of Visconnr Brackley, wkich Coke’s friends 
and his enemies miscalled ‘ Break-law.’ As 
early as 1613 he had pressed his resignation 
on the king on account of increasing in- 
firmities ; blit it was not till 3 March 1616-17 
that James I allowed him to retire, and even 
then it was stipulated that his release from 
office should, unless his health grew worse, 
only continue for two years. Egerton was 
at the time lying ill at York House, and the 
king arranged the matter while paying him a 
visit. As a reward of faithful seiwice James 
promised him an earldom. Twelve days later 
(15 March) Egerton died. He was buried at 
Dodleston, Cheshire, on 5 April. Eds only 
surviving son John [q. v.] was created Earl 
of Bridgewater on 27 May following. ' Bacon 
asserted that it was by Ellesmere’s own wish 
that he succeeded him as lord chancellor. 
Ellesmere was chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity from 1610 till 24 Jan. 1616-17. He is 
said to have been the first chancellor since the 
Reformation who employed a chaplain in his 
family. Dr, John "Williams [q. v.] lived with 
him in that capacity for many years, and Dr. 
John Donne [q. v.] was also at one time a 
member of his household. The foundations of 
the great library at Bridgewater House were 
laid by the chancellor ; some of thebooks came 
to him through his third wife, the Dowager 
Countess of Derby, who as Alice Spencer 
and Lady Strange was a well-known patron 
of Elizabethan literature (Collier, Cat. of 
Bridgewater Souse Library, 1857, pref. ; 
Kassoit, Life of Milton, i. 554-61). 

Egerton married first, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Ravenscroft, esq., of Bretton, 
Flintshire ; secondly, Elizabeth, sister of Sir 
Greorge More of Loseby, and widow both of 
John Polstead of Abury and of Sir John 
Wolley; and thirdly, in 1600, Alice, daughter 
of Sir J ohn Spencer of Althorpe, and widow 
of F erdinando, fifth earl of Derby. By his 
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first Trife lie was father of two sons and a 
daughter. The younger son John is sepa- 
rately noticed. The elder son Thomas w’^ent the 
islands’ yoyage in 1597 ; was then knighted ; 
was haron of the exchequer of Cheshire 
from 1596 ; was killed in Ireland in August 
1599, and was buried in Chester Cathedral 
27 Sept. He niamed Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Venables of Kinderton, Cheshire, by 
whom he had three daughters. The chan- 
cellor s dayighter Mary was wife of Sir Francis 
Leigh of ewnham Eegis, W arwickshire. El- 
lesmere had no issue by his second and third 
wiyes. His third wife, whose daughter mar- 
ried her stepson, John Egerton, long suryiyed 
him, and continued to liye atHarefield, where 
in 1634 Milton produced his ^Arcades.’ 

Egerton was highly esteemed by his con- 
temporaries. Sir George Paule, in his ‘ Life 
of Whitgift,H612, mentions him as ^ aloying, 
faithful friend to the archbishop in all his 
affairs,’ ^ a loyer of learning, and most con- 
stant fayourer of the clergy and church go- 
yemment established.’ Camden mentions an 
anagram on his name, ^ Gestat Honorem,’ and 
giyes unstinted praise to the whole of his 
career. Hacket, Fuller, and Anthony a Wood 
are equally enthusiastic. Sir John Dayies 
credits him with all the characteristics of an 
ideal chancellor, and paid a compliment to 
his hterarg taste by dedicating his ‘ Orches- 
tra’ to him. (The dedicatory sonnet is in 
manuscript in a copy of the yolume at Bridge- 
water House, and is not printed in the ordi- 
nary editions.) Although always dignified 
in ins bearing on the bench, Bacon ascribes 
to him some severely sarcastic apophthegms 
spoken to suitors in his court. His vene- 
rable presence is said to have drawn many 
spectators to his court, ^ in order to see and 
atoirehim’ (Ftjllee). Literary men praised 
him lavishly. Ben Jonson wrote three epi- 
grams in his honour, Samuel Daniel an epistle 
m verse, and J oshua Sylvester a sonnet. 

^ Ellessmere published nothing except his 
judpient in the case of the ^ postnati ’ in Col- 
vin’s case. He left to his chaplain Williams 
ruanuscript treatises on the royal prerocra- 
tive, the privileges of parhament, proceedings 
m chancery, and the power of the Star-cham- 
oer. V illiams owed, according to his bioora- 
■pher, wEatever success he achieved as lord 
^i^per to Hs diligent study of those papers 
(Hxcebt, Life of Williams, pp. 30 - 1 ). 

afterwards presented them to James I. 
-Biackstone refers to the treatise on the Star- 
chamher in his ^Commentaries,’ iv. 267 '• it 

^Iiiseum Hark MS. 
—6. In 1641 ‘ The Priviledges of Pre- 
rogative of the High Court of Chancery’ 
was issued as a work of Ellesmere. Of the 


' other two manuscript treatises nothing is 
now known. It is highly doubtful wEether 
‘ Observations concerning the Office of Lord 
Chancellor,’ 1651, and ^Lord Chancellor Eger- 
ton’s Observations on Lord Coke’s Deports,’ 
edited by G. Paule about 1710, have any 
claim to rank as Ellesmere’s productions, al- 
though they have been repeatedly treated as 
genuine. Engraved portraits by Simon Pass 
and Hole are extant. 

_ [An elaborate life by Francis Henry Egerton, 
eighth^ earl of Bridgewater [q. v.], appears in 
Kippis s Biog. Brit. It was reprinted separately 
in 1793,and with various additions inl798, 1801, 
1812, and 1828. The Egerton Papers, edited 
by Mr. J . P. Collier, and published by the Camden 
Soc. in 1840, contain a number of the chancellor’s 
official papers preserved at Bridgewater House. 
In the Miscellany of the Abbotsford Club, i. 219- 
225, are six of Ellesmere’s letters, three to James I 
and three to John Murray; others appear in 
Gabala. See also Foss’s Judges, vi. 136-52 • 
Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, ii. 174- 
261 ; Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 414 ; Nichols’s Pro- 
gresses ot Elizabeth and James I ; Gardiner’s 
Hist, of England ; Collins’s Peerage, ii. 225-32 ; 
Birch’s Memoirs; Spedding’s Life of Bacon- 
Chauncy’s Hertfordshire; Clutterhuck’s Hert- 
fordshire; Ormerod’s Cheshire; Cal. State Pa- 
pers (Domestic), 1581-1617.] S. L. L. 


EGG, AUGUSTUS LEOPOLD (1816- 
1863), subject painter, was the son of Egg the 
well-known gimmaker in Piccadilly, where he 
wasborn on 2 May 1816. Having mastered the 
first elements in drawing under Henry Sass, in 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, he obtained ad- 
mission as a student into the Koyal Academy- 
in 1836, and appeared as an exhibitor first in 
that institution in 1838, where he exhibited 
^A Spanish Girl.’ This was followed by 
^ Laugh wEen you can ’ in 1839, and a scene 
from ^ Henry IV ’ in 1840. But his first work 
of importance, ^ The Victim,’ was exhibited at 
Liverpool, and subsequently was engraved in 
the ^ Gems of European Art.’ He also con- 
tributed for many years to the Society of 
British Artists in Sufiblk Street. He sufiered 
from a weak constitution, and during a jour- 
ney in Africa, undertaken for the benefit of 
his health, he died at Algiers on 26 March 
1863, and was buried there. Egg was elected 
an associate of the Royal Academy in 1848 
and an academician in 1860, in which year 
he painted a scene from the ^Taming of 
the Shrew.’ His portrait by Frith, engraved 
by J. Smyth, appeared in the ^Art Union 
Monthly Joxirnal ’ of 1847, p. 312. Works 
of his best quality are : ^ Queen Elizabeth 
discovers she is no longer young ’ (1848) ; 

^ Peter the Great sees Katherine for the 
first time ’ (1850) ; ‘ The Life and Death of 

M 2 
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Bucliingliam ’ (1855) ; scenes from ^ Esmond ’ 
(18o7-S) ; a triptych, of the ^Fate of a 
Faithless Wife’ (1858); and 'The Night 
"before Nasehy’ (1859). In the National 
Gallery there is a canvas, ' Scene from Le 
Biahle Boiteux’ (1844). 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Ottley’s Diet, 
of Recent and Living Painters and Engravers ; 
Art Union (1847), p. 312.] L. F. 

EGGLESFIELD, ROBERT. [SeeBoLEs- 

ZLELI).] 

EGINTON, FRANCIS (1737-1805), 
painter on glass, grandson of the rector of 
Eckington in Worcestershire, was taught the 
trade of an enameller at Bilston. As a young- 
man he was employed by Matthew Boulton 
[g. T.] in the Soho works. In 1764 Eginton 
was employed as a decorator of japanned 
wares, but did much work in modelling. 
During the next few years Boulton brought 
together a number of able artists at Soho, "in- 
cluding Flaxmau and Wyatt ; and Eginton 
rapidly became a skilful worker in almost 
every department of decorative art. Eginton 
was a partner with Boulton lathe production 
of ^ mechanical paintings.’ The hint for these 
was m aR probability taken by Boulton from a 
process modified by Robert Laurie [q. v.] from 
Le Prince’s ‘aquatint’ engravings. Eginton 
perfected the method and applied it to the 
production of coloured copies of paintings, 
sometimes called ‘polygraphs.’ More plates 
than one were required for each picture, 
and after leaving the priating-press Eginton 
finished them hy hand. They were copies 

fromLoutherhourg,AngelicaEaufimann,and 

other artists, and varied in price from 1 ^. IO 5 . 
to 21 /. The largest were forty inches by 
fifty. _ They were sometimes taken for original 
paintings. Not many years ago some of them 
were pronounced by two artists to be ‘ oil- 
paintings of much merit,’ and their real cha- 
racter was not discovered till a cleaner re- 
moved the varnish. These old ‘ polygraphs ’ 
were in fact nearly identical with the var- 
nished coloured lithographs (oleographs) of 
the present day, the main difference being 
that the latter are printed from stones. Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) F.^P. Smith, then of the 
Patent Museum, maintained, in a paper read 
before the Photographic Society of London in 
1863,^ that some of them preserv'ed at South 
Kensin^on were photographs of early date. 
The ckim is quite untenable. Thomas Wedg- 
wcx>d [q. V.] had indeed made experiments 
upon copying pictures by the action of lii^^ht 
upon nitrate of silver; but the results then 
obtained would be altogether incapable of 
poncing pictures of their size and character. 
The cMm in various forms is often repeated 


on behalf of the scientific circle of Birmino-- 
ham,^ but the matter was really settled by 
a series of pamphlets wu-itten by M. P. ML 
Boulton (grandson of Boulton) in 1863-5” 
m wLich he gives an account of the whole 
matter. Mr. \ incent Brooks, an eminent 
lithographer, produced an exact imitation of 
the_^‘ ground ’ of one of the examples exhibited 
at South Kensington by taking an impression 
from an aquatint engraved xdate on paper 
used for transfer lithography. 

The ‘ picture branch ’ of Boulton’s business 
was discontinued as unprofitable, the loss on 
this and the japanning trade being over 500/. 
for 1780. The partnership between Eginton 
and Boulton was dissolved. Lord Dartmouth 
proposed to grant Eginton a government 
pension of 20/. a year, but the project was 
privately opposed by Boulton, and it was 
consequently abandoned. For tbe next year 
or two Eginton appears to have continued to 
work at Soho, and to have begun in 1781 to- 
stain and paint upon glass. In 1784 he left 
Soho and set up in business for himself at 
Prospect Hill House, which stood just oppo- 
site Soho, and was not taken down till 1871. 

The art of glass-painting had fallen into 
complete disuse. Eginton revived it and 
issued from his Birmingham factory a long 
series of works in stained glass. His first 
work of consequence was the arms of the- 
knights of the Garter for two Gothic windows 
in the stalls in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; 
and among other works were the east win- 
dow of Wanstead Church, the archiepiscopal 
chapelatArmaghjtheBishop of Derry’s palace, 
Salisbury Cathedral (east and west windows, 
and ten mosaic windows), Lichfield Cathe- 
dral (east window), Bab worth Church, Not- 
tingham, Aston Church, Sluickburgh Church, 
the ante-chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
&c. In the banqueting room of Arundel Castle 
there is a fine window by Eginton (20 ft. by 
10 ft.) representing Solomon and tbe Queen 
of Sbeba. He also did much work at Fonthill, 
including thirty-two figures of kings, knights, 
&c., and many windows, for which Beclfford 
paid him 12,000/. Eginton sent much of his 
painted glass abroad, and some of his finest 
work is believed to be in Amsterdam. In 
1791 he completed what was then considered 
his masterpiece, the ‘ Conversion of St. Paul,’ 
for the east window of St. Paul’s Church, Bir- 
mingham, for which he received the ‘ very 
madequate sum of four hundred guineas.’ 
Eginton works were, in fact, transparencies 
on glass. He was obliged to render opaque a 
large portion of his glass, and thus missed the 
^aracteristic heauty of the old windows. 
Eginton’s^ showroom was seen hy all distin- 
I guished visitors of Birmingham. Nelson, ac- 
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companied by Sir AV. and Lady Hamilton^ 
called there on Aug. 1802. 

Eginton died on 26 March 1805, and was 
buried in Old Hands\yoi*th churchyard. His 
daughter manled Henry "Wyatt, the painter ; 
his son, William Eaphael Eginton, succeeded 
to his father’s business, and in 1816 received 
the appointment of glass-stainer to Princess 
Charlotte. His brother, John Eginton, was 
celebrated as an engraver in stipple. 

[Birmingham Paily Post, 25 April 1871, by 
W C. Aitken, reprinted in pamphlet form ; G-ent. 
Mag. 1805, pt. i. pp. 387, 482 ; J. H. Powell in 
Tiinmins's Midland Hardware District, 1865 ,■ 
the archaeological section of the Birmingham 
iind Midland Institute possesses a photograph 
of Prospect Hill House ; G. Wallis on Supposed 
Photography at Soho in 1777, Art Journal, 1 86G, 
pp. 251, 269 ; Hagler’s Eiinstler-Lexikon, 1837 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, ‘ Boulton ’ ancl 
* Watt,’ 1878 ; Dent’s Old and Hew Birmingham, 
1880.] W. J. H. 

EGIHTOH, FHANCIS (1775-1823), en- 
graver, son of John Eginton, celebrated as an 
-engraver of stipiple, and nephew of Francis 
Eginton [q. v.], was born in Birmingham in 
1775, and died in 1823 at Meertown House, 
near Newport, Shropshire, aged 48. Egin- 
ton’s work as an engi*aver was distinguished 
by accuracy and taste. He illustrated Shaw’s 
^ Staffordshire,’ Price’s ^ Histories of Here- 
ford and Leominster,’ Wheler’s ^ History of 
Stratford-ou-Avon,’ Bissett’s ‘ Picturesque 
Birmingham Guide,’ Pratt’s ‘Leamington 
Guide,’ Howell’s ‘Shrewsbury,’ and most of 
the topographical and historical works pub- 
lished in the midlands dui'ing his time. A 
large plate of Pont-y-Cyssyllte aqueduct 
was one of his most notable works. Per- 
sonally Eginton is described as a ‘cheer- 
ful and gentlemanly companion, and much 
srespected.’ 

[Birmingham Gazette, October 1823 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1824, pt. i. p. 94.] W. J. H, 

EGLESFIELD, HOBERT of (d. 1349), 
founder of the Queen’s College, Oxford, was 
the son of J ohn of Eglesfield and Beatrice 
his wife, and grandson of Thomas of Egles- 
field and Hawisia his wife (Statutes of 
Queen^s College^ p. 7). He was presumably 
a native of Eaglesfield, near Cockermoiith 
in Cumberland, and is said to have been a 
bachelor of divinity of Oxford. He became 
^aplain to Queen Philippa and rector of 
Burgh, or Brough, under Stainmore in "West- 
moreland. He bought some buildings in the 
parish of St. Peter-in-the-East, Oxford, in 
order to provide lodging for students in the 
simversity, and for this purpose obtained a 
pharter ffom Edward III, dated 18 Jan. 


1340-1, which established the ^Hall of the 
Queen’s Scholars of Oxford’ (Rymek, Fm- 
dera, ii. 1144, Record ed.) In the statutes 
which Eglesfield issued on 10 Feb. following 
(not March, as Mr. Maxwell Lyte gives the 
date), he provided for the appointment of a 
provost, Richard of Retteford, S.T.P. (Wood 
says, of Balliol College), and twelve fellows 
or scholars — the names are used indifferently 
— who were to devote themselves to the 
study of theology and the canon law, and to 
enter holy orders. After the first nominees, 
the fellows were to be chosen by preference 
from the counties of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, and must already have taken a 
degree in arts. The scheme included further 
the maintenance of a number, not to exceed 
seventy, of poor boys who should receive in- 
struction in the hall ; as well as the per- 
formance of regular religious oflices and the 
distribution of alms. The foundation was 
placed under the protection of the queen- 
consort and her successors as patrons, and of 
the archbishop of York as visitor. 

^ Eglesfield seems to have thenceforth re- 
sided in Oxford, and is known to liave taken 
his ‘ comnaons ’ with the fellows in the hall 
he had himself founded. He died on 31 May 
1349, and was buried, according to the ordi- 
nance in his statutes, in the college chapel ; 
Browne "Willis (ap. Wood, p. 164) states that 
his grave was under the altar ; but tbe brass 
effigy which was long believed to be his has 
been found to belong to some one else, and the 
chapel itself was rebuilt on a different site early 
in the eighteenth century. A small casket, 
however, supposed to contain the founder’s 
remains, was removed, probably at the time, 
fromunderthe old altar to the present chapel; 
and such a casket was seen in the crypt by a 
college servant, who is still (1888) living, at 
the burial of Provost Collinsonml827. Egles- 
field bore, argent, three eagles displayed, two 
and one, gules ; which are still the arms of the 
Queen’s CoUege. The founder’s seal spells the 
name Eglefeld. His drinking horn, which is 
of uncommon size and beauty, is still preserved 
in tlie^ college. It is figured in Skelton’s 
^ Oxonia Antiqua Restaiirata,’ plate 42 (see 
also p. 30), 2nd ed. 1843. 

There was a Robert de EglesfelcI who had a 
grant made to him of the manor of Ravenwyke 
or Renwick, 1 Edw. Ill, which manor was 
subsequently given to Queen’s College by the 
founder (see Hdtchinsof, Hist of Cumber^ 
land, i. 212, 1794). Next year, 1328, Robert 
de Eglefield was elected knight of the shire 
for Cumberland (Farlia7nentanj Accounts and 
Papers, 1878, xvii. 1 ; Meyyihers of Parliament, 
p. 83). It is therefore possible that the founder 
entered holy orders late in life ; for if there 
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were two PLobert Eglesfields, it is difficult 
to understand wliy the second is not named, 
where several are named, in the statutes of the 
college, especially since it was through this 
lay Eglesfield that it acquired the manor of 
Eavenwvke. 

[The charter and statutes of the Queen’s 
College are printed among the Statutes of the 
Colleges of Oxford, 1853. See also Anthony a 
"Wood's History and Antiquities of the University 
of Oxford, ed. Grutch, Colleges and Halls, pp. 
138—1:1 ; Dean Bnrgon’s notice in H. Shaw’s Arms 
of the Colleges of Oxford, 1855 ; and Mr. H. T. 
Riley's report printed in Hist. MSS, Comm., 2nd 
Bep., appendix. The writer is indebted for seve- 
ral valuable facts and references to the kindness 
of the Kev. J. E. Magrath, D.D., provost of 
Queen s College. On the special characteristics 
of Eglesfield’s foundation compare H, C. Alav- 
well Lyte’s History of the University’’ of Oxford, 
pp. 147-53, 1886.] R. L. P. 

EGLEY, WILLIAM (1 798-1870), miuia- 
ture painter, was born at Doncaster in 1798. 
Shortly after the hoy’s birth his father re- 
moved to Nottingham, and became confi- 
dential agent to the W^alkers of Eastwood. 
The ^gifb of a box of colours which William 
received in early youth strengthened his de- 
sire to be a painter. But the father destined 
both him and his brother Thomas for the 
trade of bookselling. They were received into 
the honse of Barton, the publisher, Holborn 
Hill, London; but while Thomas pursued 
this calling to the end of his Hfe, WTUiam, 
by chance visits to the exhibitions in Somer- 
set House, cultivated and stimulated his love 
of painting. TV ithout any professional teach- 
ing he succeeded in finishing two pictures 
the portraits of Colonel Ogleby and of Yates| 
the actor, which were received and exhibited 
by the Iloyal Academy in 1824. From that 
time until the year before bis death he was 
a constant exhibitor, sending in all to the 
Royal Academy 169 miniatures, to the British 
Institution two pictures, and to the Suftblk 
Street GaHery six. He was very successful 
in ^portraying children, with whom his ge- 
nia... temper made him a great favourite. He 
died in London on 19 TIareh 1870, aged 72. 
He was^ twice happily married, and '"’by his 
first "wife left a son, 'William Maw Egley, 
who is a painter of historical subjects and"a 
regular exhibitor. 

[Art Journal, 1870, p. 303 ; Graves’s Diet of 
Artists, p. 76.] r. 

EGLINTON, Eabls op. [See Mokt- 

#0XEEIE and SEioit,] 

EGIHSHAM, GEORGE, M.D. (J, 1612- 
1642), a Scotch physician and poet, was in- 
frcdiiced ai the age of three to the favour- 


able notice of J ames T I by the Marquis of 
Hamilton, who said at the“ time that Eo-li- 
sham’s father was the best friend he ever had. 
He was brought up with Hamilton’s son 
(afteiwards second marquis, d. 1025), who 
as long as he lived remained his friend and 
patron. He wms sent abroad and studied at 
Leyden, wffiere be probably obtained his M.D. 
degree. TVhile there he engaged in a one- 
sided controversy with Conrad Vorst, whom 
he accused of atheism, and published ^ Hypo- 
crisis ApologeticcO Orationis Vorstiame, cum 
secimda provocatioue ad Conradum Yorstium 
missa; auctore Geo. Eglisemmio, Scot. PhiL 
et Medico Yorstium iterato Atheismi, Eth- 
neismi, Judaismi, Turcismi, hiureseos schis- 
matiet ignorantiie apudillustrissimos ordines 
accusante,’ Delft, 1612. The preface to this 
work is dated from the Hague, 1 June 1612. 
Eglisham obtained leave from the authorities 
at Leyden to invite Yorst to a public dis- 
cussion, but Yorst declined to take up the 
challenge.^ Returning to Scotland, Eglisham 
was appointed one of the king’s personal 
physicians in 1610, and continued to receive 
many tokens of favour from James, who, ac- 
cording to Eglisham, ^ daily augmented them 
in writ, in deed ; and accompanied them with 
gifts, patents, offices’ (^Prodroinus YindictcB). 
But of these honours no record remains. In 
1618 Eglisham published ^Duellum poeticum 
contendentibus G. Eglisemmio medico regio, 
et G. Buebanano, regio preceptore pro digni- 
tate paraphraseos Psalmi civ.’ In an elabo- 
rate dedication to the king he undertook to 
prove that Buchanan, "who died in 1582, had 
seen guilty of ^ impiety towards God, per- 
fidy to his prince, and tyranny to the muses.’’ 
Eglisham gave a pedantic verbal criticism 
of Buchanan’s Latin version of the psalm in 
question, which he printed in full, with his 
own translation opposite. Included in the 
volume are a number of the author’s short 
Latin poems and epigrams. Eglisham vainly 
appealed to the university of Paris to decide 
that Buchanan’s version was inferior. He 
succeeded in attracting notice to himself, and 
drew from his colleague Arthur Johnston a 
mock ‘ Consilium collegii medici Parisiensis 
de mania G. Eglishemii,’ a Latin elegiac 
poem republished as ^ Hypermorus hledi- 
caster ; ’ and from his friend William Barclay 
a serffius judgment on the question at issue, 
which he decided strongly in favour of Bu- 
chanan. Eglisham further published in 1626 _ 
Irodromus Yindictse,’ a pamphlet in which 
he openly accused the Duke of Buckingham 
01 having caused the deaths, by poison, of 
the Marquis of Hamilton and the late king, 
and petitioned Charles I and the parliament 
severaUy to have the duke put on his triaL 
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A Cxerman translation appeared the same year, 
but the earhest English edition known of 
the ^Eorerunner of Eerenge’ bears date 
lC4d, though a letter of the period ( Gal, of 
State Papers, Dorn. 1625-6, p. 337) mentions 
the work as an English publication, 20 May 
1626. Proceedings were instituted against 
Eglisham and his assistants, but the former 
had retired to Brussels, where he remained 
for some years, perhaps till his death, the date 
and place of which are unknown. He was 
apparently still alive in 1642. Another letter 
(ib. 1627-8, p. 192) says that for some years 
lir. Eglisham had an only companion at bed 
and board in Captain Herriot, a mere mounte- 
bank, adding that ^ they coined double pistolets 
together, and yet both unhanged.’ Eglisham 
married Elizabeth Downes on 13 Sept. 1617 
^ in tbe Clink,’ and had a daughter {ib. 1629- 
1631, p. 168). 

[Eglisbam’s works as above.] A. V. 

EGMOET, EjlULs op. [See Perciyal.] 

EGBEMOETT, Baeox and Earl op. [See 
■\Vyadha3I.] 

EHEET, CtEOEG DIOEYSIUS (HIO- 
1770), botanic draughtsman, born at Erfurt 
9 Sept. 1710, was the son of Georg Ehret, 
gardener to the Prince of Baden, Diulach. 
He received little education, but as a boy 
began to draw the plants in the fine garden 
which his father cultivated. Dr. Trew of 
Xuremberg first made him aware of his talent 
by buying the first five hundred drawings he 
had made for four thousand gulden. With 
this Sinn in hand he started on his travels, 
but bis store was soon exhausted, until at 
Basel he had to call his art into play for his 
support. Having refilled his purse, he jour- 
neyed by Montpellier, Lyons, Paris (where 
he was employed by Bernard de Jussieu), 
England, and the Netherlands. Here he fell 
in with LinnDeus, who came to live with the 
Dutch banker Clifibrt at Hartecamp, near 
Haarlem, and Ehret contributed the draw- 
ings which illustrated the fine folio published 
by Linnteus as ^Hortus Cliftbrtianus,’ 1737. 
Ehret profited by Liunteus’s advice to pay 
more attention to the minute parts of the 
flower, and they continued on friendly terms 
until Ehret’s death. About 1740 he again 
came to England, finding among his patrons 
the Duchess of Portland, Dr. Mead, and Sir 
Hans Sloane. Among the books he illus- 
trated were Browne’s ^Jamaica,’ 1756, and 
Ellis’s ‘ Corallines,’ 1755, at that time con- 
sidered plants. His chief published works 
we ^ Plants selectee,’ 1750, ten decades, and 
^Plantse et Papiliones selectee,’ Loud., 1748- 
1750. He married Susanna Kennett of Glid- 


ding, near Hambledon, Sussex, and died at 
Chelsea 9 Sept. 1770, leaving one son, George 
Philip, who died October 1786 at Watford, 
Hertfordshire. 

Many of Ehret’s drawings came into the 
possession of Sir Joseph Banks, and are now 
in the botanical department of the British 
Museiun at Cromwell Eoad ,• they bear ample 
testimony to his free yet accurate draughts- 
manship. Some manuscripts of his are also 
preserved there 

The genus JE/irefm was so named in com- 
pliment by Patrick Browne, and adopted by 
Linnteus. 

[Pulteney’s Sketches, ii. 284-93 ; Nagler's 
Neues allg. Kunstler-Lexikon,iv.91 ; Is^ouv.Biog. 
Gen. XV. 751; Proc. Linn. Soc. (1883-6), pp. 42- 
56.] E. D. J. 

EINEON (jfl: 1093), Welsh prince and 
warrior, son of Colhvyn, played a great part 
in the famous legend of the conq^uest of Gla- 
morgan by the Normans. His father and his 
elder brother Cedivor seem to have been under- 
kings in succession of Dy ved or of some part 
of it. In 1092 Cedivor died {Brut y Tyivy- 
sogion, s. a. 1089, but cf. Freemait, William 
liufus, ii. 78). His son Llewelyn and his 
brothers {B. y 2\), his sons according to 
another account {Annalcs Camhrice, s.a.l089), 
rose in revolt against Ehys ap Tewdwr, the 
chief king of South Wales, but were over- 
throwm by him at Llandydoch. These discords 
gave easy facilities to the Norman marchers 
to extend their conquests in Wales. Next 
year Ehys wms slain by the French ofBrech- 
einiog. The conquests of Dyved and Ceredi- 
gion immediately followed. Thus far the his- 
tory is authentic, but Eineon’s name does not 
specifically appear in it. The legend now be- 
gins. Eineon, the brother of Cedivor, fled 
from, the triumph of Ehys at Llandydoch to 
lestin, son of Gwrgan, prince of Morgan w^g, 
■who was also a rebel against Ehys. Now 
Eineon had been previously in England, had 
served the king in France and other lands, 
and knew well both William himself and his 
great barons. He proposed to lestin to bring 
his Norman friends to the latter’s help on con- 
dition of his receiving as his wife the daughter 
of lestin and as her portion the lordship of 
Miscin. lestin accepted the proposal. Eineon 
visited his English friends at London. Fie 
persuaded Eobert Fitz-Hamon, whom we 
know in history as lord of the honour of 
Gloucester, and twelve other knights to 
bring a great army to the aid of lestin. Ehys 
was slain by them in a terrible battle near the 
boundaries of Brecheiniog, at Hirwaun Gwr- 
gan. With Ehys fell the kingdom of South 
Wales. The Normans, having done their work 
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for lestiiiy received tlieir pay and returned 
tov-ards London. They had hardly departed 
when lestin, flushed with his triumph, trea- 
cherously refused Eineon his daughter’s hand. 
Eineon pursued the retreating Frenchmen, 
explained to them his own wrongs and the 
general unpopularity of lestin, and showed 
how easy it would he for them to conquer 
lestin s dominions, since his treason to Khys 
had so much disgusted the South-Wales 
princes that not one would afford him suc- 
cour. The IN'ormans were easily persuaded. 
Eineon meanwhile organised a Welsh revolt. 
They jointly spoiled lestin andMorganwg, hut 
the Normans took the rich vale for their own 
share and left Eineon only the mountains of 
Senghenydd and Miscin, while the sons of 
lestin were rewarded for their acquiescence 
in their father’s fate by the lowland lordship 
of Aheravon. Induced by the victory of Fitz- 
Hamon, other Normans seized upon Dyved, 
Ceredigion, Brecheiniog. Thus the treachery 
of Eineon put all South W ales into the hands 
of the foreigner. 

This full and elaborate story is first found 
in the ‘ Brut y Tywysogion,’ first printed in 
the second volume of the ‘ hlyvyrian Archaio- 
logy and ^afterwards with a translation by 
Mr. Aneurin Owen for the Cambrian ArchEeo- 
logical Association in 18G3. But the original 
manuscript of this ^Brut’ is believed not to 
be older than the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and therefore not much earlier than 
Bowel’s * History of 'Cambria’ (1584), in 
which the story of the conquest of Glamorgan 
also appears at length, varying from the above 
account in only a few details. There are here 
added, however, long pedigrees of the de- 
scendants of the ^ twelve knights,’ and most 
critical inquirers have agreed that the fertile 
invention of the pedigree-makers for Glamor- 
ganshire families is the original source of the 
legend. But there must be some nucleus of 
truth and some ancient basis for the inven- 
tors to have worked upon, for the conquest of 
Glamorgan is undoubtedly historical, though 
there is no direct account of it in any earher 
authority. There is nothing in itself impro- 
bable m the story of Eineon, though there are 
sMp in detail. If he had such great connec- 
^ ^ 5 ^ ^lid. he not use them to save his 

nativeDYv-edfrom Rhys’s assault? Rhys, too 
was undoubtedly slain hy Bernard of Neuf- 
marelie and the conquerors of Brecheiniog 
Moreover it is absurd to suppose that after 
doing their work the Normans would have 
gone home again or needed Eineon’s sugcres- 
tion to turn their attention to the conquest 
of Morganwg. Obviously the expansion of 
the Norman arms from Gloucester intoMor- 
gmnwf was as natural as that of the expan- 


sion of the Shrew^sbury earldom into Powvs 
But the quan-els and invitations of local 
princes were here, as in Ireland, a determin- 
ing cause of their action ; and Eineon’s part 
in the conquest is too probable and typical 
for us lightly to reject the wFole of his 
history. Some AVelsh families profess to 
be descended from Eineon (Lewys Dwxv 
Heraldic Visitations of JVales, i. fi9, Welsh 
JMSS. Soc. , for a full list see Cea-EIlE, Liiji— 
bus Patrum Morga7iice, p. 131 et seq.) 

[Brut y _ Tywysogion, pp. 68-75 (Cambrian 
Archseological Association); PoweVs History of 
Cambria, pp. 119-27, ed. 1584, with the com- 
ments of Mr. G. T. Clark in his first paper on 
the ‘Land of Morgan’ in xxxiv. 11-39 of the 
Archaeological Journal, and subsequently re- 
printed separately with the other papers on the 
same subject, and those of Professor Freeman 
in William Rufus, ii. 79-82, 613-15, note gg; 
cf. Norman Conquest, v. 820.] T. F. T. 

EKIINS, Sib CHARLES (17G8-1855), ad- 
miral, son of Dr. Jefiery Ekins [q.v.], dean of 
Carlisle (1782-91), and nephew of Dr. John 
Ekins, dean of Salisbury (1768-1809), was 
born in 17 G8, presumably at Quainton, Buck- 
ingbamsliire, of w’-hicb parish his father was 
then rector. He entered the navy in March 
1781 , on board the Brunswick of 74 guns, under 
the command of the Hon. Reith Stewart. 
In the Brunswick he wms present in the ac- 
tion on the Doggerbank on 5 Aug. 1781, and 
afterwpds w^ent with Captain Stewart to the 
Cambridge, which was one of the fleet under 
Lord Howe that relieved Gibraltar in 1782. 
After continuous service on tbe Mediterra- 
nean and home stations for the next eight 
years, he was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant on 20 Oct. 1790. During the next 
five years he was mainly employed in the 
West Indies. Early in 1795 he came home 
in the Boyne of 98 guns, bearing the flag 
of Sir John Jervis, and was in her when 
she was burnt at Spithead on 1 May. On 
18 June he was promoted to the command 
of the Ferret sloop in the North Sea, from 
which he was appointed to the Echo, sup- 
posed to be at the Cape of Good Hope, but 
tound, on his arrival, to have been condemned 
and broken up. He returned to England in 
command of one of the Dutch prizes taken 
in Saldanha Bay, and was advanced to post 
rank 22 Dec. 1796. In August 1797 be was 
appointed to the Amphitrite frigate, and in 
her was actively employed in the West Indies 
till March 180l, when, after a severe attack 
01 yellow fever, he was sent home with des- 
Eiom 1804 to 1806 he commanded 
the i^auLieu frigate ; and from 1806 to 1811 
the Defence of 74 guns, in which he took 
part in the expedition against Copenhagen 
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in 1807, in the operations on the coast of 
Portugal in 1803, and in the Baltic cruise 
of 1809. In September 1815 he commissioned 
the Superb of 78 guns, and commanded her 
in the bombardment of Algiers, on 27 Ang. 
1816, -^hen he was wounded. He afterwards, 
together with the other captains engaged, 
was nominated a companion of the Bath, and 
bv the king of the Netherlands a knight of the 
order of William of the Netherlands(C.W.N.) 
The Superb was paid off in October 1818, and 
Ekins had no further seiwice afloat ; though 
he became in course of seniority rear-admiral 
on 12 Aug. 1819, vice-admiral 22 July 1830, 
and admiral 23 Not. 1841 ; and was made a 
K.C.B. on 8 June 1831, a G.C.B. on 7 April 
1852. He died in London on 2 July 1855, 
He maiTied,in 1800, a daughter of T. Parlby 
of Stonehall, Devonshire. 

Ekins was the author of ^ Naval Battles 
of Great Britain from the Accession of the 
illustrious House of Hanover to the Battle 
of Navarin reviewed’ (4to, 1824; 2nd edit. 
1828) ; an interesting and useful work, though 
its value is lessened by the introduction of 
much hearsay criticism and by the total want 
of all reference to foreign authorities. The 
diagrams, too, drawn from the offlcial des- 
patches, which are generally vague and fre- 
quently inaccm’ate, are often more remarkable 
lor the fancy than for the correctness of their 
delineations. He wrote also a pamphlet on 
the round stern controversy in the form of a 
letter to Sir Hobert Seppings (8vo, 20 pp. 
1824). 

piarshalhs Boy. Nav. Biog. ii, (vol. i. pt. ii.) 
764 ; O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet.; Gent. Mag. 
(1855), new ser. siiv. 315.] J. K. L. 

EKINS, JEEFEHY, D.D. {d. 1791), dean 
of Carlisle, was a native of Barton-Seagrave, 
Northamptonshire, of which parish his father, 
the Rev. Jeffery Ekins, M.A ., was rector. 
He received his education at Eton, whence 
in 1749 he was elected to King’s College, 
Cambridge, where he obtained a fellowship 
(Welch, Alumni JEton. p. 338). He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1755 and M.A. in 1758 {Can- 
tahrigienses Graduati, 1787, p. 129). On 
leaving the university he became one of the 
assistant-masters of Eton school, wEere he 
was tut or to Frederick Howard, earl of Carlisle 
(Jesse, G. Selunjii and hia Contemporaries, 
lii. 220). Subsequently he was chaplain to 
the Earl of Carlisle when lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. He was inducted to the rectory of 
Quainton, Buckinghamshire, 30 March 1761, 
^ the presentation of his father (Lipscomb, 
Bucks, i. 422). In 1775, resigning Quainton, 
he was instituted to the rectory of Morpeth, 
Northumberland, on the presentation of the 


Earl of Carlisle; in February 1777 he was 
instituted to the rectory of Sedgefield, Dur- 
ham; in 1781 he was created D.D. at Cam- 
bridge ; and in 1782 he was installed dean of 
Carlisle, on the advancement of Dr. Thomas 
Percy to the see of Dromore (Le Neve, Fasti, 
ed. Hardy, iii. 248). Fie died at Parson’s 
Green on 20 Nov. 1791, and was buried in 
Fulham Church. 

He married in 1765 Anne, daughter of 
Philip Baker, esq. of Colston, Wiltshire, and 
sister of the wife of his brother, John Ekins, 
dean of Salisbury. His son. Admiral Sir 
Charles Ekins, is separately noticed. 

His works are: 1. ^ Elorio ; or the Pursuit 
of Happiness,’ a drama, manuscript. 2. A 
manuscript poem upon ^ Dreams,’ which had 
gveat merit. 3. ^ The Loves of Medea and 
Jason ; a poem in three books translated 
Irom the Greek of Apollonius Rhodius’s Ar- 
gonautics,’ London, 1771, 4to, 2nd edit. 1772, 
8vo. 4. ^ Poems,’ London, 1810, 8vo, pp. 134, 
including the preceding w^ork and a nimiher 
of ^ Miscellaneous Pieces.’ Only sixty copies 
were printed of this collection (Mahtik, 
Frimtely Prmted Book's, 2nd edit, p, 190). 

In early life he wuis the most intimate com- 
panion of Richard Cumberland, who says of 
nim : ^ My friend Jeffery was in my family, 
as I was in his, an inmate ever welcome ; his 
genius was quick and brilliant, his temper 
sweet, and his nature mild and gentle in the 
extreme : I lived ■with him as a brother; we 
never had the slightest jar ; nor can I recol- 
lect a moment in our lives that ever gave 
occasion of offence to either ’ {Memoirs, i. 124). 

[Faulkner’s Fulham, pp. 74, 75, 302; Hodg- 
son’s Northumberland, ^ol. ii. pt. ii. pp. 394, 
527; Gent. Mag. vol. Ixi. pt. ii. pp. 1070, 1239, 
1240, vok Ixxxiii. pt. i. p. 557 ; Nichols’s lllustr. 
of Lit. viii. 191, 267 ; Lompriore’s Univ. Biog. ; 
Cat. of Printed Books in Brit, Mus. ; Lysons’s 
Environs, ii. 309, 393; Addii. MS. 5868, f. 19 5.] 

T. C. 

ELCHIES, Lohb. [See Gkant, Pateicic, 
1690-1754.] 

ELD, GEORGE (1791-1862), antiquary, 
W'as born in Coventry in 1791. He carried 
on business successively as a miller, a silk 
dealer, and a dyer ; he was also for twenty 
years editor of the ‘ Coventry Standard.’ He 
was the last mayor of Coventry (1834-5) 
before the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act, and, besides Ailing other public offices, 
an alderman of tbe reformed corporation till 
his death. During his mayoralty he restored 
the interior of the mayoress’s parlour — an 
architectural relic of the fourteenth century — 
and throughout his life he rendered valuable 
service in preserving and stimulating public 
appreciation of the antiquities of his native 
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citv He had considerable ability as an artist, house Chapel, immediately facing the fouu- 
and'mademanyfine drawings of ancient build- der’s tomb. Beyond contributing sereral 
inffs and other memorials of the past. He died articles to Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Classical 
at Corentry on 2d May 1862, in his seventy- Biography and Mythology,’ Elder published 
first year. nothing. 

i»2.i j. > 1 . s. c,,Kh:L“St'f 

ELDEK CHAELES (1821-1851'), paiii- Times 9 April 1858; information kindly supplied 
ter, gained some success as an liistorica" and by Er. Haig-Brown and Canon Elwin.] 
portrait painter. He first exhibited at tbe A. \ . 

British Institution in 1841, to Avhich he sent ELDEE, JOHN (/. lo55), Scotch -writer, 

‘ Noli me tano-ere/ and at the Academy in a native of Caithness, passed twelve years of 
1845, sendlno’'^' Sappho.’ He was a frequent his life at the universities of St. Andrews^ 
contributor to the exhibitions, among, his Aberdeen, and Glasgow^, and appears to have 
works being ‘Elorimeh (Royal Academy, entered tbe ministry. He came to England 
1846), ‘The'^Heath of Mark Antony’ (Royal soon after the death of James Y of Scotland 
Academy, 1847 ), 'Rosalind’ (Royal Academy, in 1542, when he presented to Henry YIII 
1850), '^Jael’ (British Institution, 1850). a 'plot’ or map of the realm of Scotland, 
Elder died 11 Dec. 1851, aged 30, leaving a being a description of all the chief towns, 
widow and three children. Two of his pic- castles, and abbeys in each county mid shire, 
tures were exhibited at the Royal Academy with the situation of the principal isles. In 
in the following year, viz. ' On the Thames an accompanying letter to Henry, Elder is 
near Twickenham’ and 'An Italian Fruit very severe on David Beaton, denouncing 
Girl.’ Among the portraits painted by him | him as the pestiferous cardinal, and his bishops 
were those of the Marquis of Bristol and Mr. as blind and ignorant ; in the subscription he 
Sheriff Nicoh , styles himself clerk and a ' redshank,’ mean- 

' ing by the latter designation, it is supposed, 
'a rousfhfooted Scot or highlander.’ This 


[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; G-raves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. 1852, new ser. 
xxxvii. 210, 312 ; Catalogues of the Royal Aca- 
demy and other exhibitions.1 L. C. 

ELDER, EDWARD (1812-1858), head- 
master of Charterhouse School, the son of 


letter, which is now preserved in the British 
Museum, Royal MS. 18, A. xxxviii., was 
printed in vol. i. of the Bannatyne Club 
' Miscellany.’ In the Record Office is another 
letter by Elder addressed to Mr. Secretary 


John Edward Eider of Barhadoes, was born Paget, and dated from Newcastle, G Oct. 
on 1 Oct. 1812. At the age of twelve he was . 1645, It gives an account of the opera- 
sent to Charterhouse, where he remained ' tions of the army under the command of the 
till 1830, when he gained an open scholar- Earl of Hertford in the invasion of Scotland 
ship at Balliol College, Oxford. There he i between 8 and 23 Sept. 1545, minutely de- 


took first class honours in Iitei'Ls humaniorihus 
and won the Ellerton theological essay prize. 
He graduated B.A. 1834, M.A. 1836, D.D. 
1853. He held a tutorial appointment at 
Balliol till 1839, when he became head- 
master of Durham Cathedral ^ammar school. 
This school, which he found in a languishing 
condition, he may be said to have made. So 
great was Ms success as a teacher and Ms 
popularity among his pupils, that when in 
1853, on the nomination of Dr. Saunders to 
the deanery of Peterborough, he was ap- 
pointed head-master of Charterhouse, many 


tailing their daily proceedings, with a list 
of the towns burnt each day (^Cal. State 
Papers, Scottish Ser., i. 57). At Mary’s 
accession Elder turned Roman catholic, as 
appears from his letter addressed to Robert 
Stuart, bishop of Caithness, ' from the Oitie 
of London . . . the first ... of January, 
15557 wMch was published as ' The Copie of 
a Letter sent in to Scotlande of the ariuall 
and landynge and . . . marryage of . . . 
PMHppe, Prynce of Spaine to the Princess 
Marj^e Qiiene of England, solemnisated in the 
Citie of Winchester . . . wherennto is added 


of the Durham boys, among them Professor a brefe overture or openyng of the legacion 
Nettleship, migrated to London with Mm. ( of Cardinal! Poole from the Sea Apostolyke 
At Charterhouse he worked no less hard of Rome, with the substaimee of Ms oracyon 
tto at Durham, but he was prevented from ■ to the kyng and Qiienes Majestie for the re- 
concilement of the readme of Englande to the 
unitie of the Catholyke Churche. With the 
very copie also of the Siipplycacio exhibited 


ving full scope to Ms abilities by occa- 
sional attacks of illness, "wMch necessitated 
bsence from the school- Latterly his 


mind altogether gave way. On 6 April 1858 to their highnesses by the three Estates as- 
he died. A tablet to his memory was placed sembled in the parliamente wherein they . . . 
by some of his friends and pupils in Charter- haue submitted^ theselves to the Popes Holy- 
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nesse/ Svo, London [1555]. He tlierewitli 
sent verses and adages written witL. tlie liand 
of Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, the bisli 07 ’s 
nephew, Vithin twelve months past, Elcer 
then being with Darnley, who was not full 
nine years of age, at Temple Hewsome, York- 
shire" He also refers to Darnley’s noble 
parents as his singular good patrons. The 
'letter is reprinted in ‘ The Chronicle of Queen 
Jane,’ iS:c. (Camd. Soc.) Elder was not M.A. 
of either Oxford or Cambridge. The Elder 
incorporated at Oxford as being M.A. of Cam- 
bridge, 30 July 1561 (Wood, Hrzsti O.7o?z., 
ed. liliss, i. 159), was probably Arthur Elder, 
who had supplicated for the degree as long 
ago as 25 June 1556 of Univ. of Oxf.^ 
Oxf. Hist. Soc., i. 233). 

[Cooper’s Athense Cantabr., i. 208-9, 553; 
Casley’s Cat. of MSS., p. 271.] G. G. 

ELDEH, JOHIST (182-1-1869), marine 
engineer and shipbuilder, was born at Glas- 
gow on 8 March 1824. His family was con- 
nected with Hinross, where for several ge- 
nerations his forefathers had followed the 
occupation of wrights, for which they seemed 
to have a special aptitude. His father, David 
Elder, settled in Glasgow, and entered the 
establishment of Mr. Napier, the well-known 
shipbuilder, under whom, in 1S22, he con- 
structed the first marine engine, which was 
fitted up in the river Leven for the passage 
between Glasgow and Dumbarton. David 
Elder was the author of many inventions 
and improvements in the machinery of steam 
vessels, and to the excellence of his engines 
the success of the Cunard line of steamers, in 
establishing regular communication between 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic, was 
^ Ho clied. in January 1866, in 

his eighty-second year. John Elder was his 
third son ; he was educated at the high school 
of Glasgow, where he showed great excel- 
lence in mathematics and in drawing. After 
a five years’ apprenticeship to Mr. H. Napier, 
and a brief time passed in English engine 
works, he was placed at the head of the 
drawing office in Napier’s works. In 1862 
he became a member of the firm of Handolph, 
Elhott, & Co.,_ a firm that had been success- 
ful as millwrights, but had not attempted 
anything as marine engineers. In 1860 they 
began shipbuilding under the firm of Ean- 
dolph, Elder, & Co. ; in 1868, on the expiry of 
the copartnery. Elder continued the business, 
which reached a very great degree of pro- 
sperity. He soon became known as an en- 
gmeer of singular ability. The greatest ser- 
vice which Elder rendered to practical en- 
gmeermg was the adoption of the compound 
or combined high and low' pressure engines. 


Various attempts at this combination had 
been made before, but they had failed, owing“ 
to causes which engineers either did not 
understand or could not overcome. Where 
they had failed, Elder succeeded. Professor 
IMacquorn Panldne, who has gone into all 
the details of the subject in his memoir of 
Elder, says that only one who had thoroughly 
studied and understood the principles of 
thermo-dynamics could have achieved this. 
A saving of fuel amounting to thirty or forty 
per cent, was effected. Elder took out many 
patents for improvements in marine ma- 
chinery. Of some of his improvements he- 
gave an account in papers presented to the 
British Association at Leeds in 1858, Aber- 
deen 1859, and Oxford 1860. In 1868 he read 
a paper before the United Service Institute in, 
London on an improved form of war-ship, en- 
titled ^ Circular Ships of War, with immersed 
motive pow'er.’ In 1869 he was unanimously 
chosen piresident of the Institution of Engi- 
neers and Shipbuilders of Glasgow. 

Some idea of the magnitude of his business, 
may bo formed from the fact that wffieii in 
business by himself he employed four thousand 
men, and that from June 1868 to the end of 
1869 the number of sets of engines made 
by him wms eighteen, their aggregate horse 
l)Ower 6,110, theniiml)er oi‘ vessels built four- 
teen, their aggregate tonnage 27,027. 

During 1869 he was ill for several months. 
He p)roceeded to London to get the best ad- 
vice, but while there he was cut off by disease* 
of the liver at the early ago of forty-five. 
Eldcn- married in 1857 Isabella, daugliter of 
A. Urc, esq., of Glasgo\v. Mrs. Elder, since 
her husband’s death, besides adding largely 
to the endowment of the chair of civil engi- 
neering and applied mechanics in the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, has recently provided an en- 
dowment for a chair of naval arciiitecture. 

3Hder, as Professor Hankine remarks, ■was 
a genius in engineering. In person he was 
remarkably handsome, and in manner and 
character very attractive. He was quick and 
enei’getic in all his movements, full of re- 
source, and remarkably enterprising. His cha,* 
racter stood very high. Dr. Norman Macleod 
and others who knew him intimately pro- 
nounced him one whose great aim was tO' 
translate the facts of Christ’s life into his own, 
especially in matters of common life. With 
his workpeople he was on the best of terms., 
He was much interested in schemes for their 
social, intellectual, and religious welfare ; 
organised and contributed largely to a sick 
fund, and was contemplating ‘the erection of 
schools and model houses on a large scale, 
when death ended his career. After his death 
the men in his employment, in begging to be 
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alloTfed to attend his funeralj testified to his 
maiiT Tirtues as a master. The intelligent 
and considerate spirit in Tvhich he looked on 
the struggles of the T^orking class, "while at 
the same time fully realising both the rights 
and responsibilities of employers, led to the 
belief that in his hands the problem of the re- 
lations of capital and labour would have found 
a solution acceptable to all. His death at so 
early an age was counted a great calamity, 
while the multitude that attended his funeral, 
and the silence of all the workshops in the 
neighbourhood as his body was carried to its 
resting-place, showed how much he was es- 
teemed by all classes in his native city. 

[Hanhine’s Hemoir of John Elder, Engineer 
and Shipbuilder, 1870; hlaelehose’s Memoirs and 
Portraits of a Hundred Glasgow Men, 1886.] 

W. G. E. 

ELDEK, THOMAS (1737-1799), lord 
provost of Edinburgh, was the eldest son of 
William Elder of Loaning, by his wife Eliza- 
beth, whose maiden name was Man. The 
date of his birth is not known, but he was 
baptised on 7 Oct. 1737 (Far ocMal Registers, 
county of Perth, CTnniej. Elder held the 
office of chief magistrate of the city (where 
he carried on the business of a wine merchant) 
for three difierent periods, viz. 1788-90, 1792- 
1794, and 1796-8. During his second term of 
office he took a very active part in suppress- 
ing the meetings of the Friends of the People, 
and without any military aid he broke np the 
meeting of the British Convention held at 
Edinburgh on 5 Dec, 1793, and took ten or 
twelve of the principal members prisoners. 

On the formation of the Royal Edinburgh ; 
Tolunteers in the summer of 1794 he became ' 
their first colonel, and on 9 Sept, in the same 
year was voted a piece of plate by the town 
council ^ for his spirited and prudent conduct 
"while in office, and especially during the late 
cominotions-’ In 1795 Elder was appointed 
postmaster-general for Scotland. Through 
his exertions the scheme for rebuilding the 
college was successfully matured. The foun- 
dation-stone of the new buildings was laid 
during his first mayoralty on 16 Nov. 1789, 
but they were not completed nntil after his 
death, which took place at Fometh, in the 
parish of Clunie, on 29 May 1799, in the 
sixty-second year of his age. He was buried 
in the old church of Cluuie on 2 June. In 
1765 Elder married Emilia, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Paul Husband of Logie, an Edinburgh 
merchant, by -whom he left one son and four 
daughters. His eldest daughter, Isabella, was 
maro^ on__9 Aug. 1792 to George Husband 

afterwards became principal 
©f Edinburgh University. 


Elder’s portrait, by Raeburn, which was 
painted in 1797 at the request of the princi- 
pal and professors of the university, is pre- 
served in the court room of the university. 
It has been engraved by Earlom. A duplicate 
of this portrait was exhibited at the Raeburn 
exhibition in Edinburgh in 1876 (Catalooue 
No. 210). Two etchings of Elder by Kay wiU 
be found in Kay’s ‘ Original Portraits ’ (Nos 
144 and 310). 

[Kay’s Original Portraits ( 1 8 77), i. 23 7, 358-60, 
405, 406, ii. 413 ; Anderson’s Hist, of Edinburgh 
(1856), pp. 283-4, 609; Andrew’s Life of Sir Henry 
Raeburn (1886), p. 118 ; Sir A. Grant's Story of 
the University of Edinburgh (1884), ii. 207, 2^70 ; 
Edinburgh Magazine or Literary Miscellany, 
1799 , new ser. xiv. 158-60; Scots Magazine, 
1789, li. 521-8, 1792, liv. 412 ; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities (1857), pp. 417,418.] G. F. E. B. 

ELDER, WILLIAM {Ji. 1680-1700), 
engi’aver, was a Scotchman by birth, but 
worked in London, "vffiere he was employed 
principaUy by the "booksellers. He engraved 
many portraits as frontispieces, but was more 
expert as an engraver of writing ; his en- 
graved portraits show more mechanical than 
artistic skiU, and are mostly copied from older 
engravings. Among these were those of Ben 
Jonson, prefixed to the folio edition of his 
works (1692) and copied from Vaughan’s 
engraving in the first edition (1616) ; John 
Ray, from a drawing by W^. Faithorne, pre- 
fixed to his ^ Wisdom of God manifested in 
the Creation’ (8vo, 1701) ; Dr. Mayerne; Dr. 
Richard Morton, from a picture by Orchard; 
Charles Snell, writing-master, from a picture 
by Hargrave ; Archbishop Sancroft, Bishop 
Pearson, the Earl of Oxford, and others. He 
engraved his own portrait twice, once in a 
fur cap from a crayon drawing, and again 
in a wig. He also engraved the plates in 
Savage’s edition of Knolles and Rycaut’s 
‘History of the Turks’ (2 vols. London, 
1701). 

[Strutt’s Diet, of Engravers; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of Artists ; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painters, ed. 
Dalla"V7ay and "Worniim ; Vertue MSS. (Brit, 
Mus. Addit. MS. 23078).] L. C. 

ELDERFIELD, CHRISTOPHER 
(1607-1652), divine, the son of William 
Elderfield, was born at Harwell, Berkshire, 
where he was baptised 11 April 1607. He 
received preliminary education at a local 
school kept by Hugh Lloyd, M. A., the vicar, 
and in 1621 he entered St. Mary Hall, Ox- 
ford, as a batler. In due course he took the 
two degrees in arts and entered into holy 
orders. After holding some minor appoint- 
ments, one of which was apparently that of 
curate at Coates, Essex (manuscript note in 
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Elderfleld’s CivillJRight ofTxjthes, Brit.Mus.), 
te became rector of Burton, Sussex. The 
duties of this post 'were no more than those of 
private chaolain to Sir William Goring, whose 
residence, Burton Place, was the only dwell- 
ing-house in the parish. There Elderfield 
took up his quarters and devoted himself to 
study. Naturally reserved, he took full ad- 
vantage of his position and lived in the com- 
pletes? retirement. In 1650 he published 
*The Civill Bight of Tythes,’ Lond. sm. 4to,_a 
learned treatise, displaying much research in 
both law and theology. The great pains he 
took with a second book was believed to have 
cost him his life. This was ' Of llegeneration 
and Baptism, Hebrew and Christian,’ Lond. 
1653, 4to, published after his death by his 
executors. He died 2 Dec. 1652 at Burton 
Place. In his will he directed that he 
should be buried in the chancel of his church, 
but this privilege was refused by Sir William 
Goring, oecaiise, as was alleged, he was dis- 
appointed of the legacy he expected to re- 
ceive, and the body was laid in the nave. 
Elderfield had left the bulk of his property, 
amounting to 350/., to his native parish of 
Harwell ;"^284/. was expended in the purchase 
of land in South Moreton, and by a decree in 
chancery the remaining 06/. was handed to 
the churchwardens of the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Hagbourne for charitable purposes. 
He also left 30/. for the benefit of ejected 
ministers, and he bequeathed to the univer- 
sity of Oxford his manuscript of ‘ Lyra on the 
Psalms,’ ' Kodolphiis, his Postills,’ and a copy 
of ^ Clemens Eomanus,’ bound up witli a ^ Tract 
on Purgator}^’ Elderfi.eld was described by 
Richard Baxter (Nonco'nformisf s Flea for 
FeacBj pt. i. p. 205) as ‘ a very learned and 
great conformist.’ 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 336.] 

A. V. 

ELDERTON, WILLIAM {d. 1592?), 
ballad-writer, was a notorious tippler and a 
ready writer of ballads. In an account of 
the expenses of the Lord of Misrule at a 
Twelfta-day entertainment given at court, 
1552-3 {Loseley Manuscripts, p. 47), it is re- 
corded that one of the boy-actors was named 
Elderton, who may have been William Elder- 
ton. The earliest (dated) ballad of Elderton 
is ‘The^Panges of Loue and loners fttes’ 
(s/c), 1559, s. sh. fob, of which a copy (for- 
merly belonging to Heber) is now in the Brit- 
weU coUection. It is signed ' Einis q'^ W. E.’ 
At the foot of some ballads the name is found 
m* full, ^Pinis, W. Elderton.’ Drayton, in 
his epistle to Henry Reynolds, writes — 

I scomd your ballet then, though it were done 

And had for Pinis William Elderton. 


A lost book, entitled ^ Eldertons Jestes with 
his niery Toyes,’ was licensed for publication 
in 15G1-2 (Akbeb, Transcript, i. 179). It 
provoked ‘ An Admonition to Elderton to 
leave the toyes by him begone,’ which was 
followed by ^ Eldertons answere for his mery 
toyes.’ Both the ‘ Admonition ’ and the 
‘Answer’ have perished. Among Elderton’s 
extant ballads are ^The true foiirme and 
shape of a monsterous chylcl which was borne 
at Stony Stratforde . . . 1565’ (Iluth Library 
and Britwell), s. sh. fol. ; ^ An Epytaphe 
upon the Death of the Right Reverent and 
learned Pather in God, I. Iiiell,’ 1671, s. sh.. 
fol. (Britwell and Roxb. Coll.) ; ^ A ballat 
intituled Northoinberland Newes,’ &c., n. d. 
(licensed 1569), s. sh. fol. (Soc. of Antiq.) ; 
^A new Yorksbyre song,’ &c., 1584, s. sin 
fol. (Roxb. Coll.), dated from York, describ- 
ing a match at archery, in twenty-two six- 
line stanzas. Some verses of Elderton are 
printed before Tlollybande’s ' Arnalt and 
Lucenda,’ 1575. Stow in liis ‘ Survey,^ 
1598, p. 217 (chapter on ' Cheap e Warde’), 
quotes some verses ^ on the images over the 
Guildhall Gate,’ composed ‘ about thirty 
yoares since by William h]ldGrton, at that 
time an Attuniey in the vShcritles Courtes 
there,’ Afterwards Elderton was master of 
a company of comedians, and on 10 Jan, 
1573-4 he received 61. 13i\ 4d. for a play 
presented before the qneen. Eroni ^ A true 
reporte of the death and martyrclome of M. 
Campion,’ 1581, it appears that he published 
some ‘ sciirile balates ’ on Campion’s e.xecu- 
tion. Elderton died in or before 1592. In 
that year Gabriel Harvey published his 
‘ Poure LiitterSj’in which ho describes Elder- 
ton and Robert Greene as Hwo notorious 
mates and the very ringleaders of the riming 
and scribbling crew ’ (IlAEVEr, Woidcs, ed, 
Grosart, i. 1(54). lie speaks in the same 
tract of ^ Elderton’s ale-crammed nose.’' 
Nasho, in ‘ Poure Letters Confuted,’ 1593,. 
upbraids Harvey for ‘ plucking Elderton out 
of the ashes of his ale,’ and says that there- 
had been a ' monstrous emulation ’ between 
Elderton and Harvey. There are two jocular 
epitaphs on Elderton in Camden’s ' Remaines,’ 
1605, p. 66. Some of his ballads were re- 
printed by Collier for the Percy Society Old 
Ballads from Early Printed Copies’) in 1840 ; 
others are included in ‘ Ancient Ballads and 
Broadsides ’(Philobiblon Society), 1867. The 
opening lines of a ballad by Elderton are 
quoted in ^ Much Ado about Nothing,’ v. 2. 

[Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica ; Hazlitt’s-. 
Handbook; Hazlibt’s Collections and Notes, 1876; 
Collier’s Hist, of Engl. Dram. Poetry (1879),, 
iii. 210-12; Collier’s Old Ballads from Early' 
I Printed Copies, 1840; Ancient Ballads and 
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Broadsides, 1867; BilDliotlieca Heberiana, pt. 
lY- pp- 53-63; Chappell’s Eopular IMiisic of tho 

Olden Time, pp, 107, 121, 125, 185, 229.] 

A. H. B. 

ELDIN’, Loed. [See Glebe:, John, 1757- 
1832.] 

ELDOjST, Ea.bl oe. [See Scott, John, 
1751-1838.] 

ELDEED, JOHN (1552-1032), traveller, 
was born in 1552 at New Eiicbenham inNor- 
folk, to wbicb place his father had removed 
fcom Knattishall in SufFolk, where the family 
had been settled for several generations. It 
■seems probable that he went to London while 
stiU a lad, devoted himself to business and 
prospered. He was ali’eady a well-to-do mer- 
chant when ’ upon Shrove Monday 1583 ’ he 
^ departed out of London in the ship called the 
Tiger, in the company of hlr. John Newbery, 
Mr. Ealph Ditch, and six or seven other 
honest merchants.’ On 1 May they arrived 
at Tripoli in Syria, and after staying there 
for a fortnight went on to Aleppo, and thence 
to Bir on the Euphrates. At Bir they took 
boat dovm the river as far as Feludjah, where 
after a week’s delay they hired a hundred 
asses to convey their merchandise to Bagdad. 
There they stayed for some days, and, reship- 
ping their wares in boats on the Tigris, came 
at length to Bassorah. At Bassorah Eldred 
xemained for six months engaged in the busi- 
ness of the journey, to such good purpose that 
whenhe and his companions departed on their 
return, it took seventy barks, or rather barges, 
to carry them and their merchandise, consist- 
ing mainly of spices ; bales of cinnamon and 
nutmeg being more especially mentioned. 
These l3arks were tracked np the stream by 
fourteen men to each, and so in forty-four 
days arrived at Bagdad, where the adven- 
turers provisioned for the land journey, and 
departed in company with many other mer- 
chants, and an enormous caravan of four 
thousand camels, laden with spices and other 
rich merchandise. After forty days’ journey 
they arrived at Aleppo on 11 June 1584. For 
the next three years Eldred made Aleppo his 
headquarters ; ‘ in which time,’ to quote his 
own words, T made two voyages more unto 
Babylon (Bagdad), and returned by the way 
aforesaid, over the deserts of Arabia. And 
afterwards, as one desirous to see other parts 
of the country, I went from Aleppo to An- 
tioch, which is thence sixty English miles, 
and from thence went down to Tripoli, where, 
going aboard a small vessel, I arrived at Joppa, 
and travelled to Hama, Lycia, Gaza, Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem, to the river of Jordan, and 
the sea or lake of Sodom, and returned hack 


to Joppa, and from thence by sea to Tripoli 
of which places, because mauy others have 
published large discourses, I surcease to write.’ 
On 22 Dec. 1587 he embarked at Tripoli for 
England, and ‘ arrived in safety here in the 
river of Thames with divers English mer- 
chants, 26 March 1588, in the Hercules of 
London, which was the richest ship of Eng- 
lish merchants’ goods that ever was known 
to come into this realm.’ A large part of 
these riches appears to have belonged to El- 
drecl. He was now a wealthy man, and, 
having capital at his disposal, accumulated a 
large fortune. In 1597 he bought the manor 
of Great Saxham in Suffolk, and built a large 
house which came to he popularly known as 
^Nutmeg Hall.’ He continued, however, to 
reside chiefly in London, engaged in multi- 
farious business. When the East India Com- 
pany was started, he was a large subscriber, 
was a member of the first court of directors, 
and for many years took a prominent part in 
its affairs. He was also, during the reign of 
James I, a contractor and commissioner for 
the sale of lands, a farmer of customs, and 
the holder of a patent for the pre-emption of 
tin. He died at Great Saxham in 1632, and 
was buried there in the church on 8 Dec. 

His eldest son was born in June 1590, so 
that he presumably married shortly after his 
return from the Levant. His wife was Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Eevett of Eishangles in 
Suffolk, by whom he had a large family. The 
firstborn son died in infancy; hut the second, 
Eevett, grew up, was made a baronet in 1641, 
and died without issue in 1653, when the 
estate of Great Saxham passed to the family 
of John Eldred, Eevett ’s next brother. This 
became extinct in 1745, when the property 
was sold. ^Nutmeg Hall ’ was burnt down 
in 1779 ; the present hall was built by the 
new proprietors in the closing years of the 
century. In the church of Great Saxham 
there is a monument to the memory of John 
Eldred erected by his son Eevett ; also a bust 
with a mural tablet hearing the inscription: — 

The Holy Land so called I have seene, 

And in the Land of Babilon have beene, 

But in that Land where glorious Saints doe live 
My soul doth crave of Christ a roome to give. 

[Eldred’s Journal of his Voyage to Tripoli and 
Bassora is given in Hakluyt’s Principal Navi- 
I gations, &e. (1599), ii. 268 ; some interesting 
letters in connection with it are in Purchas his 
Pilgrimes, ii. 164:4: ; for his family and personal 
history see Gage’s Hist, and Antiq. of Suffolk, 
Thingoe Hundred (index); Page’s Supplement 
to the Suffolk Traveller, p. 681 ; Morant’s Essex, 
ii. 193, where there is great confusion of dates 
and persons; Archseologia, xv. 4:03, where also 
^ there seems to be great confusion between the 
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families of John Eldred and his kinsman Thomas 
Eldred [q. v.] ; Cal. of State Papers (East Indies), 
Tol. 1513-1616 (see index, in 'which, however, 
some of the entries under John Eldred appear to 
refer to Thomas) ; Cal. of State Papers (Dom.), 
1603-23 (see index), in which most-of the entries 
refer to his land contracts, grants, and financial 
transactions with the government, not without 
instances of the continually recurring confusion 
hetween different members of the family.] 

J. K. L. 

ELDRED, THOMAS^ (/. 1586-1622), 
mariner of Ipswich, was with Thomas Cayen- 
dish [q. T.] in one or both of his voyages, 
hut not, so far as we know, in any position 
of authority. In or about 1600 he was ap- 
pointed to a command in the service of the 
East India Company (^Cal. S. J?. East In- 
dies, 7 Nov. 1600), and appears to have 
continued in that service for some years as 
commander or factor (ib. 4 March 1607 ; 
1 April 1609). Gage identifies him with the 
Thomas Eldred buried at Great Saxham on 
5 Nov. 1622 ; hut three years later a Thomas 
Eldred was at Ipswich, in command of a 
ship lately come from Denmark ( Cal. S. P. 
Dom. 4 6ct. 1625). Thomas Eldred the 
mariner was certainly of Ipswich ; and there 
is nothing beyond Gage’s conjecture which 
connects him so closely with (Ireat Saxham. 
He is said to have been of the same family 
as John Eldred [q. v.], but in what degree 
of relationship does not appear. He was not 
a brother, but may very probably have been 
a more or less distant cousin. He married 
3Iargaret Stud of Ipswich, and had a son 
John, alderman of Colchester, who purchased 
the estate of Olivers in Essex, where a por- 
trait, possibly of Thomas Eldred, is preserved. 

[Archoeologia,xv. 403 ; Gage’s Hist, and Antiq. ' 
of Suffolk, Thingoe Hundi'ed, 107 n. ; Moran t’s 
Essex, ii. 193, where the persons and dates are 
in wild confusion, John of Great Saxham, the 
son of John, and John of Olivers, the son of 
Thomas, Leing mixed up into one. In the in- 
dexes of the Calendars of State Papers there 
seems to be also great confusion betvreen the 
two] J. K. L. 

ELDRED, WILLIAM (/?. 1646), master 
gunner of Dover Castle, born about 1503, 
signed as a freeholder of Dover the Kentish 
petition for the reformation of the liturgy in 
1641 (Proc. in Kent, Camd. Soc. p. 62), Vas 
•author of ^ The Gunner’s Glasse, wherein the 
diligent Practicioner may see his defects, and 
may from point to point reform and amend 
hO. errors that are commonly incident to un- 
skiEul gunners,^ sm. 4to, 1646. The hook, 
an interesting account of the great gun exer- 
cise as then in vogue, has a quaint portrait 
lahelled ‘ -iEtatis su£e 83 ’ with the verse, 


"When Age and Art and Industry beside 
Doth all invite. Experience being guide. 
Then who will say hut surely this may he 
A piece of work exact from dotage free. 

The dedication to the Earl of W’^arwick says 
that he had spent the greatest part of his 
time in Dover Castle ; that he had been a 
gunner for about sixty years, and that for 
thirty years and more he had been making 
notes of matters relating to gunnery, which 
he has embodied in his Dttle treatise. In. 
the body of the work he mentions inciden- 
tally that he had served also as a gunner in 
the Low Countries and in Germany. It 
would appear probable that he was a relation 
of John Eldrec. and of Thomas Eldred [q. v.^, 
hut no identification is possible. 

[Eldred’s Gunner’s Glasse; Cal. S. P. Dom. 

' 1620-4.] y. X. L. 

ELEANOR, ALIENOR, or ^NOR, 
Duchess op AoiriTiJi^E, Queeix op Erijtce 
andQuEEit opEnglaitd (1122 P-1204), is said 
to have been born in 1122. Her father was 
William X, duke of Aquitaine j ber mother, 
u.dEnor de Chatelleraut, died before her hus- 
band. Eleanor’s grandfather, WTUiam IX, 
the famous troubadour and crusader, had mar- 
ried Philippa, daughter of WTlliam, count of 
Toulouse, and their son, WTlliam X, was thus 
able to bee iieath a somewhat shadowy claim 
over this !.ordship to his daughter’s second 
husband, Henry II of England (Geoppeey op 
Yigeois, pp. 304, 299 ; Chron. Mctlleacense, p. 
403). Thi-oughthe above-mentioned Phihppa, 
whose mother was the daughter of William 
the Concueror’s brother, Robert, earl of Mon- 
taign, Eleanor was distantly related to her 
future husband Henry II (Rob. be Monte, 
p. 509). 

W^illiam X, duke of Aquitaine, died at Com- 
postella on Good Friday 1137. Before start- 
ing on his pilgrimage he had made arrange- 
ments for the marriage of his eldest daugh- 
ter Eleanor to Louis, afterwards Louis VH, 
eldest son of Louis YI, king of Erance. By 
his will, which is preserved in an old chro- 
nicle, he bequeathed Aquitaine and Poitou 
to his prospective son-in-law. The younger 
Louis assumed the inheritance at Limoges 
(29 June 1137), and a few days later, pro- 
bably on Sunday, 4 J uly, tbe marriage was 
celebrated at Bordeaux in presence of the 
nobles of Gascony, Poitou, and Saintonge 
{Chron. ap. Botjqitet, xii. 115-16 ; Chron. of 
Tours, p. 1153 ; Geoppbey op Yioeois, pp. 
304-5 ; Stjgee, p. 62). By this alliance the 
whole of south-west Gaul, from the borders 
of Brittany and Anjou to the Pyrenees, was 
added to the domains of the new Erench 
king (Will, op Newb. p. 102), who sue- 
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ceeded his father about 1 Aug. 1137 ("W'liL. 1 

OF JU^yilEGES, ' 3 . oS5). 

Oa Easter cay 1146 Louis and Eleanor, 
moved by tbe eloquence of St. Bernard, took 
the cross and started on tbe crusade, after 
receiving tbe pope’s blessing at St. Denys, on 
8 June 1147 (Suger, pp. 126-7 ; Odo de 
Diogiio, 1205-10). Tbe story that Eleanor 
raised a troop of armed ladies and rode at 
tbeir bead as an Amazonian queen (Strick;- 
lAxn, pp. 298-9 ; Labrey, p. 59 ; for tbe origin 
of this myth, see Nicetas, De ManueU Com- 
nena, p. 80, ed. Beklcer, Bonn, 1835) seems to 
be as purely fabulous as tbe tales 'wbicbrelate 
ber amours in tbe Holy Land with Saladin, 
i 7 bo was at this time a mere boy of tbirteen. 

It is, however, certain that during tbis expe- 
dirion her character was compromised by an 
intrigue of some kind or other with her uncle, 
Baymond I, prince of Antioch. Tbis may pos- 
sibiv be no more than tbe scandal attaching 
itself to a close intimacy with her kinsman, 
who was eager to divert tbe efforts of tbe 
crusading host to his own ag.grandisement ; 
nor does Suger’s letter to the king, in which 
be commends him for concealing bis anger 
against bis wife till after tbeir return to 
Prance, enumerate any definite charge. In 
the latter half of 1149 Eleanor joined ber 
husband in Calabria, whence they returned 
to their own kingdom by way of Borne 
(Will, of Tyre, xiv. c.27 ; Epp. Sugerii,'^'g. 
518-19). 

For more than two vears Eleanor con- 
tinned to live with ber husband, and in tbis 
period bore him a daughter, Alice, afterwards ' 
married to Theobald, count of Blois {Vita 
Liidov. vii. 126). In 1151' or 1152 they 
established order in Aquitaine, on tbe return 
from which expedition tbe question of divorce 
was raised, perhaps for tbe second time 
{Chron. of Tours, pp. 1015-16). A church 
council held at Beaugency under tbe presi- 
dency of Samson, archbishop of Bheims, dis- 
solved tbe marriage on tbe plea of consan- 
guinity (21 3Iarcb 1152), and some contem- 
porary historians declare tbis action to have 
been taken with tbe approval of St. Bernard 
and Pope Eugenius ( Vita Ludov. p. 127 ; Bi- 
CHAED OF Poitiers, p. 101). Although long 
before tbe twelfth century came to a close it 
xms currently reported that Louis repudiated 
bis wife for adultery, it seems impossible to 
admit that such a charge was ever proved 
i against her. Tbe proceedings may perhaps 
have been due to Louis’ disappointment in 
not having a son to succeed him. If we may 
trust an early chronicle of tbe next century, 
there was no lack of princes ready to espouse 
the divorced queen. At Blois a hasty night 
voyage saved her from falling into the hands 


of Count Theobald ; at Tours, whither she 
fled from Blois, she narrowly escaped beino- 
seized by Greoff rey, tbe brother of her future 
husband {Chron. of Tours, 1016; cf. "Will. 

OP Newburgh, i. 171, and Walter Map* 
Be Nitg. Cur. p. 226). There is nothing 
improbable in these tales, hut they pro- 
bably belong to the same class as Brorapton s 
legend of her intrigue with Henry II’s father, 
Geoffrey, which Walter Map accepts, al- 
though Geoffrey seems to have died in 1152 
(Brohptoh, pp. 1044-5 ; TIist. Gaufredi, 
p. 292 ; ITeh. Hhht. p. 283). All, however, 
that is certain is that she made her way to 
Poitiers, whence she sent an embassy to 
Henry, who had just succeeded his father 
as Count of Anjou and Duke of Normandy. 
Dazzled by tbe prospect of so brilliant an 
alliance, he accepted her overtures and mar- 
ried her about Whitsuntide (Gervase op 
Caht. ii. 149 ; Bob. he Mohte, p. 500). 

Louis, who had hoped that his daughters 
would inherit the principality of their mother, 
now made war upon the young duke. A 
fever soon brought this contest to a close, 
and next year (1153) Henry was able to in- 
vade England. In 1154 he became king of 
England, and was crowned with his wife 
(17 Dec.) by Archbishop Theobald (Gervase 
OF Cant. ii. 147-8, 159-60 ; Bob. de Monte). 

Eleanor’s second son, Henry, was born at 
London in March 1155, Matilda at London 
in 1156, Bichard at Oxford in September 
1157. Towards tbe end of 1158 she crossed 
over to Cherbourg, after Geoffrey’s birth in 
September, to spend Christmas there with 
her husband. Eleanor was born at Falaise 
in 1161, Joan at Angers in October 1165, 
John in 1166 (Bob. db Monte, sub ann.) 

In 1159 Henry attacked Toulouse under 
shelter of his wife’s claims : and sixteen vears- 
later these claims were to some extent ad- 
mitted, when Baymond Y did homage to tbe 
king and his two elder sons at Limoges in Fe- 
bruary 1173 (Boger ofHoveden, i. 217, ii. 47 ; 
Brompton, p. 1051). During the long years of 
theBecket controversy Eleanor does not ap- 
pear prominently ; but a letter from John of 
Salisbury warns the archbishop that he must 
not look to the queen for help (1165). Five 
years later she seems to have been privy to 
the whole course of events relating to tbe 
coronation of the young Henry, and indeed 
to have had the business of detaining the 
young vrife at Caen while her eldest son was 
being crowned in England laid upon ber 
{Epp, Jolt. Sarisb. ap. Bouquet, xvi. 242,431.) 

Tbe peculiar position in which Eleanor 
stood with regard to Aquitaine may have 
influenced Henry II when in 1168, after the- 
revolt of the Counts of March and Aqui- 
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taine, lie left lier in the disturbed district 
under the care of Count Patrick of Salisbury 
(Rob. be Moxte, p. 517). Two years later it 
was atber intercession that tbe king invested 
Ms son Ricliard with tbe duchy (about August 
1170) (Geopeeey oe Vi&eois, p. 318 ; PlOGEE 
OE HoTEBEXjii. 6 , 6). Her affection for her 
children induced her to abet them in the 
great rebellion of 1173, if indeed she was 
notj as some contempoi*ary accounts assert, 
the prime mover of the revolt. Eleanor had 
prepared to follow her three elder sons in 
their flight, and had even put on man’s attire 
to facilitate her escape, when she was seized 
by the king’s orders and put under strict 
guard, from which she was not fully released 
rill her husband’s death sixteen years later 
(Geev. of Cxyt. i. 212 ; Rob. be Monte, p. 
521). A letter is still preserved that must 
have been written about the spring of 1173, 
when she was already contemplating this step, 
in which the Archbishop of Pbouen urges her 
to return to ^her lord and husband before 
thiugs get worse,’ and warns her that it is 
really herself and her sons that she is injur- 
ing by her conduct (JSpj). Petri Bias. ap. Boe- 
aiTET, XV. 630). For the next sixteen years 
the chroniclers are almost sdent as regards 
the queen. Somewhere about Easter 1174 
she was led into England along with her 
daughter-in-law. According to Geoffrey of 
Yigeois her place of confinement was Salis- 
bury ; another account makes it Winchester. 
Probablv she was not treated with great 
severity, for though we find Henry nego- 
tiating with the papal legate (c. October 
1175) about a divorce from his ‘ hated queen,’ 
she was apparently still produced in public 
for occasions of ceremony. Thus she was 
present at the concord between Henry and 
his sons in December 1184 : and in the fol- 
lowing spring Richard restored Poitou to her 
at his father’s command. According to one 
writer she was released from prison in this 
year (1185) at the request of Baldwin, the 
newly elected archbishop of Canterbury. Pos- 
too? the dying petition of the young king 
Henry (d, 11 June 1183), in which he en- 
treated his father on behalf of his captive 
mother, may have softened the old king’s 
heart ; added to wMch, since the death of 
Rosamond (about 1176), he had perhaps no 
longer the same inducements to seek a divorce 
(Geofe. oe Yig-. p. .331 ; Rob. be Monte, p. 
523 j Geevase of Cant. i. 256; Rogee of 
Hoveben, ii. 288, 304 • De Morte <^c. Henrici 
Jun.j ap. Stevenson, BalpJi of Coggeshall, 
pp. 267, 273). 

The death of her husband (6 July 1189) 
freed Eleanor even from the semblance of re- 
straint. In the days that elapsed before the 
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coronation of Richard it was her efforts that 
secured the recognition of her son in Eng- 
land and the peace of the country. She 
made a royal progress through the land ; she 
released the county prisoners from the gaols ; 
and received oaths in her son’s name. In 
earlier days men had seen the fulfilment of 
Merlin’s prophecies when the ‘ eagle of the 
broken treaty ’ urged her sons to their revolt 
against her husband ,* now they found a more 
generous application of the prophecy, and 
imagined that in thus preparing for the coro- 
nation of her third-born son the same eagle 
^was rejoicing in her third nesting’ (Roa. 
OE Hoveben, hi. 4 ; Ralph be Die. ii. 67 ; cf. 
Rich, of Poitiees, ap. Bouquet, xii. 420 ; 
Bpp. Poll. Barish. ap. Bouquet, p. 534). 

In the spring of 1190 Eleanor accompanied 
her son and his betrothed bride, Alice of France, 
to Normandy. On 30 March 1191 she brought 
Richard’s future wife, Berengaria of Navarre, 
to Sicily ; and three days later started back 
home by way of Rome, where she had an in- 
terview withPopeCelestinelll on the matter 
of Geoffrey’s election to the see of York. 
The Chiustmas of this year she spent in Nor- 
mandy at Bonneville. She reached Ports- 
mouth 11 Feb. 1192 (Rich, of Devizes, p. 55). 
A little later in the same spring she prevented 
J ohn from crossing to France, as she suspected 
he was meditating some treachery towards 
his brother. In the same spirit she exacted 
an oath of fealty from all the lords of the 
realm to the same king (Lent 1192). When 
the news of Richard’s captivity arrived, she 
was the very soul of the resistance offered 
to the contemplated invasion of Philip and 
John. Her commands brought all the Eng- 
lish, noble and ignoble, knights and rustics 
alike, to guard the south-eastern coast (Easter 
1193). She assumed the custody of Walling- 
ford Castle and Windsor from the doubtful 
fidelity of John, who had now returned to 
England (April). It was to her that Richard 
wrote his orders about the collection of his 
ransom, and it was with her seal that the 
money-bags were stamped for protection when 
it was raised. In December the king called 
her to his presence ; at Mayence, on 2 Feb. 
1194, she was present when the emperor dis- 
played the fatal evidence of her youngest 
son’s complicity in the plot against his bro- 
ther ; and lastly, it was into her keeping 
that the captive king was delivered two days 
later (Rog. of Hoyeben, iii. 4, 5, 32, 95, 100, 
179, &c. ; Ralph be Dig. ii. 67, &c.; Gee- 
vase OF Cant. i. 515 ,* Rich, of Devizes, p. 
557). 

In the same year she attended the great 
council of Nottingham (30 March 1194), and 
on 17 April was present at Richard’s solemn 
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xecoronation m St. Svitliin’s Churcli, Win- 
cliester. In 1198 slie was accused of leing 
■ 3 rivv to the attempted escape of Philip, 
oishop of Beauvais, PhiHp Augustus’s cousin 
(Eo&. OF H 0 YEUEN 5 hi. 231, iv. 40-1). 

It was owing to Eleanor’s influence that 
Eichard had consented to pardon his brother 
John ; and on the death of this king (6 April 
1199) the aged mother at once exerted her- 
self to secure the succession of her youngest 
son. When the barons of Anjou declared 
for her grandson Arthur, she joined Ilichard’s 
mercenary leader Marchadeus, and laid waste 
the district. Early in the next year, though 
now almost eighty years old, she started for 
Castile, to make arrangements for the mar- 
riage of Alfonso’s daughter Blanche, her own 
grandchild, with Philip Augustus’s son Louis, 
afterwards Louis YIIL On her return she 
spent Easter at Bordeaux (9 April), and soon 
after, ^ worn out with the toils of her jour- 
ney and old age,’ betook herself to the abbey 
of Pontevraud, which abeady sheltered the 
bodies of her husband and two of her chil- 
dren. Prom this seclusion she was called 
once more hy the outbreak of war between 
John and Philip in 1202. She was staying 
at Miraheau, with only a scanty guard, when 
her grandson Arthur, accompanied by Geof- 
frey de Lusignan and Hugh Brown, laid siege 
to the castle, and would have had to sur- 
render had not the king, hearing of her posi- 
tion, made a night march to her assistance, 
and t akenher assail ants captive (about 30 July 1 
1202 ). Two years later Eleanor died (1 April 
1204), and was buried at Pontevraud (Will. 
ofUnetoeegh, ii.424; Bog. opHovedee", iii. 
367, iv. S4, 89, 96, 107 ; Matt. Papjs, ii. 
48S ; Bigoul, ap. Bouciijet, xvii. 55 ; Balph 
OP Co&GESHAiL,p. 135 ; Annals of WaverUy^ 
p. 256). 

Eleanor had two children hy her first 
hnsbpd, Louis Yll ; Mary (d. 1198), who 
married Henry, count of Champagne; and 
Alice, who married Theobald, count of Blois. 
Her sons by Henry II have been mentioned 
above, except her first-hom, Whlliam (1153- 
1156). Her daughters hy Henry were Ma- 
tilda (1156-1189), who married Henry of 
Saxony; Eleanor (1162-1214), who married 
Alfonso m of Castile ; and Joan (1165-99), 
■who married first William II of Sicily, and 
secondly Baymond of Toulouse. ^ 

[AuthoTities quoted ahore. They are nearly 
all to he found in the great collections of Bou- 
quet and Hi^e. William of Bewbnrgh and 
^ Eiglhh historians are qnoted from the Bolls 

Vigeois from LabbS, 
BiMiothKa MSS.; Eobm de Monte from Pertz 

^ Clhronide of Tours is printed in 
Jwurtfene Md Durand’s Amplissima Collectio. 


Walter Map’s Do Nugis Curialium has been 
edited for the Camden Society by T. Wriglit 
Por Bromptoii see Twj^sdcu’s Becem Scriptores.' 
Por the Historia Gaiifrediin Marchegay’s Comtes 
d Anjou ; Biehard of Povizes for the English 
Historical Society.] X. A. A. 

ELEAPTOR OP Castile {d. 1290), queen 
of Edward I, daughter of Ferdinand III of 
Castile, by his second wife, Joanna, half- 
sister of Alfonso X, and heiress through her 
mother of the counties of Ponthieu and Mont- 
reuil, a princess of great beauty and discre- 
tion, met her future husband at P> urges, and 
was married to him in the monastery of Las 
Huelgas in October 1254. Her marriage was 
politically important, for in consideration of 
it Alfonso transferred to Edward his claims 
on Gascony, and it also brought him the suc- 
cession to her mother’s possessions ; Edward 
settled IjOOOZ. a year upon her, wdiich waste 
he increased to 1,500Z. on his attaining the 
throne (Fevdera^ i. 519). She stayed for a 
year with her husband in Gascony, and came 
to England shortly before him, landing at 
Dover, and entering London 17 Oct. 1255, 
where she \vas received with much state, and 
wms lodged in the house occupied hy her bro- 
ther Sanchey, archhishop-elect of Toledo, in 
the New Temple. Sanchey was visiting Eng- 
land with reference to tlie projected maniage 
of the king’s daughter Beatrix, and his ex- 
travagance at the king’s expense filled the 
Londoners writh anger against Eleanor’s fel- 
1 low-countrymen (Matt. Paeis, v. 509, 513). 
She was joined hy her husband before the 
end of November. W^'hen Edward returned 
from Prance, in February 1263, he placed 
her in AVinclsor Castle, and she appears to 
have remained there until after the battle 
of Lewes, when, on 18 June 1264, the king, 
who was then wholly under the power of the 
Earl of Leicester, was made to command her 
departure. She then took refuge in France, 
remained there until after the battle of Eves- 
ham, and returned to England 29 Oct. 1265. 
She accompanied her husband on his crusade 
in 1270. When, after he had been wounded 
hy an assassin at Acre, it was proposed to 
cut all the inflamed flesh out of his arm, the 
surgeon ordered that she should he taken 
away from him, evidently lest her unre- 
strained grief should increase his danger, and 
she was led away ^weeping and waihng 
(Hemiistgbtjegh, i. 336). The famous story 
of her saving his life hy sucking the poison 
from the wound is noticed as a mere report 
hythe Dominican Ptolomeeus Lucensis 
1327 ?) in his ‘ Ecclesiastical History ’ (xxiii. 
c. 6 ), and is evidently utterly unworthy of 
credit. She was crowned “with her husband 
on 19 Auff. 1274. After her return in 1265 
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slie appears never to have been long- absent 
from Edward. Thong'h pious and virtuous, 
she was rather grasping. Archbishop Peck- 
ham interfered on behalf of some of her over- 
hin-dened tenants, and told her that repara- 
tion must precede absolution. She had 
g-iven scandal by joining wdth Jewish usurers, 
and getting estates from Christians {JPechham 
i?ey. ii. 619, iii. 9r39). She* appears to have 
fallen sick of a low fever in the end of the 
summer of ld90, and was probably placed by 
the king at ^ Hardehy ’ (PiSHA^tGEE, p. 120) 
or Harbv in Nottinghamshire. After he had 
met his parliament at Clipstone he returned 
to Harbvon 20 Nov., and remained with her 
imtil her death on the 2Sth. Her corpse wms 
embalmed, and her funeral procession left 
Lincoln on 4 Dec. ; her body was buried at 
Westminster on the 17th by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, and her heart was deposited in the 
chm’ch of the Dominicans. The route taken 
by the funeral procession is ascertained by 
the notices of the crosses that the king erected 
to her memory at Lincoln, Grantham, Stam- 
ford, Geddington, Northampton, Stony Strat- 
ford, Wohmm, Dimstable, St. Albans, ’Wal- 
tham, "W est-cheap, and Charing. The effigy 
on her tomb, of remarkable beauty, appears 
to have been the work of an English gold- 
smith named William Torreli. 

[For authorities see Stricldaud’s Queens, i. 41 8 ; 
Ptolomcei Lucensis Hist. EccL, Eerum Ital. SS.’ 
Hnratori, xi. 743, and col. 116S. For details 
concerning Eleanor’s sickness, death, funeral, and 
the chantries and other foundations in her honour 
see Archasologia, xxix. 186, and Engl. Hist.Eev. 
(April 1S3S), X. 31o.] W. H. 

ELEANOH OP PnovEotCB (d. 1291), 
queen of England and wife of Henry III, 
was the daughter of Haymond Berenger lY, 
count of Provence, and his wife Beatrix, sister 
of Amadeus HI of Savoy. Both her father 
and her mother figure among the Proven 9 .al 
poets, and Eleanor herself is reported to have 
composed an heroic poem while yet a child, 
in her native language. This poem, wdiich 
m said to he still extant, she despatched to 
her future brother-in-law, Kichard, earl of 
Cornwall. Her learning and accomplishments 
were doubtless _ largely due to the fact that 
she had tor her instructors that Borneo whom 
seventy years la.ter Dante celebrated for his 
merit and his misfortunes {^arad. vi. ,• Fae- 

EffiL, ap. biEic'ELAgVD, Lives of the Queens of 
Lnffiand). 

Towards the middle of June 1235 the ne- 
gotmtions for her marriage commenced, and 
by October proctors had been appointed to 
receive "ffie lady’s dower. As, however, this 
was not forthcoming, Eleanor was despatched 
to her husband apparently without any por- 


tion. The marriage was celebrated by Ed 
mund Rich, archbishop of Canterbury, in his 
cathedral city, 14 Jan. 1236, and the corona- 
tion ceremony was performed at Westminster 
on the following Sunday, 20 Jan. (Rymee, 
i. 341, 344-6 y Geevase op Oaitt. ii. 130; 
Matt. Paeis, iii. 334 ; yinn. of Tewheshuvy and 
of Waverley^ pp. 99, 316). The unpopularity 
from wffiich the young queen seems to have 
suffered during the who e of her life in Eno’- 
land perhaps had its beginning in the fact 
that she was accompanied by her uncle WTl- 
liam, bishop elect of Valence. This prelate 
at once acquired an immense influence with 
the king, and there went round a rumour 
that, under his advice, Henry was meditating 
a chang'e in the constitution of his kiiif^doin 
(Matt. Paeis, iii. 234 ; Stebbs, ii.53). Though 
this uncle had to leave England very soon (c. 
February 1237), he returned before long, after 
having carried oft an immense treasure to his 
native land. The king, it w^as currently said, 
was hecoming uxorious, and suffering his own 
realm to he ruined by strangers from Poitou, 
Provence, or elsewhere. Early in 1245 Elea- 
nor procured the appointment of another 
nude, Boniface of Savoy, as the successor to 
the saintly patriot, Edmund Rich, at Canter- 
bury. ^ Nor was her unpopularity lessened 
when it wms discovered (1246) that the large 
annual payments made to her mother for the 
last five years were being diverted to the 
profit of her alien brother-in-law, Charles of 
Anjou. Against these causes of discontent 
should, however, he set certain other points 
which tell in her favour, such as the appoint- 
ment of her physician and confessor, the 
learned Nicholas of Farnham, to the see of 
Durham (9 June 1241) ; and her successful 
effort in the same year to reconcile her hus- 
band wdth the eari marshal, the restoration 
of whose office and earldom she also procured 
27 Oct, (Matt. Paeis, iii. 387, 388, iv. 86, 
158, 259,505). ' 

In 1242 Eleanor accompanied her husband 
to Gascony ( 20 May) ; and it was his extra- 
vagance and delay on her account, about the 
time of her confinement at Bordeaux( June 25), 
that led to the failure of this expedition and 
the return home of the discontented nobles. 
Towards the end of the next year she went 
home in time to be present at the marriage of 
Eleanor’s sister, Sancia, with Henry’s brother 
Richard, earl of Cornwall. About the same 
time she persuaded the king to transfer Gas- 
cony and Chester from his brother to her son 
Edward; but, notwithstanding this, when 
the king crossed over to Bordeaux next year 
(6 Aug. 1263) he left his wife and brother as 
joint-governors of the kingdom. Early in 
12o4 she was engaged in raising money for 
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the Mug s necessities^ and it was in her name 
that the remarlrahle council of Westminster 
(35 April) was summoned. Shortly after- 
wards, despite the Mng’s prohibition, she left 
England (May 29) for BordeauK. After a 
family meeting at Chartres, she made a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Edmund at 
Pontigny, was splendidly entertained by 
Louis IX at the old Temple in Paris, and dis- 
embarked at Lover on 27 Dec. (Matt. Paris, 
V. 42, &c. ; Lib. de Ant, Leg. p. 23). 

Meanwhile the popular discontent does not 
seem to have diminished. In 1250 she was 
accused of exacting a vast sum of money 
from Aaron the Jew ; in 1255 not only the 
gueen, but also the king and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, her uncle, were impoverish- 
ing themselves to support the ambition of 
their uncle or brother Thomas of Savoy in 
North Italy. Three years later, at the time 
when Henry had no means for his own war 
against the Welsh, he could still supply funds 
for the gueen’s Mnsman (June 1258). Nor 
was Eleanor viewed with greater favour by 
the Mng’s Poitevin kinsmen, who perhaps 
grudgedher the control of money they thought 
might be better spent among themselves, and 
certainly attributed all their misfortunes to 
her misconduct when they were banished 
from the realm (18 July 1258). Next year 
(11 Nov.) she was present when Henry did 
homage to his brother-in-law for Aquitaine. 

Eleanor at first appears to have approved 
of the provisions of Oxford ; but on finding 
that they could be turned to the hurt- of her 
own kinsmen she is credited with influencing 
her husband and her eldest son against them 
(Ajin. of Wav. p. 355). After various journeys 
to and from Prance she took refuge in the 
Tower of London (May 26) ; and it was while 
attempting to go from this place to West- 
minster by water (July 13) that she met 
with that ill-treatment at the hands of the 
Londoners for which her son Edward took 
so disastrous a revenge at the battle of Lewes. 
Three months later she had an interview with 
Louis IX at Boulogne (4 Oct.), and remained 
abroad after ^ her husband’s return (7 Oct. 
1263). Luring the course of the next year 
she was vainly attempting to get aid for" her 
husband in the ^ barons’ war ’ that had now 
broken out. After the battle of Lewes she 
had gathered a great host of mercenary troops 
at Sluys, and the king, who was now a pri- 
soner, had to issue orders for the protection 
of the coast against the descent of his own 
lartisans. When her funds were exhausted 
ler aimy melted away. On 29 Oct. 1265 she 

landed m England with the papal legate. The 

Twt of her liie presents little of interest. She 
was so heavily weighted with debt that the 


twenty thousand marks with which the Lon- 
doners atoned for their insults had to he 
sent abroad for her creditors’ satisfaction 
On 3 July 1276 she took the veil at Ames- 
biiry, wLere she died, 25 June 1291, and wi 
buried with gi’eat ceremony, in the presence 
of her son, Edward I, and nearly aU the pre- 
lates and nobles of England, 9 Sept. Her 
heart was interred in the church of the Fran- 
ciscans in London (9-10 Lee.) The monastic 
chroniclers of the time reproach her for not 
having resigned her possessions on becomino' 
a mill. But it is probable that she was un- 
able to do this owing to her immense debts. 
These her son Edward ordered to be paid after 
her death. 

The extreme unpopularity of Queen Elea- 
nor is reflected in nearly all the contemporary 
annalists. Nor were these unfortunate rela- 
tions confined to her subjects alone. In 1252 
her arrogant conduct provoked her patient 
husband into an exclamation against feminine 
pride. Despite the aiTection which her eldest 
son, Edward, seems to have constantly shown 
for her, she is said by one chronicler to have 
been the cause of the quarrel between him 
and his father in 1260. Even her afiection 
for her kinsmen is no justification for her 
waste of English treasure on their behalf; 
On the other hand, her character presents 
not a few good points. Though apparently 
somewhat of an invalid (cf. Ann. Bunst. 
p. 203), she acted with vigour in the great 
crisis of 1264, and seriously angered the barons 
of the Cinq ue ports by hanging some of their 
partisans about the same time. The influence 
she exercised over her husband was perhaps, to 
some extent, continued, over her son Edward I, 
if it be true, as one chronicler asserts, that it 
was at her prompting that he expelled the 
Jews from England. 

Eleanor’s children were: Edward (I of 
England) [q.v.’ ; Edmund, afterwards Earl 
of Lancaster (b. 16 Jan. 1245) ; Margaret 
{h. 29 Sept. 1240), married Alexander III of 
Scotland ; Beatrice, married Johnde Dreiis, 
duke of Brittany ; Katherine (5.25Nov.l253). 

[See authorities quoted in the text.] T. A. A. 

ELEHS, JOHN PHILIP (^.1690-1730), 
potter, was the son of Martin Elers, and 
grandson of Admiral Elers, commander of 
the fleet at Hamburg, who was a member of 
a noble Saxon family, and married a lady of 
the princely house of Baden. Martin Elers 
quitted his native country and settled in Am- 
sterdam, of which town he became burgo- 
master, and is said to have entertained the 
exiled queen, Henrietta Maria. He married 
in 1650 a daughter of Daniel van Mildertjby 
whom he had a daughter, married to bn 
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■W'illiam Pliipps, and two sons, John Philip, 
to whom Queen Christina and the elector of 
3IaYence stood sponsors, and David. These 
two are said to have come to London in the 
train of the Prince of Orange in 1688, and 
Da\id set up as a merchant there. It is im- 
eerrain what led Elers to the discovery of 
the fine red clay at Bradwell in Staffordshire 
suitahle for producing red wmre in iinitation 
of the oriental hard red pottery w^hich wms 
beino* imported by the East India companies 
into England. The brothers may have heard 
of it from John Dwight, the EuUiam potter 
[q. T.] Somewhere about 1690 Elers settled 
at a place called Bradwell Wood, near Burs- 
lem, a very secluded spot, wEere he esta- 
blished a manufactory. The productions were 
stored at a place called Dimsdale, about a 
mile distant, and the buildings were said to 
be connected by a speaking tube ; the pottery 
was disposed of by David Elers in London, at 
his shop in the Poultry. Their special pro- 
duction was a red unglazed pottery, chiefly 
teapots, of very tasteful shape, with slight 
raised ornamentations of an oriental character 
executed with stamps. So anxious were the 
brothers Elers to preserve their secret, that 
they employed the stupidest workmen they 
could obtain, and an idiot to turn the w^heel. 
Great curiosity was excited, and at last a man 
called Twyford and John Astbury [q. v.] 
were successful in discovering the secret, the 
latter by feigning idiocy. It is iiovr gene- 
rally admitted that the brothers Elers were 
the introducers of salt-glazing into Staftbrd- 
shire, though they do not seem to have worked 
much with it themselves. Erom the date of 
the discovery of Elers’s secret a marked and 
wide-spreading change took place in the pro- 
ductions of the suia*ounding potteries ; greater 
taste and inteUigence were shown, and the 
oriental influence soon developed into a real 
Enghsh style. Authentic specimens of the 
Elers ware are of extreme rarity. Elers, when 
the secret was no longer private, quitted Brad- 
well, and became connected with the glass 
manufactory at Chelsea, where he assisted in 
the manufacture of soft porcelain. Subse- 
quently he removed to Dublin, wEere he set 
up a glass and china shop. He married Miss 
Banks, by whom he was father of Paul Elers, 
who was educated for the law, and married 
Mary, the daughter and heiress of Edvrard 
Hungerford of Blackbourton Court, Oxford. 
He died in 1781, aged 82, leaving by her, 
among other children, Maria, the wife of Ri- 
chard Lovell Edgeworth [q. v.], and mother of 
Maria Edgeworth, the novelist [q. v.] There 
IS a medallion portrait of John Philip Elers 
done by "Wedgxvood, from a painting in the 
possession of the family, and there are two 


small mezzotint portraits of Paul Elers and 
his wife, engraved^from the life by Butler 
Clowes [q. v.] 


[Shaw’s Hist, of the Staffordshire Potteries; 
Solon’s Art of the old English Potter ; Church’s 
English Earthenware; Jewitt’s Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood; Miss Meteyard’s Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood.] L. C. 

ELFLEDA or ^LFL^D (654-714 .?), 
abbess of Whitby. fSee under Eanpijei), 
A 626.] 


ELFLEDA (<f. 918 ?), the lady of the 
Mercians. [See Ethelpleda.] 

ELFORD, RICHARD (c?.I7I4), vocalist, 
became famous in London as a singer of 
sacred music at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. In his youth he belonged 
to the choirs of Lincoln and Durham cathe- 
drals, and came to London to display his ffne 
counter-tenor on the stage. Plis success at 
the theatres was small, owing to his awk- 
ward and ungainly appearance (Hawkin'S 
quoting Dr. Tudway). Elford was sworn a 
gentleman of the Chapel Royal on 2 Aug. 
1702, ‘ in an additional place to he added to 
the establishment,’ hut there is no mention 
in the Cheque-book of the addition of lOOZ. 
to his salary for the excellence of his voice, 
referred to by several writers. Elford was 
also appointed lay vicar at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and Westminster Abbey. His talent 
is praised by Croft as ‘ excelling all (as far as 
is known) that ever went before him, and fit 
to he imitated by all that came after him, he 
being in a peculiar manner eminent for his 
giving a due energy and proper emphasis to 
the words of his music,’ and also by Weldon, 
who composed six solo anthems for the cele- 
brated counter-tenor. Elford was also ad- 
mired in profane music ; he was chosen to 
take part in the performance before Queen 
Anne at St. James’s Palace of Eccles’s ^ Birth- 
day Songs,’ in 1703, and was advertised to 
sing ‘ some new songs accompanied by the 
lute ’ at York Buildings in tne same year. 
Ho mention of Elford is made by Downes or 
Genest. The well-known dancer, Mrs. Elford, 
was in the cast of D’Urfey’s ^ Wonders of 
the Sun,’ given at the Hay market in 1706, 
and this fact, noted by Downes, may have 
led to the assertion by Hawkins and later 
historians that Elford sang a part in that 
play. In Carey’s poem, ^ On the Death of 
the late famous Mr. Elford,’ published in 
1720, his loss is deplored in ' extravagant 
terms, and the patronage accorded to Elford 
by Queen Anne is alluded to. Some songs 
^ set by Mr. Elford,’ ‘ Brightest Hymph,’ ‘ To 
thee, 0 gentle Sleep ’ (Tamerlane), ‘ To Chloris 
all soft charms agree/ and ^ Ah ! cruel Damon, 
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cease/ are in tlie British Museum. Elford 
died on 29 Oct. 1714. He had a brother a 
sinsrer in the DubHn Cathedral choir. 

[Hawhins's History of Music, 1853, p. 71S ; 
Cheque-hook of Chapel Eoyal, ed. Einibaiilt, 
pp. 24, 27; Croft’s hlusiea Sacra (1724), pre- 
.face; MeMon’s Divine Harmony (1725), first 
collection; Daily Coiirant, 19 March 1703 ; 
Dovnes's Eoscius Anglicamis, various editions, 
lines following the entry of 9 April 1705; Carey’s 
Poems, 1720 , p. 22; Eccles’s Songs and^ Sym- 
phonies, 1703; Elford's printed Songs, Nos. 98 
and 99 in Horton collection, and No. 143 in col- 
itiCtion bv M"alsli, Brit. Mas. Library.] 

L. 31. 31. 

ELFOEH, Sir MT;LLIA3I (1749-1S37), 
banker^ politician, and amateur artist, of 
Bickham, Buckland hlonachoruni, Devon- 
shire, bom in August 1749, v*ms the eider 
son of the Eev. Lancelot Elford of Bickham, 
and Grace, daughter of Alexander 3Vills of 
Hingsbridge, Devonshire. His family tvas 
one of the oldest in the tvest of England. 
He was a partner in the hanking firm at Ply- 
mouth of Elford, Tingcomhe, & Clerk, and 
was connected in many capacities tvith the 
same town. He was mayor of Plymouth in 
1797, and recorder from' 1798 to Pebrnary 
1833 ; 3I.P. for Plymouth from 1796 to 1800, 
when he was defeated, and brought an un- 
successful petition against his antagonist, Sir 
0. 31. Pole, hart. He also represented est- 
buiy for some time. In July 1807 he was 
elected 3LP. for P^ye, but resigned his seat in 
July 1808. lie was lieutenant-colonel of the 
South Devon militia, and in that capacity ac- 
companied his regiment to Ireland during the 
Irish rebellion, 1798-9. On 29 Nov. 1800 he 
was created a baronet. He lived the latter 
part of his life at the Priory, Totnes, and was 
recorder of that borough for some years. He 
died at that place on 30 Nov, ISSf, aged 89, 
and was buried in the parish church, where 
there is a tablet to his memory. Elford was 
a friend of M illiam Pitt the younger ; fre- 
quently visited Bath, where he was noted as 
a whist-player ; was acquainted with many 
of the leading literary characters and artists 
of his day ; possessed considerable scientific 
attainments, and. in 1790 was elected fellow 
of the Eoyal Society and the Linnean Society. 
A few years before his death he published 
the results of Ms investigations as to a sub- 
stitute for common yeast, and Ms discoveries 
excited some attention. Elford was also an 
artist of great excellence ; he was a constant 
contributor Jo the Ptoyal Academy exhibi- 
tions from li 1 4 to 1837, and his pictures were 
marked by great taste and good draughtsman- 
sMp, ThelastexMMtedbyhimwaspainted 
in his eighty-ninth year. There are two water- 


colour sketches hy him in the print room at 
the British hliiseum. His most important 
picture was ^ The White Lady of Avenel,’ ex- 
nibited in 1822, and now in the possession 
of his grandson. Colonel Henry Cranstoun 
Adams of Lion House, Exmouth, and Crap- 
stone, Buckland hlonachoriim. There is a 
landscape by Elford at "Windsor Castle, wMch 
he presented to the prince regent in 1819, and 
he also presented pictures painted by himself 
to the university of Oxford and to many of 
his friends. Elford was twice mamed ; his 
first wife was 3Iary, daughter and heiress of 
the Eev. John Davies of Plympton, who died 
in 1817, leaving one son, Jonathan Elford, 
who married and died in 1823 without issue, 
and two daughters, Grace Chard, died un- 
married 24 Peb. 1856, and Elizabeth, who 
became the wife of General Sir George Pow- 
noH Adams, X.C.H. ; his second wife was 
Elizabeth, daughter of Humphrey Hall of 
Manadon, and widow of Lieut enant-colonel 
"Walrond. At Elford’s death the baronetcy 
became extinct. James Northcote, E.A. 
[q. v.], was an intimate friend of tbe Elford 
family, and painted numerous portraits of 
them, most of wEich, with others, are in the 
possession of theguandson, already mentioned, 
Colonel PI. 0. Adams, at Exmonth. 

[Gent. 3Iag. 1838, new ser. ix. 206 1 Burke’s 
Extinct Baronetage ; Devonshire Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art, 
xviii. 114; Eedgrave’s Diet, of xVrtists ; Eoyal 
Academy Catalogues ; information from Colonel 
H. C. Adams and others.] L. C. 

ELGIN, Earls of. [See BErcE, Jamies, 
1811-1863, eighth earl, governor-general of 
India; Betjce, PlOBEET, d. 1085, second earl; 
Beece, Thomas, 1055 P-1741, third earl; 
Beece, Thomas, 1766-1841, seventh earl.] 

, ELGIVA. [See zElegipe,/. 956.] 

ELIAS, JOHN (1774-1841), Welsh me- 
thodist preacher, vras born on 6 3Iay 1774 at 
a ^ small tenement ’ called Brynllwynbach, in 
the parish of Abererch, four miles east of Pwll- 
heli in Carnarvonshire. His parents Wherein 
humble circumstances, but they lived comfort- 
ably and respectably.’ As a boy he was cMefiy 
influenced hy his paternal grandfather, a small 
farmer and weaver, who taught him to read, 
and gave him his earliest religious impres- 
sions. The gi’andfather would take the boy 
after church to hear some of the famous South 
Wales methodists. Elias thus became very 
religious, and was constantly convulsed with 
inward struggles and temptations. His cniei 
dimculty was about Sunday amusements, -tie 
at last conquered this supreme temptation, 
i and occupied himself on that day in teaching 
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cliildreiitoreacl. ' Perliaps tliis was tlie first corned in Mancliester, Bristol, and London 
SundaT scliool in Carnaryonsliire.’ He read by liis fellow-countiymen residing in tfiose 
eyerr book fie could obtain, and cities. Tfie effects of liis preacfimg were ex- 
yyalked ten^ miles or more for a sermon on traordinary. His nnic[ue power over fiis audi- 
Simdav He gradually became a decided ence suggests tfie comparison witfiAVfiitefield, 
metfiodist, tfiougfi fie long fiesitated from fear wlioni fie also resembled in fiis rigid Calvin- 
of backsliding, even wfien fiis faitfi was so istic tfieology. But tfiougfi rougfi and un- 
ctrouT tfiat fie was only turned from an eigfity- trained fie sfiowed more logical capacity tfian 
mile pilo-rimao-e to Llangeitfio by tfie deatfi 'Wfiitefield. His few printed sermons sfiow 
of Daniel Eowlands, Wfien about eigfiteen fiis little of tlie power exerted by fiis ' uneartfily 
reiifious impressions were deepened during a tone and supernatural force, fiis gleaming 
lOumeY to tfie Bala association. Hetookser- eyes, fiis ideas flasfiing fortfi liketfieligfit- 
wce under a metfiodist weaver named G. Jones, ning.’ Striking stories are told of fiis scat- 
who lived near Pen y Morva, tfirougfi wfiose tering by fiis eloquence tfie unfiallowed Sun- 
influence fie at last, in September 1793, joined day lair at Pfiuddlan; fiis great speecfi at a 
tfie metfiodist society at HendreHowel. On Bible Society’s meeting at Beaumaris; and 
Cfiristmas day 1794'^fie was ^ received a mem- fiis glowing description of fiow Lord. Angle- 
be-r* o^f tfie montfily meeting, and allowed tfie sey was saved at Waterloo to preside over 
privilege of attempting to preacfi tfie gospel.’ tfiat assembly He soon won a foremost place 
His fame as an itinerant preacfierAvas spread in fiis connexion, and was one of tfie first 
throiia'li Carnarvonsfiire. He besougfit tfie preacfiers to fie ordained at Bala in 1811, 
bretfiren to allow film to accept an invitation wfien tfie metfiodists practically seceded from 
to fialf a year’s scfiooling in Mancfiester, but tfie establisfied cliurcfi. He took a prominent 
was ‘ sfiarply rebuked ’ for tfie pride wliicfi part in drawing up tfie metfiodists’ articles 
prompted tile request. He was permitted, of faitfi (ISflS), and in insisting on tfieir 
'ioweW, to liave some montfis’ scfiooling at necessity. He accumulated a great deal 
tfie Ptev. E. PJcfiardson’s scfiool at Carnar- of information on tfieological and fiistorical 
von, wfiere fie ^made sucfi progress in Eng- subjects, and at tfie end of fiis life warmly 
lisfi as enabled fiim to understand tfie subject- welcomed tfie establisfiment of tfieological 
matter of wfiat fie was reading in tfiat Ian- colleges in fiis denomination. He was fiot 
crnage,’ and ‘ became tolerably conversant and violent in fiis creed, and bitterly opposed 
mtfi tfie Greek and Hebrew scriptures, espe- to tfie Llrminian metfiodists’ for breaking 
cially tfirougfi lexicons.’ Tfiis was in 1796. up tfie unity of doctrine in Hortfi Welsfi re- 
On 2d Feb. of tfiat year fie married Elizabetfi ligious bodies. He was a strong tory and 
Broadfiead, wfio kept a sfiop at Llanvecfiell loyalist, a great admirer of George III, and 
in AnHesey, wfiere Elias subsequently re- an irreconcilable opponent of catfiolic eman- 
sided. ^ He fiad by fier four cfiildreu, two cipation. He was especially careful in cfieck- 
only of wfiom survived tfieir birtfi. For tfie ing tfie disorders tfiat in some cases tend to 
first years of tfieir marriage tfiey fiad a liard flow from great religious excitement. He 
struffcrle, fiut latterly tfie business improved, madegreat exertions for tfieBifile Society, tfie 
andEliaswas able to leave tfie entire manage- London Missionary Society, and for Sunday 
ment to fiis wife and devote fiimself exclu- scfiools. He was an early advocate of total 
sively to preacfiing. Anglesey, tfie inime- abstinence. 

diate sphere of fiis operations, was in an ex- In 1829 Elias’s wife died, and on 10 Feb, 
ceptionally low moral and religious coudition. 1830 fie married Lady Bulkeley, tfie widow 
But fiis incessant denunciations of Hbriiica- of Sir Jofin Bulkeley, a lady wfiose wealth, 
tiou, wrecking, drunkenness. Sabbath break- set fiim free from all worldly cares, and 
ing,’ and tfie other characteristic sins of tfie wfiose social position did not prevent tfie 
island, worked a great reformation. Hlis union from being one of complete happiness, 
preacfiing at length became the most attrac- After this marriage fie resided at a house 
tive of the island, so tfiat fie was attended called Yron, near Llangevni, also in Angle- 
by tfie whole population of tfie neighbour- sey. In 1832 fie had a serious carriage acci- 
fiood wherever fie went, and places of wor- dent, from which fie never completely _ re- 
sfiip liitfierto shunned as contemptible were covered. In 1840 fie contracted a fresh sick- 
freqiiented wfien fie occupied them by even ness wfien preacfiing. He died on 8 June 
respectable people.’ Tfie conversion of Angle- 1841. Ten thousand persons, it was believed, 
sey to metfiodism dates from fiis work there, attended fiis funeral in Llanvaes churchyard. 
But, like all tfie old Welsh preacfiers, fie ^ As a preacher,’ cried fiis entfiusiastip medi- 
wandered far and wide on fiis mission. He cal attendant, ^ there has not been his equal 
was known all over Wales; fie frequently since tfie apostle to tfie Gentiles.’ He was 
preached at Liverpool ; and was equally wel- certainly tfie greatest orator among the 
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remarkable series of the preachers of early 
"Welsli methodism. 

His published writings include: 1. ‘Trae- 
thawd ar y Sabboth,’ 1809, which has gone 
through several editions. 2. ^Buddioldeb yr 
iau ibobl ieuaingc, neu bregeth ar Galar. m. 
27/ 1818. 3. ‘ Teymged i goffadwriaeth 

brenin rhinweddol : Syiwedd pregeth a bre- 
gethwvd ar yr achlysur 0 farwolaeth George 
y Trydydd/ 1820. 4. ^ Marwolaeth gweision 
^dilaVn i Dduw yn achlysur i annog y rhai 
i ymwroli y^ ngwasanaeth eu Hargl- 
wydd : W, Syiwedd pregeth [on Josh. i. 2j 
a draddodwyd y’ Nghymdeithasfa/ Pwllheli, 
1826. 5. The Death of a faithful Minister, 
with a view to the decease of Rev. E. Morris,’ 
the above translated into English, 1826. 

6. ^ Mawr ddrwg y pechod 0 ymgaledn 0 dan 
freintiau crefyddol; sef, Syiwedd pregeth a 
draddodwyd y’ iS'ghynideithasfa,’ Lianrwst, 
1828. 7. ^ Cofiant 0 fywyd a marwolaeth 
E. Jones, Dinas ; At yr hyn ychwanegwyd 
pigion o’i lythyran ac o’i waith prydyddol, 
Ynghyd a "Uythyr ats oddiwrth T. Charles/ 
1834. 8. ‘ Annogaeth i r Cymry i bleidio cad- 
wraeth y Sahhath trwy anfon eirchion i’r 
Senedd/ Eangor, 1836. 9. ‘Pregethau y 

diweddar Barch. J. Elias wedi eu hysorrii- 
enu mewn Haw fer — gan R. Hughes/ 1849. 
10. ‘ Pregeth i bobl ieuainc,’ 1850, 11. ^ Trae- 
thawd ar Gvfiawnhad Pechadur, vn daiigos 
y ffordd y mae Duw . . . yn cyfiawnhau 
pechaduriaid/ 1870. 12. ^ The Two Famihes, 
a Sermon/ twice printed in Enghsh. 

[Elias’s autobiographical menioirs form the 
basis of the Life of John Elias, by the Rev. 
E. Morgan of Syston, who also edited Valuable 
Letters, Essays, and other Papers of John Elias, 
which e-jutain additional biographical material ; 
Owen Jones’s Great Preachers of Wales ; Richard 
Parry’s Adgofion am J. Elias ; the estimate of 
his contemporaries may be seen, for example, in 
Ponlkes’s C’cfiadwriaeth y Cyfiawn, pregeth ar 
yr aehijsuro farwolaeth J. Elias (1S42) ; and in 
Eliasia, neu rai sylw'adan ar g^^meriad arei- 
thyddol a phregethwraethol J. Elias (1844); 
Cat. 0 : Printed Books in Brit. Mns.] T. F, T. 

ELIEAHK, Loses. [See Mueeax.] 

ELIOT. [See also Eliott, Elliot, 
Elliott, and Elxot.] 

^ELIOT, EDM7ARD, Loed Eliot (1727- 
1804j, politician, eldest son of Richard Eliot 
of Port Eliot, Cornwall, who married in 
March 1726 Harriot, natural daughter of 
James Craggs, secretary of state, was born 
in the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
8 J uly 17 27 . In company with Phili 0 Stan- 
ho'pe, the illegitimate son of Lord Ciester- 
£e..dj he travelled through Holland, Gentian v, 


and Switzerland, under the charge of the 
Rev. Walter Harte. On his return through 
France he met Lord Charlemont, who found 
that Eliot’s ^ excellent understanding, culti- 
vated and improved Ipy the best education, 
and animated by a mind of the most pleasing 
cast, rendered him the most agi*eeable of 
companions,’ and in Hardy’s ^Memoirs of 
Charlemont,’ i. 61-8, is a long account of a 
visit which the young men paid to Montes- 
quieu at his seat near Bordeaux. Among 
the manuscripts at Port Eliot are numerous 
letters written by Eliot during this period 
to his father, twenty letters from the father 
to his son, ten from Harte, half a dozen from 
Lord Chesterfield, and three from Philip 
Stanhope at Leipzig to Eliot in England 
{Hist. MSS. Co77i7n. 1st Ptep. p. 41). He 
inherited the family estates, on the death of 
his father through consumption, on 19 Mov. 
1748, and he married at St. James’s, West- 
minster, on 25 Sept. 1756, Catherine, sole 
child and heiress of Edvrard Elliston of 
Guestingthorpe, Essex, by his wife Catherine 
Gibbon. Mrs. Eliot was a first cousin of 
Gibbon, the historian, ^ and their three sons,’ 
says Gibbon, ^ are my nearest male relations 
on the father's side.’ Eliot w'as possessed of 
vast borough influence in Cornwall. Accord- 
ing to Bentham, w'ho made his acquaintance 
at Bowood in 1781, w'hen Eliot had been 
connected in politics with Lord Shelburne 
for sixteen years, he wms ‘ knight of the shire 
and puts in seven borough members for Corn- 
wall.’ The constituencies of Liskeard, St. 
Germans, and Grampoiiiid were at this time 
entirely under his control, and among his 
nominees werePhilip Stanhope, Samuel Salt 
(immortalised in Charles Lamb’s ‘ Essays of 
Elia’), Gibbon, and Biymn Edwards. Stanhope 
was brought in for Liskeard in 1754, ' owing 
to Mr. Eliot’s friendship, in the most friendly 
manner imaginable/ but his return for St. 
Germans in 1761 was attended ‘ de mauvaise 
gi-ace,’ though he ‘ might have done it at first 
in a friendly and handsome manner,’ and 
the price paid on the second occasion was 
2,0001 Gibbon’s election was also an act of 
‘private friendship, though, as it turned onty 
much to Eliot’s regret.’ Eliot himself sat for 
St. Germans from 1748 to 1768,Liskeard£rom 
17 68 to 177 5, and for the county of Cornwall 
fi'om 1775to 1784, when he was created Baron 
Eliot of St. Germans (30 Jan. 1784). In 
1751 he was appointed receiver-general for 
the Prince of WMles in the duchy of Corn- 
wall, a lucrative post estimated at 2,OOOL 
per annum, and from January 1760 to March 
1776 he was a commissioner for the hoard of 
trade and plantations. The ministry ofHorth 
was supported hy him in the early stages of 
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the American -^ar, but in March 1776 he 
voted against the employment of the Hessian 
troops, and resigned his position at the board 
of trade. Gibbon, hke his patron in politics, 
supported the Tory ministry at first, and con- 
tinued to vote ^ith them until the dissolu- 
tion in 1781, when ^Mr. Eliot was deeply 
engaged in the measures of opposition, and the 
electors of Lisheard are commonly of the 
same opinion as Mr. Eliot.’ Seven letters 
from Gibbon to Eliot, two of which are in 
defence of his parliamentary conduct, are at 
Port Ehot {Rist. MSS. ^Comin. 1st Eep. 
p. 41). It is mentioned in Hansard’s ^ Pari. 
Hist.’ XX. 6*21, to Eliot’s credit, that when it 
was proposed to vest in the two universities 
the sole right of printing almanacks, Carnan, 
a bookseller, petitioned against the measure, 
and Erskine spoke in support of the petition 
with such success that although Eliot had 
come up from Cornwall at the request of the 
chancellor of Oxford University to support 
the bill, he was converted to the opposite 
side through Erskine’s arguments, and pub- 
licly aclmowledged it in the lobby. The 
manor of Charlton in Kent came to him 
through his descent from Graggs in 17G5, 
and on 15 April 1789 he assumed by sign- 
manual the name and arms of that family. 
He died at Port Ehot 17 Eeb. 1804, and his 
wife died on 23 Feb. They were both buried 
at St. Germans on 1 March. The Eliots 
were among the earhest patrons of Pi^eynolds, 
and Lord Ehot was ‘ one of Sir Joshua’s most 
famihar and valued friends,’ to whom he sat 
for his portrait in March 1781 and January 
1782, and by whom Lady Eliot’s portrait, a 
kit-cat, was painted in January 1786. He 
belonged to the Literary Club, and several 
of his savings are recorded in ^ Boswell.’ He 
brought under Johnson’s notice the account 
of Lord Peterborough in Captain Carleton’s 
* Memoirs,’ and the introduction was repaid 
with the remark; ^ I did not think a young 
lord could have mentioned to me a book in 
English history that was not known to me.’ 
Bentham described him as ' a modest, civil, 
good kind of man, sensible enough, but with- 
out those pretensions which one would ex- 
pect to find in a man whose station in his 
country is so commanding and political in- 
fluence so great. He is modest enough in his 
conversation about politics, but desponding. 
He says he scarce ever looks into a paper, 
nor does he, for fear of ill news.’ Several 
of his letters are among the manuscripts 
of Lord Lansdowne (^Rist. MSS. Comm. 6th 
Pep. p. 238). 

[Gibbon’s Memoirs (1827 ed.), i. 16, 57, 213, 
226-7, ii. 75, 123, 125, 138,- Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters (1845 ed.), ii. 355, 364, iv. 337, 394-5, v. 


449-50; Bentham’s Life (Works x.), 96, 97, 101 ; 
Taylor’s Sir Joshua Heynolds, ii. 343, 387, 431, 
499 ; Boswell (Hill’s ed.), i. 479, hi. 54, iv. 78-9, 
326, 332-4; Walpole’s Journals, 1771-83, ii. 26; 
Lysons’s Environs, iv. 331, 333, 342 ; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl. Corniib.i. 137, iii. 1171; Genea- 
logy of Eliot and Graggs, Misoell. Geneal. and 
Herald, ii. 44, and privately printed 1868.] 

w. p. a 

ELIOT, ED WAED GHAKVILLE, third' 
Exrl or St. Grrmxks (1798-1877), diplo- 
matist, was the only son of "William, second 
earl of St. Germans, by his first wufe, Lady 
Georgiana Augusta Leveson-Gower, fourth 
daughter of the fii’st Marquis of Stafford. He 
was horn 29 Aug. 1798, was educated at 
Westminster School and Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and was created honorary LL.D. of 
Dublin in 1843. In January 1824 Lord 
Eliot, by which name he wms known till 
1845, entered parliament as member for Lis- 
keard, which borough he continued to repre- 
sent until the passing of the Heform Bill in 
1832, Canning appointed him lord of the 
treasury in his brief administration of 1827. 
Lie had been appointed secretary of legation 
at Madrid in 1823, and at Lisbon in 1824 
(Doyle, Baronage^, In 1834 he was sent 
to Spain as envoy extraordinary. The Carlist 
war was then raging, and Eliot concluded an 
agreement with the two belligerent forces, 
by which prisoners on both sides were to he 
treated according to the laws of civilised 
war. This treaty, known as the ‘ Eliot Con- 
vention,’ eftectnally put an end to the sangui- 
nary system of reprisals. Within a month of 
the conclusion of the treaty it was the 
means of saving the lives of more than six 
hundred of the royalist troops. The uopu- 
lace of Madrid was furious, believing that it 
might he the commencement of a policy ^ to 
protocolise ’ Spain in the manner of Belgium. 
Upon his return to England in 1837 Eliot 
was returned to parliament for East Corn- 
wall, which he continued to represent until 
1845. England having permitted Spain to 
enlist soldiers within her temtories, Eliot 
moved an address in the House of Commons, 
in 1838, condemning the policy which had 
been sanctioned by Lord Palmerston. Hisi 
speech was much applauded, but the motion 
was defeated on a division taken by sur- 
prise. In 1841 Eliot, who was a moderate 
whig in politics, was appointed by Sir Ho- 
hert Peel chief secretary for Ireland, then 
in a very disturbed state. Eliot in the ses- 
sion of 1843 introduced an arms hill, which 
required the registration of firearms, and 
restricted the importation of arms and am- 
munition. The measure was obstinately con- 
tested at every stage, hut eventually becamer 
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law. Eliot often addressed the house on ! ELIOT, FIlAiN’CISPEPi,CEVAL(l"56.°- 

Irish questions j with the respect even of ISIS), writer on finance, horn about 1756, 
opponaits. In January 1845 Eliot resigned j entered the civil service, and was at the time 

the Irish chief secret ary ship, and on the death | of his death and for many years previously 

of his father succeeded to the peerage as ' one of the commissioners of audit at Somer- 
Earl St. Germans. He was appointed post- ^ set House. He took a very great interest hi 
master-general hy Sh Eohert Peel, and held i the volunteer yeomanry service, wms siieces- 
that office till the fall of Peel’s administra- sively major and colonel of the Staffordshire 
tion. The Earl of Aberdeen, on becoming volunteer cavalry, and wrote, with reference 
prime minister in December 1852, appointed to that movement, ^ Six Letters on the sub- 
him loid-lieiitenant of Ireland. He held , ject of the Armed Yeomanry,’ 1794 ; new 
the post during Lord Aberdeen’s prenaiersbip. edition,; 17 97. Eliot died at Portman Street, 
He received the queen and the prince con- London, on 23 Ang. ISIS. He wms married 
sort in 1S53 on the opening of the Great and bad a large family. He wrote: l.^Demon- 
Exbibiticn of Dublin. On 16 Feb. 1S55 stration, or financial Remarks, with occa- 
Pahnerston acceded to office as premier, and sional Observations on Political OcciuTences,’ 

St. Germans retained in the new government 1807. 2. ^Observations on the Fallacy of 

the post of Irish ticeroy, but on tbe recon- ! the supposed Depreciation of the Paper Cur- 
straction of the ministry a few days later, re- rency of the Hingdom, with Reasons for dis- 
tired from office. After his return from Ire- sentmg from the Report of the Bullion Corn- 
land St. Germans was for several years lord mittee,’ ISll ; new edition, wffth answers to 
steward of the household. He was afterwards, criticisms, same year. 3. ^Letters on the 
as long as his health permitted, the queen’s Political and Financial Situation of the Bri- 
confidential adviser at all critical periods, tish Empire in the years 1814, 1815, and 
and especially on family matters. He ac- 181G,’ addressed to the Earl of Liverpool, 
-companied the Prince o*f T\Yles on his tour and published in the ^Pamphleteer’ of those 
through Canada and the United States in dates. Eliot was engaged at the time of his 
ISGO."^ He never ceased to take a deep inte- | death in writing largely for the EEgis,’ a 
rest in public affairs. Though he acted with weekly paper in which he was interested. 

the Hherals on political questions generallj-, Oetoher 1818 , p. 378 ; Obserya- 

Hs adTice was frequently sought hy leaders 3 . jpyg, j F, 

on the opposite side. He declined to join in 

the ‘ Xo Popery ’ agitation in 1850, and pub- ELIOT, GEORGE. [See Ceoss, jMakx 
lished his reasons for objecting to it. He i AxN.] 
spoke seldom, but was generally respected for 

Ms fairness and ability: and lie was a good ELIOT, SiE JOHjY (1592-1632), patriot, 
landlord to his tenantry in Cornwall. He the son of Richard Eliot and his wile Bridget 
was deputy-lieutenant of the county (1841) (Carswell) of Port Eliot, near St. Germans 
and special deputy -warden of the Stannaries in Corn'wall, was horn on or shortly before 
MS52f. He died 7 Oct. 1877. 20 April 1592. The impetuosity which was 

In 1824 he married Lady Jemima Cora- the distinguishing mark of his parliamentary 
Wallis, tMrd daughter and coheiress of career revealed itself in a boyish outbreak, in 
Charles, second and last marquis Cornwallis, wbich be 'wounded a neighbour, Mr. Moyle, 
by his wife, the Lady Louisa Gordon, dangh- ^ho had complained to his father of his ex- 
ter and coheiress of Alexander, fourth duke travagance. It was also in keeping with 
of Gordon- He had issue three sons and his placable disposition that he should be 
one daughter. Granville Charles Cornwallis, sobered by the incident, and should have 
the second son, was a captain in the Cold- craved forgiveness 'for the wrong which he 
sirtfam guards, and was killed at Inkerman, had done. On 4 Dec. 1607 he matriculated 
5 Aov. 1854. William Gordon Cornwallis at Exeter College, Oxford (Boase, Heg. Coll. 
(born 14 Dee. 1829), the eldest son, who Exon. Ixix.), where he remained three years, 
^became fourth Earl of St. Germans, was sum- and though he did not take a degree, his par- 
moned to the House of Lords in 1870 in his Pamentary speeches show^ed the thorongh- 
fatlier s barony of Eliot ; was engaged in tbe 1 ness with which he bad conducted bis studies, 
diplomatic service till 1805; was M.P. for I His religion was deep-seated, thorougbly^pro- 
Devonport from 1SG6 to 1S6S, and died testant in tone, but not careful to take offence 
19 Marcji ISSl. His brother, Henry Corn- ’ at the smaR ceremonial scandals which vexed 
walEs liiiot, became fifth earl. the soul of the ordinary puritan, as long as 

[Ann. Seg. 1S77; Times, 8 Oct, 1S77; reason to think that they did not 

■Western Weekly Ke-ffs, 13 Oet. 1877 ; Hansard’s cover an attempt to reintroduce papal doc- 
Parlmmentary Debates.] G. B. S. trines and practices. 
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^ter leaving tte nniversity Eliot betook 
liiiself to one of the inns of court to master 
so mucli of the law as was then considered 
a necessary part of the education of a gentle- 
man. He" afterwards travelled on the conti- 
nent, where he met George Vilhers, then an 
uihnown youth, and took great pleasure in 
his society. On his return to England in the 

winter of 1611 , he marriedithadagund, daugh- 
ter of Ptichard Gedie of Trebursye, Cornwall. 
In 1614 Eliot sat in the Addled parliament for 
St. Germans. In 1618 he was knighted, and 
in *1619, by the favour of the companion of 
his continental travels, who had now be- 
come Marquis of Buckingham and lord high 
admiral, he was appointed vice-admiral of 
Bevon. He did not sit in the ;parhameiit of 
1621. In 1623, during the absence of his 
patron in Spam, he first came into collision 
with the court. He arrested a pirate named 
Mutt. Hutt, however, had a protector in Sir 
George Calvert, the secretary of state, and 
Eliot was committed to the Marshalsea on 
some trumped-up charges connected wuth the 
arrest. He was only liberated on 23 Dec., 
more than two months after the return of 
Buckingham, who had now become a duke. 

In the parliament of 1624 Eliot sat for the 
Cornish borough of Newport. His maiden 
speech on 27 Feb. at once revealed a pow’er 
of oratory unhke anything which had been 
heard before in the House of Commons. It 
also revealed an independence of character 
which was less unusnal. Eliot sympathised 
deeply with Buckingham’s warlike policy 
directed against Spain, but he had an ideal- 
ist’s reverence for the House of Commons as 
the depository of the wisdom of the nation. 
From first to last he was vehement in sus- 
taining its privileges, sometimes even at the 
expense of wEat might at the time seem 
graver interests. He now asked that the 
question of freedom of speech which had 
been raised in the last days of the parlia- 
ment of 1621 might he finally settled. The 
house was intent on other matters, and Eliot’s 
proposal was shelved in a committee. 

Eliot, as might have been expected, gave 
his voice for a breach wdth Spain. On 24 April 
he called for thanks to the king and prince 
on their declaration that there should be no 
conditions for the catholics in the French 
marriage treaty. Before the prorogation he 
advocated the impeachment of Middlesex. He 
was still an adherent of Buckingham, and was 
marked out for a place in his cortege if he had, 
as was intended, gone to France, shortly after 
the accession of Charles I, to fetch the future 
queen, the Princess Henrietta Maria. On 
1 AprE 1625 he wrote to the duke to assure 
him that he hoped to become ‘ wholly devoted 


to the contemplation of his excellence.’ In the 
parliament of 1625, the first parhament of the 
new reign, Eliot again represented Nevrport. 
On 23 June he spoke for the purity and unity 
of religion, arguing for the enforcement of the 
laws against the catholics . It was probably the 
tolerance shown hy Charles to the catholics, 
in defiance of his promise made to the last 
parliament, which roused Eliot’s suspicions 
of his government. He took a strong part 
against Wentworth in the case of a disputed 
election. On 8 July, when it was known 
that Buckingham had advised Charles to ask 
for a grant of money for the war in addition 
to the two subsidies which had been akeady 
voted, Eliot was chosen to remonstrate with 
the duke, evidently as a person who wms still 
on good terms with him. The arguments 
xvhich he used to induce Buckingham to 
abandon the demand which had been made 
for further subsidies avoided the main point 
at issue, the necessity or otherwise of a large 
grant for the service of the wmr, and may, 
therefore, give rise to a suspicion that though 
Eliot already shared the general opinion as to 
Buckingham’s incompetency as a war mini- 
ster, he did not like to tell him this to his 
face. On 6 Aug., after the adjournment to 
Oxford, he appeared for the last time as a me- 
diator, declaring his distrust in a war policy 
which extended to Denmark, Savoy, Ger- 
many, and France, but throwing the blame 
of the late miscarriages, not on Bucking- 
ham, but on the navy commissioners. An 
attempt which was subsequently made to in- 
duce Buckingham to make concessions broke 
down on the duke’s persistence, with Charles’s 
support, in refusing to admit to the direction 
of alfairs counsellors who might have the con- 
fidence of the House of Commons. It was 
this refusal which marks Eliot’s final breach 
with him. Yet, though iu the warm debates 
which followed he had taken up some notes 
of Sir Pt. Cotton, and had wmrked them up 
into a speech of bitter invective against the 
duke, he allowed his words to remain un- 
spoken, and contented himself wdth watching 
events during the remainder of the session 
(see Gakdinee, Hist, of Bngland, 1603-42^ 
V. 425). 

In the wunter which follow^ed, Eliot was 
witness of the miserable condition of the 
men who had returned from the Cadiz voyage, 
and who, ill-clothed andhalf-starved, crowded 
the streets of Plymouth. Accordingly, when 
he was elected to the new parliament which 
met in 1626, this time as member for St. Ger- 
mans, he came to it entirely estranged from 
the man whom he had for many years regarded 
with affection. Eliot was not one whose feel- 
ings were ever at a moderate heat. He had the 
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oratorical temperament, and as soon as lie dis- 
trusted Bncking'liaiii lie believed liim capable 
of tbe TTorst crimes. He could not conceiTe 
him as be really Tvas, incapable and vain, yet 
animated i^itb a sincere desire to ser^’e his 
country in displaying bis o'wm power. He 
set bini down as a traitor who was prepared 
deliberately to sacrifice national interests in 
order to enrich and aggrandise himself and 
bis kindred. 

Ehot’s conviction of Bnckingham’s mis- 
demeanors was increased by the circum- 
stances under which the parliament of 1656 
opened. Charles, in order to rid bimseK of 
opposition, bad kept at a distance from West- 
minster those among the members of the last 
parliament who bad most severely criticised 
bis policy by naming them sheriffs of their re- 
spective counties. It was therefore upon Eliot, 
who had been allowed to come to parliament, 
as having taken no part in that criticism, that 
the leadership of the new bouse fell. He 
began by calling for inq niry into the causes of 
the recent disaster, and when the committee 
which conducted the examination came upon 
traces of the misdeeds of the duke, he was iu- 
clined to exaggerate them, sometimes from 
mere want of knowledge of the circumstances 
under which Buckingham had acted. He 
soon came to the conclusion that the favou- 
rite, having dragged England into a war with 
Spain, was now about to drag her into a war 
with France, simply in order to fill bis purse 
with the tenths of prize goods which were 
the perquisite of the lord high admiral. On 
27 March he made a furious attack on Buck- 
ingham, and Charles, having intervened, per- 
suaded the house on 4 April to present a re- 
monstrance, asserting its right to question the 
highest subjects of the crown. It was a claim 
to render ministerial responsibility once more a 
reality, and thereby indirectly to make parlia- 
ment supreme. He had already persuaded the 
house to vote a resolution granting subsidies, 
but to postpone the bringing in of the bill 
which alone could give legality to the reso- 
lution, and thus to dangle before the king’s 
eyes the expectation of receiving supplies of 
war in order to induce him to abandon Buck- 
ingham. 

As Charles was not to be persuaded, the 
impeachment ofBuckingham, which had long 
been threatened, took its course. It was 
carried to the lords on 8 May by eight ma- 
naprs, of whom Eliot was one. It was on 
Eliot that devolved on 10 May the duty of 
summing up the charges, and in doing so he 
compared Buckingham to Sejanus. On the 
llth Hiot was sent to the Tower, together 
with Sir Dudley Digges. The commons refused 
to proceed to business till their members were 


released. Digges was set free on the 16th 
and Eliot on the 19th. They were the last 
members ever imprisoned for words spoken 
in parliament. As Charles could not stop 
the impeachment in any other way, he dis- 
solved parliament on 15 June. 

When the session wms ended Eliot was dis- 
missed from the justiceship of the peace and 
the vice-admiralty of Devon, and in 1657 was 
imprisoned in the Gatehouse for refusing to 
pay his share of the forced loan. He was 
aheratedwhen it became evident that another 
parhament must he summoned, and when 
Charles’s third parliam ent met ,17 March 1628, 
Eliot sat in it as member for the county of 
Cornwall. He at once joined in the "cry 
against arbitrary taxation, and made his voice 
heard from time to time, though during the 
earlier part of the session the house was more 
inclined to follow Wentwmrth, who, though 
equally firm in his resolution to procure a 
removal of the subjects’ grievances, was less 
incisive than Eliot in his mode of dealing with 
the king. On 5 May Wentworth’s leadership 
came to an end, upon Charles’s refusal to 
concede his demands, and Ehot then came to 
the front, and joined Coke and the lawyers in 
promoting the Petition of Bight, and in re- 
fusing to agree to anything short of its full 
acceptance by the king. When, after the 
king’s first answer, that acceptance appeared 
unlikely, Eliot called upon the house to draw 
up a remonstrance, and, being interrupted by 
the speaker in a hostile allusion to Bucking- 
ham, refused to continue a speech in which 
he was not free to express all his mind. The 
king for once gave way, and on 7 June gave 
his assent to the Petition of Bight. During 
the short remainder of the session Eliot con- 
tinued the assault on Bncldngham. 

In the session of 1629, after Buckingham’s 
murder, Eliot led the attack upon the Ar- 
minians and ceremonialists, who were, as 
, he held, nnprotestantising the doctrine and 
' the services of the church, He pointed out 
that those who professed the opinions against 
which the House of Commons protested had 
been chosen for preferment in the church, 
and he proposed to meet the one-sided favour 
of the king by an equally one-sided proscrip- 
tion by parliament. He found, however, that 
it was easier to point out who were to be 
excluded from office in the church than it was 
to define the doctrines which were to be alone 
accepted. The house followed him in sum- 
moning to its bar some of the inculpated per- 
sons j but before they appeared on tne scene a 
new question arose. The claim of the king 
to levy provisionally tonnage and poundage 
without consent of parliament was disputed, 
and while Pym wished to discuss the legal 
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t|uestion, Eliot preferred first to take in 
kand a question of privilege vrliich had arisen 
ky tke seizure of the goods of a member 
of the house who had refused to pay the 
duties. The officers of the customs who had 
effected the seizure were summoned to the 
bar, but the king intervened, and directed the 
adioumment of the house, that an attempt 
might be made in the interval to discover a 
compromise. On his direction of a second 
adioumment on 2 March, the speaker was 
held down in his chair, while Eliot, amidst 
increasing tumult, read out three resolutions 
which were intended to call the attention 
of the country to the king’s proceedings in 
respect to religion and taxation. The resolu- 
tions were actually put by Holies, just as the 
king arrived to prorogue parliament. 

On T March Eliot, with eight other mem- 
bers, was sent to the Tower, and on the 10th 
parliament was dissolved. "When on the 18th 
Ehot was examined as to his conduct, he re- 
plied : ‘ I refuse to answer, because I hold 
that it is against the privilege of parliament 
to speak of anything which was done in the 
house.’ Eliot’s position was that he was ac- 
countable to the house only, and that no 
power existed with a constitutional right to 
inquire into his conduct in it. Charles struck 
at Eliot not merely as a political antagonist, 
but as the assailant of Buckingham, and in 
his anger described him as ‘ an outlawed man, 
desperate in mind and fortune.’ 

With all their wish to strike at Eliot and 
his fellows, the crown lawyers had some diffi- 
culty in discovering the best method of pro- 
cedure. Thev did not like to accuse them 
ot words spoken in the house, and it was not 
till October that Attorney-general Heath de- 
termined to bring an information against 
Ehot, Holies, and Valentine in tbe court of 
king’s bench. On 29 Oct. Eliot was removed 
to the Marshalsea, a prison s] 3 ecially con- 
nected with that court. On 26 Jan. 1630 the 
three appeared at the bar of the king’s bench. 
The charge against them was not that they 
had spoken certain words, but that they had 
formed a conspiracy to resist the king’s law- 
ful order, to calumniate the ministers of the 
crown, and to assanlt the speaker. The court 
decided that it had jurisdiction in the case. 
Eliot simply continued to refuse to acknow- 
ledge that jurisdiction, and on 12 Eeb. was 
sentenced, in his absence throngb illness, to a 
fine of 2fl00l. 

Eliot was once more sent back to the Tower. 
A word of acknowledgment that he was in 
the wrong would have given him his hberty, 
but for him to make that acknowledgment 
was to surrender those privileges of parliament 
which in his eyes were equivalent to the 


liberties of the nation. He solaced himself 
in his confinement by writing an account of 
the first parliament of Charl.es I, under the 
title of the ^ Negotium Posteroriim,’ and a po- 
litical-philosophical treatise, which he styled 
^ The Monarchy of Man.’ Eliot was not a 
republican. His ideal state was one in which 
the king governed with very extended powers, 
but in which he received enlightenment by 
constantly listening to the advice of parlia- 
ment. Eliot’s revolutionary work, in short, 
was rather in tendency than in deliberate 
j udgment . The result of his action, if carried 
on by his successors, would be the subordi- 
nation of the crown to parliament ; but he 
was an enthusiastic orator rather than a lo- 
gical thinker, and he was himself unconscious 
of the complete change in the balance of force 
Avhich his genius was creating. It was left 
for Pym to systematise that which had been 
sketched out by Eliot. 

The spring of 1632 saw Eliot in the be- 
ginning of a consumption. In a letter to 
Hampden, written on 29 March, he expressed 
his abounding cheerfulness in contemplation 
of God’s goodness towards him. In October 
he petitioned for leave to go into the country 
for the benefit of his health. As he still 
refused to acknowledge that he had erred, 
Charles rejected his petition, and on 27 Nov. 
he died, the implacable king closed his ears 
to a request of Ms son for permission to trans- 
port his corpse to Port Eliot. ^ Let Sir J ohn 
Eliot,’ he wrote on the petition, ^ be buried in 
the chiirch of that jparisb where he died.’ By 
his wife, who died in 1628, Eliot had five 
sons and four daughters. John, the eldest 
son, was M.P. for St. Germans from 1660 
till 1678, and died in 1685. Elizabeth, the 
eldest daughter, married Colonel Nathaniel 
Eiennes. 

The following works by Eliot were pri- 
vately printed for tbe first time from manu- 
scripts at Port Eliot by Dr. Grosart : 1. ^The 
Monarcbie of Man,’ 1879. 2. ‘An Apology 
for Socrates (being a vindication of Sir J. E. 
by himself),’ and ‘Negotium Posterorum,’ 
1S81. 3. ‘Be Jure Majestatis, a Political 
Treatise of Government,’ and the ‘Letter- 
book of Sir John Eliot,’ 1882. 

[The materials for Eliot’s Life are to be found 
in Forster’s Life of Sir John Eliot. Eor criti- 
cisms on that work, see Gardiner’s Hist, of Eng- 
land, 1603-4-2, vols. Y-vii. passim.] S. E. G. 

ELIOT, JOHN (160-1-1690), styled ‘ the 
Indian Apostle’ (T. Thobowgood, Je2vs in 
Ameyica, 1660, p. 24) and by Winslow ‘ the 
Indian evangelist,’ was born either at Wid- 
ford, Hertfordshire, where he was baptised 
on 5 Aug. 1604, or at Nazing, where his father 
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Iked (W. TViyiEES, Memorials of the Fd- 
arm Fathers. ISSd, p. 26). He '^ras tlie son 
of Bennett Eliot, a yeoman holding land in 
the parishes of "V^ are, 'SS idford, Hunsdon, and 
Eastwich in the same county, who bequeathed 
S; will, dated 5 Hoy. Hidl, 8/. of the profits 
of these lands for the ^inamtenance of his 
son John at Cambridge Emiversity (f^^.pp. 39- 
4fi John Eliot entered as a pensioner at 
Jesus CoEege, 20 Harch 1619, and took his 
degi'ee in 1622, He was for some years usher 
in a school at Little Baddow, near Chelms- 
ford, kept by the Eey, Thomas Hooker, after- 
wards ( 16331 pastor of the First Church at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Cotton Mather 
owned a'ruanuscript aceoiint of this school 
written by Eliot, whose leaning towards non- 
conformity commenced under Hookers ad- 
ministration (ftlagaalia Cliristi Americana^ 
1702, bk. iii. p. 59 ). Eliot had taken orders 
in the church of England, but liis opinions 
led him to quit- his natiye country. He landed 
at Boston in Hew England on 4 Hoy. 1631 
(John ATi^tTimor, Mist, of Few JEngland, 
Boston, 1S53, i. 76), going oyer in the same 
ship with Goyernor Winthrop’s wife^ and 
children. Three brothers and three sisters 
went with hiin either then or shortly after- 
wards. ‘ He adjoyned to the church at Boston, 
and there exercised in the absens of hlr. 
Wilson, the pastrjr of that church, who had 
gone back to England’ (Eliot’s own ‘ Church 
Tlecord; reprinted in Ileport of the Boston 
Jttcord Cijmrmssioners, Boc. 114, 1880, and 
portions in IVhi'f Bjigland Mist, mid Genealog. 
Ilegister,Yol. xxxiii. 1879). He was so much 
liked that ■ though Boston laboured all they 
could, both with tbe congregation of Boxbury 
and wit hMr. Eliot himself, alleging their want 
of liim, and the coyenant between them, &c., 
yet he could not be diyerted from accepting 
the call of Boxbury’ (Wixtheop, History^ 
i. Ill }. Before leaying England Eliot was 
engaged to be married to Hanna Miimford 
or Momitford, who followed him a year after 
Ms arriyal in the colony, and to whom he 
was married on 4 Sept. 1632, or rather Octo- 
ber, says Sayage {[Genealog. Diet. ii. 109). 
This was the first marriage recorded in Box- 
bury. On *5 Hot. following he was est ahlished 
a weacher’ of the church at Boxbirry, an 
office he continued until his death, and at 
once began to manifest that loye of learning, 
deyoiion to religious obligations, andchiyabric 
ardour for the temtjoral and spiritual welfare 
of the Indians, wnich always distinguished 
him. In 1634, haying censured the conduct 
of the colonial goyernment in concluding a 
treaty with the T'equots without consulting 
the whole community, he was called upon 
publicly to retract Ms observations. He was 


a witness against the religious enthusiast 
Mrs. Hutchinson, on her trial in Hoyember 
1637 (T. Hutchixsox, JMistory of the Fro- 
I'ince of Massachusetts Bay from 1628 to 1749 
1768, ii. 494). With Bichard Mather and his 
colleague, Thomas W eld, he helped to prepare 
the English metrical version of the Psalms, 
orinted by Stephen Dave [q. y.] in 1G40, and 
known as the ^ Bay Psalm Book,’ the first 
hook printed in Hew England. 

Eliot states that he set himself to learn 
the Indian language with the assistance of 
‘ a pregnant-witted young man, who had been 
a servant in an English house, who pretty 
well understood his own language, and had 
a clear pronimciation’ {The Lidiaa Grammar 
begun, 1666, p. 66) He studied two years 
before he allowed himself to preach. His 
first pastoral visit to the Indians was on 
23 Oct. 1646, at a place afterwards called 
Nonant urn, on the borders of Hewton and 
Watertown, Massachusetts. Here he deli- 
vered a long sermon in the natiye dialect, 
but prayed in English. Three other meetings 
were held, and the Indians are reported to 
have taken a lively interest in the proceedings. 
A practical step towards the civilisation of 
his converts was taken by Eliot in establish- 
ing settlements, giving them industrial occu- 
pations, clearings, houses, and clothes. They 
ultimately enjoyed some kind of self-govern- 
ment, with the comforts and securities of 
white citizens. He thought it ^ absolutely 
necessary to cany on civility with religion.’ 
The work was regarded with approval by his 
brother ministers, and money to found schools 
was sent by well-wishers even from England. 
An order of the home parliament was passed 
on 17 March 1647 requiring the committee 
onforeign plantations to prepare an ordinance 
^ for the encouragement and advancement of 
learning and piety in N ew England ’(Feakcis, 
p. 132). An ordinance was passed on 27 July 
1649 for the advancement of civilisation and 
Christianity among the Indians, and ‘ A Cor- 
poration for the Promoting and Propagating 
the Gospel among the Indians of New Eng- 
land’ was instituted. The first township of 
^ praying Indians ’ was at Natick, where in 
1651 a considerable number were established. 
A dozen more settlements were founded under 
the care of Eliot, who sought for the support 
of the general court in his proceedings. While 
fulfillmg his duties at Boxbury he visited 
Natick once a fortnight, riding horseback 
across open country. He begged clothing 
and other necessaries for Ms pupils. A water- 
drinker and abhorrer of smoking himself, he 
did not forbid Ms converts either wine or 
tobacco. The papooses always found small 
gifts in Ms deep pockets. The medicine men 
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and sacliems were hostile, and King Philip 
refused to entertain the English missionaries. 

A considerable sum of money was transmitted 
to America from the corporation in London. 
Salaries were paid to preachers (Eliot in 1662 
receiTinsf 50/.), an Indian college erected, 
schools founded, and the expenses of print- 
ing translations defrayed by the corporation, 
which was kept informed by Eliot of his pro- 
gress (see letters in Hist. Soc. Froc., 

Kovember ISi 9, and Eiech, JLife of l^oylOj 
1772, pp. ccT-xiv). After the Eestoration, 

‘ the corporation being dead in law,’ Eobert 
Boyle procured a charter re-estahlishing its 
rights ( Bieoh, Life, p. Ixriii). The history of 
the missionary labours of Eliot and others 
is detailed in'^the series of Indian tracts’ 
described below. 

* The Christian Commonwealth ’was printed 
in London by a friend of tbe author in 1659. 
On IS March 1660 the governor and council 
in Kew England found it ^ full of seditious 
principles and notions . . . especially against 
the government established in their native 
country’ (Fexeois, p. 210). Eliot recanted 
before the court, which suppressed the book. 
The first Indian church was founded at Katick 
in 16C0; the ecclesiastical organisation con- 
tinued until the death of the last native 
pastor in 1710. 

All this time the great work of Eliot’s life, 
the translation of the Bible, was slowly pro- 
gressing, in spite of his missionary labours and ' 
family cares. His earliest published volume in 
the Indian language was a catechism, printed 
in 1653, and five years later a translation of i 
some psalms in metre. The two hooks are 
described by Thomas as having been printed 
at Cambridge by Green, but no copy of either 
can be traced (Printing, i. 65, 66, ii, 311, 312). 
The version of the whole Bible in the dialect 
of the Massachusetts Indians was finished hy | 
December 1658, and the corp oration inLondon J 
was at the expense of putting the first sheet 
of the Kew Testament into type before 7 Sept. ' 
1659. Samuel Green, successor to Stephen 
Daye, was the first printer, and was after- 
wards helped by Marmaduke Johnson. By 
6 Sept. 1661 the Kew Testament was com- 
pleted, and a copy sent hy the commissioners 
to Charles II and others. Two years later the 
whole Bible was completed, being the first ever 
printed on the American continent. The com- 
missioners directed that a metrical version of 
the Dsalms should he added. There is a page 
of ^ Catechism ’ or rules for holy living. The 
paper is of good quality, of ‘ pot quarto ’ size, 
the type ‘full-faced bourgeois on brevier body’ 
(Tb[om;a.s, ii. 314). Seventeen years after- 
wards a new edition was called for, and with 
the help of the Eev. John Cotton of Plymouth 


Eliot undertook a thorough revision. Green^, 
the printer, and a native journeyman began 
the New Testament in 1680, and finished it 
about the end of the following year. The 
Old Testament was in coui'se of printing from 
1682 to 1685. The Psalms and ‘ Catechism’ 
are included as in the first edition. It was 
produced at a cheaper jorice than its prede- 
cessor. Some well-used copies are preserved 
hearing the names of long-forgotten Indian 
owners. Nine hundred pounds were forwarded 
hy the corporation towards the expenses, to 
which Eliot himself contributed part of his 
modest salary. This marvellous monument 
of laborious piety is of considerable linguistic 
value, although no one using the language 
has been living for many years. The first 
edition is very rare, and good co oies have sold 
for over 200/. The second edition is also 
eagerly sought for hy American collectors. 
Baxter states that after Eliot had sent the king 
first the New Testament and then the w’hole 
Bible in the Indian’s language, ‘ next he 
would print my “ Call to the Unconverted” 
and the “ Practice of Piety.” But Mr. Boyle 
sent him word it would be better taken here 
if the “ Practice of Piety ” were printed before 
anything of mine’ (Reliquica Bcavteriance, 
1696, pp. 290-1). .The translation of Baxter’s 
‘Call’ was, however, printed about the middle 
of 16G4. An abridged version of Bayly’s 
‘ Practice of Piety,’ a work of extraordinary 
popularity in its original form, appeared in 
1605, as weE as Eliot’s ‘Communion of 
Churches,’ defending the utility of councils 
or synods ; ‘ although a few" copies of this 
small script are printed,’ the preface states 
‘yet it is not published, only committed pri- 
vately to some godly and able hands.’ 

Withhis sons John (1636-1668) and Joseph 
(1638-1694) (SiELEV, Harvard GraduateR, 
Cambr. 1873, i.476, 530), who helped him in 
his versions, he had long talked over a pro- 
posal to put the dialect of the Indians into 
grammatical form, and, upon the suggestion 
of Boyle, printed, in 1666, ‘ The Indian Gram- 
mar begun,’ described in the dedication to him 
and the corporation as ‘ an essay imto this diflS.- 
cult service . . . some hones and ribs prepara- 
tory at least for such awwk. It is not worthy 
the name of a grammar.’ The ‘ Indian Primer ’ 
(1669) and ‘Logiek Primer’ (1672) were 
written for the native proselytes. In 1674 
the number of ‘ praying Indians ’ was esti- 
mated at 3,600 (N. Moeto2T, New Pnglayid's 
Mejnorial, Boston, 1826, pp. 407-15). Dur- 
ing King Philip’s war (1675-6) many fell 
victims to the suspicion both of their own 
, countrymen as well as of the colonists, al- 
' though they fought on the side of the English. 
The progress of Christianity among them never 
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r 6 C 0 T 6 r 6 cI from tli6 blow. In tlio autunLiL of 
1675 tbe ^^'atick Indians were removed to 
Deer Island, ^patientlv, kumbly, and piously, 
without complaining against ye English,’ says 
Eliot. In May 1678, when the exiles returned 
to Is'atick, one-fourth of all the natives in New 
England were considered to have been civi- 
lised, hut their extinction was rapid after 
Eliot s death. One of his latest acts was to 
give by deed in 1689 seventy-five acres of land 
for the teaching of Indians and negroes in 
Roxbury. Down to 1 733 all the town o&cers 
of Natick were Indians, who thirty yearslater 
were reduced to a single family. At the cele- 
bration in 1846 of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of Eliot’s first service one young girl 
was the sole sundving native representative. 

‘ The Harmony of the Gospels ’ (1678) is 
a life of Jesns Christ with practical remarks. 
Eliot's tender solicitude for the natives was 
imbounded. Eor those taken prisoners in war 
he had the same active kindness as for his 
own converts. Meriting to Boyle, 27 Nov. 
1683, he requested him to use his influence 
to redeem some enslaved captives who had 
been carried to Tangiers {Life^ p. ccx). He 
was visited by John Dunton [q. v.] in 1685, 
who states, ^ He was pleased to receive me 
with abundance of respect’ {Life and Errors , 
i. 115), and of the Indians, M have been an 
eve-witness of the wonderful success which 
the gospel of peace has had amongst them ’ 
(ib. p. 121). Leusden dedicated his Hebrew- 
English Psalter (1688) to Eliot, Matber, 
in giving Leusden at Utrecht, 12 July 1687, 
un account of Eliot’s labours, describes him 
as formerly preaching once a fortnight, ‘ but 
now he is weakned with labours and old 

age, being in the 84th year of his age, and 
preachetli not to the Indians oftner than once 
in two months’ (Magnalia, 1702, bk. iii. 

pp. 194-5). Eliot himself says to Boyle, 
7 July 16SS, M am drawing home’ (Biech, 
p. ccxiii ). The latest of his translations, that 
of Shepard’s ‘ Sincere Convert,’ was printed 
in 1689, and revised for the press by the Rev. 
■Grindall Rawson, an active missionary among 
the Indians. Eliot’s last words were ^Wel- 
-come joy.’ He died at Roxbury 20 May 
1690, aged 86, and was buried in the parish 
tomb in the old burying-ground. Monu- 
ments to his memory have been erected in 
the Forest Hills cemetery, Roxbury, in the 
Indian cemetery at South Natick, at Can- 
ton, Mass.^ and at Newton, near the site of 
Ms first Nonantmn preaching. His ‘ dear, 
faithful, pious, prudent, prayerful wife,’ as he 
called her, died three years before him. They 
had six children, a daughter and five sons, 
of whom one alone survived the parents 
{Saj ABB^G enealogical Dictionary j ii. 109-10). 


This was the Rev. Joseph Eliot, minister nf 
Guilford, Conn., from 1604 to 1694 who 
graduated at Harvard in 1658, and whose 
son, Jared (1085-1763), is known as a theo- 
logian, physician, agriculturist, author, and 
friend of Franklin. Other American descen- 
dants of John Eliot are Fitzgreene Halleck 
the poet (1790-1867), Professor Elisha Mit- 
chei:, geologist (1793-1857), Charles Wyllvs 
Elliott, author (1817-1883), and Ethehnda 
Eliot Beers, poetess (1827-1879), 

The authenticity of the portrait belono-incr 
to the "Whiting family is c oubtful. A .?ood 
engi’aving from it is in the ' Century Mao-a- 
zine,’ May 1883. A chair which belonged'^to 
Eliot is preserved in the First Church in 
Dorchester, Mass, A bureau considered to 
have been bis is described in ^New England 
Hist, and Gen. Register,’ October 1855 and 
January 1858. The position of his estate and 
house in Roxbury is pointed out by Drake 
{Tozon of Roxbury. 1878, pp. 174-5). 

^ Since the death of the apostle Paul,’ 
proclaims Everett, ^a nobler, truer, and 
warmer spirit than John Eliot never lived’ 
{Address at Bloody Brook, in Orations, Bos- 
ton, 1836, p. 614). This is no modern sen- 
timental rhetoric. Eliot’s contemporaries 
speak of him in enthusiastic terms. ‘He 
tiat would write of Eliot,’ says Mather, 
‘must write of charity or say nothing ; ’ and 
Baxter, ‘ There was no man on earth whom 
I honour’d above him’ {Maynalia, bk. iii. 
p. 210). He was the first to carry the gospel 
to the red man, and perhaps the earliest who 
championed the negro . Strangers with whom 
he came in contact spoke of the peculiar 
charm of his manners. He united fervent 
piety and love of learning to burning enthu- 
siasm for evangelisation, these qualities being 
tempered with worldly "wisdom and shrewd 
common sense. Taking into consideration 
the nature of his life, his literary activity is 
remarkable. No name in tbe early history 
of New England is more revered than Ms. 
Eliot^ was truly of a saintly type, without 
fanaticism, spiritual pride, or ambition. 

The following is a list of the ‘ Indian tracts’ 
already referred to. Most of them contain 
letters of Eliot, and some are wholly from 
Ms pen : 1. ‘ Good Newes from New Eng- 
land, by EMward] W[inslow],’ London, 
1624, 4to. 2. ‘New England’s First Fruits,’ 
London, 1643, 4to (anonymous). 8. ^ The 
Day-breaking, if not the Sun-rising, of the 
Gospel with the Indians in New England,’ 
London, 1647, 4to (erroneously ascribed to 
Eliot, says Francis, p. 346). 4. ‘The Cleare 
Sun-shine of the Gospel breaking forth upon 
the Indians in New England, by T. Shepard,’ 
London, 1648, 4to (contains letter of Eliot; 
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reprinted in T. Shepard’s ' Works,’ toL ii.)^ 
5. ‘'The Glorious Prog^ress of the Gospel 
among’st the Indians in New England, by 
E. T\^nslow,’ London, 1649, 4to (with three 
letters by Eliot). 6. ^ The Light appearing 
ifiore anil more towards the Perfect Lay, 
published by H. Whitfield, ’London, 1651, 4to 
(contains five letters from Eliot). 7. ‘Strength 
out of Weakness, ora Glorious Manifestation 
of the further Progresse of the Gospel/ 
London, 1652, 4to (the first published by 
the ‘ Corporation ; ’ three editions in the same 
Tear ; with two letters from Eliot). 8. ^ Tears 
of Eepentance, or a further Narrative of the 
Progress of the Gospel, related by Mr. Eliot 
and'Mr. Mayhew/ London, 1653, 4to (pub- 
lished by the ‘Corporation’). 9. ‘A late 
and further Manifestation of the Progress 
of the Gospel amongst the Indians in New 
England, related by Mr. John Eliot,’ London, 
1655, 4to. 10. ‘A further Accompt of the 
Progresse of the Gospel amongst the Indians 
in New England, by J. Eliot,’ London, M. 
Simmons, 1659, 4to (*' This tract I have never 
seen,’ PKiycis, p. 349). 11. ‘A further Ac- 
count of the Progress of the Gospel amongst 
the Indians in New England, being a relation 
of the Confessions made by several Indians 
sent out by Mr. J. Eliot,’ London, J. Macock, 
1060, 4to (not the same as No. 10, unmen- 
tioned by Marvin or Dexter, copy in Brit. 
3Ius.) I 2 . ‘A Briefe Narrative of the Pro- 
gress of the Gospel among the Indians, 1670, 
given in by Mr. Eliot,’ London, 1671, 4to (‘a 
small tract of 11 pp. which I have been unable 
to find ... it was probably the first publica- 
tion of the Corporation after their charter was 
confirmed or renewed by Charles II’ (Erxit- 
f.'is, p, 349, reprinted with introduction by 
W.T.R. Marvin, Boston, 1868, 4to). 13. ‘An 
Historical Account of the Doings and Suffer- 
ings of the Christian Indians in New England 
in 1675-7 ’ (presented to the ‘ Corporation’ 
by Daniel Gookin, printed in ‘ Collections of 
Amer. Antic. Soc.,’ vol. ii., 1836, contains 
letterfrom Eliot). 14, ‘A Letter about the 
Present State of Christianity among the Chris- 
tianized Indians of New England, written to 
Sir William Ashhurst, governour of the Cor- 
poration,’ Boston, 1705, 18mo (this may he 
added to the series). Nos. 1, 4, 5, G, 7, 8, 9, 
reprinted in ‘ Mass. Hist. Soc. Collections,’ 
1st ser. vol. viii., 2nd ser. vol. ix., 3rd ser. 
vol. iv., Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, in Sabin’s ‘ Re- 
prints.’ 

Eliot’s pther works are : 1. ^ A Catechism 
in the In^han Language/ Cambridge, S. Green, 
1653. (No copy of this is Imown. The same 
printer issued a second edition of one thousand 
copies in 1662, and a third or fourth in 1687, 
all at the expense of the ‘ Corporation,’ see 

tol. xyit. 


J. H. Trttjibull, Origin and Early Progress of 
J7>55fo725,Worc.l874, from Proceedings 
of Amer. Antiq. Soc. No. 61,* and I. Thomas, 
Printing in America^ 1874, i, 65, &c. ii. 311, 
313). 2. ‘ Psalms in metre in the Indian 
Language,’ Cambridge, 1658 (no copy known; 
mentioned by Eliot in a note to the ‘ Corpo- 
ration,’ 28 Dec. 1628, and in the Treasurer’s 
Account, 16 Sept. 1659, see Trumbull, p. 34). 

3. ‘ The Christian Commonwealth, or the Civil 
Policy of the Rising Kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
written before the interruption of the govern- 
ment by Mr. John Eliot, teacher of the church 
of Christ at Roxbury in New England, and 
now published (after his consent given) by 
a server of the season,’ London [1659~, 4ta 
(see Mass. Mist. Soc. Cull. 3rd ser. yoL Lx.) 

4. ‘The Learned Conjectures of Rev. John 
Eliot touching the Americans ’ Tvere included 
in ‘ J 6WS in America,’ by T. Thorowgood, Lon- 
don, 1660, 4to. 5. ‘ A Christian Covenanting 
Confession ’ [Cambridge, 1661], small 4to (one 
page, only two copies known, not alike, see 
Trumbull, p. 36). 6, ‘The New Testament 
translated into the Indian Language, and 
ordered to be printed by the Commissioners 
of the United Colonies in NewEngland at the 
charge and with the consent of the Corpora- 
tion in England for the Propagation of the 
Gospel amongst the Indians in New Eng- 
land/ Cambridge, S. Green and M. Johnson, 
1661, 4to (with title-page in English and 
Indian, ‘ W’’usknWiittestamentum,’ &c., some 
copies have dedication to Charles II (see 
Trumbull, pp. 35-6; and Thomas, i. 66 
and App.) ; a second edition of 2,500 copies 
was printed in 1680-1, at Cambridge, without 
printer’s name, five hundred of them were 
bound up with the Indian catechism (1 p.) 
and the remainder issued with the second 
edition of the complete Bible in 1685). 

7. ‘Psalms of David in Indian Verse,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1661-3, 4to (translated from New 
England version: bound up with No. 8). 

8. ‘ The Holy Bible, containing the Old 

Testament and the New, translated into the 
Indian Language, and ordered to be printed 
by the Commissioners of the United Colonies 
in New England, at the charge and with the 
consent of the Corporation in England,’ &c., 
Cambridge, S. GreenandM. Johnson, 1663, 4to 
(with Indian title-page,‘MamusseW unneetu- 
panatamwe up-Biblum God,’ &c., see Trum- 
bull ; O’Callaghax, American Bibles ; Hist. 
Mag. ii. 306-8, iii. 87-8; a second edition 
was published at Cambridge by Green in 
1685, 4to). 9. ‘ The Psalter, translated into 

the Indian Language,’ Cambridge, S. Green, 
1664, sm. 8vo (150 pp., five hiindi*ed copies 
printed, which Trumbull (p. 38) considers 
were worked from the forms used for the 
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Old Testamentj and tliat tliey Trere printed 
in 1063). 10. ‘ T^’eKkomaonganooa asquam 

Peantogig kalx asqnam Quinnuppegig/ &c., 
Cambridge, II. Johnson, 1661, Svo ('trans- 
lation of Baxter’s ^ Call to the Uncon- 
Terted,’ not one of the one thousand copies 
printed for the ‘ Corporation ’ is known to 
exist ; reissued in 1G8S). 11. ^ Communion 

of Churches, or the Divine Management of 
Gospel Churches hy the Ordinance of Coun- 
cils, constituted in order according to the 
Scriptures/ Cambridge, M. Johnson, 1665, 
8vo (very rare; the first American privately 
printed hook). IS. ^ Manitowompae Poman- 
tamoonk Sanipwshanam Christianoh,' &c., 
Cambridge, S. Green, 1665, sm. Svo (trans- 
lation for the ^Corporation’ of Bishop Lewis 
Bayly’s ‘Practice of Piety ; ’ again in 1685 
and 1687). 13. ' The Book of Genesis and 
the Gospel of Matthew in the Indian Lan- 
guage/ Cambridge, S. Green, 1665 (mentioned 
by Thomas (Frmtinf/. ii. 315), but no copy 
known). 11. ‘ Tbe Indian Grammar begun, 
or an essay to bring the Indian Language into 
niles,’ Cambridge, M. Johnson, 1666, Ito (de- 
dicat ed to B. Boyle and the ^ Corporation/ very 
scarce, five hundred copies printed ; Thomas 
cannot have seen a copy, as he only (p. 68) 
mentions an unknown edition of 1661 of 
about GO pp. ; new edition by P. S. Du Pon- 
ceau, Boston, 1822). 15. ‘ The IndianPrimer, 
or the way of training up youth of India in 
the knowledge of God,’ Cambridge, 1669, 
21mo (the only known copy is in the library 
of the university of Edinburgh, see Teum- 
BFLL, p. 40). 16. ‘ Indian Dialogues,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1071, square 16mo (copies in Bodleian 
and Lenox Libraries). 17.^ The Logick Primer, 
some logical notions to initiate the Indians 
in the knowledge of the rule of reason, and 
to know how to make use thereof, especially 
for the instruction of such as are teachers 
arnon^ th.eni, composed for the use of the 
Praying Indians’ [Cambridgel M. J[]ohnsonl, 
10i2, 32mo (in Indian, with interlinear 
translation, copies in the Bodleian and the 
British lluseum). IS. ^ The Harmony of the 
Gospels, in the History of the Humiliation 
and SuiFerings of Jesus Christ from his In- 
carnation to Ms Death and Burial,’ Boston 
J. Foster, lb< 8, Ito. 19. LA. Brief Answer 
to a small book by John Noreot on Infant 
Baptism, Boston, 1679, Svo (Lenox copy 
unique). 20. -'Dying Speeches of several 
Indians/ Cambridge [about 1680], 18mo 
(Lenox copy unique ; reprinted in ''Sabbath 
at Home,’ „S68, p. 333, and partly in Dimton’s 
^Letters,’ Prince Soc. 1867). 21. ' Shepard’s 
Sincere Convert translated into the Indian 
Language/ Cambridge, 1689, sm. 8vo ('Samp- 
wutteahae Quinnuppekompanaenin/ &c.) 


[The best and most complete life is that by 
C. Francis (Lib. of American Biography by 
J. Sparks, toL y., Boston, 1836) ; the first is by 
Cotton Mather, 1691, afterwards incorporated in 
his Magnalia Christi Americana, 1702; of less 
importance are the different biographical sketches 
by R B. Caverly (Boston, 1882), H. A. S. Dear- 
born (Boxbiuy, 1850), M. Moore (Boston, 1822), 
J. S. Steyens(Cheshunt,1874). Engrayingsofpor- 

traits, localities, &c., and facsimiles of handwriting^ 

are to be seen in J. Winsor’s History of Americf 
yol. iii., and Memorial History of Boston, yol. L 
(especially chapters on the Indians of Eastern 
Massachusetts and the Indian tongue and its lan- 
guage). See also Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, 1887, vol. v. ; F. S. Anderson’s 
History of the Church of England in the Colonies, 
1856, ii. 196, &c. ; S. G. Drake’s Boston, 1857; 
Drake’s Town of Eoxbnry, 1878 ; Biglow’s His- 
tory of Hatiek, 1830; Orme’s Life and Times 
of Baxter, 1830. 2 yols. For genealogical in- 
formation see ^Y. Winters’s Memorials of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, 1882 (also Hist, and Gen. 
Hegister, 1871, xxyiii, 140); W. H. Eliot’s 
Genealogy of the Eliot Family, by Porter, 1851 ; 
W. H. Whitmore’s Eliot Genealogy, 1856, and 
in Hew Engl. Hist, and Gen. Beg. July 1869 ; 
Sayage’s Genealogical Diet. A list of the tracts 
relating to the Indians is giyen by Francis 
(Life, pp. 315-50) and in Trumbull’s Origin and 
Early Progress of Indian Missions in Hew Eng- 
land, 1871, from Amer. Antiq. Soc. Proc. Bib- 
liographies of Eliot's writings are in J. Duntoris 
Letters from Hew England (Prince Soc.), Boston, 
1867, pp. 204-6, and in the reprint of Eliot’s 
Brief Harratiye by Marvin, 1868, pp. 9-16. 
See also Thomas’s History of Printing in America, 
1871, 2 Tols. ; O’Callagharis Editions of the 
Holy Scriptures, printed in America, 1861; 
Dexter’s Congregationalism, 1880; Field’s Essay 
towards an Indian Bibliography, 1873 ; Sabin’s 
Dictionary of Books relating to America, vi. 
131-12; Brinley Catalogue.] H. E. T. 

ELIOT, Sir THOMAS (1190.^-1516), 
diplomatist and author. [See Eltot.] 

_ ELIOTT, Sir DANIEL (1798-1872), In- 
dian civilian, fourth son of Sir William Eliott, 
sixth baronet of Stobs, Roxburghshire, was 
horn on 3 March 1798. He was educated at 
the Edinburgh Academy, and, having received 

nomination for the East India Company’s 
civil service, proceeded to Madras in 1817. He 
soon showed a decided aptitude for the study 
of Indian languages and Indian law. In 1822 
he was appointed deputy Ta mil translator, 
and inl823Maratha translate^’ to the Madras 
government, and deputy secretary to the 
board of revenue. In 1827 he became secre- 
tary to the board of revenue, and in 1836 a 
member of tbe board. In December 1838 he 
was nominated, on account of his profound 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the 
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lladras presidency, to loe the Madras member 

the Indian law commission then sitting* 
at Calcutta under the presidency of Macaulay 
to draw up the Indian codes. On lo Feb. 
1848 he was appointed a member of the 
council at Madras, and in 1850 became presi- 
dent of the revenue, marine, and collegeboards 
of that government, and he returned to Eng- 
land in 1853 on completing his five years in 
that office. He did not expect to return to 
India, but when the East India Company 
decided in 1854 to form a supreme legislative 
council for all India, Eliott was appointed to 
represent Madras upon it. He accepted and 
remained in Calcutta as member of the legis- 
lative council until 1859, when he left India 
finally. 'When the order of the Star of India 
was extended in 1866, and divided into three 
classes, Eliott was the first IMadras civilian 
to receive the second class, and he became 
a K.C.S.I. in 1867. Eliott, who manned in 
1818 Georgina, daughter of General George 
Russell of the Bengal army, and left a family 
of four sons and six daughters, died at The 
Boltons, "West Brompton, on 30 Oct. 1872. 

[Times, 2 Rov. 1872; East India Directories ; 
Fosters Baronetage; Hardwicke’s Knightage; 
Prinsep's Madras Civilians.] H. M. 8. 

ELIOTT, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, Lokd 
Heathpield (1717-1790), general and de- 
fender of Gibraltar, seventh son of Sir Gilbert 
Eliott, third baronet, of Stobs, Roxburghshire, 
was bom at Stobs on 25 Dec. 1717. Like most 
Scotchmen of his period he was educated at the 
university of Leyden, and he then proceeded, 
by special permission, to the French military 
coUege of La Fere, where he received what 
was supposed to be the best military education 
of the time. He first saw service as a volun- 
teer with the Prussian army in the campaigns 
of 17 35 and 1736. When he returned to Eng- 
land he went through a course of instruction 
at Woolwich, and received his commission in 
the English army as a field engineer. At this 
period there was no regular corps of sappers 
and miners, and engineer officers generally 
held commissions as well in the cavalry or in- 
fantry. Young Eliott was therefore gazetted 
tothe2ndhorse grenadier guards, which after- 
wards became the 2nd life guards, as a cor- 
net in 1739. His uncle, Colonel James Eliott, 
then commanded the regiment, and George 
Eliott was speedily promoted lieutenant and 
appointed adjutant. He served with this 
regiment throughout the war of the Austrian 
succession from 1742 to 1748, was present 
at the battle of Dettingen, where ]ae was 
wounded, and at Fontenoy. He purchased 
his captaincy while on service, in 1745, Iris 
majority in 1749, and his lieutenant-colonelcy 


m 1754, when he resigned his commission 
as field engineer. George II, who had a 
great personal liking for Eliott, made him 
his aide-de-camp in 1755, and wffien it was 
decided to equip some regiments of light 
cavalry after the model of the famous Prus- 
sian hussars of Frederick the Great, he was 
selected to raise one, and was gazetted colo- 
nel of the 1st light horse on 10 March 1759. 
At the head of this regiment Eliott greatly 
distinguished himself in Germany through- 
out the campaigns of 1759, 1700, and 1761, 
and was repeatedly thanked by Prince Fer- 
dinand for his services. He was a military 
enthusiast, and made his regiment a pattern 
to the army, and he was particularly noted for 
the care which he took to make lus troopers 
comfortable in their quarters, though he him- 
self was a perfect Spartan in the field, living 
on vegetarian diet, and drinking nothing hut 
water. He commanded the cavalry as briga- 
dier-general in the descent upon the French 
coast in 1761, and was promoted major- 
general in the following year and sent as 
second in command to the Earl of Albemarle 
in the expedition to Cuba. During the fierce 
fighting and the terrible ravages of disease 
wliich decimated tbe English army in that 
island, he made himself conspicuous by his 
valour and constancy, and, when he*retumed 
to England in 1763, after the capture of Ha- 
vana, he was promoted lieutenant-general. 
As second in command he received a large 
share of the prize money of Havana, and wdth 
it purchased the estate of Heathfield in Sus- 
sex, from which he afterwards took his title - 
On the conclusion of the seven years’ war 
George III reviewed Eliott’s regiment of light 
horse in Hyde Park, and after expressing his 
astonishment at its admirable condition and 
efficiency, asked its colonel wffiat honour he 
could confer upon it, when the general in 
courtly fashion begged that it might be called 
the royal regiment. The regiment was ac- 
cordingly renamed the 15th, or king’s own 
royal light dragoons, a designation now borne 
by its successor, tbe 15th hussars. Eliott was 
at the close of 1774 appointed commander-in- 
chief of the forces in Ireland, a post which 
he held only imtil 1775, when, there being 
every prospect that Spain as well as France 
would, under the arrangement of the pacte 
de famine j take advantage of the rebellion in 
America to attack England, an experienced 
governor was needed for the fortress of Gi- 
braltar, and Eliott was selected for the post. 
The Spaniards had never been reconciled to 
the possession by the English' of Gibraltar ; 
to recover it had been one of the favourite 
schemes of every prominent Spanish states- 
man from Alheroni to Wall, and Eliott was 
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specially instructed to put the fortress into 
a condition of defence and to^ he prepared 
for an attack. He had some time in which 
to put the defences into good repair, for 
it was not until 17 i 9 that the Spaniards 
turned their land blockade of the fortress 
into a regular siege by sea and land. Drink- 
water’s history of this famous siege, which 
lasted for three years, has become an English 
classic, and in it will he found abundant 
proofs of the energy and ability of Eliott. 
All the efforts of the gi’eatest engineers of 
the time, even D’Arzon’s invention of firing 
red-hot shot, failed to make an impression on 
the defences, and the assaults on the land side 
were easily repulsed. Ear more formidable 
to the garrison than the bombardment was 
the close blockade by sea and land, and in the 
second year of the siege Eliott’s little force 
was reduced to the utmost extremity of fa- 
mine. He could not have held out much 
longer, in spite of all his firmness, had not 
Eear-admiral Lord Howe by breaking the 
blockade brought a convoy to the beleaguered 
garrison after one of the most brilliant naval 
actions of the war. On the conclusion of 
peace and the cessation of the siege Eliott 
returned to England, where he received the 
rewards which he deserved. He was made 
a knight of the Bath, and on 14 June 1787 
was raised to the peerage as Lord Heathfield, 
baron of Gibraltar. He died at Aix-la- 
Chapelle of palsy, two days before he had in- 
tended to start for Gibraltar, on 6 July 1790, 
and was buried in Heathfield Church. He 
married, on 8 June 1748, Anne Pollexfen, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Francis Henry 
Drake, last baronet, of Buckland Abbey, 
Devonshire. By her he left a daughter Anne 
and a son, Francis Augustus Eliott, second 
lord Heathfield, who was colonel successively 
■of the 25th light dragoons, the 20th light dra- 
goons, and the 1st or king’s dragoon guards, 
and rose to the rank of general. On the 
death of the second Lord Heathfield on 
26 Jan. 1813 the peerage became extinct. 
The first lord’s daughter, Anne, married 
John Tray ton Fuller of Ashdown Park, 
Sussex, whose third son, Thomas, assumed 
the surnames of Eliott-Drake in 1813 on 
succeeding to the estates of the Eliotts and 
Drakes on the second lord's death, and was 
created a baronet in 1821. The features of 
the defender of Gibraltar are weU known 
from the magnificent portrait of him by Sir 
Joshua Beynolds now in the 17ationarGal- 
lery. 

^[Amy lists ; Chambers^ Eminent Scotsmen ; 
Tizeteliy’s Georgian Biography ; Foster’s Baro- 
netage; and especially Drinkwater’s Two Sieges 
of Gibraltar.] H. M. S 


ELIZABETH, cueen of Edward lY 
(1437 .P-1492), was tie daughter of Sir Bi- 
chard Woodville or AVydeville, afterwards 
Earl Divers, by his marriage with Jaqnetta 
duchess of Bedford, widow of that duke of 
Bedford who was regent of France dur- 
ing Henry Vi’s minority. Almost all the 
Woodville family seem to have combined 
ambition with a love of chivalry, and the 
first considerable step in their rise was this 
marriage of Sir Diehard with a dowager 
dnehess who was daughter of Peter de Lux- 
embourg, late count of St. Pol. It took place, 
or at least was discovered, very early in 1437, 
having been eftected without license from the 
king of England, and greatly to the disgust 
of the bride’s brother, Louis, then count of 
St, Pol, and of her uncle, the bishop of 
Terouenne (Stow, An7ials, p. 376, ed. 1015). 
Tbe consequence was that Sir Bicbard bad 
to pay the king 1,000/. for his transgression 
and for liberty to enjoy tbe lands of his wife’s 
dowry; but he did valuable service in the 
French wars, in reward for wFich he was 
created Baron Divers by Henry in 1448, 
long before Edward was attracted by the 
charms of his daughter. 

Sir Diehard was regarded as the handsomest 
man in England. Flis bride, too, was remark- 
able for her beauty. They had a family of 
seven sons and six daughters, of whom Eliza- 
beth was the eldest, born probably in 1437, 
witbin a year after her parents’ marriage 
(the date 1431 hitherto given is absurd, being 
four years before the Duke of Bedford’s death). 
Nothing is known of her early life except 
that we find two letters addressed to her be- 
fore her first marriage, the one by Diehard, 
duke of York, and the other by the great 
Earl of Warwick, both in favour of a certain 
Sir Hugh John, who wished to he her hus- 
band (Archcsolor/ia, xxix. 132). She, how- 
ever, actually married Sir John Grey, son 
and heir of Edward Grey, lord Ferrers of 
Groby, who should have succeeded to his 
father’s title in 1457, hut is spoken of by 
all historians simply as Sir John' Grey. After 
this marriage it appears that she became one 
of the four ladies of the bedchamber to Mar- 
garet of Anjou, in whose wardrobe-hook she 
is mentioned as ‘ Lady Isabella Grey ’ (the 
name Isabella was in those days a mere varia- 
tion of Elizabeth). Her husband was killed 
at the second battle of St. Albans in 1461, 
fighting on the Lancastrian side. She was 
thus left a widow with two sons, Sir Thomas 
and Sir Diehard Grey, in the very year that 
Edward IV became king, and the lands which 
she should have had as her dower ap Dear to 
have been forfeited or withheld. In her 
poverty she made personal suit to the king 
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for their restoration upon his visiting her 
mother at Grafton [see JiId'W’ABI) IV]. 

Edward’s first thoughts were to take a dis- 
honourahle advantage of his suppliant, but 
she withstood all offers to be his paramour 
and so increased his passion by her refusal 
that, without asking the advice of his coun- 
cillors, who he knew would oppose his wishes, 
he made up his mind to marry her. The 
wedding took place at Grafton early in the 
morning of 1 May 1464, none being present 
but the parties themselves, the Duchess of 
Bedford, the priest, two gentlemen, ‘ and a 
young man to help the priest sing.’ The fact 
was very carefully kept secret, and the king, 
after s]3ending three or four hours with his 
bride, left her for Stony Stratford, where it 
was supposed that he had returned to rest 
after a day’s hunting. A day or two later, 
it is said, he sent a message to Lord Rivers 
that he would come and pay him a visit, and 
he was received again at Grafton, 'where he 
stayed four days, this time as an avowed 
guest, though not as an avowed son-in-law, 
the bride being so secretly brought to his 
bed that hardly any one knew it except her 
mother. 

The marriage was made known at Michael- 
mas, with results which principally belong 
to political history [see Edward IV]. The 
queen’s influence was also apparent in the 
advancement of her own relations. Her 
sister Margaret was married in October to 
Thomas, lord Mai tr avers, who many years 
after succeeded his father as Earl of Arundel. 
Another sister, Mary, "was married two years 
later to 'William, son and heir of Lord Her- 
bert, who after succeeding his father as Earl 
of Pembroke, exchanged that title for the 
earldom of Huntingdon, Other sisters also 
were well provided for in marriage, and Lord 
Rivers, the queen’s father, from being a simjDle 
baron was promoted to an earldom. All this 
excited much envy. But a very justifiable 
indignation was felt at the marriage procured 
for her brother John, for the young man, who 
was only twenty years old, consented to be- 
cornethefourth husband of Catherine, duchess 
of Norfolk, a w'oman of nearly fourscore. That 
such a match should have led to much un- 
happiness is only w’-hat we might expect, but 
the words in which this seems to be inti- 
mated by Wflliam Worcester are enigmati- 
cal to modern readers. ‘ Vindicta Bernardi,’ 
he says, ‘ inter eosdem postea patuit.’ 

The queen’s relations 'were exceedingly 
unpopular, not only with the old nobility, 
whom they supplanted, but with the common 
people. This was shown by the manifestos 
published by the insurgents in Robin of 
Redesdale’s insurrection, and even in the 


very end of Edward’s reign strong indica- 
tions of the same fact appear in contemporary 
records (GAiRD^TEB,Z[/e of Richard III 
pp. 393-4). The queen herself does not 
appear to have possessed those conciliatory 
quahties which would have diminished the 
prejudice entertained against her as an up- 
start, and it is clear that she and her rela- 
tions -were a great cause of the dissensions 
which prevailed in Edward’s family. 

She was crowned at W estminster on Whit- 
sunday, 26 May 1465. The first three children 
of the marriage were all girls — Elizabeth, 
Mary, and Cecily. One of the king’s physi- 
cians named Master Dominick had assured 
him the queen was about to give him a son 
on her first confinement ; and at her delivery 
he stood in the second chamber anxious to 
get the first news. As soon as he heard the 
child cry he inquired secretly at the chamber 
door ^ what the queen had,’ on which he was 
answered by one of the ladies, ‘ Whatsoever 
the queen’s grace hath here within, sure it is 
that a fool standeth there without.’ 

Except a visit to Norwich wdth the king 
in 1469 (Paston Letters, ii. 354-5), there is 
little to record in the domestic life of Eliza- 
beth till the time that her husband was 
driven abroad in 1470. Just before receiving 
the news of his flight she had victualled and 
fortified the Tower against any enemies who 
might attack it, but hearing that he had fled 
the kingdom to avoid being made prisoner 
by the Nevills, she hastily withdrew into the 
sanctuary at Westminster, where she gave 
birth to her eldest son [see Edward V]. 
There she remained half a year while Henry V I 
was restored and her husband attainted, but 
in April following her husband, having re- 
turned, came and delivered her from her con- 
finement and lodged her at Baynard’s Castle, 
where they rested together one night before 
he quitted London again to fight W’arwick 
at Barnet. Some time after these events she 
was praised by the speaker of the House of 
Commons for her ^ womanly behaviour and 
great constancy ’ while her husband was be- 
yond the sea (Arckceologia, xxvi. 280). 

In September 1471 she went on pilgrimage 
with the king to Canterbury (Paston Letters, 
iii. 17). In 1472 she appears to have ac- 
companied him on a visit to Oxford, where 
her brother, Lionel Woodville, w'ho had just 
been elected chancellor of the university, re- 
ceived them with an oration. Early in 1473 
she was in Wales with the prince, her eldest 
son by the king (ib. iii. 83). But the chief 
events in her life after her husband’s restora- 
tion were the births of her children. In 
1471 she had a daughter, who died young, 
and was buried at Westminster. Richard, 
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her second son hj Eing Edward, was born eiddence soon appeared of the jealousy with 
of on 17 luo*. 147^. A tMrd which Eli^aleth and her relations -were re- 

<;on^ &oro-e, who died yomg, was also bom garded. _ Although Edward had on his death- 
at Shrewsbury, according to an old genea- bed conjured the lords about hun to forget 
losT in March. 1473 (doubtless 1474 of our their dissensions, suspicion at once rerived 
re&onin^, considering the date of the pre- when the queen proposed in council that her 
yions birth). The remaining children were son, young Edward V , should come up from 
a dauErhter Anne, horn at Westminster on Wales with a strong escort. Hastingsthreat- 
2 NotA 474 and two other daughters, named, ened to _ retire to Calais, where he was go- 
the one Catherine, bom before August 14/ 9, vemor, if the escort was greater than was 
and the other Bridget, the youngest of the necessary for the prince’s safety, and the 
family bom at Eltham on 10 Not. 1480 queen was obliged to promise that it should 
(compare Nicoias, prefatory remarks to Pmy not exceed two thousand horse. Her son, 
Furse Expenses of Elizabeth of TorJi : ; and the the Marquis of Dorset, however, hemg con- 
Genf. 3IaQ. for 1831, vol. ci- pt. i. p. 24). stable of the Tower, equipped some vessels 
In 1475, when Edward IV made his will as if for war. The whole Woodville party 
at Sandwich before crossing the sea to in- clearly expected that they would have a 
vade France, he appointed his wife to he struggle to maintain themselves, and when 
principal executrix, but made no special pro- Gloucester and Buckingham, overtaking the 
vision for her beyond her dower, except se- young king on his way up to London, ar- 
curiii«y to her some household goods as pri- rested his uncle, Divers, his half-brother, 
vate property and ordaining that the marriage Lord Diehard Grey, and their attendants, 
portions which he bequeathed to his daugh- Vaughan and H!awte, the act seems to have 
tors should he conditional on her approval inet with the cordial approval, not only of 
of the marriages contracted by them {Ex- Hastings, but even of the citizens of London. 
cerpta Rktonca, 369, 378). Soon after this Elizabeth threw herself into the sanctuary 

we find evidence of the ilL-wilL home to her at Westminster, taking with her her second 
by Clarence, who, when his duchess died son and her five surviving daughters, and 
in the end of 1476, attributed her death to conveying thither in great haste a mass of 
poison administered by her attendants and personal property and furniture, to make 
sorcery -Dractised by the queen. The interests easy entrance for which her servants actually 
of the cuke and oi’ the queen seem to have broke down the walls which separated the 
been much opposed to each other. The for- palace from the sanctuary While this le- 
mer, after tne death of Charles the Bold, movalwas going on, Archbishop Dotherham 
duke of Burgundy, in 1477, sought by the came to her and endeavoured to allay her 
medium of his sister, the widowed duchess, fears, assuring her that if they set aside young 
to obtain his daughter and heiress, Mary, in Edward he would crown his brother, the 
marriage. To this Edward was strongly Duke of York, whom she had with her in 
opposed, as the possession of so rich a duchy the sanctuaiy. As some sort of security for 
could not hnt have made him dangerously this, he very improperly placed the great seal 
powerful. Yet the queen’s brother, Authony, for a while in her hands, hut he soon re- 
earl Divers, aspired to the same lady’s hand, pented his indiscretion and sent for it again. 
andElizabethjperhapsafter Clarence’s death, Elizabeth remained in sanctuary during 
wrote to the Duchess Margaret asking her to the whole of the brief nominal reign of her 
favour his suit, which, however, was rejected son, Edward V. She certainly had little 
with disdain by the council of Flanders as reason to trust the protector Gloucester, who 
totally unsuitable in point of rank. on 13 June, in that celebrated scene in tb^ 

In i478, Just before the death of Clarence, council chamber in the Tower, very absurdly 
took place the marriage of the child, Diehard, accused her of conspiring against him with 
duke of York, the king’s second son, tken Jane Shore, and practising witchcraft _ by 
only in his sixth year, with Anne Mowbray, which his arm was withered. Yet, notwith- 
a mere babe in her third year, daughter and standing the violent issue of that day’s pro- 
heiress of the last Duke of Yorfolk, who had I ceedings in the execution of Hastings, she 
died without male issue the year before. It let herself he persuaded by Cardinal Bour- 
is difficult to say positively that this match chier the very Monday after to deliver up 
was more due to the queen’s influence than her only remaining son out of sanctuary to 
to Edward’s own policy ; but it seems to keep company with his brother in the Tower, 
have much in common with the selfish alii- Then followed, almost immediately, the nsur- 
ances, asme of them quite unnatural, pro- pation of Diehard III, and, a little later, the 
cured by the queen for her own relations. murder of both the young princes whom the 
On the death of Edward IV in 1483 strong usurper had in his power. 
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That Itichard lost, even by his usurpation, 
a certain amount of popularity which he had 
enjoyed as protector, is distinctly stated by 
Tabyan, anc’ from the words of another con- 
temporary writer it is clear that apprehen- 
sions were immediately entertained for the 
safety of the princes. Plans were formed for 
getting some of their sisters out of sanctuary 
and conveying them secretly abroad, even 
before the murder was known or the rebel- 
lion of Buckingham had broken out. But 
Ptichard surrounded the sanctuary with a 
guard, and the total failure of Buckingham’s 
rebellion in October extinguished for a time 
all hope of getting rid of the tyrant. His 
Title, which was founded on the alleged in- 
vahdity of Edward IV’s marriage, was con- 
firmed by parliament in January 1484, and 
the gueen dowager was officially recognised 
only as ^ dame Elizabeth Grey.’ Neverthe- 
less Richard, on 1 March, thought it right 
to make her a very solemn promise, wit- 
nessed by the peers of the realm and the 
mayor and aldermen of London, that if she 
and her daughters would come out of sanc- 
tuary and submit to him he would make 
handsome provision for their living and find 
the young ladies husbands. Plis obj ect clearly 
was to make her abandon hope of aid from 
abroad, for she had already consented to the 
project for marrying her eldest daughter to 
the Earl of Richmond, and it was in concert 
with her that a plan had been laid, which 
the stormy weather frustrated, for Richmond 
TO invade England in aid of Buckingham. 
She now apparently had lost hope of Rich- 
mond’s success, for she not only accepted 
the usurper’s ofier and came out of sanctuary 
with her daughters, but even wrote to her 
son, the Marquis of Dorset, at Paris, advising 
him also to desert the Earl of Richmond’s 
cause. 

The Earl of Richmond could not but feel 
this somewhat when, after Bosworth Field, 
he became king of England ; but as he was 
clearly pledged to marry her daughter, he 
•overlooked for a while Avhat Elizabeth had 
done in the days of tyranny, and put her, for 
the first time, hi full possession of her rights 
as queen dowager (jRoZ/5 of ParL vi. 288). 
On 4 March 1486 she received a grant of the 
main portion of her dower lands which be- 
longed to the duchy of Lancaster, and next 
day a separate grant for the remainder, under 
the great seal of England. But within a 
year what was then granted was again with- 
drawn from her, for in February 1487, on the 
breaking out of SimneTs rebeRion, Henry VII 
held a council at Sheen, where it was deter- 
mined, among other things, that she had for- 
feited her right to all her property by breaking 


promise to Henry in his exile and delivering 
-ler daughters into Richard’s hands. She 
was, therefore, induced to withdraw into the 
abbey of Bermondsey, where, as Xing Ed- 
ward’s widow, she was entitled to apartments 
formerly reserved for the Earls of Glouces- 
ter, and to content herself with a pension 
of four hundred marks allowed her by the 
king, which was increased in February 1490 
to 400/. The lands of her dower were given 
to her daughter, the queen consort (Campbell, 
Material for a History of Henry VII, ii. 142, 
148, 225, 819 ; Patent, 19 Feh. 5 Hen. VII, 
m. 16), and she herself sank into a retirement, 
from which she only emerged on special oc- 
casions, leading, as we are informed by a 
contemporary, ^ a wretched and miserable life ’ 
(Hall, 431). A project, however, was en- 
tertained, not long after her disgrace in 1487, 
for marrying her to James III of Scotland, 
who had just become a widower (Rymee, 
xii. 32b) ; and at the close of 1489 sfiC' was 
with her daughter, the queen, w;hen, soon 
after the birth of the Princess Margaret, she 
received in her chamber an embassy from 
France, headed by their kinsman, Francis, 
sieur de Luxembourg (Leland, Collectaneay 
iv. 249). 

In 1492 her last illness overtook her at 
Bermondsey, and on 10 April she dictated 
her will, in which she desired to he buried 
at Windsor beside her husband, and having, 
as she expressly says, no worldly goods to 
bequeath to the queen, her daughter, of her 
other children, she left them merely her hless- 
She died on 8 June, the Friday before 
Whitsunday, and as it was her own request 
to have speedy burial with little pomp, her 
body^was conveyed by water to Windsor on 
the Sunday, without any ringing of hells. 
There, on the Tuesday following, it was laid 
beside thebody of King Edward in St .George’s 
Chapel, in the presence of all her daughters 
except the queen, who was then about to be 
confined. 

Such_ in brief is the story of Elizabeth 
Woqdville, to which some highly romantic 
details have been added, on no apparent au- 
thority, by a learned hut fantavStic writer of 
the last century (Provost) in a biography of 
Margaret of Anjou, Her marriage with Ed- 
ward was a romance in itself, hut we may 
safely dismiss the story of her fascinating 
the Earl of Warwick, and being used by 
Margaret as a lure to entrap him. 

There is preserved in the Record Office a 
letter signed by Elizabeth when she was 
queen consort and addressed to Sir William 
Stonor, warning him against interfering with 
the game in her forests, even under colon 
of a commission from the king, her husbant; 
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It Certainly conyeys tie impression tiat sie 
was a woman wio did not easily forego ier 
riglits. That which is most to her honour 
of" her recorded acts is the refoiinding- and 
endowment by her of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, wliicb her rival, Margaret of Anjou, 
had founded before her. There is a portrait 
of her in the hall of this college, which is 
engraved in Miss Strickland’s ^ Queens of 
England.’ 

[Dngdale’s Baronage ; Fabyan's Chronicle ; 
Fasten Letters ; History of the Arrival of Ed- 
ward IV (Camden Soe.) ; Vhirkworth’s Chronicle 
(C«imd, Soe.) ; Poljdore Vergil ; Halls Chronicle 
(ed. 1809); Will. AVyreester, in Stevenson’s Wars 
of the English in France (Eolls Ser.) ; Collec- 
tions of a London Citizen and Three Eifteenth- 
centmw Chronicles (Camden Soe.) ; Archteologia i 
Cantiana, i. 147-9 ; Campbell’s Materials for a ' 
History of Henry \11 (Rolls Ser.) ; Arundel MS. 
26, f, 29 b (Brit. Mas.) ; Royal AVills, 350 ; Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England, 
vol.ii] J. G-. 

ELIZAJBETH, queen of Henry VII 
(1465-1 5U3), of York, the eldest child of 
Edward IV and Elizabeth Woodville, his 
queen, was born at W^estminster Palace on 
IL Eeb. 1465. She was baptised in the 
abbey with much pomp, and had for sponsors 
her grandmother, the Duchess of York, the 
Duchess of Bedford, and VA" arwick, the king- 
maker. In 1467 the manor of Great Lyn- 
ford ; in Buckinghamshire was granted to her 
for life,^ and shortly afterwards 400/. a year 
was assigned to the queen for the expenses 
of the princesses Elizabeth and Mary. In 
1469 Edward arranged that she should marry 
George Yevill, whomhe created Duke of Bed- 
ford; but as the bridegroom’s father, the Mar- 
quis of Montague, turned, like the other 
Yevilis, against the king, the match was set 
aside, and in 14/ / the Duke of Bedford was 
degraded. In 1475, "when Edward was on 
the point of invading France, he made his 
wiH, in which he assigned to his two daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth and Mary, ten thousand marks 
each for their marriages, on condition that 
thev allowed themselves to be guided in 
making them by their mother the queen and 
by the prince when he came to years of dis- 
cretion. But only two months later Edward 
made peace with France, wuth an express con- 
dition that Elizabeth should be mamed to the 
dauphin as soon as the parties were of suit- 
able ^age. In 1478 her dowry was settled 
and it was agreed that on her marriage the 
expenses of conveying her to France should 

paid hy Louis XI. In 1480, she beino* 
toen in her sixteenth year, Edward sent Lord 
and Dr. Langton to France to make 
luither arrangements; but Louis had other 


: objects in view and had no intention of com- 
pleting the marriage. 

■ Another match is said to have been pro- 
posed for Elizabeth at one time, and even 
urged rather strongly by her father, that is 
^ with Henry, earl of Richmond. But the 
: truth appears to be that the earl being then a 

I refugee in Brittany, Edward was very anxious 

I to get him into his hands, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in persuading the Duke of Brittany 
to^ deliver him up, pretending that he had no 
I wish to keep him in prison, but rather to 
marry him to his own daughter. The sujj- 
gestion certainly was not made in good faith, 
for Edward had already engaged his dauo-hter 
to the dauphin ; but the match suggested was 
probably thought of by some even at this 
early period as a desirable mode of unitino- 
the claims of Lancaster and York. After 
the death of Edward IV in April 1483, his 
widow, with her five daughters and her secW 
son, Richard, threw herself into the sanc- 
tuary of Westminster, in fear of her brother- 
in-law, Richard, duke of Gloucester, who, 
however, being declared protector, actually 
induced her to give up her second son to keep 
company with his brother Edward V. Soon 
after the two princes disappeared, and there 
is no reason to doubt were murdered. 

In October occurred the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s rebellion against Richard III, which 
was planned in concert with the Countess of 
Richmond, and which if successful would 
have made the earl, her son, king two years 
before he actually came to the throne. It 
was agreed among the confederates that the 
earl should maiTy Elizabeth, who was now, 
by the death of both her brothers, heiress of 
Edward IV^._ Even before the murder took 
place a project seems to have been enter- 
tained ot getting her or some of her sisters 
out of sanctuary in disguise and carried 
beyond sea for security. But Richard sur- 
rounded the monastery with a guard under 
one JohnNesfield, so that no one could enter 
or leave the sanctuary without permission, 
and Queen Elizabeth and her daughters re- 
mained in confinement for fiiUy ten mouths 
without much hope of more comfortable quar- 
ters. Meanwhile Richard had called a par- 
liament which confirmed his title to the 
crown by declaring the whole issue of his 
brother Edward IV to be bastards. But on 
1 March 1484 he gave the ladies a written 
promise that if they would come out of sanc- 
tuary and be guided by him they should not 
only be sure of their lives and persons, but he 
would make suitable provision for their living 
and marry the daughters to ^gentlemen born,’ 
giving each of them landed property to the 
yearly value of two hundred marks. The lords 
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Spiritual and temporal and the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London were called to wit- 
ness tills engagement, wliich was evidently 
intended to destroy tlie Lopes wLicL the Earl 
of Eiclimond built upon Lis future marriage 
witL ELzabetL of York, and it was so far 
successful that not only did tLe ladies leave 
sanctuary, but tLe queen dowager abandoned 
PJclmiond’s cause, while Ler daughter Eliza- 
beth was treated with so much attention at 
court that strange rumours arose in conse- 
quence. It was noticed particularly that at 
Cliristmas following dresses of the same shape 
and colour were delivered to the queen and 
to her, from which it was surmised by some 
that Richard intended getting rid of his queen 
either by divorce or death, and then marry- 
ing his niece. "When the queen actually 
died on 16 March following (1485), a re- 
port at once got abroad that this marriage 
was seriously contemplated. If indeed we are 
to believe Sir George Buck, a seventeenth- 
century antiquary who professes to write 
from documentary evidence, Elizabeth herself 
had cherished the hope of it for months, and 
was impatient for the day the queen would 
die. No one else, however, appears to have 
seen the document which conveys so serious an 
imputation, and we cannot think it justified 
by anything we really know of Elizabeth’s 
conduct or character. The report never- 
theless created so much indignation that 
Richard’s own leading councillors induced 
him publicly to disavow any such intentions 
before the mayor and citizens of London. 
Anxious, however, to discourage the Earl 
of Richmond’s hopes, he sent Elizabeth to 
Sheriff* Hutton Castle in Yorkshire, where 
she remained till the battle of Bosworth was 
fought in August following. 

The account given of Elizabeth’s conduct 
at this time in the ^Song of the Lady Bessy’ 
is no less open to suspicion in some matters 
than that of the antiquary above mentioned ; 
hut it certainly is not altogether fabulous. 
It exhibits Ehzabeth as a paragon of excel- 
lence, declares that she utterly loathed the 
proposal of King Richard to put away his 
queen and marry her, and sets tbrth in detail 
how she induced Lord Stanley to intrigue 
against the usurper, and how she was, in 
fact, the chief organiser of the confederacy 
yith the Earl of Richmond. But the poem 
is important chiefly as having certainly been 
(at least in its original form, for it has no 
doubt been a good deal altered in parts) the 
composition of a contemporary, one Hum- 
phrey Brereton, a servant of Lord Stanley, 
afterwards Earl of Derby ; and it is our sole 
authority for several facts of interest about 
Elizabeth, recapitulated by Nicolas, as fol- 


lows, viz. : That she ‘ was especially com- 
mended to the care of Lord Stanley by Ed- 
ward IV on his deathbed ; that she lodged 
in his house in London after she quitted the 
sanctuary ; that she was privy to the rising 
in favour of Richmond ; that she could write 
and read both French and Spanish ; that 
Brereton was sent into Cheshire to Stanley’s 
son, Lord Strange, to his brother, and to 
other relations, entreating them to support 
Richmond’s cause ; and that he was the bearer 
of letters to Henry in Brittany, together with 
a letter and a ring from Elizabeth to him.’ 
"We may add that in one place Elizabeth’s 
golden hair is incidentally referred to, and 
we have got perhaps the most trustworthy 
facts in a few words. 

After Henry VII had won the battle of 
Bosworth he sent for Elizabeth. But although 
it was certainly expected that he would have 
married her at once, and that she would 
have been crowned as queen on 30 Oct., the 
day of his coronation, he deferred marrying 
her for five months ; and some time before 
he made her his queen it appears that he 
declared her Duchess of York (Fen. Cal. i. 
No. 506). His own title to the crown, de- 
rived through his mother from a bastard 
son of John of Gaunt legitimated by act of 
parliament, was not altogether satisfactory ; 
but for that very reason, apparently, he wished 
parliament to recognise it as sufficient. So 
the houses met in November, and enacted, 
without stating any reasons, that the inheri- 
tance should ‘ be, rest and abide ’ in his person 
and the heirs of his body ; and afterwards, on 
11 Dec., the speaker petitioned him that he 
would be pleased to marry the lady Eliza- 
beth, ^ from which by the grace of God many 
hoped thererwould arise offsjDi’ing of the race 
of kings for the comfort of the whole realm’ 
(Rolls of Ravi. vi. 270, 278). Thus invited, 
he actually married her on 18 Jan. following 
at West minster, though it would almost seem 
that he had intended waiting longer still j 
for as he and Elizabeth were within the 
prohibited degrees, he applied to Pope Inno- 
cent Vni for a dispensation as soon as his 
title was ratified in parliament ; but instead 
of waiting till he received the document, he 
took advantage of the presence in England 
of the Bishop of Imola, a papal legate em- 
powered to grant a limited number of such 
dispensations, and was actually married six 
weeks before the expected brief was even 
issued, for it was dated 2 March. This brief, 
however, was confirmed by a bull dated 
27 March, issued by the pope motu proprio 
without solicitation, excommunicating all 
who should rebel against Henry. On 23 July 
another bull was issued to confirm what 
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■was done under tte Bishop of Imola’s dis- 
pensation (BxoieEj xii. 294j 29 i, 313). 

It may be judged from the first of these 
papal instruments — which speahs of Henry’s 
title having been acknowledged in parliament 
neniine contradicente — how anxious Henry 
was to have the point clearly recognised in 
the first place, and that it should by no 
means appear that he owed his seat to his 
wife. This consideration perhaps influenced 
him to some extent when he determined to 
leave her behind him in a progress which he 
made northwards as far as York in the spring 
of 1486, and it is supposed to have been at 
least one cause of his delaying her corona- 
tion as queen till November of the following 
year. It is clear, however, that there were 
other causes besides this, some of indisputable 
weight ] and there are reasons for doubting 
somewhat the character commonly ascribed 
to Henry of a cold and unloving husband. 

Elizabeth was brought to bed of her first 
child, Arthur [q. v.], in September 1486 at 
"Winchester, Sie founded a chapel in Win- 
chester Cathedral in honour of her safe de- 
livery, hut her recovery was retarded for 
some time bv an ague. In a few weeks she 
was well enough to remove to Greenwich, 
where she and the king kept a considerable 
court at the feast of Allhallows (1 Nov.) 
In March 1487 the king again left her and 
made a progress "without her through Es- 
sex, Suftbik, and Norfolk, and thence to 
Coventry, where he arrived on St, George's 
eve (22 April), and kept the feast next day. 
Here the Ai'chbishop of Canterbury and a 
number of the bishops were assembled, and 
in po7itifiealibus declared the pope’s bull in 
confirmation of his right to the crown, curs- 
ing, moreover, with book, bell, and caudle, 
all those who opposed it. Presently news * 
came that the Earl of Lincoln had landed in 
Ireland, and that a rebel bost might be ex- | 
jpected immediately in England. Henry sent 
for Ms queen to come to him at Henilwoxth, 
where tidings reached Mm of the landing of 
the enemy in Lancashire. The rebels were 
defeated at the battle of Stoke on 16 June, 
and the kingdom being now in a more settled 
state Hraryin September despatched letters 
from Warwick summoning the nobility to 
attend the coronation of the queen on 2o Nov. 
following. He and Elizabeth left Warwick 
for London on 27 Oct., and celebrated the 
feast of AU Saints at St. Albans. Next day 
(2 Nov.) he reached Barnet, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he was met at Haringay 
Park by the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of 
London on horseback, with some picked men 
of every company, who conducted them with 
due honour into the city to St. Paul’s, where 


a ^ Te Beum ’ was sung for his victory. The 
queen, who must have been sent on before 
viewed tbe procession from a bouse in St! 
Mary’s Spital without Bisliopsgate, where 
she and the king’s mother and some other 
great persons took up a position unobserved • 
and after the procession had passed, they went 
to Greenwich to rest that night. 

In preparation for her coronation the c ueen 
left Greenwich by water on Friday, 23 Nov. 
accompanied by the king’s mother, and at- 
tended by the city authorities in barges 
richly decorated, of which one in particular, 
named the ‘ Bachelor’s Barge,’ attracted at- 
tention by a red dragon spouting fire into the 
Thames. She landed at the Tower, and was 
there received by the king, who then created 
eleven knights of the Bath in honour of the 
approaching ceremony. Next day after din- 
ner she departed in great state from her 
chamber, ^ her fair yellow hair hanging down 
■plain behind her. back,’ and her sister Cecily 
. bearing her train ; and entering her litti 
was conveyed in it through the city to West- 
minster, meeting, of course, with numerous 
pageants on the way. For a detailed account 
of these tMngs, and of the coronation itself 
and the banquet following, tbe reader is re- 
ferred to Leland’s ‘ Collectanea,’ iv. 217-33. 

^ On 26 Dec. following she received from the 
king a gi'ant of the lordships and manors of 
Waltham Magna, Badewe, Mashbury, Dun- 
mow, Lighe, and Farnham in the county of 
Essex belonging to the duchy of Lancaster, 
with the offices of feodaiy and bailiff in tbe 
same. This grant, wMch was to take eiiect 
from 20 Feb. preceding, is not a little note- 
worthy, because tbe very same manors and 
offices had been already granted, on 4 March 
1486, to her mother, the widowed queen of 
Edward IV, but had been taken from her in 
February 1487 on the outbreak of Lambert 
Simnel’s rebellion (CAJirsELL, Materials for 
a JSistory of Henry YII^ i. 121, ii. 221). 
Warrants had also been issued in the spring 
to the officers of the exchequer to pay over 
to the use of the queen consort all the issues 
of the lands lately belonging to the queen 
dowager {ih. ii. 142, 148). The fact that the 
latter had fallen out of favour does not seem 
to have dimmed the court festivities that year 
at Greenwich, and both the king and queen 
went crowned at the Twelfth-day solemnities 
(Leland, Collectanea, iv. 234-6). 

On the Sunday after St. George’s day, 1488, 
she rode in procession at "Windsor with her 
mother-in-law, the Countess of Hichmond, in 
a rich car covered with cloth of gold drawn by 
six horses, her sister Anne following, dressed 
in robes of tbe order, and twenty-one ladies in 
crimson velvet mounted on white palfreys. In 
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1489 the queen took her chamber with much 
ceremony at Westminster on Allhallows eve, 
and was delivered, 29 Nov., of a daughter, 
Margaret, destined to be ancestress of the 
roval line of Great Britain. During her 
confinement Elizabeth received in her cham- 
ber a great embassy from France, headed by 
Francis, sieur de Luxembourg, a kinsman of 
her own (ih, 239, 249). The next family 
event was the birth of her second son Henry, 
afterwards Henry YIII, at Greenwich on 
28 June 1491. Next year she had a daughter, 
Ehzabeth, named probably after her mother, 
Elizabeth Woodville, who died about that 
time. This child only lived three years, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey in Sep- 
tember 1495. Then followed Mary, born, 
according to Sandford, in 1498, but more 
probably in 1496, who became the queen of 
the aged Louis XII of France ; Edmund, born 
in 1499, who died next year ; and Catherine, 
born in 1503, who also died, an infant. An 
interesting account is given by Erasmus of 
the children of the family as they were in 
1500, when he visited the royal nursery 
{Catalogus JErasmi Lumhrationum^ 1523, 
Basle, f, a 5). 

In 1492 Henry YII invaded France, and 
formed the siege of Boulogne, but receiving 
satisfactory offers from the French king soon 
made peace andreturned to England. Henry’s 
poet laureate and historiographer, Bernard 
Andreas [q. v.], insinuates that the frequent 
and anxiously affectionate letters addressed 
to him by his queen had some influence in 
promoting his early return. And though even 
Andreas admits that there were more notent 
reasons, we may presume that the letters 
were a fact. In the summer of 1495 Eliza- 
beth went with the king into Lancashire, 
when they visited, at Lathom, the Earl of 
Derby, whose brother. Sir William Stanley, 
had not long before been put to death for 
treason. 

In June 1497 we meet with an interest- 
ing enti^ in the privy purse expenses of 
Henry YII: ^ To tie queen’s grace for gar- 
nishing of a salett, 10/.,’ indicating, appa- 
rently, that either with a view to a proposed 
expedition against Scotland, or when he 
went to meet the rebels at Blackheath, Eliza- 
beth ornamented his helmet with jewels with 
her own hands. In October following, when 
the king had gone westward to meet Perkin 
Yarbeck, the Yenetian ambassador reported 
that he had put his queen and his eldest son 
in a very strong castle on the coast, with 
vessels to convey them away .if necessary 
( Fm. Qah vol. i. No. 756). When Perkin and 
Ms wife were captured, Henry sent the latter 
to Elizabeth, wJio took her into her service. 


In 1500 the queen w^ent with Henry to Ca- 
lais, where they stayed during the greater 
part of May and June. The long-projected 
marriage of their son Arthur took place in 
November 1501 ; but to the bitter grief of 
both parents he died on 2 April following. 
A touching account is preserved of the man- 
ner in which they received the news (LELAii'D, 
Collectanea, v. 373-4), and the story, written 
by a contemporary pen, seems to show that 
Henry was not altogether such a cold, un- 
sympathetic husband as is commonly sup- 
posed. 

That the blow told upon Elizabeth’s health 
seems probable from several indications. A 
payment to her apothecary ^ for certain stuff* 
of his occupation ’ occm's in her privy purse 
expenses on 9 April 1502, and in the follow- 
ing summer she was ill at Woodstock (Frivy 
Purse Pvyenses, 8, 37). Moreover, it was the 
last year of her life. But it may be that she 
was in dehcate health before Arthur’s death ; 
for in March of the same year, when the 
only known book of her accounts begins, she 
appears to have despatched various messengers 
to perform pilgrimages on her account and 
make offerings at all the most favom’ed 
shrines throughout the country. In January 
1503 she was confined once more, this time 
in the Tower of London, and on 2 Feb. gave 
biith to Jier last child, Catherine. Soon after 
she became dangerously ill, and a special phy- 
sician was sent for from Gravesend (ih. 90). 
But all was of no avail. She died on her birth- 
day, 11 Feb., at the age of thh*ty-eight. 

There seems always to have been but one 
opinion as to the gentleness and goodness 
of Elizabeth. Sir TFomas More wrote an 
elegy for her. A Spanish envoy reported that 
she was ^a very noble woman, and much be- 
loved,’ adding the further remark that she was 
kept in subjection by her mother-in-law, the 
Countess of Eichmond. Neither is there 
any doubt about her beauty, to which testi- 
mony still is borne by her effigy in West- 
minster Abbey, as xvell as by various por- 
traits. She w^as rather taU for her sex, and 
had her mother’s fair complexion and long 
golden hair. 

[Fabyan’s Chronicle; Hall’s Chronicle; Hist. 
Croylandensis Continuatio, in Fulman’s Serip- 
tores; Wilhelmi Worcester Anuales; Eutland 
Papers (Camden Soc. j ; Venetian Calendar, vohi. ; 
Spanish Calendar, vol. i. ; Nicolas’s Privy Purse 
Expenses of Elizabeth of York; Campbell’s Ma- 
terials for a History of Henry YH (Polls Ser.) ; 
Miss Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. ii.] 

J. G, 

ELIZABETH (1533-1603), queen of 
England and Ireland, was bom at Greenwich 
on 7 Sept. 1533. She was the daughter of 
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Henry Mil, by Anne Boleyn [q. T.], yhose 
Secret marriage had "been celebrated in^the 
preTions January. Three days after her birth 
( 10 Sept.') she vas baptised at the church of 
the Grey Friars at Greemvich by Stokesley, 
bishop of London, Cranmerj who had been 
consecrated archbishop of Canterbury that 
same year, standing as her godfather. The 
ritual was that of the Homan church, and 
the ceremonial was conducted with great 
pomp and magnificence. Margaret, lady 
Bryan, mother of the dissolute but gifted Sir 
Francis Bryan [q. v.], was appointed gover- 
ness to the young princess, as she had pre- 
viously been to her sister, the Princess Maiy. 
Lady Bryan proved herself to be a careful 
and affectionate guardian, who, under cir- 
eiimstances of extraordinary difficulty, con- 
sistently kept in view the interests of her 
ward. During the first two or three years 
of her infancy the princess was moved about 
from house to house. Sometimes she was at 
Greenwich, sometimes at Hatfield, sometimes 
at the Bishop of Winchesters palace at Chel- 
sea. On Friday, 7 Jan. 1536, Queen Cathe- 
rine died at Kimholton. On Friday, 19 May, 
Queen Anne Boleyn was beheaded. Next 
day the king married Jane Seymour. On 
1 July the parliament declared that the Lady 
Mary, daughter of the first queen, and the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of the second, 
were equally illegitimate, and that ‘ the suc- 
cession to the throne be now therefore deter- 
mined to the issue of the marriage with Queen 
Jane.^ Less than six months before (Sunday, 
9 Jan.), Henry, in the glee of his heart at 
Queen Catherine's death, ‘ clad all over in 
yellow, from top to toe, except the white 
feather he had in his bonnet,’ had sent for the 
little princess, who was ^ conducted to mass 
with trumpets and other great triumphs,’ and 
after dinner, ^ carrying her in his arms, he 
showed her first to one and then to another.’ 

On 12 Oct. 1537 Queen Jane was delivered 
of a son, and on the 24th she died. There 
was a male heir to the throne at last. At 
his christening Elizabeth, then four years 
old, carried the chrysom, or baptismal robe, 
and in the procession that followed she passed 
out of the chapel hand in hand with her sister 
Mary, eighteen years her senior. Parliament 
might declare the two illegitimate, but it 
was for the king to say whether or not he 
would accept the sentence and give it his 
fiat. In the years that followed, Elizabeth 
and the young prince passed much of their 
childhood together; their education was very 
ctrefuBy looked to, and all authorities agree 
in saying that Elizabeth exhibited remark- 
able precocity, acquired without difficulty 
some knowledge of ^jatin, French, and Italian, 


and showed respectable proficiency in music. 
W"hen Anne of Cleves came over to be mar- 
ried to the king in January 1540, that much 
injured lady wms charmed with the orace 
and accomplishments of the little princess 
and one of the earliest of her letters which 
has been preserved is addressed to Anne very 
shortly after the marriage ; another eiffit 
years later, in the Ptecord Office, shows that 
kindly and familiar intercourse was kept up 
between the two, probably till the death of 
the queen dowager in 1548. The marriao-e 
with Anne of Cleves [q. v.] was dissolved 
on 9 July 1540. Henry married Catherine 
Howard on the 28th, and beheaded her on 
13 Feb. 1543. On 12 July of that same year 
he married his last wife, Catherine Parr. The 
new queen was exactly the person best quali- 
fied to exercise a beneficial influence upon 
the princess, now in her tenth year, and 
there is reason to believe that the daughter 
learned to love and respect the stepmother, 
who, it is said, not only proved herself a 
staunch friend to the royal maiden, but, her- 
self a woman of quite exceptional culture 
and literary taste, took a deep and intelligent 
interest in the education of Elizabeth and 
her brother. During this and the next few 
years we find her with her sister giving au- 
dience to the imperial ambassadors during 
this summer of 1543, and present at her 
father’s last marriage in July, sometimes re- 
siding with the Princess Mary at Havering- 
atte-Bower, sometimes occupying apartments 
at Whitehall, sometimes at St. James’s, some- 
times with her brother at Hatfield, and it 
must have been during her visits there to 
the prince that Sir John Cheke, as tutor to 
the prince, from time to time gave her some 
instruction. Her own residence from 1544 
and a year or tw^o after appears to have been 
at one of Sir Antony Denny’s houses at 
Gheshimt, and it was here and at Enfield 
that young William Grindal, the bishop’s 
namesake, was her tutor, and at Enfield, pro- 
bably, that he died in 1548 (Stetpe, Chehe^ 
o. 9). This young man seems to have taught 
ner more than any one else, though in her 
frequent visits to her brother she had the 
benefit of Cheke’s advice and tuition, and 
once while at Ampthill, whither the prince 
had gone for change of air, Leland, the great 
bibliophile, happening to come in to visit his 
old friend, Cheke asked the princess to ad- 
dress the other in Latin, which to Leland’s 
surprise she did upon the spot, thereby ex- 
torting from the old scholar a tribute of ad- 
miration in four Latin verses, which Strype 
has duly preserved (p. 32). It was at Enfield, 
in presence of her brother, that she received 
the news of her father’s death, 28 Jan. 1547. 
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Edward YI, wlien lie came to tlie throne) 
had three uncles, brothers of his mother, 
Queen Jane: Sir Edward Seymour [c.t.], 
earl of Hertford, and afterwards du.ie of 
Somerset, and < protector;’ Sir^ Henry, who 
lived in obscurity, and died in 1578 ; and Sir 
Thomas. Sir Thomas, unless Bishop Latimer 
was a gratuitous defamer, was a man of pro- 
tiwate life, without a conscience, and without 
a heart, always needy, and insatiably ambi- 
tious. He was somewhat past thirty vears of 
ao-e, of no more than averag'e abilities, but 
shapely and handsome. In the Idng’s will, 
while the Earl of Hertford was appointed 
one of the sixteen executors to whom w’-as 
entrusted the g-overnment of the kingdom 
during the minority of the young prince, 
Sir Thomas Seymour was named among the 
twelve who were to form a council to advise 
the executors when advice should be needed. 
Seymour was dissatisfied. On 10 Feb. the 
Earl of Hertford was created Duke of Somer- 
set, and the younger brother Baron Seymour 
of Sudeley, with a liberal grant of lands to 
support his title. Next day he was made 
lord high admiral of England. The admiral 
was unmaiTied. Whom should he choose ? 
There were three who were eligible — three, 
any one of whom might satisfy even his 
vaulting ambition — the Princess Mary, now 
just completing her thirty-second year, the 
Princess Elizabeth, in her fourteenth year, 
and the queen dowager, an old love, it might 
be about thirty-three or thirty-four years of 
age. Would either of the princesses have 
him ? He was sure of the queen, and could 
always fall back upon her. He shrank from 
approaching the Princess Mary. On 26 Feb. 
he addressed a letter to Elizabeth, ofi*ering 
himself as her husband. On the 27th she 
wrote in reply, refusing her consent to such 
an alliance, and declaring that ‘ even when 
she shall have arrived at years of discre- 
tion she wishes to retain her liberty, with- 
out entering into any matrimonial engage- 
ment’ (Miss Stricklaitd, p. 15). On 3 March 
it is said he was formally betrothed to the 
queen dowager, and shortly after this the 
two were married. The queen was living at 
Chelsea ; the young princess made her home 
-with her stepmother. Soon there came ru- 
mours that Seymour had availed himself of 
his position to indulge in familiarities with 
the princess which would have been unseemly 
towards a child of six, and were wholly in- 
excusable towards a young lady whom he 
had actually offered to make his wife a few 
weeks before. The queen remonstrated, and 
finally the princess removed her household 
and set up her establishment at Hatfield. 
On 7 Sept. 154B the queen died, after giving 


birth to a daughter a week before. S^^^s 
no sooner buried than her worthless husb^m 
began again his advances to the princess?^ 
Elizabeth had a hard game to play; it needed 
all the caution and craft of a practised diplo- 
matist. She stood alone now. Her suitor 
was an utterly mercenary and unscrupulous 
man, who was trying to supersede his own 
brother and gain for himself something like 
the supreme power in the state. Eliza- 
beth w^as the personage upon whom all eyes 
were fixed. Would Seymour win her On 
16 Jan. 1549 the protector ordered the arrest 
of his brother on a charge of high treason, 
and committed him to the Tower. But as 
the princess had been named only too fre- 
quently of late, and had been in some way 
implicated in the doings of her suitor, the 
principal persons of her household were ar- 
rested also, and she herself was kept under 
surveillance, and, though at Hatfield, she was 
treated to some extent as a prisoner under 
restraint. Then followed examinations and 
confessions on the part of her servants in the 
Tower — hearsay stories, backstairs gossip, and 
all the vulgar tattle of waiting-maids and 
lackeys. Then the princess herself was ques- 
tioned. There was nothing to be got from 
her that did not tend to weaken confidence 
in the so-called evidence that had been care- 
fully compiled. If the protector had ever 
any design upon the life of Elizabeth, it may 
be that the ..ove which her brother bore her 
saved her from danger. Seymour was brought 
to the block on 20 March 1549. When they 
told Elizabeth she did not betray emotion. 

' This day died a man wdth much wit and 
very little judgment,’ she said, and passed 
on, to the wonder of those who were there 
to watch and listen and report upon her words 
and looks and manner. 

During the year that followed Elizabeth, 
living sometimes at Cheshunt, sometimes at 
Hatfield, suffered much from ill-health. She 
passed her time of retirement in pursuing her 
studies. Roger Ascham was her tutor then, 
and Lady Tyrwhitt, her governess, was not 
unworthy of the title she had gained, a woman 
of learning and taste, accomplished, wise, 
and religious in that age of learned ladies. 
Ascham’s account of her studies during this 
year is somewhat droll : She had read ‘ almost 
the whole of Cicero and a great part of Livy,’ 
says the pedagogue, but ^with me,’ he adds. 

, Not a line of the poets from anything that 
1 appears. ‘ Select orations of Isocrates and the 
tragedies of Sophocles’ were her Greek pabu- 
lum. She had even dipped into patristic leam- 
ingjbuthere she had been restricted to extracts 
from St. Cyprian. They who know Ascham’s 
^ Scolemaster ’ know what his method was, 
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and mil understand the significance of those 
two words with me and they who know 
St. Cyprian’s writings will wonder how the 
royal maiden conld have deserved ^to^ have 
that Christian father’s work, ‘ Be Bisciplina 
Yirginum/ inflicted upon her. A letter which 
she wrote to her brother during this year has 
been preserved, in which she rashly ven- 
tured to quote ‘ Grace ; ’ unfortunately the 
line happens to be one of the proverbs of 
Publius Syrus, and probably culled, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day, from some 
commonplace book. In the spring of lool 
she appeared again in public, and twice dur- 
ing* the month of IMarch she rode in state 
through the streets of London, gladdening 
the hearts of the citizens by the splendour 
of her pageantry. On 11 Oct. the Bake 
of Somerset was arrested and thrown into 
the Tower. On 22 Jan. 1552 he was be- 
headed. Again Elizabeth’s name is men- 
tioned, and it is said that attempts had been 
made to induce her to xise her influence on 
one side or the other, but she held herself 
aloof from both factions. John Budley, now 
duke of N orthumberland, had stepped into the 
place of peril and power which Somerset had 
filled for five years. The health of the yoimg 
king was declining Elizabeth tried hard to 
visit her brother as belay dying, and when the 
end came she found herself, equally "with her 
elder sister, struck out of the succession to the 
throne so far as her brother’s will and North- 
umberland’s schemes could effect that ob- 
ject. Edward died at Greenwich on the even- 
ing of 6 Julv 1553. Elizabeth was at Hat- 
field, Mary was at Hoddesdon, scarce ten 
miles off. That same night a messenger, 
slipping through the doubly guarded gates of 
the palace, rode for his life to Hoddesdon. 
Mary, with the prompt decision of her race, 
mounted her horse, and before the morning 
broke she was beyond the reach of pursuit, 
safe under the guard of her loyal adlierents, 
and proclaiming herself queen from Henning- 
hall, the castle of the Howards. Meanwhile 
commissioners arrived ff’om the Buke of 
N ortlmmberland to Elizabeth at Hatfield, an- 
SBuneing that Lady Jane Grey had succeeded 
0 the throne, and summoning Elizabeth to 
iourt. She pleaded illness ; she was unfit 
for the journey ; she could not travel. The 
Buke of Northumberland and his party had 
enough upon their hands already ; they were 
content to leave the princess where she was. 
On 10 July the Lady Jane was proclaimed 
"^ueen, and made her royal entry into the 
Tower. ^ On the 13th Northumberland ad- 
vanced in force against Mary, but soon had to 
retreat in despair. On the 20th Mary was 
proclaimed at St. Paul’s Dross amid tumultu- 


ous rejoicings, and that same day the Lady 
Jane was stripped of the ensigns of rovalty 
and allowed to retire to Sion House,*" and 
Northumberland was thrown into the Tower. 
On the 29fch Elizabeth came riding into Lon- 
don with a huge train, and took up her re- 
sidence at Somerset House. Next day she 
passed through Aldgate to meet her sister 
and when on 3 Aug. (Wkiotheslet) the 
queen made her triumphal entry into the 
city Elizabeth rode by her side, receiving her 
full share of the joyful acclamations of the 
populace. Buring the next few weeks she 
seems to have continued residing at Somer- 
set House, though in frec[uent attendance on 
Mary. Everywhere ancL among all classes 
there was feverish excitement, political and 
religious. On the 8th Edward VI was buried 
with some pomp at "Westminster. Ou the 
22nd Northumberland was beheaded. On 
the 24th the old ritual was restored, and the 
mass Sling at St. Paul’s and elsewhere. But 
in London the feeling in favour of the gos- 
pellers was very strong, and there was much 
dissatisfaction at the bringing in of the old 
order, and especially at the restoration of 
Bonner to his bishopric. There is a story 
that Elizabeth for a while inclined to side 
with the protestant party, and it is said that 
she actually refused to attend mass ah the 
Queen’s Chapel. If it was so, it is at least 
strange that not a hint of this has reached 
us except in the letters of Renand andNoailles. 
Be it as it may, she certainly appeared at 
mass on 8 Sept., and on the 30th, when 
the queen rode from the Tower through the 
city to her coronation, the Lady Elizabeth and 
the Lady Anne of Cleves followed her closely 
^ in another red chariot covered with cloth 
of silver.’ She continued to attend at court. 
There her position was extremely dangerous ; 
her very legitimacy was almost openly ques- 
tioned, and when the Buchess of Suffolk was 
allowed to take precedence of her, as daugh- 
ter of Mary, sister of Henry VIII, Elizabeth 
resented the affront and kept her chamber. 
All kinds of vulgar and mean cabals were 
made to bring her into discredit, and Paget 
presumed to wait upon her to inform her of 
a story that Noailles, the French ambassador, 
had actually been admitted to private con- 
ferences at night in her chamber. The slander 
received scarce a moment’s credence ; it seems 
to have been invented by Renaud, the em- 
peror’s ambassador, without the least shadow 
of foundation in fact. 

The next danger was far more serious. Ed- 
ward Courtenay [q - v.], son of Henry, earl of 
Bevonshire, was of the blood royal, and had 
been a prisoner in the Tower for nearly fifteen 
years when Mary came to the throne. He 
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was handsome, and apparently of tailing man- 
ners, hut he had no sooner been released from 
the Tower on 3 Aug. 1553 than he gave him- 
self up to a life of the wildest dissipation. 
The queen treated him with marked favour, 
hut he soon found he had no chance of win- 
ning her hand. Then he turned to Elizabeth. 
The vulgar roue was a puppet in the hands 
of verv cunning plotters. Sir Thomas T\'yatt 
had his plan marked out with clearness. He 
and his fellow-conspirators would eiiect a 
rising, the catholic party should he mastered, 
Coiu'tenay should marry Elizabeth, and she 
should he set upon the throne. Would she 
make common cause with the party of revolt ? 
She behaved with extraordinary wisdom and 
caution. She would do nothing, say nothing, 
write nothing which could compromise her- 
self. If they succeeded they could not do 
without her, if thev failed she would not he 
implicated. The mad and stupid outbreak 
collapsed, and sickening butchery followed. 
Grardiner and Renaud thought that nothing 
had been gained while Elizabeth was allowed 
to hve. The wretched leaders of the miser- 
able rebeUion were spared from day to day 
in the hope of extorting from them some evi- 
dence of declaration of Elizabeth’s complicity, 
but there was none forthcoming. Meanwhile 
she was confined to her apartments in AWiite- 
hall, her fate trembling in the balance from 
time to time. At last on Sunday, 18 March, 
she was thrown into-the Tower. The story 
of her aiTest and her entry into the grim old 
fortress has been told by Mr. Eroude in his 
very best manner. On 11 April Wyatt met 
his fate m^e a man, and with his last words 
declared Elizabeth innocent of all knowledge 
of his intended rising. Nevertheless she was 
kept in the Tower, Gardiner insisting, in sea- 
son and out of season, that she must needs 
he sacrificed. It was not so to he. On 19 May 
she was released from the one prison only to 
be removed to Woodstock, there to he kept 
under the custody of Sir Heni*}^ Bedingfield 
(1509 .°-15S3) [q. v.], the same gentleman 
who had kept watch and ward over Queen 
Catherine of Arragon at Elmholt on seventeen 
years before. Sir Henry was a courtier and 
a gentleman, but he had to obey his stern 
mistress, and though Elizabeth was under 
surveillance, and her health suffered from 
her confinement and the irritation which her 
captivity occasioned, her daily life was made 
as tolerable as under the circumstances it 
could he, and she spent her time pur- 
suing her favourite studies, and in all out- 
ward observances of religion she scrupulously 
conformed to the Roman ritual. So pru- 
dently did she conduct herself during this 
trying time that after six months of deten- 


tion she was summoned once more to her 
sister’s presence, and at the Christmas festi- 
val took her seat at the royal table, and was 
treated with marked courtesy by King 
Philip himself, while Mary showed her re- 
ney ed signs of favour. The queen had hopes 
of issue now : she could afford to he gracious. 
T^ile Elizabeth had been languishing at 
Woodstock Mary had been married on St. 
James’s day (25 July) 1554, and now^ she 
persuaded herself that in due time an heir 
would be bom to the throne. Philip was 
weary of England and his English wife, and 
on 4 Sept, 1555 he set sail from Dover, and 
tm-ned his back upon the land and the people 
that he never ceased to hate (Weiothes- 
ley). 

All through this horrible year a hideous 
persecution had been going on. On 7 Sept, 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were brought 
up for trial at Oxford. On 16 Oct. the last 
two were burnt. Two davs later Elizabeth, 
who during the last few months had been in 
frequent attendance at court, was allowed to 
lea'v e London, and took her final departure 
for her favourite residence at Hatfield. The 
people crowded to see her. She at any rate, 
they thought, was not to blame for all the 
blood that had been shed. They cheered her 
to the echo as she passed. With her usual 
prudence she made no response or acknow- 
-edgment. 

At Hatfield she again resumed her studies, 
Ascham returned there for a while and read 
Demosthenes with her. Castiglione gave 
her .lessons in Italian, aad Sir Thomas Pope 
exhibited costly pageants for her amuse- 
ment, and ^ the play of Holofernes ’ was acted 
before her, hut somewhat coldly received. 
With Philip away, Mary death-stricken, and 
Gardiner dead, Elizabeth from this time had 
only to wait and be still. The next two- 
years of her life were passed in comparative 
tranquillity. There were stupid attempts 
at rebellion, Courtenay once more figurines 
among tbe plotters (for he had not been 
thougit dangerous enough to make it neces- 
sary to slay him when Wyatt and the rest 
suffered), the ghastly burnings grew fiercer 
and more freqnent, there were famine and 
misery, proposals of marriage for the hand 
of the princess first by one then by another. 
On 18 March 1557 Plnlip came over to Eng- 
land once more (zh.), and Elizabeth seems 
to have visited her sister during his stay 
(SXEICKLAIST), p. 92). A month before sbe had 
attended at Whitehall in great state, and in 
Jnly Philip had departed. On 20 Jan. fol- 
lowing Calais was lost, and the English were 
at last driven out of France, and on that 
same day the last of Queen Mary’s parlia- 
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ments assembled. There was for a while a 
flash of indignatioa which cannot be called 
loyalty or patriotism. The persecution still 
went on fiercely and remorselessly, and the 
people sullenly submitted to what seemed 
the inevitable. The one hope for a land that 
God had ceased to guard was the death of the 
reigning sovereign. 

Onl7 Nov. 1558, in the grey twilight before 
sunrise, Mary died. Parliament was sitting. 
At eight in the morning both houses, as if in 
expectation of the event, were assembled. A 
message was sent down from the peers to the 
lower house requiring the immediate attend- 
ance of the commons. Heath, archbishop of 
York, as chancellor, announced that ^ our late 
sovereign lady Queen Mary ’ had passed away, 
and that the lords had determined to pro- 
claim the Lady Elizabeth queen ^ without 
further tract of time.’ The thing was done 
with all due form and ceremony, Sir AVilliam 
Cecd having already prepared the draft of 
the proclamation wliich was usual on such 
occasions. At last it had come ! 

The nation breathed once more the breath 
of hope and life. But the outlook aud the re- 
trospect as men looked back upon the last six 
years were enough to fill them with dismay. 
Death had been striding through the land as 
if to show he was kiug indeed. Of late the 
persecution had fallen upon the lowly, hut in 
the upper ranks what havoc there had been ! 
Cardinal Pole died a few hours after Queen 
Mary, hsine bishoprics were vacant. Within 
a month of Mary’s decease three more bishops 
were dead. There was only one duke in 
England now — Thomas Howard of Norfolk, 
he too doomed to perish on the block before 
the new reign was half over. In January 
1552 Edward Seymour, duke of Suffolk; in 
August 1553 J ohn Dudley, duke of Northum- 
berland ; in February 1554 Henry Grey, duke 
of Suffolk, had severally perished upon the 
scaffold. There was not a woman in Eng- 
land more lonely than Queen Elizabeth when 
she ascended the throne. Her very enemies 
had died. Gardiner was dead, the Emperor 
Charles Y had died in September, and now 
Cardinal Pole lay waiting for his obsequies. 
Her ^friends and old suitors had died off ; Ca- 
therine Parr and Anne of Cleves, Seymour 
and Courtenay, and within six months of her 
secession Henry 11 of France 'and Pope 
Paul^rV , had gone also. Her nearest blood 
relation was Henry Carey, afterwards Lord 
Hunsdon, the only child of her mother’s sister. 
The next heir to the throne was Mary Stuart, 
nine years her junior, now queen of Scotland, 
and soon to be queen-consort of France. Eng- 
land had just suffered the deepest humilia- 
tion which she had known for centuries. She 


no longer possessed a yard of land upon the 
continent the finances of the coiintiw were 
in a condition which might almost "be de- 
scribed as desperate. War and famine and 
pestilence had brought the people to the 
„owest point of shame and despondency. 
Meanwhile men seemed absorbed by their 
religious differences, though for the most 
part they knew not what they believed 
The hideous facts of the Marian persecution* 
fresh in the memory of the townsmen, wrun<i 
from them deep curses against the pope and 
his supporters ; hut the Avild plunder of the 
churches and the furious rapacity of the 
destroyers in King Edward’s days w^ere not 
yet forgotten, nor likely to he for a while. 

Elizabeth had completed her twenty-fifth 
year._ Never had royal maiden more need 
of wisdom, caution, decision, and courage. 
Never had one in her station received a 
severer schooling in the arts of dissimulation, 
reticence, and self-control. Of the domestic 
affections she had scarcely had experience 
from her childhood. In her third year her 
mother had been slain on infamous charges, 
her father had been always a name of terror 
her sister had Avatched her with the dark 
suspicion of dislike. Her brother is said to 
have had some love for her, but in such 
matters a Axry little evidence often goes a 
very long way. There is nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to show that Elizabeth had a heart, 
nothing to indicate that she ever for a mo- 
ment knew the thrill of sentiment, the storms 
of passion, or the throbs of tenderness. The 
key to much that is perplexing in her conduct 
as queen may he found, in a careful study of 
her experience and her discipline as princess 
and presumptive heir to the throne. 

Elizabeth was aff Hatfield when her sister 
died. On 20 Nov. the council met there for 
the fost time ; Sir William Cecil was at once 
appointed chief secretary; his brother-in-law, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, his kinsman, Sir Thomas 
Parry, and Ambrose Carr,Avho probably was 
also akin to him (for he too was a Stamford 
man), were made members of tbe council; so 
too were Francis, earl Eussell, whose father 
had been lord-admiral in Queen Mary’s time, 
and William, marquis of Northampton, 
brother of Queen Catherine Parr, and others, 
whose sentiments favoured the reformers. 
The queen’s utterances on this memorable 
day have been preserved ; they may he 
authentic, and they may have been strictly 
her own. The gift of speech she always 
had, and she always rose to an occasion. On 
the 23rd the queen commenced her progress 
to London. On the way the bishops met 
her, and were permitted to kiss hands, aU 
except Bonner — from him she turned away 
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as if there had been blood upon his lips. On 
the 2Sth she took possession of the Tower ; 
on 5 Dec. she removed to Somerset House, 
where she attended the sittings of her coun- 
cil from day to day. Meanwhile the two 
religions parties were -watching her every 
movement, look, and word with feverish 
excitement. On the 14th Queen Mary was 
buried at Tv'est minster according to the Ro- 
man ritual. Ten days later the obsequies 
of Charles Y were celebrated after the same 
fashion, and on the 2Sth again Christopherson, 
the late bishop of Chichester, was buried 
with much ceremonial at Christ Church, 
live of the bishops offering and two of them 
singrincp the mass. On the other hand, on 
1 Jan., being Sunday, the English litany 
was read in the London churches in accord- 
ance with a royal proclamation, and the 
epistle and gospel were read in English at 
mass by order of the lord mayor. AVhich 
side was going to win ? The bishops were 
strangely unanimous, but they overestimated 
their streng-th. The oath of allegiance con- 
tained one clause which had been handed 
down from Elizabeth’s father; it spoke of 
the sovereign as supreme head of the church. 
That clause was hateful to a catholic. Heath, 
the archbishop of York, protested, ’the other 
bishops followed him to a man. But the 
coronation was fixed for 15 Jan. All, it 
seemed, would refuse to place the crown 
upon the queen’s head. At the eleventh 
hour TYatson, bishop of Lincoln, gave way. 
The mass was sung as of old, but only one 
bishop was there. The gospel was read in 
Latin and Enghsh ; it was significant — a sign 
of com-promise. 

On t ae 25th the queen opened parliament ; 
again high mass was celebrated at the altar 
at Y estminster, but after it was over Dr. 
Cox, an exile for religion in Queen Mary’s 
reign, preached the sermon. The parliament 
had enough upon its hands. On 10 Eeb. it 
was ordered that Mr. Speaker with all the 
prhy council and thirty members of the 
House of Commons should attend upon the 
queen to petition her majesty touching her 
marriage. Her answer is well known. She 
had already refused the hand of Philip II, and 
now she declared, what she had declared 
more than once before, that she had no in- 
clination for marriage, and she ended her 
speech with the memorable words : * This 
s lah be for me sufficient, that a marble stone 
shall declare that a queen, having reigned 
such a time, died a virgin ’ (D’Ewes, p. 46). 
The faithful commons voted money lavishly, 
gave back to the queen all that Mary had 
surrendered to the religious orders which 
she had attempted to revive, confirmed her 
10 L. xvn. 


deposition of the recalcitrant bishops, voted 
that all the temporalities of vacant sees 
should be handec. over to her during a 
vacancy; they showed her that she could 
depend upon them even to the utmost, that 
she was in fact, though not in name, an 
absolute sovereign. On 8 May parliament 
was dissolved, and on the 12th the English 
service was first said in the Queen’s Chapel, 
four days before the date appointed by act of 
parliament for it to be used. 

Meanwhile Cecil and the council had been 
exhibiting astonishingactivity. Sir Thomas 
Gresham had been commissioned to nego- 
tiate a loan abroad. Y’^hat money could be 
got was borrowed at home. Peace was con- 
cluded with France on 12 March, on terms 
far better than could have been expected, 
and if about the same time Mary Stuart 
thought proper to assume the royal arms of 
England, and to induce her puny hoy hus- 
band to call bimself king of France, Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, the fact would not be 
forgotten, though the act need not he noticed. 
On the last day of that same month of March 
the great controversy between the champions 
of the old faith and the new took place in 
YVestminster Abbey. The result was by 
this time felt to be a foregone conclusion. 
The catholic bishops w^ere sent to the Tower. 
On 15 May they -were all called upon to take 
the oath of supremacy. All except Xitchin 
of Llandaff refused, the rest had time given 
them to reconsider their decision, and they 
availed themselves of the delay. The court 
was all astir with festivities from day to day, 
the queen showing herself in wonderful attire, 
dazzling her subjects with the splendour of 
her dresses and her jewellery ; there were 
masques and pageants, and tiltings and plays 
and banquets ; the queen in her progresses 
going from house to house received magni- 
ficent entertainment at the charge of the 
owners of the several mansions. On 5 Sept, 
the obsequies of Henry II of France, who 
had died in July, were celebrated with great 
pomp in St. Paul’s, and the first three of the 
four bishops-elect, Parker of Canterbury, 
Scory of Hereford, and Barlow of Chichester, 
appeared in public in black gowns. Grindal 
of London, the fourth hishop-elect (Bonner 
had been deposed), being ill, was absent. 
Nevertheless, on 1 Nov., to the horror and 
dismay of the protestants, lighted tapers were 
seen in broad daylight in the royal chapel, 
and once more the crucifix in silver was set 
up upon the altar there. Of late there had 
come the emissaries of at least three suitors 
for the hand of the queen. Eric of Sweden, a 
dissipated young prince, had sent his brother 
to plead his cause. Adolphus, duke of Hol- 
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Stein, had come in person to urge his own 
suit. The archduke Charles was warmly sup- 
ported hy all the catholics in England, and 
not less warmly by Philip of Spain. Eliza- 
beth amused herself with each and all of 
them, played off one against the other, and 
dressed up her chapel to give some colour of 
hope to the archduke, whom Pe Quadra clearly 
saw she never intended to marry. But the 
settlement of the religious difficulty was not 
to be delayed hy freaks like these. On 17 Dec. 
the church of England was provided with an 
archbishop of Canterbury once more hy the 
consecration of Matthew Parker at Lambeth. 
Pour days later Edmund Grindal was conse- 
crated bishop ofLondon in the place of Bonner, 
Cox became bishop of Ely in the place of 
TMrlby, Sandys was made bishop of W orcester 
in the place of Pate, and Meyrick succeeded 
to the vacant see of Bangor, whose revenues 
were not worth the queen’s keeping any longer 
in her hands. A month after this five more 
bishops were consecrated ; hut the wealthy 
sees of York, 'Winchester, and Durham had 
each to wait for another year. The neces- 
sities of the time forbade that their income 
should he lost to the royal exchequer, though 
their bishops were already deprived. 

Thus ended the first year of Elizabeth’s 
reign. It was the first year since the death of 
Henry YIII which had not been signahsed by 
some serious rebellion, some ghastly massacre, 
or some national disaster. Already the horizon 
was clearing on all sides, a feeling of security 
was growing among all classes, except indeed 
among the turbulent minority in church and 
state, the politicians whose hopes lay in some 
change from the things that were to the things 
that might be. They had begun to feel that 
at last the queen was a veritable ruler, her 
council were her servants, she was no puppet 
in their hands. Her immense force of will, 
the masculine vigour of her intellect, her in- 
stinct of command, her very duplicity, her 
restlessness, her insatiable desire to be kept 
informed of everything that was going on, 
her pretence of omniscience, her resolve to 
initiate, or seem to initiate, every movement 
in church and state, at home and abroad, were 
each and all factors that had to be taken into 
account by her ministers, and had already 
displayed themselves too evidently to allow 
of their escaping the notice of her council. 
There was not one of these who did not tremble 
at her frown as they would have done if they 
had stood in her father’s presence twenty 
yeara before. At home there was little or 
nothing to cause anxiety when the year 1560 
opened; abroad Philip II was her aUj, and 
half the young princes of Europe were seek- 
ing her hand ; but while betvreen Scotland 


and Frpce there was still the semblance 
^ 3^ ? axi.ci at any rate communitv of 

interest, sentiment, and purpose, Elizabeth 
could not afibrd to remain quiet, or she 
thought she could not. 

When James IV of Scotland was slain at 
Flodden, his son, James V, was a child just 
two years old. His mother was Margaret 
daughter of Heury AMI, aud therefore lister 
of Henry YIII. James A’ died on 18 Dec. 
1542, leaving behind him an only dano-hter 
Alary Stuart. Her mother was the Mo>ht 
and gifted Alary of Lorraine, wFo after the 
Earl of Arran’s desertion of Scotland in 1554 
had become regent of the kingdom. Her 
daughter had been carried off to France in 
1548, and been married to the dauphin. On 
29 June 1559 the dauphin became king, and 
Alary Stuart queen-consort of France. The 
treaty of peace between France, England, 
and Scotland had been signed at Chateau 
Camhresis on 2 April 1559 ; next day a second 
treaty was signed between France and Spain. 
The peace marked an era in European histonq 
though it is more than doubtful whether any 
one of the contending parties seriously in- 
tended to keep the engagements entered into, 
or felt the smallest confidence in the pro- 
mises of the others. But France and Spain 
were united in one common sentiment at 
least, the desire to resist and beat back the 
spirit of the age. AYhile Elizabeth read the 
signs of the times with more foresight and 
sagacity, she saw that society was ferment- 
ing with the reformers’ leaven, and that in 
the contest that was coming the catholics 
would surely lose the day. Cautiously — we 
might almost call it cunningly — she took her 
side with the protestant party in England, 
Scotland, and France. Cecil was so much 
one with her in feeling and views, that it is 
hard to say whether she or he was the ori- 
ginator of all that was attempted ; but Eliza- 
beth was far more a creature of moods and 
caprice than her astute minister. She loved 
intrigue for its own sake ; he resorted to it, 
and practised it with an end kept clearly 
before him. It was in July 1559 t lat Eliza- 
beth seems to have given something like an 
engagement to support the protestant party 
in Scotland. In the next few months troops 
were sent and money in insufficient quan- 
tities ; then a fleet under Admiral AVinter 
arrived at the Firth of Forth in January 1560 ; 
then half-hearted warfare, no one venturing 
to make a decided move, lest the queen should 
disown his act. At last Cecil himself went 
to Scotland (Alay). On 6 July the treaty 
of Edinburgh was signed. AYhat had been 
gained was not much : (1) Alary Stuart was 
to give up using the arms and title of 
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queen of England ; (2) tlie French, were to 
quit Scotland ; (3) the protestant party were 
to be deliyered from the presence of the 
foreign anxihariesj and left to fight their 
own battle ; lastly, and this was perhaps the 
most important of all (Cecil at Edinburgh, 
15 July, Ch/. Scotland, i. 158: also 6(2^. Hat- 
field, I. hTo. 782), Phili 3 II had been taught 
tliat Elizabeth could do without him, and 
could stand alone. Cecil was back again at 
court in July; in his absence he had lost 
favour. It seems the queen had a suspicion 
that he had taken too much upon himself, 
and that he might have made better terms. 
But everybody was plotting against him. 
And each little knot of politicians had its own 
card to play in the shape of a suitor for the hand 
of the queen. The Scotch were for pressing her 
to marry Arran now. She would have none 
of him, and as for the rest she kept her own 
counsel. 

Ever since she came to the throne Elizabeth’s 
most signal marks of favour were displayed 
towards Pobert Dudley [q. v.], now master of 
the horse, a member of the pruy council, and 
never absent from his royal mistress’s side, 
although he had been married to Amy Ptobsart 
in Eling Edward’s days, and his wife was living. 
The queen made no secret of her preference 
for the handsome young courtier. She even 
overacted the part of love-sick maiden, till 
the quidnuncs whispered and told infamous 
tales, and half Europe believed them. There 
was one man in England who put no faith 
in her only too demonstrative professions of 
affection, and that man was Pobert Dudley 
himself. A month after Cecil’s return Amy 
Pobsart was found dead (8 Sept. 1560) at 
Cumnor. There was an inquest, and an at- 
tempt to implicate her husband in her un- 
happy death. The queen saw clearly enough 
that the attempt to fasten suspicion on Sir 
Pobert was a mere court intrigue ; she made 
no change in her conduct towards the fa- 
vourite. The familiarities went on as before. 
One of the most important measures of 
1560, and one in which the cueen showed 
great interest, and gave remarkable proof of 
her versatihty, was the reform of the cur- 
rency and the calling in of the debased 
coinage of the last three reigns. As early 
as January 1559 this important reform had 
been mooted (Satfield MSS.toI. i.lN'os. 566, 
567), but the scheme then suggested had 
fallen through, hlow a well-considered plan 
was adopted and executed in a very masterly 
manner (see Cal. Dqm. 1547-80, pp. 159- 
161 ; Feotjue, vol. vii. chap, vi.) It was 
during this year, too, that the abbey of 
"W estminster was converted into a coPegiate 
church. John Fedkenham [q. v.], the last 


abhot,who had been appointed by Queen Mary, 
was deprived in 1559, and William Bill [q.v."], 
was installed dean, and instructed to draw up 
statutes for the new corporation. But the most 
notable event of the year was the death of 
Francis II, Mary Stuart’s young husband, and 
the seizing of the reins of government inFrance 
by Catherine de’ Medici. England was getting 
more content month hy month, and for a year 
or two the royal suitors for the queen’s hand 
kept from any serious advances. De Quadra 
had persuaded himself and Philip II that 
the queen meant to marry Dudley. It is pro- 
bable that Elizabeth and he understood one 
another, and were amusing themselves with 
De Quadra, who took all that he saw or 
heard aii, grand serieux. In August 1561 
Mary Stuart, eluding the English f.eet which 
had been ordered to watch her and prevent 
her landing, returned to Scotland, and the 
great troubles of her life began. In France 
there was civil war, in Spain persecution,- in 
Scotland almost anarchy; in the Nether- 
lands deep discontent, ready before long to 
burst into a flame. England was quiet and 
prosperous ; Elizabeth living a gay and merry 
life, but always vigilant, alert, equal to any 
emergency, and every now and then startling- 
even to terror such as presumed to take a 
course of their own. So, when the luckless 
Lady Catherine Grey ventured upon a clan- 
destine marriage with the Earl of Hertford ; 
or the Countess of Lennox dared to assert 
herself or to deal in curious arts ; or Mary 
Stuart demanded to have her title to the 
succession acknowledged ; or the pone ac- 
tually went some way towards sending a 
nuncio to England to induce, if it might be 
so, the queen to send a representative to the 
council of Trent — Lady Catherine, her hus- 
band, and the Coimtess of Lennox were sent 
to the Tower ; Mary Stuart received a curt 
repulse ; the nuncio was not permitted to 
cross the sea. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth had been induced to 
meddle with the struggle that was going on 
in France. There the Calvinists and the 
cathohcs were at very bitter fend. The civil 
war was beginning. Cond6, the leader of the 
Calvinists, implored the help of Elizabeth ; 
he offered to surrender to her the towns of 
Havre and Dieppe as the price of her sup- 
port and as pledges for the restoration of 
Calais. She proimsed, hesitated, delayed ; 
finally, on 4 Oct., Sir Adrian Poynings with 
three thousand English troops took posses- 
sion of Havre. Five hundred of these men 
tried to cut their way into Pouen, which 
Guise was besieging. A few succeeded, only 
to perish miserably for the most part, when on 
26 Oct. Guise took the place by storm. Next 
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montli Dudley’s brotherj Ambrose, earl of 
Warwick T q.v"], took the command at Havre. 
Then followed^ the bloody battle of Dreux 
on 19 Dec., and the peace of Amboise on 
25 March 1563. The civil war was at an 
end. But Elizabeth refused to surrender 
Havre. She could not bear to part with it, 
she could not bring herself to pay the price 
of keeping it, money she never could be per- 
suaded to spend, and a war with France 
meant enormous cost. But Ha'vre was sur- 
rendered at last on 27 July, only after the 
garrison had suffered frightfully from plague 
and famine; and Warwick brought back the 
remnant of his force to England, and with it 
the pestilence which spread far and wide 
through the land. There was the less excuse 
for the parsimony which Elizabeth showed 
at this juncture, for the parliament which 
assembled on 12 Jan. had again been liberal, 
and had voted one subsidy besides two fif- 
teenths and tenths to replenish the exche- 
quer. But one act of this parliament marked 
an epoch in the history of the reign, and 
another act of convocation was no less im- 
portant in its bearing upon the ecclesiastical 
iiistory of England. The first was the act 
for forcing the oath of supremacy upon a 
much larger class than had been compelled 
to take it heretofore, and xisiting persistent 
refusal with the penalty of death as in cases 
of treason. The second was the promulga- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles as formulat- 
ing the recognised doctrines of the English 
church. The latter measure concerned the 
clergy, the former was a sword of Damocles 
that was suspended over the heads of all 
classes of the laitv, but it is to the credit of 
the queen that she was averse to putting it 
in action. The time had not come for using 
the awful power that this act placed in her 
hands. Once more during this parliament, 
and only a few days after it assembled, the 
faithful commons had presented a humble 
petition to Elizabeth ‘to take to yourself 
some honourable husband wFom it shall 
please yon to join unto in marriage.’ They 
were deeply in earnest this time, for the 
country had had a serious scare in the pre- 
vious October, when the queen had been 
dangerously ill with the small-pox, and her 
life for some hours had seemed to he trem- 
bling in tbe balance. As before to this peti- 
tion an evasive answer was returned. About 
this time the marriage of the Queen of Scots 
became a subject of debate among the politi- 
mans. Elizabeth suggested that her favourite 
Dudley should become Mary Stuart’s bus- 
band. It ended by the marriage to Darnley 
on 29 July 1565. On the wearisome intrigues 
which had as their object the marriage of 


Elizabeth herself it is not worth while to 
dwell. In 1564 the famous visit to Cam- 
bridge took place, and it was on this occasion 
that Elizabeth made her Latin speech, which 
there is every reason to believe she delivered 
without any careful preparation. A month 
later Dudley at last received his patent of 
nobility, and on 29 Sept, was created Earl of 
Leicester, with the gift of the manor of Kenil- 
worth. "Was Cecil chancellor of Camhrido'e? 
Then Leicest er should he chancellor of OxfOTd, 
and two years after Elizabeth had visited the 
one university she was received with the same 
pomp and magnificence at the other. It was 
during this visit that on 3 Sept, she listened 
to Edmund Campion and Diehard Bristow 
disputing in the schools, few thinking then 
that the two would become hereafter the great 
champions of the catholic party. In Scot- 
land, meanwhile, all wms turbulence, vio- 
lence, and misrule. PJzzio was murdered on 
9 March with every circumstance of briital 
ferocity, and on 1 9 June Mary Stuart brought 
forth a son, and there was an heir male to the 
throne at last. The parliament met again 
on 30 Sept. Again there was a petition 
from the lords that the queen would name 
her successor, and would consent to take to 
herself a husband, this time with more ear- 
nestness than ever (D’Ewes, p. 105). Eliza- 
beth’s answer was as it had always been, that 
she was averse to marriage in itself, and she 
would never marry if she could avoid it. But 
once more the archduke Charles made serious 
advances, and once more he was encouraged 
to proceed. 

Meanwhile Sir Henry Sidney, Leicester’s 
brother-in-law, had been eating his heart out 
in Ireland, forced to go there, and forced to 
stay against his wush and better judgment ; 
and though the commons had again been 
bountiful, Elizabeth could by no means be 
persuaded to do the one thing needful, namely 
to supply men and money and supplies to the 
deputy, and thus enable him to bring Shaen 
O’-Xeil to his senses. She behaved in all this 
miserable business as meanly as a sovereign 
of a great nation could behave. She set 
herself stubbornly against her council even 
when they were unanimous. She put forth 
plans of her own, she wrote outrageous 
..etters ; and when at last Sidney’s brilliant 
campaign had been carried through with 
complete success, and was followed in the 
summer of 1567 by the utter discomfiture 
of O’Neil, and by his savage murder in a 
characteristic Irish brawl and massacre, she 
grudgingly wrote to thank Sidney for his ser- 
vices, as if the acknowledgment had been 
wrung from her at the last moment. While 
Sidney was doing his work so well in Ireland^ 
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Strange tilings were happening nearer home. 
On if Jan. 1567 parliament was dissolyed. 
Is'ext month the country was horrified by the 
news that Damley, titular king of the Scots, 
had been barbarously and deliberately mur- 
dered, and that the Earl of Bothwell was be- 
lieved to have been the instigator of the 
crime. Two months later it was known that 
Bothwell and Mary Stuart were living to- 
gether at Dunbar; then that he had divorced 
his wife ; then that the two had been married 
on 15 May ; and then followed the news of 
the day at Carberry Hill, and on 17 June the 
imprisonment of ‘ the mother of debate ’ in 
the castle of Lochleven. Meanwhile across 
the Channel the civil war in France was 
raging, the catholics were carrying all before 
them, and in the Netherlands Alva was ex- 
pected to supersede the regent Margaret. In 
August 1567 he entered Brussels, and some 
bloody work began. MTien the year 1568 
opened there were clouds upon the horizon ; 
before it closed Mary Stuart was a captive 
in England, war with Spain seemed immi- 
nent, the Enghsh ambassador had been ex- 
oelled from Spain, the Spanish treasure-ships 
had been seized, and Elizabeth had declared 
that she meant to keep the treasure in safe 
custody: what she W’ould do with it time 
would show. On 26 Jan. 1569 Mary Stuart 
was removed from Lord Scrope’s castle at 
Bolton to the care of Lord Shrewsbury at 
Tiitbury {Hatfield MSS. i. 395). The Queen 
of Scots, though under vigilant supervision, 
had a household of ten ladies and fifty other 
persons, with ten horses. Liberal as this 
treatment may seem at first sight, it still re- 
mains a question at whose charge this house- 
hold was kept up. Lord Shrewsbury, it is 
certain, was full of complaints at the gi’eat 
expense he was put to. Elizabeth, if she ever 
repaidhim, did not do so without much reluc- 
tance and many reminders. Mary’s husband 
was still living in Denmark ; but he, too, wms 
in safe custody. The marriage betw^een him 
and the queen was treated as invalid, though 
there were rumours that a divorce migfht be 
necessary, and could be easily obtained. But 
what was to be done with her ? To send her 
back to Scotland would be, some said, to send 
her back to certain destruction ; some said it 
would be to make the northern land more 
French than ever. Certainly it would be to 
plunge it deeper than ever into sanguinary 
ci^il war. On the other hand, to keep her in 
England, which she had volimtarily fled to 
as an asylum, was to assure her personal 
safety at the cost of a thousand risks and 
dangers which were ob-vious to any one who 
could form an estimate of the political out- 
look of the times wherever one turned. 


It was not long (1569) before the first of 
these dangers showed itself. The Duke of 
Norfolk was unmarried. If he was not an 
av^owed catholic, at any rate he was regarded 
as the head of the cathohc party, and he was 
a personage round wkom the catholic party 
would rally ; they were still a powerful fac- 
tion ; in the north they were very powerful. 
Both well’s name was hardly mentioned. The 
suspicion which the Casket letters had cast 
upon Mary’s complicity in Darnley’s murder 
might make Norfolk’s pillow uncomfortable 
for him ; but as to her having another husband 
alive at Copenhagen scribbling letters to her 
day after day ( Cal. State Papers^ Scotland, 
1509-89, p. 310, No. 5), that seems hardly to 
have occurred to him as a matter to concern 
himself about. So the dulve, in a vacillating, 
half-hearted, languid way, consented to be 
named as a suitor to the Queen of Scots. Of 
course Elizabeth heard of it, taxed him with 
it, threw him into the Tower, found that there 
was no evidence to convict him of anything 
more than a matrimonial plot, released him in 
August 157 0, but continued to keep him under 
supervision. The great northern rebellion — 
the story of ■which has been so splendidly 
told by Mr. Froude — broke out in November. 
If the catholic party had had competent 
leaders, the issue might easily have proved 
calamitous for the country ; as it was, the 
leadership and the energy were all on the other 
side. Even so there was room for anxiety 
and much need for promptness of decision, 
rapidity of action, and entire readiness to co- 
operate in any course that might be resolved 
on. But during all the crisis Elizabeth kept 
up a continual -whimpering at the great 
charges she was being put to. She felt not 
the smallest anxiety about herself ; she was 
sure that the result would be the discomfi- 
ture of the rebels ; it was deplorable and 
vexatious that the cost of scourging them 
should be so heavy. She would have pre- 
ferred that her nobles should rush upon 
these troublesome rioters with their riding- 
whips, as the Scythians served their muti- 
nous slaves in old times ; that would have 
been cheaper. Her nobles succeeded in 
quelling the dangerous outbreak in spite of 
their royal mistress, and when the time of 
punishment came they were encouraged to 
recoup themselves at the cost of those who 
might be implicated in the rising. Nothing 
in Elizabeth’s life is more dreadful than the 
acllous savagery which she permitted, and 
more than permitted, in the slaughter and 
pillage that followed the northern rebellion. 
She heard of it all, and did as her father 
would have done in the fury of his wrath. 

Then there rose a cry that if the pope had 
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"but supported tke rebellion and boldly ex- 
conimtinicated tlie queen the catholics w^ould , 
have ansvrered to the call as one man. Home 
has al^vavs moved slo'^ly, but Home vras pre- 
parin.^ to" move now. On 25 Feb. 1570 Pope 1 
Pius Y issued the bull, ^ Hegnans in Excelsis/ j 
excommunicating Elizabeth by name, and ab- ' 
solving her subjects from any oath of allegiance 
that might have been tahen to her at any pre- | 
vious time. She had been upon her throne i 
eleven years and three months when this fa- 
mous sentence was passed, and the importance 
of the event at the time can hardly be ex- 
aggerated. The news was soon known in 
England, but the bull was not published till 
15 hlay. Then it was found in the morning 
nailed to the Bishop of London’s palace gate, 
in defiance of queen, parliament, and all the 
powers that be. John Felton, the poor wretch 
who had dared to do the deed, was soon taken 
and soon hung, glorying in the act with his 
last breath. And yet the immediate effect of 
the sentence of excommunication was almost 
absurdly small. In London people were more 
scornful than in any other way concerned, 
and when the parliament assembled in April 
1571 it proved much more protestant than had 
ever been known before. There were loud com- 
plaints against the laxity with which the laws 
against the papists had been carried out, and 
one act, which had passed both houses, though 
it was aimed at the catholic lords, was too much 
for the queen in her present mood to give her 
assent to, and it dropped. But though Eliza- 
beth could he tolerant of beliefs she did not 
share in, or considerate to a whole order whom 
it was policy to conciliate, she had no pity 
for persons^ whether high or low, who pro- 
voked her anger or vengeance. The treache- 
rous capture of John Storey and his execu- 
tion this year is an instance of her relentless 
severity where only a single person had to 
suffer ; and the fate of the Duke of Forfolk 
seems to he best explained by looking upon it 
as an easy way of getting rid of a timid imbe- 
cile who could be sacrificed without any incon- 
veniences being likely to follow, while, if he 
were allowed to live, he might prove trouble- 
some as an instrument in abler hands. 

"When Mary Stuart had been two years in 
England, it seems that Elizabeth had grown 
tired of keeping her, and would have been 
glad to be rid of her, if only she could have 
seen her way to release her. There were 
some who boldly urged that the Gordian knot 
would be best unravelled by the executioner's 
sword : hut little was to be gained by that 
when across the border there was still the 
little prince, James YI, with at least as good 
a title to the English crown as his mother’s, 
and who in the hands of the politicians would 


he a better card to play than Mary Stuart 
had ever been. 

Exactly at this juncture came in another of 
those complications which make the pro- 
blems of this reign so intricate, and the course 
of the chief actors so difficult to explain. 
Hitherto deliberate plots for the assassination 
of an English sovereign had very rarely been 
dreamt of. How, for the first time, we hear 
the whisper of such base conspiracies. It 
was wdien the Hidolfi plot was gTOwing, and 
miscreants in high places half over Emo De 
w-ere suggesting this or that scheme for t le 
overthrow of the queen of England, that we 
fi.rst hear of a design for compassing her 
murder. The ruffian who volunteered to do 
the deed was no common bravo, but a man 
of high birth, and an officer who had served 
wuth energy under Alva in the Hetherlands. 
This was Chapin Yitelli, marquis of Cretona ; 
he had been sent over in October 1569 to 
negotiate for the restitution of the treasure 
which Elizabeth persisted in keeping in her 
own custody. Jit is not improbable that 
even thus early he intended on his own 
responsibility to carry out the assassina- 
tion, for he set out with a suite of sixty 
gentlemen, of whom only five were permitted 
to proceed further than Dover. From the 
first the man was regarded with suspicion, 
and he was dismissed in December, having 
effected nothing. But wffien the Pddolfi plot 
was not only advancing to maturity but 
seemed likely to result in a real rebellion, 
Yitelli was once more to the fore. Two 
months later the Kidolfi plot had been dis- 
covered, the Duke of Horfolk was again in 
the Tower, and on 2 June following (1572) 
he suffered on the scaffold. For the credit of 
Elizabeth it should be noted that to the last 
she shrank from signing the warrant for the 
execution, and did so only under much pres- 
sure, not only of her council but of her parlia- 
ment. The Ridolfi plot had shown that the 
sympathies of a large section of the nobility 
were catholic ; the plot meant murder, and 
had scarcely been discovered in its fulness 
when it was found that Don Gueran, the 
Spanish ambassador, had hired another band 
of cutthroats to assassinate Cecil, and North- 
umberland was at large across the border. 
Nevertheless when the parliament presumed 
to express an opinion as to what her next 
step ought to be, and strongly urged the stem 
necessity of getting rid of the difficulty of 
Mary Stuart by bringing her to the block, 
Elizabeth forbade them to proceed with their 
hill of attainder : and when both houses per- 
sisted in passing a measure which rendered 
Mary incapable of succeeding to the throne 
I in the event of her surviving the queen reg- 
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nant of England, the royal assent was with- 
held, and the parliament was prorogued. 

In September 1567 the civil war again 
broke oat in France. Again the Huguenots 
were worsted ; again there was peace, both 
sides anxious to gain time. ISTextyear (Septem- 
ber, Cal. Dom. 1547-80, pp. 3-6) the Cardinal 
Chatillon, Ooligny’s brother, slipped away 
to England to gain the ear of EUzabeth. He 
seems to have had some money given him for 
the cause, little enough we may be sure {HaU 
i. 404, No. l’2S7), but he retmmed in 
November with fair promises (Nos. 1^07-8). 
Elizabeth intended to help the Huguenots at 
Ptochelle {Cal. Eom. 1547-80, p. 318, No. 
92). In the spring of 1569 the war broke 
oat with the old fury. This time Conde was 
opposed by Henry, d~uke of Anjou, brother of 
Charles IN and afterwards Hemy HI. On 
13 March, at the battle of Jarnac, Conde 
died the death of a hero. Anjou, now in his 
nineteenth vear, won well-deserved laurels. 
The protestant cause appeared desperate. 
Coligny and his brother Dandelot alone re- 
mained. It was Jeanne d’Albret, wife of 
Antony, king of Navarre, who gave the 
cause a new life. A^Tien least expected she 
appeared at Saintes, where the remains of the 
protestant forces were, with her son, Henry 
of Navarre, and the boy of fifteen was wel- 
comed as the commander of the Huguenot 
armies. The peace of St. Germain (8 Aug. 
1570) was a pretence of settlement once 
more, giving the Huguenots a certain mea- 
sure of toleration and four cities of refugre, 
of which E-ochelle was the most important. 
The policy of conciliation for a time pre- 
vailed. Charles offered his sister Margaret to 
young Henry of Navarre, and the hand of his 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, to the queen of 
England. This was in iK.pril 1571. Eliza- 
beth was in her thirty-eighth year, Anjou was 
twenty. She amused herself with the new 
negotiations. While they were going on the 
evil day for the Huguenots was postponed. 
But Anjou was not the man to be used as a 
plaything. D* he saw his way to a crown 
and something more, he would sacrifice him- 
self. When he became convinced that the 
queen meant nothing serious, he threw her 
over, July 1571. In October Catherine de’ 
Medici, the queen mother, was offering her 
youngest son, the Duke dAlen^on, as a sub- 
stitute for his brother. The negotiations 
dropped for a while, but were renewed in 
February 1572, and continued from month to 
month, Catherine de’ Medici beingdesperately 
in earnest, Elizabeth at this time scarcely 
pretending to be sincere. On 8 May parlia- 
ment had assembled ; on the 29th the Earl 
of Northumberland was sold by the Scots, 


after much higgling about the price to be 
paid, and delivered into the hands of Lord 
Hunsdon at Berwick. Hunsdon hated the 
vile business, and when an order came firom 
the queen that he must carry his prisoner to 
execution at York he fiatly refused to obey. 
The hateful office fell to another, and on 
22 Aug. Northumberland was sacrificed. 

The horrible tidings of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 24 Aug. 1572, reached Eliza- 
beth at oodstock. At first she refused to 
give the French ambassador an audience. 
When she did she received him with im- 
pressive^ solemnity of manner, the whole 
court being dressed in deep mourning. The 
lords of the council turned away from the 
representative of the king of France with 
coldness and silence; but the ambassador 
himself actually, at this very audience, ven- 
tured to present the queen with a love-letter 
from the Duke dAlen^on, which we are told 
she not only accepted but read there and 
then ! 

The year of the St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre marks an epoch in the life and reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. With this year begins 
that long episode in the queen’s" life which 
goes by the name of the Alen^on marriage. 
Francis, duke d’ Alen^on, was a hideous dwarf. 
In childhood he had escaped from the small- 
pox with his life, but the foul disease had left 
him blotched and scarred and stunted. A 
frightful enlargement at the end of his nose 
had divided into two, and the wits of the 
time made themselves merry with his ^ double 
nose,’ apt symbol, they said, of his double- 
facedness. Like all his brothers, he was licen- 
tious and unscrupulous. He had little edu- 
cation, and no religious principle, at one time 
siding with the catholic party, at another 
posing^ as a Huguenot leader "in France, or 
accepting the sovereignty of the states of the 
Netherlands under conditions which he never 
meant to observe. His pock-marked face 
and discoloured skin as he dropped into a 
seat made him look like a frog, and Eliza- 
beth called him, and he cheerfully accepted 
the name, her ^ petite grenouiUe.’ This was 
the lover whom the queen of England kept 
hoping and languishing for twelve long years, 
and whom, when he died, worn out by de- 
bauchery, on 0 June 1584, Elizabeth declared 
she had loved so entirely that she could not 
in his place accept the hand of the hero, Henry 
of Navarre. Three times he came to England. 
She kissed his lips in the presence of the 
French ambassador, of Walsingham, and of 
.Leicester. In November 1581 she let it go 
forth to the whole of Europe that she would 
marry at last. Lord Burghley, in his own 
hand, drew up a digest of the incidents con- 
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nected ■srith. the courtship, from its beginning 
in June 1572 till November ]579. We have 
less cause to regret that he did not continue | 
the narrative; for in the archives of Hat- 1 
field there are still preserved more than one 
hundred love-letters that passed between the 
two, as amorous as were ever read at a trial 
for breach of promise. When the negotia- 
tions first began Elizabeth was in her fortieth 
year when the prince died she was close , 
upon fifty-two. Was it all mere acting ? 
Was it a "case of absolute infatuation ? This 
only is certain, that Elizabeth was never so near 
marrying any one as she was to marrying this 
persistent suitor, and that if she was playing 
a part throughout, she overacted that part 
till she had wellnigh overreached herself. 
And all this while Leicester, whom men be- 
lieved she loved, and Hatton, who pretended 
towards her a fervent passion, were daily at 
her side, and receiving substantial proofs of 
her power. They, too, were ofiering to her 
the incense of their coarsest flattery, deceiv- 
ing or being deceived. It is not the least 
curious feature in her dealings with Alen^on 
that only in his favour did she ever exhibit 
any generosity as far as money was concerned. 

While amusing herself with this extraor- 
dinary lover, Elizabeth had no opportunity 
for idle languishing. In Scotland matters 1 
came to a crisis when Edinburgh Castle was ' 
surrendered to Sir William Drury in June 
1573, with a force which Elizabeth tried hard 
hut vainly to induce the regent Morton [see 
Douglas," James, di, lr581] to pay for. Prom 
this day the cause of Mary Stuart in Scotland 
was utterly hopeless. She was saferinher Eng- ' 
lish captivity than she could ever again hope 
to be on the other side of the border. A month 
after the fall of Edinburgh the luckless Walter 
Devereux, earl of Essex, set sail for Ireland on 
that wild expedition which proved his ruin. 
The cost was to be home partly by the earl, , 
partly by the queen ; but he mortgaged his es- ' 
tates heavilvto Elizabeth before he started, and 
when he died he was a broken man. It was, 
however, in her conduct towards the protest- 
tant insurgents in the Netherlands, who had 
now begun their heroic struggle with the king 
of Spain, that Elizabeth’s dealings were most 
tortmous. Burghley and the rest of the 
council were unanimous in desiring that the 
States should be strenuously supported as the 
champions of the protestant cause. Burghley 
had a foreign policy clear and defined. 
That policy was to weaken the power of 
Spain and France abroad, and to crush the 
hopes of the catholics at home by decidedly 
and eonsistentlv taking the side of those 
who were fighting for liberty of conscience, 
and Mem stddng their all in a determined 
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struggle with the pope and the Inquisition. 
Elizabeth herself had no policy ; she was 
absolutely destitute of ambition; she clung 
to all she had ; she never wished for more. 
War she hated, primarily because of the cost, 
and that meant an application to parliament 
for supplies. A war of conquest for the sake 
of annexing a province or extending her do- 
minions nothing on earth would have induced 
her to engage in. Leadership had no at- 
traction for her. She put away from her 
mind all thoughts about the future. She 
would live and die an island queen. The 
children of Henry Till were the only sove- 
reigns of England since the Conquest who 
had never crossed the Channel. Elizabeth 
never sa^v Scotland, Ireland, or Wales ; in- 
deed her yearly progresses were as a rule 
mere visits to the houses of the nob'ilityin the 
home counties and the midlands. When she 
reached Bristol in 1574 she oftered up special 
thanks to God for her preservation in that 
long and dangerous journey (Lansdoicne 
MSS. cxv. 45). A detailed itinerary of her 
movements, such as exists for the reigns of 
Henry II and King John, would amuse the 
reader hv showing the smallness of the area 
in which she lived during her seventy years. 
All this tended to make her narrow in her 
views of wdiat was going on in the great world 
outside her. Intensel v self-involved she looked 
at everything as it might afiect her own purse 
and her own convenience, while her magnifi- 
centfearlessness kept away all anxieties about 
the future. But as to committing herself to 
a great cause she was incapable of under- 
standing what it meant. From Burghley's 
point of view the revolted provinces were 
the battle-ground between protestantism and 
papistry. Elizabeth regarded the Flemings 
as mere rebels, whom she would have left to 
settle their own affairs with their sovereign 
if her council had allowed her. As for the 
pope or the king of Spain, it would be time 
enough to trouble herself about them when 
the one should dare to invade her dominions 
with his secret emissaries, or the other should 

try conclusions with her on the coast or in 

•/ 

the Channel. 

! From the moment that William of Nassau 
i was elected stadtholder of the United Pro- 
! vinces in 1572 EHzaheth’s feeling towards him 
' was not friendly. In England generally there 
was profound and enthusiastic sympathy with 
him in the struggle on which he had em- 
barked. Immense sums were subscribed for 
his support ; he 'was regarded as the hero on 
whose success the cause of protestantism de- 
pended. Elizabeth regarded him and his 
Flemings as being engaged in a great re- 
bellion against their lawful sovereign. There 
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’vvas, however, a danger that if she w^ould 
not support the United Provinces Prance 
might step in ; that was to be avoided. She 
determined to give help, and Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert landed at Flushing on 9 July 157^ 
(^Veight, i. 425) with a force of volunteers 
better furnished than ordinarily with arms 
and money, though the expedition seems to 
have been fitted out at the expense of the 
merchants of London. The force was allowed 
to ioin the insurgents. Shortly after this 
Elizabeth had made up her differences with 
Philip, the dispute about the treasure seized 
in 1568 had been settled, and in November 
Sir Humphrey was recalled. Next year Alva 
was succeeded in the government of the 
Netherlands by Pequesens, and Elizabeth 
undertook to act as peacemaker between 
Philip II and the provinces. The Prince of 
Orange refused to entertain the proposals 
she made, but when all hope of aid from the 
French Huguenots disappeared he prevailed 
upon the States to offer the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands to Elizabeth herself, as the 
lineal descendant of Philippa of Hainault, and 
so the representative of the ancient sovereigns 
of the land. She appeared to hesitate ; finally 
she refused the tempting offer. Pequesens 
died in July 1575. For seventeen months 
the provinces were left to be governed by 
the council of state. Practically there was 
anarchy. The Spanish troops were left un- 
paid; they made requisitions upon the miser- 
able people, and plundered town after town 
with remorseless atrocities. On 3 Nov. they 
sacked Antwerp , Almost the wealthiest city 
in Europe was given over to fire and pillage. 
On that same day a new governor arrived 
in Luxemburg, Don Juan of Austria, a 
natural brother of Philip II, and the hero of , 
the battle of Lepanto. He began by dismiss- ' 
ing the Spanish army, and ratified the pacifi- 
cation of Ghent ; but it was plain that the 
Netherlands could not be ruled except by 
the sword. The Spanish and Italian troops 
returned, and the old horrors began again. 
In March 1578 Sir John Norris was allowed 
to^ cross over to join the Prince of Orange 
with two thousand men, but again they were 
mere volunteers ,* the queen would not com- 
mit herself, or contribute to the expense. On 
1 Oct. Don Juan died suddenly, and was 
succeeded by the Duke of Parma, son of the 
regent Margaret. But Don Juan’s mission 
was not in vain, for it was he who succeeded 
in dissociating the ten southern provinces 
from the seven Dutch provinces in the north. 
The former became united again to Spain, 
and constitute the modern kingdom of Bel- 
gium ; the latter, the protestant provinces, 
now make up the kingdom of Holland. 


M e have seen that very early in her reign 
Elizabeth had prohibited under the severest 
penalties the saying of the mass in public 
or private, and had made it compulsory for 
all her subjects to attend the English ser- 
vice jn the churches. The Statute of L’ni- 
formity came into force on 24 June 1559, 
but it was allowed to remain for the most 
part inoperative. The immediate effect, how- 
ever, was to drive a large number of men 
of learning and ability into exile, and to strip 
the university of Oxford of its most brilliant 
scholars. A colony of them settled at Louvain, 
and soon set themselves to work to write pun- 
gent attacks upon the protest ant doctrines and 
exasperating treatises in the vernacular in de- 
fence of the catholic dogmas. These were 
printed in Flanders, and were sent over to 
England as opportunity served, much to the 
annoyance of tue queen and the bishops whom 
she had appointed. In 1563 an act was passed 
to restrain ‘ the licentious boldness ’ of those 
wLo of late had ^resumed to maintain the 
authority of the bishop of Borne; and the 
doing so by word or writing was to incur 
the penalties of priemunire : a repetition of 
the ofience was to he visited by forfeiture and 
death, as in cases of high treason. It was 
the puritan parliament that had tried to force 
the queen’s hand by passing this law ; hut 
Elizabeth had no intention of pressing it, and 
in fact it remained almost a dead letter for 
some vears. But as time went on the catholic 
exiles began to feel that they were getting 
less and less in touch with the great mass of 
the catholics at home, and that as the old 
priests of Queen Mary’s days, wLo had been 
schooled in the old faith and ritual, died off, 
the rising generation would gradually become 
habituated to the new worship and acquiesce 
in the new theology. It seemed to them of 
vital impoilance that England should he sup- 
plied with catholic priests who should fill the 
places of those who died off, and if possible 
that their numbers should he increased. In 
loGl Philip II had founded a university at 
Donay in Artois, the original object being to 
discourage young men in the Netherlands 
from seeking education in France by provid- 
ing them with as good education at home. The 
first chancellor was Dr. Bichard Smith, a 
former fellow of Merton and regius professor 
of divinity at Oxford, one of the refugees. 
The appointment was significant. But much 
more significant was the foundation of the 
English college in the university by Wil- 
liam Allen, subsequently known as Cardinal 
Allen, fellow of Oriel [see Alleji, 

The avowed object of this foundation was to 
educate young Englishmen for the priest- 
hood, who should be pledged to return to 
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England; there to pursue their ministrations 
and act as ^ missioners ’ among the neglected 
catholics. The progress of the college -^as rapid 
enough to prove that it had been wanted. In 
loTl'the first of the newly ordained priests 
started upon the English mission, and from 
that time, year by year, great detachments 
were sent over, till in 1577 there were as 
many as twenty-four priests ordained, and 
next year twenty-two more. Meanwhile the 
pope’s hull of excommunication had been 
published in 1570, and the parliament had 
expressed its alarm. In 1571 the famous act 
was passed which made it an offence punish- 
able with death and forfeiture for any catho- 
lic priest to give absolution and ^ recon- 
cile ’ any one to the church of Rome, or for 
any one to receive such absolution at his 
hands. So far from this act tending to deter 
young enthusiasts from entering upon the 
perilous mission, it is plain that there was a 
certain fascination for many in the very 
danger to be faced and the hardships to he 
endured. In 1576 the feeling against the 
English in the Netherlands became very 
hitter. A strong party, by no means ex- 
clusively Calvinists, felt keenly that Eliza- 
beth had hetraved them or was readv to he- 
tray them to Philip, and at Douay there was 
a cry raised that the English college was a 
nest of traitors who were playing false to 
the cause of the United Provinces. Thev 
were Englishmen, they should he expelled 
from the towm. At this time there were no 
fewer than 120 students in the college. The 
worldly-wise among the townsmen saw that 
such an institution must needs he a source 
of income to the place; for a while they 
managed to keep down the violence of the 
multitude, hut when the landing of Sir John 
Norris with the force sent by Elizabeth on ■ 
7 Jan. 1578 was followed by the disastrous 
defeat of Grembloux on the 31st, and the 
dastardly slaughter of six hundred prisoners 
in cold blood, the grief and rage of the people 
of Douay hurst forth afresh. Elizabeth, they 
thought, had betrayed them, and Englishmen 
were aU traitors, whatever their creed. The 
college was compelled to break up. In Au- 
gust it reassembled at Ptheims, though with 
diminished numbers. Henceforth for a while 
its home was iu the dominions of the king 
of Prance, not in those of the king of Spain. 
The stream, of missioners continued to flow 
steadily across the Channel. Thirteen landed 
in England in 1578, next year twenty-one 
crossed over, twenty-nine more in 1580, ex- 
clusive of the two Jesuit fathers, Parsons and 
Campion. It was not in the nature of things 
that such an immigration of proselytisers 
should not be followed by a revival of catholic 


sentiment in the country, or that the hopes 
of the ardent and sanguine among the cathohc 
party should not rise. It is evident that there 
was a decided catholic revival, and that the 
comparative leniency shown to the catholic 
gentry tended to embolden those who had an 
affection for the old ritual. It was not long 
before they were awakened to a sense of their 
danger. A regular, system of espionage was 
begun ; the houses of the catholics were 
vratched, and on Palm Sunday 1574 (4 April) 
a raid was made simultaneously upon three 
important houses in London, and Lady 
Morley, Lady (xuilford, and Lady Brovm, 

^ with divers other gentlewomen,’ were sur- 
prised as they were hearing mass, and to- 
gether with four priests vrere apprehended to 
be dealt with ^according to the statute in 
that case provided.’ The four priests appear 
to have been old ‘ Queen Mary priests,’ not 
missioners from tbe seminaries abroad. It 
was a beginning, but only a beginning. 

The spies caught the first seminarist, Cuth- 
hert Mavne, in the autumn of 1577. He was 
hanged and mangled on 29 Nov., and his host, 
Praiicis Tregean, a Cornish gentleman with 
a good estate, was thrown into prison, where 
he was kept for twenty-eight years, and sent 
out of the country to die in exile. In the 
following February two more of the mis- 
sioners were taken and hanged at Tyburn, and 
from this time till the end of the reign the 
barbarities never ceased. But it was when 
Parsons and Campion, the first two Jesuits 
who had ever set foot in England, landed in 
June 1580, that the queen, or at any rate 
her council, began to be seriously alarmed. 
There was no question of sedition, no thought 
of a rebellion, but there was a very great 
question as to who was to be obeyed in Eng- 
land in religious matters, the pope or the 
queen. The priests ordained abroad, and per- 
sisting in saying mass at home, were guilty 
of high treason according to the act. They 
defied the act, and must take the consequences 
of their temerity. This wew of the case 
narrowed the issue to limits beyond which 
, Elizabeth refused to look. One and all these 
priestly fanatics professed to honour her as 
their queen, and confessed that in conscience 
they were bound to obey her, with one re- 
servation, however — they could not acknow- 
ledge her authority as supreme head of the 
church in things spiritual. Elizabeth would 
have all or none ; the obedience she claimed 
admitted of no reserve. Liberty of conscience, 
freedom of worship, she could no more away 
. with than could Philip II or Alva. No spe- 
cial pleading in the world, no attempt to 
extenuate the acts done on the ground that 
^ they were called for by the exigencies of the 
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tour can alter tlie fact that for at least 
twenty vears of Elizabeth's reign torture of 
the most revolting kind was habitually em- 
ployed upon wi’etched men and w^omen, who 
one after another declared that they prayed 
for her as their queen, but they couLd not, 
they dared not, accept the creed she attempted 
to impose upon them. Daring all these years 
there is no sign that Elizabeth ever felt one 
throb of pity or ever hesitated to sign a w^ar- 
rant for execution or to deliver over a mise- 
rable wretch to be dealt with by the ‘ rack 
master.’ Campion yvas brought into her 
presence for a private interview from a dark 
and loathsome dungeon : the very next day 
he was subjected to inhuman torture. Fif- 
teen years later the monster Topclilfe wrote 
a long letter to the queen setting forth his 
claim upon her regard, the ground of that 
claim being that he had helped more catho- 
lics to execution than any man in England. 
The justice of that claim was allowed, and 
for some years longer he continued at the 
old trade of vivisection and butchery. 

Exactly a month after the death of Alen^on 
lAilliam of Orange fell by the hand of an 
assassin (10 July 1584). In the Netherlands 
Parma made steady wav against the insur- 
gents, and the Dutch provinces seemed to 
he on the verge of despair. In July 1585 
deputies from the States came to England, 
throwing themselves upon Elizabeth, pre- 
pared to make any conditions she might 
impose as the price of her help. The con- 
ditions were very hard ones. The queen 
was to furnish and pay four thousand men. 
Flushing, Drill, Ost end, and Eammekins, all 
coast towns, were to be delivered into her 
hands till the expenses which the war might 
cost should be repaid. As usual, the army 
arrived too late to save Antwerp, and was 
sent off without stores or a responsible com- 
mander. No sooner had the troops gone 
than Elizabeth wished they had never started, 
and Leicester was not allowed to leave Eng- 
land to commence operations tdl more than 
two months had elapsed. It may he true 
that he was incompetent; but hampered 
and thwarted as he was at every turn suc- 
cess was impossible. It may he true that 
his acceptance of the dignity of governor- 
general of the provinces (24 Jan. 1586) was 
an act of revolt against Elizabeth’s authority ; 
but her despatching a special envoy to flout 
him publicly before the States was an outrage 
without excuse, without precedent. There 
could he hut one end to a campaign under 
such a commander, left writhout moral or 
material support from the queen at home. 
Leicester returned to England in September. 
The soldiers were left without pay, they were 


disbanded by their ofiicers, and returned next 
year literally in rags and begging their bread, 
a miserable remnant of the host that had 
gone forth with hopes of conquest tw’o years 
before. 

The presence of Mary Stuart in England 
had from the first been embarrassing to 
Elizabeth. During the first five years of her 
captivity the Queen of Scots had been a 
source of unceasing disquiet. She had given 
no rest to her friends in Scotland and France, 
she had written to the pope imploring and 
claiming his intervention, she had laid plans 
for her escape, she had engaged in, or been 
believed to be at the bottom of, every treason- 
able plot ; Elizabeth suspected that her coolest 
statesmen would succumb to her fascinations ; 
hut with the death of the Earl of Mar and 
the storming of Edinburgh Castle all hope of 
her ever being able to keep a party together 
in Scotland wms at an end. Mary continued 
to live in somewhat luxurious captivity under 
the care of Lord Shrewsbury ; but she could 
not live without intriguing, she had nothing 
else to do. It wms by her means that a secret 
marriage was an-anged in 1574 between Lord 
Charles Stuart, Darnley’s brother, and Eliza- 
beth Cavendish, Lady Shrewsbury’s daughter 
by her first husband ; the issue of that mar- 
riage was the Lady Arabella Stuart [see 
Arabella.]. In 1576 the news came that 
Bothwell had died at Copenhagen — it was 
uncertain wFether in prison or in a mad- 
house. Then came the trial of Morton, 
his confession that he had been cognisant 
of the murder of Darnley and privy to 
Bothw ell’s carrying ofi‘ the queen ; and his 
death upon the scaffold (2 June 1581). Close 
upon this followed the plot of Parsons and 
Creighton, the jesnits, the raid of Euth- 
ven, and the wild project of the Duke of 
Guise for an invasion of the south, while 
James was to lead an army from the north, 
and a general rising was to be organised of 
Mary’s supporters in England. Meanwhile 
the persecution of the wretched catholics 
waxed hot and increased in cruelty. They 
who were moved with pity for the sufferers 
passed from pity to sympathy ; there was a 
growing party of enthusiasts prepared to 
make sacrifices for the beautiful captive. Her 
long captivity was spoken of among those 
who knew little about the facts as a martyr- 
dom for the true faith, her stubborn con- 
stancy was declared to be Christian heroism. 
At last the great Guise conspiracy — a stupid 
vague piece of vapouring talk about wtaat 
might he — became public property. Francis 
Tbrockmort.on, after enduring the horrible 
tortures of the rack twice without betraying 
his friends, broke down at the sight of the 
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dreaded mstrument the third time, and told turbed tlie ecLuanimity of tlie memters befe 
auLkne^v There was serious alarm, for the parliament was a mouth old. There was 
the Earls of Irundel and Northumberland a certain WiUiam Pan-y, a doctor of civd 

/Henrv Percv') were deeply implicated and law of some foreign university, who had been 
^re thrown into the Tower. A fresh batch returned as member for Queenboroiigh, pro- 
of seminary priests were slaughtered. The ba^lily through the interest ot Lord Bnrghley, 
Suanish ambassador left England in fierce who had employed Parry in some dubious 
■nwath Diplomatic relations between Eng- missions for several years past. He was a man 
land and Spain were suspended, and it was of blasted character, and it is difficult to be- 

soonfoundthatDeGuaras, who remained as a lieve that he was quite sane. A hill had 

hind of Spanish consul to whom the merchants been brought in for increasing the severity 
mio-ht refer in commercial disputes or ques- with which the seminaiy priests were to he 
tions of difficulty, was carrying on intrigues , dealt with, and for recaUmg under tremen- 
with the Queen of Scots, and, after being dons penalties, the children ot all the cathohe 
tlirownmtoprison,wassentoutofthecouutry gentry who were being educated abroad 
and told he mi°-ht never come back. It was , M ben the bill was brought in for the third 


plain that a wax ^th Spain must come sooner 

or later, and such awar could nofbut be looked 

forrvard to ^ith anxiety. In October lo84 
^ alsingham and Burghley between them 
bethoua:ht them of a new and special appeal 
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reading, Parry opposed it in a speech of ex- 
traordinary boldness and violence. The house 
was for the moment electrified, but Parry 
was given into custody, and his committal 
was expected to follow. To the surprise of 
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to the loyalty of the country. An ^nstrii- every one the queen ordered his release, and 
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ment of an Association for the preservation 
of the Queen’s Majesty’s Royal person ’ was 
drawn up with great care and circulated not 
only among the clergy and nobility, but 
among freeholders, farmers, and all men of 
substance in the several counties of England 


no further notice was taken of his conduct. 
Six weeks later he was sent to the Tower on 
a charge of high treason and attempting to 
compass the death of the queen. He was 
brought to trial on 25 Feb., pleaded guilty, 
and was hanged, drawn, and quartered five 
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and Wales. It was in fact the first time in days later. Whether he was as wicked as 
our history that anything approaching a was believed, a mere impostor, or a madman 
plihiscits had been attempted which should or a diioe, it is certain that Parry had heen 
express a decided vote of confidence in the — rnnH 


sovereign. 


As a matter of course the in- 
strument was signed without demur. The 
signatories hound themselves under an oath 
to preserve the queens person with their 
substance and their lives, and to ^ pursue to 
utter extermination ’ all who should attempt 
to harm her ^ or claim succession to the 
crown by the untimely death of her majesty’ 
(Cal. Bom. 15S4, p. 210). 


going a bout for years sounding this man and 
that among the catholic divines on the ques- 
tion of the lawfulness of assassinating Eliza- 
beth ; and though he had entirely failed 
to obtain any sanction for his intended or 
pretended crime, and though he was even- 
tually caught in his own trap, yet he suc- 
ceeded thus far, — that the names of such men 
as Parsons the Jesuit, Cardinal Allen, and 
even the pope .bad been mentioned as in 


There could be no doubt who was aimed ' some way connected with Parry s domgs, 
at in the clause which mentioned those who and the temper of men’s minds was not 
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should ^ claim succession to the crown.’ Wal- 
singham took care that the document should 


softened towards Mary Stuart, who was cre- 
dited with being at the bottom of every new 


be shown to Mary Stuart. She was equal discoveryof real or supposed treasons. v\lMe 
to the occasion, and at once declared her the parliament was sitting and deliberatmg 
willingness to add bar own signature. upon an act which really sealed her fate. 

The parliament met again on 2*3 Nov., Alary was transferred from the custody of 
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voted liberal supplies in view of what was 
felt to be impending, and passed an act which 
in fact embodied the provisions of the instru- 
ment of association and made any person in 
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Lord Shrewsbury to another keeper, and on 
20 April she was committed to the custody 
of Sir Amy as Paulet, a grim and sour puri- 
tan, and found herself a close prisoner at 
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whose favour an attempt at rebellion or ' Tutbury, rigorously watcbed day and 
taking the queen’s life should be made, per- and shut off from all communion with her 
sonally responsible for the consequences that friends outside. She saw hope passing from 
might ensue, and the issue of such person , her, fretted, chafed, grew desperate, but all 
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cut on from succession to the crown. Having 
passed this act the parliament was again 
prorogued on 29 March 1585. An incident 


m vain. Her son made his own bargain 
with the queen of England and left his 
mother to her fate. The confinement at 


of a very startling nature had, however, dis- Tutbury told upon her tempet a-nd her spirit ; 
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slie bes'ged Yehemeatly to be remoTed eise- 
wlierer In January 1586 Elizabeth trans- 
ferred her to Chartley in Staffordshire, a 
house of the Earl of Esses, where she re- 
mained tin the following September. Daring 
these eventful months the vigilant super- 
vision over Mary was relased, and as a mat- 
ter of course intrigue and conspiracy began 
again and worse than ever. 

"The Babington plot was initiated [see Ba- 
bixgtox, A^'-thony ; Ballard, JoH^t]. By 
the instrumentality of Gilbert Gifford (whom 
Mr. Eroude strangely asserts to have been 
trained by the Jesuits, which he certainly 
not), ATalsingham became as well acquainted 
with the movements of the plotters as they 
were themselves ; he chose his own time for 
apprehending them, and was so deliberate in 
his plan of operations that the whole plot 
was beheved by some to have been concocted 
bv himself (see a letter in Cal, State Papers, 
Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, p. 2231, and is 
so represented even by Lingard. Gifford was 
allowed to slip away into France, where he died 
as a prisoner in the Bastille in 1590 ( Wal- 
pole Letters, x. n. 2). The rest, fifteen in 
number, were put to death with such inhu- 
man barbarities that even in those days the 
populace were shocked and indignant. There 
is too much reason to believe that Elizabeth 
herself suggested this exceptionally horrible 
treatment of the wretched criminals in one 
of her outbursts of ferocity. 

The wretched men who had taken part in 
the Babington plot were brought to trial on 
13 Sept. On 6 Oct. a commission was issued 
for the trial of the Queen of Scots. The com- 
missioners assembled at Eotheringay, whither 
Mary had been removed (on 25 Sept.) ; the 
actual trial began on 15 Oct. Mary Stuart 
was tried upon the late statute, the charge 
being that she had conspired to procure tbe 
invasion of the realm and the death of the 
queen. Elizabeth had strictly enjoined that 
on this occasion no sentence should be passed, 
and though the trial was virtually at an end 
the court adjourned to meet again in the 
Star-chamber at estminster on 25 Oct. On 
that day the commissioners reassembled and 
pronounced sentence of death. Parliament 
assembled on the 29th, and the proceedings 
in the trial were laid before each house. On 
12 Nov, both houses united in a petition to 
the queen that the sentence should be carried 
out without delay. Elizabeth returned an 
ambiguous answer; she could not take the 
decided step ; she hesitated and delayed from 
week to week; she wished the Qu-een of 
Scots were dead with all her heart; she 
shrank from the shame and disgrace that 
would attach to her if she brought her to 


the block. The lords of the council, with 
Biirghley at their head, were unanimous in 
pressing for the execution. Leicester, away 
in Holland, wrote letters urging her to it. 
It must be conceded that Elizabeth stood 
alone at this dreadful time in feehng any 
reluctance to carry out the sentence. She 
knew that the whole responsibility of the 
act would rest with her if it were carried 
out, and she tried desperately to shift that 
responsibility from her own shoulders. There 
is no trace of any softening tovrards the 
Queen of Scots, only a feverish desire to set 
herself right with the world outside her own 
kingdom, exactly as her father had for years 
shrunk from divorcing himself from Cathe- 
rine of Arragon. When Elizabeth saw that 
she must either cease to look for the approval 
of the civilised world or leave undone the 
, deed which she had resolved to do, she sent 
! Mary Stuart to the scaffold and repented, 

I not that the deed was done, but that she 
' had been the doer of it. By far the most 
dreadful reproach that posterity has to bring 
upon her is, and must for ever remain the 
fact, that a week before the execution Eliza- 
beth made one last attempt to induce Sir 
Amvas Paiilet and Sir Drue Drurv to kill 
Mary Stuart privately. Paulet, ^ with great 
grief and bitterness of mind,’ made answ^er to 
the detestable proposal : ^ God forbid,’ he 
wrote, ^ that I should make so foul a ship- 
wreck of my conscience or leave so great a 
blot to my poor posterity, to shed blood with- 
out law or warrant’ (SiK A. Paulet, Letter 
Book, p. 362'). _ When the tidings came that 
the warrant Elizabeth had signed had indeed 
been executed, she overacted her part: her 
fury was real, hut her repudiation of all share 
in the responsibility of the final tragedy 
could deceive none of those who to the very 
last she had vainly hoped might contrive 
somehow^ to save her from herself. Davison 
was the one victim whom she sacrificed to 
her resentment, the one statesman whom 
she could afford to degrade. Six days after 
the execution had become known to the world 
and had provoked one loud burst of horror 
and indignation over Europe, Elizabeth, in 
a letter to James (now by his mother’s death 
undisputed king of Scotland), expresses ^ ex- 
treme dolour ’ for the ^ miserable accident ’ that 
had befallen, and Robert Carey, the bearer 
of that letter, believed she was sincere. There 
is little doubt she was. How could she but 
be grieved that the moral sense of the w'orld 
condemned her ? 

While the arrangements for the removal 
of Mary Stuart from Tut bury to Chartley 
were being discussed by Sir Amyas Paulet 
and his correspondents, Sir Erancis Drake set 
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sail from Plymoutli (14 Sept. 15Sr5) on liis 
memoraHe Toyage to Spain. The little fleet 
numbered tTventy-five sail all told. It was 
not the last of those strange vent ures in which 
the q^ueen herself took shares, and which had 
as their object the committing ravages upon 
the dominions of Philip and enriching the 
shareholders. Brake returned flS July 1586. 
The expedition hardly paid its expenses, but 
to Spain and her trade it brought hea'VT cala- 
mity. Meanwhile Elizabeth was dreaming 
of deserting the IS’etherlands. She was 
allowing her small army to waste awav in- 
active and half starved, and actually making 
or listening to overtures for a peace with 
Spain on the basis of abandoning the cause 
of the provinces and surrendering, not to 
them but to their implacable foe, the caution- 
ary towns that had been handed over to her 
as the price of her co-operation. AMiile she i 
was halting between two opinions, pei*plexing 
her ministers and herself, and trving to out- i 
wit every one by turns, Brake was allowed j 
to slip away with a squadron of thirty sail, 
of which this time six large ships belonged 
to the queen’s navy, with orders to ^ impeach 
the joining together of the king of Spain’s 
fleet,’ and otherwise to do them all the harm 
he could. Brake got off on 2 April 1587. 
Exactly a week after he had sailed Ehzabeth 
changed her mind, and sent him counter 
orders. They came too late ; Brake was not 
the man to tarry. On the 19th he made a 
dash upon Cadiz, burnt and sank thirty- 
three vessels, and brought away four that 
w'ere already laden with provisions for the 
forces that were to invade England, when the 
great expedition should he ready to start.. 
There was no secret about it now.” Philip II 
had made up his mind at last, and was grimly 
in earnest. 

_ When Philip II embarked upon the am- 
bitious enterprise of the conquest of England, 
he had been engaged for thirty years in a 
vain attempt at making himself absolute ruler 
of the jVetherlands, and as far as the seven 
northern pro’^inces were concerned he was no 
nearer than he had ever been to success. The 
•cost of this protracted, war had got beyond 
the power of calculation. Spain had become 
the poorest country in Europe, and her people 
the most heavily taxed people in the world. 
M'hat is most surprising is the fact that 
Philip ^self knew the desperate condition * 
of his finances, and yet never for one mo- 
ment swerved in his purpose, and never 
doubted his ability to invade and conquer 
England, and sweep her navies from the sea. 
As little did his infatuated subjects doubt 
the omnipotence of their sovereign. In the 
pride of his immeasurable self-reliance he was 
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incapable of understanding that while he had 
been vmecking his finances in bootless war- 
I fare, the rest of the world had been benefit- 
ing by his blind expenditure. He knew 
nothing of England’s real resources, nothino’ 
of that mighty reserve of power which the 
queen of England could always fall hack 
upon. 

A standing army was a thing unknown 
, in England. But the musters constituted 
I a militia ready at any moment to take 
I the field fully armed ; while the liability 
to furnish ships for the defence of the coast 
assessed by no means exclusively upon the 
seaports and the counties most "exposed to 
invasion, guaranteed to the nation at laro-e 
that a national fleet could he provided at tSe 
expense of all in the hour of need, and by 
the simplest financial machinery. Of the 
whole number of ships, great and small, 
which sailed out to meet the Ai*mada, not a 
third were even paid and victualled hv the 
queen. More than 120 vessels were fitted out 
by the London merchants and the smaller 
seaports (Macphersox, Coinneree, 

ii. 185 c Ceil. Bom. 1588, pp. 4i7, 482), and 
these were as a rule far better fiumished than 
the queen’s ships. The latter were notori- 
ously and scandalously ill-furnished with 
stores and provisions for the sailors, and it 
: is impossible to lay the blame upon any one 
; but the queen. She would not believe that 
invasion was seriously intended; she shut 
her eyes to facts. At a time when it was of 
supreme importance that there should be no 
hesitation, no delay, no appearance of stint, 
there was everywhere niggardliness and trum- 
peiy higgling with contractors about the price 
, of supplies. It was not so much that the 
, commissariat broke down, as that there was 
' no com m issariat. The queen had gone on 
from day to day putting off the giving of those 
orders which involved the spending her 
money generously. So elaborate had been 
j the arrangements for providing all needful 
I supplies to the Armada, that the number of 
! the victualling and store vessels accompany- 
ing the fighting ships proved a serious em- 
barrassment. The queen’s ships were with- 
out the barest necessaries. 

Elizabeth stubbornly refused to open her 
eyes to the danger, even when the Spanish 
fleet had been sighted off the coast {Cal 
Bom. 1588, p. 493). Lord Ho ward, writing to 
M''alsmgham in June, bitterly giieves that 
^ her majesty will not thoroughly awake . . . 
in this perilous time.’ Here and there offers 
were sent up by generous volunteers to supply 
victuals for a month at their own cost (p. 494). 
Everywhere there was a burning impatience 
to act upon the offensive, and it was the 
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iiBanimous opinion of the most experienced 
commanders that Spain should be attacked 
on her oxrn coast, not "waited for on the narrow 
seas. Brake again and again urged this upon 
the queen and her council ; they were only 
eas’er to follow his advice, but their hands 
were tied. Elizabeth meddled, delayed, hesi- 
tated. It really looked as if England could 
only be saved in spite of her. In the third 
week of July, when a Spanish fleet was re- 
ported ofl:' the Lizard, Lord Howard ^begs 
for the love of Godhto have some powder 
and shot sent to him, and this while a run- 
ning fire was being kept up actually within 
sio'lit of Plvmouth. There were but three 
weeks' supxflies provided, and some of the 
ships engaged had provisions only for a few 
clays. It was just as bad with the land forces. 
The army which had been called out specially 
for the defence of the queen’s person had as 
yet had no commander appointed over it. 
The fortifications at Gravesend were said to 
be in a fair condition. Tilbury might he 
made impregnable, hut there was neither 
powder nor guns, nor any other adequate sup- 
plies. On 26 July Leicester writes that four 
thousand men had assembled at W est Tilburv, 
all animated by a spirit of enthusiastic loyalty, 
yet again ^ great want of victuals ; not a barrel 
of beer nor a loaf of bread after twenty miles 
march.’ On the 27th Leicester took the com- 
mand of the forces on the Thames. It was 
on 8 Aug. that Elizabeth arrived at the camp 
at Thbury from St. James’s, and rode along 
the lines, sowing the seed of brave and kindly 
words to the soldiers. But by this time the 
danger was past, and the Armada had disap- 
peared. From the very first the Spanish ships 
had done little else than try to get away 
from their determined assailants. T^Tien it 
was all over one of the captains, writing to 
"Walsmgham, exclaims, in the bitterness of his 
disappointment, ^ Her parsimony at home hath 
bereaved us of the famousest victory that ever 
our nation had at sea.’ The gain to England 
had been astonishinglv small : the loss of life 
among the starved and neglected sailors was 
frightful. On 10 Aug. Lord Howard de- 
clares to Burghley that ^ the Elizabeth Jonas 
had lost haQ' her crew,’ and that ^of all 
the men brought out by Sir Pdc. [Eoger P" 
Townsend, he has but one man alive.’ Well, 
might the admiral say, ^ It is a pitiful sight 
to see the men die in the streets of Margate.’ 
But the victory was won and the country was 
safe, and on 20 Aug. Dean Nowell preached 
a sermon of thanksgiving at St. Paul’s, the 
lord mayor and all the city magnates attend- 
ing with the usual civic pomp. On 24 Nov. 
Elizabeth herself went to St. Paul’s in state 
to give thanks for her deliverance (Nichols, 


I^rogresses^ ii. 53S). Little more than three 
w’eeks after hex review of the troops at Tilbury 
Leicester died at Comhuxy, Oxfordshire, 011 
his way to Henilworth (4 Sept.) No sooner 
w'as his death known than the queen seized 
upon his estate, and sold his effects by public 
auction in discharge of a debt he oVed to 
the exchequer. It may be that her bitter 
hate of Leicester’s widow furnishes us with 
some excuse or some explanation of this step. 

The romance of Elizabeth’s life ends with 
this year, 1588. She was now fifty-five. 
There could be no more talk of love and mar- 
riage. Death had played sad havoc with her 
old suitors ; Eric of Sweden, Adolphus of Hol- 
stein, the alois princes had all passed awav, 
and now Leicester was dead. Yet if at times 
the conviction of her loneliness came upon 
her, or she was brought face to face with the 
fact that her vouth had fled, she nut these 
thoughts from her, and with a hau 2 fhty vehe- 
mence she refused to look forward^ If there 
was a finality about her position which her 
ministers were for ever trying to provide 
against, to the very end she declined to con- 
cern herself with what might come. Her 
successor she would never name. Yet the 
loss of Leicester, her ^ sweet Ptohin, ’must have 
come upon her as a real personal loss from 
time to time. She and he understood one 
another ; he never presumed too far upon the 
Ultimate relations that existed between them. 

The exchequer was empty; the cost of 
keeping up the forces by land and sea had 
been very heavy ; the nation was ready to 
pay the bill of the past year, and ready too 
to incur a new one if Spain could be humbled, 
and danger from that quarter he effectually 
put a stop to. Parliament met on 4 Feb. 
1589, and voted liberal supplies. The pay- 
ment of the subsidies, tenths, and fifteenths 
was s^pread over four years, the people would 
feel t be weight of the taxation very little, 
they were quite prepared to support the queen 
in a war of reprisal. Nevertheless Elizabeth 
would by no means consent to protract the 
conflict, or to carry it on as her father would 
have done. If her people entertained towards 
her person that passionate loyalty which 
almost rose to the point of blind worship, 
then it was for them to defend her at their 
own charges. Elizabeth seems never to have 
been able to take any other than this narrow 
view. ‘W^'hen the great expedition of Norris 
and Drake set sail in April 1589, it assumed 
the character of a mere joint-stock specula- 
tion, a huge piratical venture, to which the 
queen contributed 20,000Z. and six ships 
{CaL Dorn. Addl. 1580-1603, p. 273). A 
flimsy excuse was offered for it ivhich could 
deceive no one. Don Antonio, the claimant 
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to the throne of Portugal it was said, was 
asserting no more than his right, and this fleet 
of 160 sail (lb. p. 575), and carrying a force of 
more than twenty-three thousand men, was 
equipped with the object of supporting him 
in his attempt to recover his Inngdom. The 
Portuguese pretender gained nothing, the 
adventurers lost heavily, the whole thing 
was a humiliating disappointment, except in 
the damage it wi’ought to Spain. The loss of 
life was again ‘ appalling ’ [see Deake, Sir 
Fe^xcisI Six years later EHzaheth sent out 

j c ^ • 

her last and most disastrous expedition to the 
West Indies and the Spanish main. Brake 
and Hawkins w^ere associated in the command 
of the fleet. Neither of them returned. 
Hawkins died on 11 Nov. 1595 as his ship 
lay at anchor off Porto Ptico ; Brake on 
58 Jan. following at Porto Bello. Frobisher 
had died in November 1594 There were 
none to take then* places. 

After this time there was no more sending 
fleets across the Atlantic. It was shrewdly 
suspected that the king of Spain might be 
attacked and his treasure-ships intercepted 
just as easily and much more economically 
on the coast of Spain and Portugal as 
four thousand miles away. Brake’s last 
voyage was followed up by the famous Cadiz 
voyage in 1596 [see Beveeextx, Pobert, se- 
cond Earl op Essex], which brought more 
glory than profit, and by the Island voyage 
of 1597, which brought neither profit nor 
g’lor^'. Elizabeth was irritated by the intel- 
ligence that the treasure fleet had escaped 
her navies three years running, and that no 
gain had come to her exchequer to repay 
the advances she had made. The last of the 
naval expeditions was that of 1605. Sir 
Pilchard Leveson with Sir AYilliam Monson 
as his vice-admiral was sent off with a fleet 
of ten ships (Cal. Bom. 1005, p. 152), vic- 
tualled for five months to cruise off the coast 
of Spain, do all the damage it could, and 
intercept any vessels returning from the 
East or West Indian voyage. He fell in 
with a carrack of fourteen hundred tons, 
drove her into Lisbon, and managed to cut 
her out under the guns of the fort and brino- 
her safely into Plymouth in July (z5.p. 2584 
She proved a valuable prize, laden with 
ebony, spices, and other produce, but trea- 
sure there was none. The Portugal trade 
with the East Indies. The fleet laden 
with the produce of the silver mines of 
Bolivia was always bound for San Lucar. It 
was a ipor return for all the cost, hut it was 
something. With this success the naval 
h^Iizaheth. s reign comes to an end. 

We have seen that for the first thirty years 
of her reign Elizabeth had managed to keep 


from any very costly interference with the 
interminable civil wars that were going on 
in France. The time came at last when she 
could no longer hold aloof from the fierce 
struggle. A rapid succession of ghastlv 
surprises, such as only French history can 
furnish examples of, beginning at the end 
of the Armada year, brought on a crisis. 
The murder of the two Guises in December 
1588, the death of Catherine de’ Medici a 
fortnight later, and the assassination of 
Henry III on 1 Aug. 1589, had ooened the 
question who wms to succeed to the throne 
novT that the house of Yalois had come to an 
end. Elizabeth was compelled to support 
the cause of Henry of Navarre, if onlv to 
thwart the ambitious designs of Philip/ In 
September 1590 Lord Willoughby de Eresby 
was sent across tbe Cbannel with four thou- 
sand men and some supplies of monev [see 
Bertie, Perborixe]. But he returned with- 
out effect ing anything. N ext year Henry lY 
won the famous battle of Ivry (14 March'), 
hut lost more than he gained when the 
Spaniards under Parma succeeded in reliev- 
ing Paris. In 1591 he was driven to apply 
to Elizabeth again, and Pohert, earl of Essex, 
was sent out with four thousand men on 
51 July [see Bevereux, Robert, second 
Earl oe Essex]. Henceforth the part that 
England played in French affairs was in- 
considerable. The dreaded Parma died on 
2 Dec. 1592, and when Henry IV apostatised 
and was received into the church of Rome 
(23 J uly 1593) Elizabeth took less interest 
in French affairs. France and Spain made 
peace at Yervins (2 May 1598) ; the edict 
of Nantes was published three weeks later, 
and Philip himself died in the following Sep- 
tember. The treaty with the Netherlands 
of August 1598 relieved Elizabeth from all 
expense in the war that was going on, and 
put her in the anomalous position of a sove- 
reign pledged to permit the levying of forces 
in her own kingdom which were to be used 
abroad (Fcedera, xvi. 340). So, only that her 
own exchequer was not burdened, her sub- 
jects might fight the Spaniards on the other 
side of the Channel at the cost of the States, 
leaving her to make peace with Spain if the 
time should come for that. 

The administration of Ireland during the 
reign of the queen is not a pleasant subject 
to write upon. So far as the queen had any 
Irish policy it resolved itself into one fixed 
idea, to which she clung with more than her 
usual stubborn tenacity of purpose. Ireland 
was to he assimilated in all respects to Eng- 
land, in law and in religion ; and she must be 
made to pay her own expenses, and, if it 
might be so, to contribute to the national ex- 
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chequer. Deputy after deputy was seat over, 
oiilv to return more or less disgraced and im- 
poverished. The ancient Brehon law was 
done away with, the ancient religion re- 
mained. The story of treachery, bloodshed, 
wholesale massacres, and ferocity on one side 
or the other is hideously monotonous. The one 
siii^’le monument of Elizaheth’s rule in Ireland 
which reflects any honour upon her memory 
is the university of Dublin, which opened its 
doors in 1*593 and admitted the great Ussher, 
then a hoy of thirteen, among its first un- 
deraraduates. It was in this very year that 
theh’ehellion of Tyrone broke out. For five 
weary years Ireland was ravaged and plun- 
dered by one side and the other with the usual 
barbarities. On 14 Aug. 1*598 things came 
to a crisis. Tyrone had laid siege to Black- 
watertown, a stronghold of some importance, 
well garrisoned and stubbornly defended, 
situated about five miles from Armagh. Sir 
Henry Bagnell, marshal of the queen’s army 
in Ireland, hurried to the relief of the fort 
with nearlv four thousand men. Tvrone 
turned upon him and utterly defeated the 
English host. Bagnell himself, a large number 
of has officers, and more than seven hundred of 
liis men were slain. The completeness and 
the disgrace of the defeat produced a profound 
impression (Chambeelaiiv, Letters, Camden 
Soc. 1S61). Lord Burghley died just teu days 
before this disaster. 

Of all the stories that have been told of 
Queen Elizabeth none are more honourable 
to her memory than those which speak 
of her kind and gentle treatment of Lord 
Burghley during his last illness. When her 
faithful Heasurer, to whom she owed so much 
during his lifelong service, lay dying, the 
queen visited him again and again. In him 
she lost the firm supporter on whom she 
3mew she could relv without misffivinsr, the 
Wise counsellor who was never at fault, the 
faithful minister whose loyalty was his reli- 
gion. vServe God by serving the queen ’ 
were almost the last words he wrote to his 
son, Sir Hobert Cecil, three weeks before he 
died. 

All the old advisers of the queen had 
died ofi* now. Leicester, Walsingliam, Hat- 
ton, and now the great Cecil, had all passed 
away ; a very difierent hand had gathered 
round her. There was no more the old 
severity and caution and largeness of view, 
nor was there the old unquestioning submis- 
sion to her will. The new men were squab- 
bling among themselves for the first place, in 
the hope that they might acquire ascendency 
over her, not with the simple desire to serve 
her loyally. Young Sir llohert Cecil, now 
about twenty-five years old, was the only 
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man who had inherited the traditions of the 
old days. Raleigh and Esses were both 
brilliant, passionate, jealous of each other, 
with a certain martial ardour and restless- 
ness which they had in common, and a cer- 
tain craving for adventure, which was the 
outcome of their romantic temperament. 

"When Lord Burghley died, Robert, earl of 
Essex, had been ten years at court. He was 
in his thirty-first year, and had received from 
the queen many and signal proofs of her 
favour. But his arrogance was unbounded, 
and, though Elizabeth entertained for hi-m a 
strong feeling of personal interest amount- 
ing to affection, he presumed so outrageously 
upon her indulgence that it is wonderful she 
bore with him so long. In 1593, at the susr- 
gestion of Francis Bacon, Essex threw him- 
self with characteristic energy into the study 
of foreign afiairs, and employed a large staff 
of ^ intelligencers ’ to furnish him with re- 
ports from all parts of Europe. In 1594 he 
3elieved that he had discovered a plot against 
the queen’s life. Dr. Lopez, the queen’s phy- 
sician, was accused of having accepted'a 
bribe to poison her. Burghley and Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil put no faith in it ; Elizabeth her- 
self laughed at it; hut Essex vehemently 
persisted in his accusation of the unhappy 
man, and he was executed on evidence which 
was shamefully insufficient. Then came the 
Cadiz and the Island voyages. On his return 
from the latter Essex found that he had lost 
ground at court. He became more and more 
petulant and unmannerly, and a few weeks 
before Burghley’s death he was so unbearably 
insolent to the queen that she gave him a. 
violent box on the ear. Essex put his hand 
upon his sword-hilt. It was weUnigh the 
most dramatic incident in Elizaheth’s life. 

Raleigh was in disgrace, Essex was irrepres- 
sible. Whether he wished it or not may admit 
of doubt, but in March 1599 Essex was ap- 
pointed ^lieutenant and governor-general of 
Ireland ’ (Deveeettx, ii. 11). He'failed sig- 
nally. The queen wrote angrily, and on 
30 July peremptorily forbade his leaving his 
post. In September he agreed to a truce with 
Tyrone. Elizabeth was very indignant, and 
warned him against coming to any terms 
with the Irish without her sanction being 
obtained beforehand. Essex forthwith left 
Dublin, and on 28 Sept, arrived in London, 
directly contrary to orders. The flagrant dis- 
obedience of orders was utterly indefensible, 
and a less severe sentence than was passed 
could hardly have been pronounced. Essex 
was dismissed from all offices of state, and 
ordered to remain a prisoner in his own house 
at the queen’s pleasure; this was on 5 June 
1600. Immediately after Essex had appeared 
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in England, he -was superseded in his govem- 
ment of Ireland by Charles Blount, eig;hth lord 
Mountjoy fq.T.lwho succeeded hrilLiaiitly 
"where Essex had failed deplorably. Eliza- 
beth lived to hear that the Irish rebellion 
had been brought to an end, but the formal 
submission of Tyrone came too late — it was 
made not to her, but to her successor. 

The glory of Elizabeth’s reign began to 
wane with" the scattering of the Armada. 
She had won a position in European politics 
which none could venture to disregard. At 
home things were not what they had been. 
There was far less splendour in her court, 
its tone was lowered. A certain air of dul- 
ness, even of vulgarity, slowly crept oyer 
the very -pageants and masques and festivi- 
ties whjcli were presented as homage to her 
majesty from year to year. Even Spenser’s 
genius could not rise above affectation in 
addressing her in 1590, and when next year 
the lake at Cowdxay was dragged, and the 
net emptied at her feet with a very prosaic 
oration, foolery could hardly go lower. The 
queen visited Oxford for the second time in 
1592; the proceedings were drearily dull, 
there was no enthusiasm, no gaiety. Teiy 
different were the drolleries which were 
e.xhibited before her by the gentlemen of 
Gray’s Inn in 1594; then the fun was of 
the broadest, thejokes and language lavishly 
coarse, even to grossness. Nevertheless these 
fantastic entertainments were kept up to the 
very last. Against the advice of her council 
she persisted in paying her accustomed visits 
to the houses of the nobility in the winter of 
1602, and it was probably the pitiless north- 
east wind which prevailed in January 1603, 
and to which she exposed herself with her 
usual imprudence, that brought on her last 
illness. Of all that remarkable hand of men 
who served her so lovallv in the times of 
trial and danger, Thomas Sackville, lord 
Buekhnrst, alone survived her. Ambrose 
Dudley, earl of WaivTicb, Leicester’s elder 
brother, and Sir Francis Walsingham died 
in 1590, Sir Christopher Hatton in 1591, the 
rugged old Lord Hunsdon and his brother-in- 
law, SirFrancis Einollys [q.v.], in 1596. Eliza- 
beth made immense demands upon her minis- 
ters. It may he doubted whether any of 
those who enjoyed her greatest favour (with 
the single exception of Leicester) were at all 
the richer for their devotion to her person, 
‘^'alsingham and Hatton died insolvent, 
Burghley's patrimony was very little in- 
creased by all his preferments, and the 
rivalries in the splendour of the entertaiu- 
ment offered crippled more than one of the 
wealthiest of the nobility. All this prodigal 
display was slowly but surely tending' to 


weaken the aristocracy. The wealth of the 
merchants was rapidly growing, the moneved 
class was steadily gaining power. Elizabeth 
saw what was coming, hut she did not love 
the commons ; she was always averse to sum- 
mon a parliament, and never did so until she 
was compelled. 

Parliament, indeed, was called together 
only thirteen times in more than fortV-four 
years. During the last thirteen years of her 
reign it assembled thrice, viz. in 1592, 1597 
and 1601. When the house had voted sup- 
plies, the sooner it was dissolved the better. 
It is evident that Elizabeth was in some 
anxiety as to how the parliament of 1592- 
1593 would behave, and when the lord- 
keeper, Puckering, delivered his opening ad- 
dress, he expressly warned the members that 
they were not expected to make new laws, 
for there were enoug'h of them abeady, hut to 
provide for the present necessities. When 
there arose a discussion upon the question 
whether all recusants, whatever their creed, 
should he treated ahke, and a stormy religions 
debate seemed imminent, the queen promptly 
interposed. Thereupon, as if to console them- 
selves for being silenced where they would 
have preferred to speak, or to show their dis- 
satisfaction, the members argued this time on 
the subject of the triple subsidy and the tenths 
and fifteenths that were asked for. Sb Eohert 
Cecil declared that the last subsidies of 1589 
had only yielded 280,000f., against which the 
queen had spent from her own exchequer 
1,030,000/. ill defensive wars (D’Ewes, p. 
483} ; hut the house was either in no good 
humour or was badly handled, and the vote 
was only agreed to, and the hill passed after 
a debate which extended over the unprece- 
dented time of eleven days {ib. p. 507). Five 
years later parliament voted supplies upon 
the same scale without demur, hut during 
the session an address to the queen was drawn 
up, protesting against ‘ the enormous abuse 
of monopolies.’ Just before the dissolution 
Elizabetla replied through Lord-keeper Eger- 
ton with an appeal to ‘ her loving and duti- 
ful subjects ’ not to encroach on her preroga- 
tive. We are left to infer that the money 
vote of 1597 vras granted, in part at least, ffor 
the speedy payment of the queen’s majesty’s 
debts. In t ie last parliament some diffculty 
was experienced. The ground taken by Cecil 
in 1601 for asking for fresh subsidies was that 
the Spaniards had landed a force in Ireland. 
If they are attacked at once, said the practical 
secretary, it will cost 11 s 100,000/. ; if we allow 
them to he reinforced, it will cost us half a 
million. So the money was voted. But the 
question of monopolies again came to the 
fi*ont, and it was proiiosed, in view of the 
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evasiTe reply given to the address of 1597, ' 
to deal witli the question hy statute. Cecil ' 
und Bacon in hehalf of the queen strongly 
deprecated this course, hut after four days’ , 
hot dehare Elizabeth sent dorra a message ' 
announcing her intention to revoke all grants ‘ 
C(f monopolies ‘ that should be found inju- 
rious by fair trial at law’ (HALLiJki). This 
prudent step satisfied the commons, and a 
collision between them and their sovereign 
was averted. Having got through a prodigious 
amount of business of a very miscellaneous 
character, the commons were sent for on 
19 Bee. 1601 to the upper house, and there 
^her majesty, under a rich cloth of state,’ 
after receiving their obeisance, dissolved her 
last parliament,which had dealt more liberally 
with her than any that had gone before. 

The harsh and cruel treatment which the 
seminary priests and all who favoured them 
received" at the hands of Elizabeth has been 
alreadv dwelt on. Between 24 July and 
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29 Xov. 1583 (four months I) twenty-two 
priests and eleven lay folk, one a woman, were 
put to death with revolting cruelties under 
the statute of 27 Eliz. (Tiee:vet, Dodd^ iii. 
163). Though no such wholesale slaughter 
was perpetrated after this, yet not a year 
passed without some unhappy creatures being 
executed, even to within five weeks of the 
queen’s death, when "V^hllLam Bichardson, 
a seminary priest, was ^hanged, bowelled, 
and quartered’ at Tvburn for being found 
in England contrary to the statute. But 
in the Armada year the puritans and sec- | 
taries began to find out that they too might I 
presume too much upon the toleration which, 
such as it was, had been Htherto accorded 
to them. It is one of the many anomalies 
which we meet with in the history of Eliza- 
beth’s reign that, while ample freedom of 
worship was granted to foreigners, and 
churches were actually delivered over to them 
for their use (Moe:v, Walloon Church oflS'or- 
mcJi, Tol. i. pt. ii. chap, iii.), nonconformity, 
with the ritual prescribed by law, was punished 
as a crime when Enghshmen were convicted 
of it. At first the only people who suffered 
inconvenience for conscience sake among the 
precisians were the clergy who objected to 
surplices and square caps, and the cross at 
baptism, and the ring at the marriage cere- 
mony, with other matters equally trivial. 
These clergy were deprived of their livings, 
or suspended, or refused a license to preach 
in the churches; it is certain, however, 
that they were not otherwise worried. This 
only must be understood, that in the church 
the queen would tolerate no departure from 
the ritual established bylaw. Here and there 
it would happen that the friends of a popular 


preacher would gather together in private 
and so a ^conventicle’ would he the result, 
but as no great harm was likely to come of 
such gatherings the authorities were not very 
ready to interfere. Separation from church 
communion had hardly heen thought of as 
vet in England. 

It was in 1567 that the first serious in- 
terference with a puritan conventicle was 
heard of. A large number of people had 
assembled at Plumbers’ Hall in Lone on, and 
while they were engaged in their religious 
exercises the myrmidons of the law burst 
in upon them and carried off a dozen or so 
of the boldest and threw them into prison 
(Stevpe, Parker, i. 430). This was not a soli- 
tary instance, for a year or two after tins it 
j appears that there were then many languish- 
. ing in the London prisons, and that some 
had actually died in gaol (Mes. Geee:v, Pre- 
' face, p. xlv, Cal. Dom. Add., 1566-79). 

: As time went on the queen became less and 
i less tolerant of any de]3arture from the pre- 
; scribed formularies ; the puritans began to 
1 discover that the statute of 23 Eliz. c. 2 was 



of publishing seditious libels against the 
queen’s government, which this ^atute had 
made a capital offence, that Penry, Udal, 
Barrow, and Greenwood suffered, though the 
first two were representatives of those who 
desired what they considered necessary eccle- 
siastical reforms ; the others protested that 
the church of England as hy law established 
was essentially corrupt in its constitution, 
and nothing short of separation from com- 
munion with it was imperative upon aO true 
and faithful Christians. 

In dealing with the two classes of non- 
conformists, the Bomanists and the puri- 
tans, the queen’s method of procedure was 
marked hy a notable difference. The Eo- 
manists refused to take the oath of supre- 
macy, and refused to conform to the ritual 
by law established, on the ground that in 
spiritual matters they owed allegiance to 
the pope of Borne, at whose dictation they 
withdrew from all communion with the schis- 
matical church of England and its excommu- 
nicated ^ supreme head; ’ that is, they set up 
the authority of a foreign power as antago- 
nistic to the power of the queen of England. 
This position, in the Hew which Elizabeth 
and her council thought proper to take of it, 
compelled the government to treat the non- 
conformity of the Bomanists as a poHtical 
offence, and as such it was dealt with by the 
civil power (see a remarkable speech of the 
queen reported in Cal. Dom. 1601-3, p. 168). 

The puritans, on the other hand, railed 
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against tlie estatlislied religion and the cere- 
monies insisted on, hecause hy their enactment 
hardens had been laid upon men’s consciences 
Tvhich were more thanthey could bear. These , 
men set up a court of appeal which they j 
yaguely maintained was to be found in the j 
Bible, and when it was answered that the 
Bible had been appealed to already, and tbe 
interpretation of the Bible had been expressed 
once for all in the formnlaries of the church 
of England, they rejected that interpretation 
as contradicting certain conclusions at which 
they had themselves arrived. The puri- 
tans thereupon were handed over to the 
bishops and ecclesiastical courts, and Eliza- 
beth, as far as might be, left the disputants 
to settle their differences as best thev could. 
The result was that from the catholics the 
bitter cry arose and continued against the 
queen and her council, the pursuivants, the 
judges, and the magistrates. From the puri- 
tans came louder and louder clamour against 
the bishops and the high commission court, 
and those ecclesiastical functionaries who 
from time to time worried and imprisoned 
offenders, silenced ministers, scattered con- 
venticles, threw some zealots into prison, and, 
in some few instances — they were very tew — 
sent obstinate and violent offenders to the 
scaffold. Personally, however, Elizabeth, 
though she hated the puritans and sectaries, 
took care to throw upon the church courts 
the odium of dealing with them. There 
were the formularies established bylaw, there 
was the old machinery of the church courts 
to put into force on occasion, there were the 
Thirty-nine Articles agreed on in convocation, 
and confirmed by act of parliament. Eurther 
than these the queen would not go. To her 
mind the question was settled; it should 
never be opened again. TVTien the religions 
meetings termed ‘ prophesyings,’ which many 
of the bishops in their several dioceses had 
encouraged with good results (Steype, An- 
naiesj ii. i 133, 175), began to assume 
the form of mere noisy and mischievous 
debates, in which the formnlaries were as 
often assailed as defended, Elizabeth put a 
stop to them with a high hand, notwith- 
standing Archbishop Grindal’s expostulation 
(Stbype, Grindal, p. 558). 

And here it is necessary to remark upon 
the general attitude of Elizabeth towards 
the bishops of the church during her reign. 
The ecclesiastical organisation in Engljind 
as it existed when Queen Mary died was 
very anomalous. Before the rupture with 
the papacy the church in theory was co- 
ordinate with the state. As the king was 
the head of the one, so the pope was the 
head of the other. By the reconciliation 


with Rome, which had been brought about 
in Queen Mary’s time, this condition of 
affairs had been restored ; but when Eliza- 
beth succeeded she treated the reconciliation 
as if it had never taken effect. Thereupon 
she found herself face to face with the ques- 
tion, ‘ Who is now the head of the church in 
England?’ It was a question that could 
not remain unanswered, and it was not loner 
before she found herself compelled to accept 
the answer which her father had invented, 
and compelled to adopt the title which he 
had claimed of supreme head of the church 
in England. But she never cordially ap- 
proved of the style. She never willingly in- 
terfered in matters ecclesiastical, and she in- 
clined to leave the bishops with a free hand. 
When Grindal in 1577 refused to put down 
the prophesyings, he was suspended ; hut the 
suspension proved to be extremely incon- 
venient, and, after having been practically re- 
laxed, it was at last taken off. The arch- 
bishop, however, became blind, and there- 
upon tbe queen requested him to resign the 
archbishopric. This he was willing enough 
to do, hut some formal difficulties came in 
the way, and before tbe final arrangements 
could 1)6 etfected Grindal died, A close pa- 
rallel to tbis treatment of tbe archbishop is 
afforded in the case of Bishop Cox of Ely. 
He, too, incurred the queen’s displeasure by 
his obstinate resistance to Sir Christopher 
Hatton and Roger, lord North, who had 
set themselves to rob the see of Ely of two 
of its episcopal houses. But Cox [see Cox, 
RickA-Ed] managed to hold his own after a 
fashion, though the courtiers made his life 
a burden to him. He, too, earnestly and re- 
peatedly expressed his willingness to resign 
j-is see, but again difficulties came in the 
way, and he retained his bishopric till his 
death. 

The letter so frequently quoted, professing 
to be from Queen Elizabeth to Bishop Cox, 
beginning with the words ^ Proud prelate ! ’ 
is a stupid and impudent forgery, which first 
saw the light in the ‘ Annual Register ’ of 
1761. Yet, absurd as the fabrication is, few 
forgeries have succeeded so well in exercising 
a malignant influence upon the estimation in 
which the queen’s character has been held by 
historians. 

But if the authority and jurisdiction of 
the bishops was respected, it was far other- 
wise with their estates. There Elizabeth’s 
love of money came in to help in shaping her 
course of action. When a bishopric was va- 
cant the revenues of the see were paid into 
the royal exchequer till the next consecration, 
and all the patronage meanwhile was trans- 
ferred to the queen. When Bishop Cox died 



in 1561, no successor was appointed to Ely 
•for eighteen years; the sees of CKicIiester, 
Eristol, AYorcester, Bath, and Wells, and | 
Salisbury were seTerally kept vacant for j 
terms varying from three to ten years ; but i 
the most flagrant case of all was that of Ox- 
ford, which for forty-one years of this reign 
was without any bishop, the income during 
all this time presumably being paid to the 
.queeifls account ! Elizabeth’s last years were ; 
sad years, and as they passed life ceased more 
and "more to have any charm for her. She 
acted her part with indomitable courage, 
played at being young when there was hardly 
any one about her who had not been a child 
when she was a aTOwn woman, and fouaht 
death to the last as if she would hj sheer 
force of will keep him at hay. 

After Essex’s return in defiance of orders it 
was evident that he could hope for no further 
advancement. He could not endure the 
humiliation, could not acquiesce in a blighted 
career, though he had only himself to blame, 
and by his ridiculously abortive attempt at 
insurrection left the queen no other alterna- 
tive than to send him to the scaffold. The 
storv of the ring which Essex is said to have 
aent to the queen after his condemnation, | 
and which was detained by the Countess of ; 
!Xottingham, is another of those idle and > 
mischievous inventions which have been verv 
widely circulated among the credulous and 
been repeated by historians [see Deveeefx, 
PlObeet, second Exel of Essex]. Essex was 
beheaded on 25 Eeh. 1601. As it had been 
with the Duke of Norfolk thir tv-two vears 
betore, so it was now ; Elizabeth was reluc- 
tant to give Essex to the executioner, hut she 
had scarcely any option ; and precisely as it 
had been at the time of the northern rebellion 
so was it again ordered that the lives of the 
nobility and gentry implicated were spared, 
but immense fines were levied upon them. 
1 nless Chamberlain exaggeratedthe amounts, 
the aggregate can have fallen little short 
of 1(10,000/. (Chambeelaix, Letters, pp. 
107-10). It has been said that the queen 
exhibited signs of grief and remorse at the 
death of Essex. There is little or no evi- 
dence of her taking his death much to heart 
till long after the execution ; and it may be 
doubted whether she dwelt much noon it at 


found in Sir William Brown’s report of this 
reception by the queen at Sir Wilham Clarke’s 
house in August {Sydiiey Papers, ii. 229-30). 
She certainly was lively enough then. Next 
month she snatched away the miniature of 
Cecilfromhis niece and danced about with it 
like a skittish schoolgirl [see Cecil, Pobeet]. 
During all that year she seems to have been 
in exuberant spirits, and on 12 Dec. Cecil, 
in a private letter, rejoices in ^the happy 
continuance of her majesty’s health and pi*o- 
sperity ’ {CuL, Dorn. 1601-3, p. 128). It is 
not till February 1602 that we first hear 
of her health beginning to fail : when a cor- 
resx^ondent of Sir Dudley Carleton expresses 
his regi'et at the queen’s ^ craziness ’ (ib, 
p. 156). The account which De Beaumont 
gh'es of his interview wuth her in June is 
quite incredible (Biech, ii. 505). Indeed, 
De Beaumont’s despatches are very untrust- 
worthy, and no dependence can be placed 
upon his idle gossip when unsupported by 
corroborative evidence. On 2S April we 
find her actually dancing with the Dnlie of 
Nevers at Pichmond ; but in August we hear 
of her again being unwell, though ^ the next 
day she walked abroad in the park [at Burn- 
ham[ lest any should take notice of it.’ It 
was but a passing indisposition, for the week 
before she had ridden ten miles on horse- 
back, and hunted too {ih. p. 233). More than 
once during this autumn she was reported as 
being in good health (Nichols, Progresses ^ 
iii. 597, 600), but when Sir John Han-ington 
was admitted to her presence at the end of 
, December he was shocked to see the change 
; in her. During the second week of the new 
I year she caught a had cold, but shook it oif 
and was well enough to remove to Pichmond 
on 21 Jan. (1603). On 28 Feb. she sickened 
again, and on 15 March she was alarmingly 
ill. She rapidly grew worse, refused all me- 
dicine, and took little nourishment, hut de- 
clined to go to bed. The lords of the council 
were sent for and continued in attendance 
till the end. Archbishop AVhitgift performed 
the last offices of rePgion. She became speech- 
less and died very quietly on 24 March, her 
council standing round her and interpreting 
a sign she made to mean that she wished 
James YI of Scotland to succeed her on the 
throne. 


the time. In May she held a splendid chapter 
of the order of the Garter at Windsor, and 
the Earl of Derby and Lord Burghley (Sir 
Pobert Cecil’s elder brother) were installed 
knights. During the whole of that summer 
and autumn she was amusing herseP after 
the old fashion. There are few more graphic 
pictures of her while giving an audience 
when she was in good humour than is to be 


Elizabeth was in her seventieth year when 
she died. She w'as the first English sovereign 
who had attained to such an age, though 
Henry III and Edward III had reigned for a 
longer time. She was buried with great mag- 
nificence in YYestminster Abbey on 28 April. 
James I erected a noble monument over the 
grave where her remains lie side by side 
with those of her sister Mary. 
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In person Elizabetli-tras a little over middle Frencli letters are better compositions than 
lieis-lit, and vben she came to the throne she her English ones. Italian she did not speak 
must have been a beautiful young ^^oman, -with ease, and Qreek she probably never was 
with a profusion of auburn ' hair,"” a broad much at home in. The few attempts at Eng- 
commanding brow, and regular featui-es that lish verse which she indulged in are worth- 
were capable of rapid changes of evxmession as less. She was a facile performer upon more 
her hazel eyes flashed with anger or sparkled than one musical instrument, and in 1599' 
with men-iment. Her portrmts aipear to she sent over Thomas Dallam [q. v.] with 
have been all more or less * idealised ; ’ their an organ which she presented to the "sultan 
number is so great that it is to he w’ondered Mahomet III, and which took the builder 
that no mono"graph has yet been attempted more than a year to set up (Addit. JLSS, 
dealing with them at all adequately. By far 174S0). She had little or no taste for pic- 
the most impressive picture of her which has torial art, and her passion for dress was 
been engraved is Mark G-erard’s portrait at barbaric. Her memory was extraordinary, 
Burleigh House ; it forms the frontispiece MTien the ambassador of Sigismimd, king of 
to the first volume of Wright’s ^ Elizabeth Poland, presented his letters of credence in 
and her Times.’ The daughter of Hemy Till July 1597, and took occasion to deliver an 
and Anne Boieyn coultf hardly have missed harangue which provoked her by its imper- 
inheriting some of the personal beauty of ' tinence, Elizabeth electrified him and the 
her parents, but she was emphatically her court by hurling a long speech at him in 
father s child. From him she got her im- Latin, rating him roundly for his presump- 
mense physical vigour, her magnificent con- tion. It was certainly spoken on the spur 
stitution, ' her powerful intellect, a frame of the moment, and w^hen she ended she 
which seemed incapable of fatigue, and a turned laughingly to her council, half sur- 
nervoiis system that rendered her almost in- ! prised at her owui fluency. For literature,, 
sensible to fear or pain. Her life was tbe as we now understand tbe term, it is curious 
life of a man, not of a woman; she could , that she never appears to have had any taste, 
hunt all day, dance or watch masques and j Some of Shakespeare’s plays -were performed 
pageants all night, till the knees of strong | in her presence, hut she looked upon such 
men trembled under them as they wearily matters as pastime — one show was as good 
waited in attendance upon her person ; yet as another. Camden notes that once, shortly 
she never seemed to sutler from the immense after the execution of Mary Stuart, she took 
tension at which she lived. With her amaz- to reading hooks, as if it were quite unusual, 
ing energ}’, her want of all sympathy for When she did turn to study it was only a 
weakness, her fierce wilfulness and self-asser- ' recurring to the authors she had gone thi*ough 
tion, and a certain coarseness of fibre, it wms in her girlhood ; she translated Boethius and 
inevitable that she should he unfeminine. Sallust. She did not even care for learning 
She swore, she spat upon a courtier’s coat or learned men. Camden was almost the 
when it did not please luer taste, she heat her only one of them in whom she showed any 
gentlewomen soundly, she kissed whom she kindly interest ; it is doubtful whether Ei- 
pleased, she gave Essex a good stinging blow chard Hooker owed to her even the trumpery 
on the face, she called the members of her country living of Bishopsbonrne,Hent, where 
privy council hy all sorts of nicknames ; but he died unnoticed in 1600. Spenser she seems 
woe to him who should presume to take never to have cared for; she lived quite outside 
liberties with her, forget that she was his that splendid intellectual activity which he- 
queen, or dare by word or deed to cross her 1 gan at the close of her reign. Her parsimony 
when she was bent upon any course. The was phenomenal. Her hatred of marriage 
infamous mahnmg of John St uhhes for writing and her irritation and wrath against any one 
a pamphlet against the Anjou marriage is a who dared to take a wufe at all secretly was 
hideous instance of her occasional ferocity ; i almost a craze. Leicester, Essex, Ealeigh^ 
the lifelong imprisonment of the Earl of Sir Eobert Carey, John Donne, and many 
Arundel illustrates her vindictiveness. Her another, are instances of those whom she 
early education, hard, prosaic, and masculine could not forgive for simply marrying on 
as it was, must have been conducted wdth the sly (see Hallam, Co 72 St. Hist. vol. i. 
great care. It was a severe training, but ' ch. iv. p. 174). Yet, when all is said that 
there was nothing in it to soften her, to can be said to prove that she had her weak- 
stimulate her imagination, or to refine her nesses and her faults, it amounts to no 
tastes. 'With the Roman poets she appears more than this, that she was human ; and 
to have never had any acquaintance. Latin when all deductions have been made that 
and French she learnt colloquially, and ac- the most captious criticism can collect, her 
quired a perfect command of them ; her name will go down to posterity as one of the 
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ereat personages in liistory, the virgin queen, 
who hv sheer force of character gained for 
herself the credit of all the grand achieve- 
ments which her people effected in peace or 
war. whose name was held in something more 
than honour from Persia to Peru, from Russia 
to Algiers, who crushed the tremendous 
power' of Spain, broke for ever the spiritual 
Tvrannv of Rome, and lifted England into 
the tirk rank among the kingdoms of the 
world. 

[The materials for the hiograjphy of Elizabeth 
are very voiiiiniiioiis. Ccimden’s Annals, brought 
doxn to the end of 15SS,was the first important 
historical aeeoiint of the reign, and was pub- 
lished in 1 6 1 5. It is said to have been undertaken 
at the suggestion of Lord Biirghley. Bishop 
Erancis Godwin's Annales of England are an ex- 
tension and completion of Camden's, and are at 
least as valuable. An English translation was 
puifhshed in folio hy his son Morgan in 1G30. 
Godwin was an intimate friend of Camden. The 
earliest life of the queen was that by Gregorio 
Leti, who appears to have had access to some 
manuscript sources which have since then dis- 
appeared. The original edition was suppressed 
ly authority. A French translation, La Tie 
d'Elisabeth reine d’Angleterre, was published in 
2 Yols. 12mo, Amsterdaiu, 1691:. Miss Strick- 
land’s Life, with all its shortcomings, is the Lest 
personal memoir of the queen which has yet ap- 
peared. M. Louis TTiesener’s La Jeunesse d’Eli- 
sabetli d’Angleterre, lo33-155S (Paris, 1878; 
translated into English by C. M. Yonge. 1879), 
tells with care the storv before she ascended the 

V 

throne. Mr. Fronde’s history of the reign is 
indispensable to the historian, though very un- 
equtd in parts. It is, however, incomparably 
more trustworthy and thorough than the history 
of the three earlier reigns. Queen Elizabeth and 
her Times, by Thomas MFight, 2 vols. Svo, 1838, 
is a.n attempt to give a picture of the reign from 
a large number of private letters printed for the 
first time from the originals in the British Mu- 
seum and elsewhere. Memoirs of the Eeiun of 
• 

Queen Elizabeth from the year 1581 till her 
death, by Thomas Birch, D.I)., 2 vols. 4to, l7ol:, 
are based upon the papers of Anthony Bacon 
and other original records. This is a work of 
prime importance for the latter half of the reign. 
Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, first published in 
1694, with the spurious Arcana Aulica, professing 
to be by Sir Francis Walsingham, contains lively 
sketches and anecdotes, which must he read with 
caution. The same is true of Sir John Harring- 
ton's Brief A'iew. Sir Dudley Digges’s Coinpleat 
Ambassador, fol. 1655, is the great authority on 
all that concerns the Anjou marriage (1570- 
1581). The work is not his, hut was published 
from papers found in Digges’s library after liis 
death. For the parliamentary history of the 
reign D'Ewes’s Journals of the Parliaments of 
Queen Elizabeth is invaluable. Kichols's Pro- 
gresses contains a rich mine of information on 


the habits and private life of the queen. The 
life of ITalsingham is the only biography of any 
of the great statesmen of the reign which is still 
unwritten [see the sources for these in the vo- 
lumes of this dictionary under Cecii., Davisox', 
Deveeeux, Dudley]. Sir Harris hheolas’s Life 
of Sir Christopher Hatton (1847), Edwards’s 
Life of Sir ATalter Ralegh (2 vols. 1S6S), The 
Letter-books of Sir Amvas Paulet, Keener of 
Mary Queen of Scots, edited by the Rev. John 
Morris, S.J. (1874), deserve to be consulted, as 
do the many publications bearing upon this reign 
which have been issued by the Camden Society — 
The Letters of Elizabeth and James Tl (1849), 
ITalsingham’s Chronicle (IS 75-7), Machyn’s 
Diary and Manningliam's Diary (1848) — from 
all of which some scraps of information have 
been derived. Tytler’s England under the Reigns 
of Edward TI and Mary contains some curious 
notices of Elizabeth before she came to the throne. 
The Burghle}', Hardwicke, Sadler, Sydney, and 
other state papers need only be named. Dr. 
Eorbes’s Full View of the Public Transactions in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols. fol. 1740, 
is an important work, but not of much use to the 
biographer. Hallam’s account of the reign m 
the Constitutional History is eminently candid 
and philosophical. Lingard’s, though his bias 
might he supposed to warp his judgment, is a 
remarkable monument of his critical impartiality, 
and it may he doubted whether any more suc- 
cinct and trustworthy history of the time has yet 
appeared. The Calendar of the MSS. at Hat- 
field House has only got as far as the year 1582, 
although two volumes have been printed. In the 
second part a large number of the Alenqon love- 
letters are printed vi extenso. The Calendar of 
State Papers relating to Scotland, 1509-1603 (2 
vols.), is of occasional assistance. Motley's great 
works on the Revolt of the Netherlands and tho 
Rise of the Dutch Republic are not quite as ex- 
haustive as is generally assumed. For the French 
wars Alartin is the chief authority. For all that 
concerns the treatment of the Romanists Tierney’s 
edition of Dodd’s Church History, with its 
valuable appendices of original documents, and 
the very careful Introduction to the DouavDiarv, 
by Mr. Knox, may be referred to. See too One 
Generation of a Norfolk House, by the present 
writer, where a long list of authorities is given. 
For ecclesiastical matters in England Strype 
I stands alone, and his volumes must always remain 
the great storehouse from which we must draw. 
But it is from the compilers of the Calendars of 
State Papers (Domestic) in the Record Office, and 
especially from Mrs. Everett Green’s six volumes, 
that, the chief information is to be derived. If 
the Lausdowne, Cotton, and Harleian MSS. were 
calendared on the same scale, we should probably 
have at least another six volumes to consult. It is 
curious how very little the eighteen years’ labours 
of the Hist. MSS. Commission have added to our 
knowledge of Elizabeth’s reign, except, and the 
exception is a very large one, snch new informa- 
, tion as the Hatfield papers supply.] A. J. 
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ELIZABETH (1685-1650), princess, se- ' years later anothererudite scholar, Alexander 
cond dauo-hter of Charles I, -sr-as born at St. Roxrley, in dedicating to the princess a roea- 
James’s palace. 28 Dee. 1635. She had not bnlary of the Hebrerv' and Greek words used ‘ 
reached the second Tear of her age -srhen her in the Bible, with their explanation in Latin 
oi-andmother, Alarrde Medicis, proposed to and English, entitled ‘ The Schollers Com- 
arranc-e a match between her and William, panion,’ 1648, gives as his reason the ‘ rare 
onlvsonofFrederickHenrj-jprinceofOrange, inclination of your highness to the study of 
hut Charles at that time considered such a the Book of hooks, and of its two original! 
marriao-e to be beneath his daughter’s rank, languages.’ On the death of her governess, 
A^Tien°in the spriuo- of 1642 the Princess 1 the Countess of Dorset, in the spring of 1045, 
Marv was betrothed to Prince William, and Elizabeth and her brother were transferred 
HenriettaMaria accompanied her toHoEand, to the guardianship of the Earl and Countess 
Elizabeth had to part both from her sister of A'orthumherland, under whose care they 
and her mother. For the next few years she passed a happy summer at one of the earl's 
led a secluded hfe, with no other relation country residences, probably Syon House, 
than her little brother, Henrv, duke of Glou- Isleworth, Middlesex. In September, when 
cester. In October 1G42, when the commons residing at St. J ames’s, they were joined by 
made provision for her maintenance, it was the youthful Duke of York, to whom Eliza- 
oroposed to cashier the principal members of heth expressed her regret at seeing him m the 
aer household, as being either papists ornon- hands of his fathers foes, and repeatedly told 
subscribers to the covenant. Greatlv dis- him ‘ that were she a hoy she would not long 
tressed at this proposal, Elizabeth ventured remain a captive, however light orglittermg 
an £Lpp6£Ll from tli6 conunons to tli6 lords, mig’lit Idg tlis fottGis tliat Ijound liGr. ^A-ftcr 
to wliomsliedictatedatouclimgletter(Zo7-f:^A'’ a separation of five years Elizabetli Avas per- 
tL 341). Her appeal was partially mitted to meet lier fajlier at Maidenliead, 
successful, the change was less sweeping than Berhshire, 16 J uly 164/ , and spend two days 
had been originally contemplated; but to with him at Cayersliam. A pretty anecdote 
balance this act ol complaisance, the poor is told of her graceful lecognitioii ofFair^x, 
phildrenliad to listen twice on Sunday to the whom she here saw for the first time. Her 
drearv oratory of Stephen Marshall and his gentle bearing toAvards her 0 A\n and her 
Mnd,' besides being catechised in true puritan father’s opponents gained for her the name 
fashion. ^ Temperance.’ On Charles being remoyed 

Always a delicate child, Elizabeth in the to Hampton Court he paid freguent yisits to 
autumn of 1043, while running across a room, his children, then at Syon House ; but after 
fell and broke her leg, which occasioned a his confinement in Carisbrooke Castle, and 
long confinement. In July 1644 change of their own renioyal to London, Elizabeth took 
air was recommended, and the princess and eA'ery opportunity of urging on the Duke of 
her brother were remoyed to the residence of I York to escape, according to their fathers 
Sir John Dam'ers at Chelsea. During the Avish, and it Ay as probably owing to her m- 
wearv years Avliich she passed in separation genuity that he wnis enabled to do so in the 
from "her parents and friends, Elizabeth sought guise of a woman on the eyening of 21 
consolation in the study of languages and 1048, It is doubtful Axhether Elizabeth b^ 
theology. Her lessons Avere mostly receAed came fully acquainted A^'ith the eyentsof Ae 
from a learned lady, Mrs. Makin, who pro- fateful autumn and winter of 1648. Her 
fessed herself competent to teach at least six | guardian kept her in the country, contrary 
languages. A tradition represents Elizabeth ; to custom, during the AAunter, Avith a yieAy 
as being able to read and AATite Hebrew, ' perhaps of sparing her intelligence of pro- 
Greek, Latin, French, and Italian before she j ceedings which he himself refused to coiin- 
was eight years old. In dedicating to her a ' tenance. On 22 Jan. 1648-9 Elizabeth, it 
learned ‘Exposition of the first fiye chapters may be at her father’s desire, wrote to the 
of Ezekiel.’ published in March 1644-5, the parliament requesting permission to with- 
author, M^iiliim Greenhill, after mentioning ! draw to Holland, to her sister the Princess 
yarious instances of feminine precocity, ex- j of Orange ; but amid the pressure of aflairs 
tols her ‘writing out the Lord’s Prayer in ' her letter receiyed no attention. During his 
Greek, some texts of Scripture in HebreAsq’ | trial the 'king inquired of one who had been 
her ‘endeaA’our after the exact knowledge of ' with his children how his young prmcesa 
those holy tongues, with other languagesuntl i did ; ’ the re ply was that she was very 
learned accomplishments,’ her ‘diligent hear- choly ; ‘and Ay ell she may be so,’ he replieuj 
ing of the word, care%il noting of sermons, ‘ when she hears what death her old father is 
understanding ansAversat the catechising, and coming unto.’ After sentencehad been paspd 
frequent questioning about holy things.’ Three on the king Elizabeth lay prostrate Axith griei ; 
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indeed, slie vtsls, everywhere reported to lie 
dfud. The parting- interview took place on 
Jan. AVhen Elizabeth saw her father so 
sadlv changed since they had parted only 
tfteen months before, she burst into a passion 
of Tears, and it was some time before she 
could listen calmly to his last instructions. 
Tile conversation that ensued has been re- 
corded by herself. ^ ^lost sorrowful tvas this 
parting,’ writes Sir Thomas Herbert, who was 
nresent, * the yoniig princess shedding tears 
and crving lamentably, so as moved others to 
pit V that formerly were hard-hearted’ (Tico 
Za^t Tears of Charles /, ed. 1702, p. 125). 
Eliz-aheth was taken back to Syon House. 
She never recovered from the eiiects of her 
father s death. In April she renewed her re- 
quest to he allowed to join her sister in 
Holland without success. In June parlia- 
ment assigned her to the care of the Earl and 
Countess of Leicester at Penshurst, Kent. 
Here she was again fortunate in the choice 
of a tutor, a descendant in the female line of 
the Sydneys, named Lovel, who proved also 
a faithful friend. Lady Leicester, while com- 
plying ill the main with parliamentary in- 
structions, treated her ward with kindness, 
■even tenderness. ‘ Her forlorn situation, com- 
hmed with her reputation for learning, her 
profound melancholy and meek resignation,’ 
remarks her biogra];jher, ^ interest eel many a 
heart in her fate.’ John Quarles, sou of Francis 
Quarles of emblematic fame, dedicated to her 
in April 1619 his ‘ llegale Lectum Miseriie ’ 
as to Ahat patronesse of Vertiie . . . the 
sorrowful! daughter to our late martyr’d 
Soveraigne. A more elaborate panegyric 
ocGiu’s in the dedication by Christopher A\'ase 
of a translation of the ^ Electraof Sophocles: 
presented to her Highnesse the Lady Eliza- 
beth; with an Epilogue, shewing the Parallell 
in two Poems, The ileturn, and the Hestau- 
ratioii,’ 1619, to which an anonymous friend 
of the author, H. P., added some verses 
strongly expressive of has abhorrence at what 
he considered to he her unworthy treatment. 

hen in the summer of 1650 the news came 
of Charles II having landed in Scotland, it 
was resolved to remove the royal children to 
Carisbrooke Castle. Horrified at the prospect 
of passing her days in what had been her 
father’s prison, Elizabeth vainly petitioned 
the council of state to be allowed to remain 
at Penshurst on the plea of her bad health 
{Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1650, p. 261). 
11 ithin less than a week after her arrival at 
Carisbrooke she was struck down by fever, 
the result of a wetting, and died on the after- 
noon of 8 Sept. 1650. On the 24th she was 
buried in St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, in 
a small vault near the communion-table. For 


two centuries the initials ' E. S.’ cut in that 
part of the wall nearest to it served to mark 
the spot ; hut in 1856 a white marble monu- 
ment by Marochettiwas placed in the church 
to her memory by command of the qiieen. 
Three days before she died the council of 
state had agreed to recommend the parlia- 
ment to accede to her request to go to her 
sister iu Holland, and to allow 1,000/. a year 
for her maintenance ' so long as she should 
behave inofiensively ’ (ib. pp. 327-8). 

The only authentic portrait of Elizabeth 
now known to he in existence is at Syon 
House. An engraved portrait of her, in the 
mourning which she never laid aside from 
the day of her father’s death, is prefixed to 
Wase’s translation of the ^Electra;’ it is 
without name, but is believed to be by Francis 
Barlow. There is also a quarto engravingby 
Hobert Vaughan, re]:)reseuting her at the age 
of five, at p. 13 of ‘The true Effigies of . . . 
King Charles,’ &c., 4to, London, 1641; and 
another by "W. Hollar. 

[Green's Lives of the Princesses of England, 
vi. 335-92 ; Kelly’s Hampshire Directory (18S5), 
p 1049; Cal. State Papers, Dom. i 649-50 ; 
Granger's Biog. Hist, of England (2nd ed.), ii. 
1 00, iii. 4 ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, 
p. 67 ; Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, i. 113, 
ii. 141 ; Lo^vndes’s Bibl. Slannal (Bohn), i. 415.] 

G. G. 

ELIZABETH (1596-1662), queen of 
Bohemia, eldest daughter of James VI of 
Scotland (afterwards James I of England) 
and his consort Anne of Denmark, was born 
at IVlkland Castle iiiEifeshire 19 (according 
to others 15 or 16) Aug. 1596. To the great 
indignation of the presbyterian ministers, the 
care of the infant princess was at first en- 
trusted to Lord Livingstone, soon afterwards 
Earl of Linlithgow, whose wife was a Homan 
catholic [see Anite op Deitmakiv], and under 
his care she and her younger sister, Margaret, 
were brought up, chiefly at the palace of Lin- 
lithgow, during the remainder of their parents^ 
residence in Scotland. At the beginning of 
June 1603 Ehzabeth accompanied her mother 
on her progress into England, wKere the 
Countess of Kildare was immediately ap- 
pointed governess to the princess. In the 
course of the remainder of her journey south 
Elizabeth paid her first visit to Combe Abbey, 
near Coventry, which was soon afterwards 
to become her home. The interval she spent 
at court and at Oatlands in the company of 
her much-loved brother, Henry, prince of 
"Wales. But when the discovery of the plots 
known as the Main and the Bye led to the 
arrest of Lord Cobham, Lady Kildare’s second 
husband, it was decided to relieve her of the 
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cliaige of the princess, whose ^ keeping and 
education’ were, hy a privy seal order dated 
19 Oct., committed to the care of Lord Plar- 
ington and his wife. After a brief sojourn 
at Lord Harington’s family seat, Exton in 
Lutlandshire, Elizabeth took up her resi- 
dence at Combe Abbey, the inheritance of 
Lady Harington, where, with the exception 
of a few visits to court from the middle of 
1606 onwards, she remained continiioiisly till 
the end of 1608. iSTo guardianship could have 
been more hapx'>ily chosen than that to which 
she had been entrusted. Both Lord Ilaring- 
ton and his wife were ‘ persons eminent for 
prudence and piety’ (see the Character of 
their son in HAEiN’oroit, Nugca AntiqiLCB^ ed. 
1801, ii. 307), and the former with charac- 
teristic zeal devoted himself altogether to his 
nevr duties. He had a worthy hel ;^)mate in his 
wife ; their niece. Lady ilnne Ducley, became 
the princess’s intimate friend. Elizabeth’s es- 
tabhshment at Combe Abbey included, besides 
her former mistress-nurse, Lady Dunkerrant 
(a member of the Linlithgowfamily), various 
tutors m languages and in other accomplish- 
ments. Several childish notes are preserved 
from the princess’s hand, of which the earliest 
appears to refer to her recent removal to Combe 
Abbey. They are written in English, French, 
or Italian, and addressed in affectionate terms 
to her father, and more especially to her fa- 
vouritehrother Prince Henry (see the Letters 
to King Jaynes VI from the members of his 
family, printed for the Maitland Club, 1835, 
and the specimens from Harl MS. 6986 in 
Ellis, Original letters, 1st ser. iii. 89-91). 
The protest ant sentiments which Elizabeth 
throughont her life consistently exhibited 
were no doubt largely due to the inhuence 
of the Haringtons. Combe Abbey lay in 
the heart of a district on which the conspira- 
tors of the Gunpowder plot materially de- 
pended. They had agreed that on the very 
day of the intended demonstration-in-chief 
at Westminster the yonng princess should 
be seized by a body of gentlemen, who were 
to assemble on the pretext of a hunting 
match to he held by Sir Everard Ligby at 
Lunchurch, about eight miles distant from 
Combe Abbey. If the plot succeeded, either 
Prince Charles or Elizabeth was to be pro- 
claimed sovereign on the principles of the 
Tinreformed church. But a warning had 
reached Combe Abbey just in time from Lon- 
and the princess was conveyed hv Lord 
Harington to Coventry, where tlie townsmen 
loyally armed in her defence. 

Erom the end of 1608 onwards Elizabeth 
appears to have frequently resided at court, 
^cnp^ng a special suite of apartments at 
Hampton Court, or another in the Cockpit 


at Whitehall, in addition to an estahlishment 
wmich had been formed for her at Few She 
occasionally perfomied in masks, such as 
Darnel s Tetl.iys s Festival ’ acted at White 
hall 5 June 1610, in which she re^reLS 
the nymph of the Thames. She was aheadv 
the frequent theme of poetic offerings, thon4 
the most charming lines inspired by ffer 
beauty. Sir Henry AYotton’s tribute to her as 
the rose among the violets, were not written 
till after she had become a queen. Soon 
overtures began to_ be made to King James 
for the hand of his daughter. One of the 
earliest offers came from Charles IX of Swe- 
den on behalf of his sou, Gustavus Adolphus, 
which seems to have formed part of a general 
scheme of the Swedish king to negotiate a 
quadruple alliance with England, France, and 
the States-General (Geijer, GescMchte von 
Schiceden, ii. 352). But the Danish interest 
at the English court easily prevailed against 
the proposal. On the other hand, Queen Aane 
warmly sii oported a plan hatched towards the 
end of 16M for a marriage hetyreen Eliza- 
beth and King Philip of Spain, which was 
openly denounced by the Prince of Wales, 
and ill the end, Idv the advice of Salisbury, 
allmved to fall through. A directly op Dosite 
policy wms suggested by the fears of James 
that in case of a general European conflict 
the Hispano-Freiicli alliance, ultimately ce- 
mented by a double marriage, would unduly 
depress the balance. James I accordingly, 
in March 1613, concluded a treaty of alliance 
with the princes of the German protestant 
union ; and on 16 May following a marriage- 
contract w'as signed between Elizabeth and 
the head of the union, the young Elector 
Palatine Frederick V. W^hen, 16 Oct. of 
this year, the palsgrave, as he was called in 
England, arrived on these shores, he was 
generally welcomed as a handsome and in- 
telligent young prince, as the nephew of the 
famous wmrrior ]\Iaurice, prince of Orange, 
and as himself heir to a great though uncer- 
tain future. Ilis approaching mandage was 
universally regarded as a great political 
event, since it would connect the Enghsh 
royal family with some of the chief protes- 
tant courts ill Europe. The cold water 
thrown on her daughter’s happiness by the 
queen [see Akis^b of Dexmaeb] of course 
only strengthened this impression. Theyoimg 
elector had made the acquaintance of Eliza- 
beth, and they had, as may for once he safely 
asserted, fallen in love with each other, 
when Henry, prince of W’’ales, suddenly died 
(6 Kov.) His sister had not been allowed to 
see him during the last five days of his life, 
though she had even attempted to visit him 
^ in disguise. His last conscious words had 
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l 3 een, ‘ TvTiere is my dear sister ? ’ (G-iedi^^ee, 
II lis'l The funeral wms S'^viftly follo-vred 
bv her wedding. Mrs. Green is of opinion 
that the stanzas printed (in AntiqucB, 

11 . 411 ) as ‘written by the Princess Eliza- 
beth,' and by her ‘ given to Lord Harington 
of Ext on, her preceptor/ were composed under 
the inhuence of her great sorrow. Her wed- 
ding' was fixed for the first day of the carni- 
Tal week of 1613. Nearly every prominent 
writer of the day contributed to the rejoic- 
Ids's, among them experienced authors of 
niasks; such as Chapman, Beaumont, Cam- 
pion. and Heywood ; besides Donne and 
Mither, and of course university wits iiiuu- 
merahie. Ben Jonson was absent in France, 
but Ms co-operation was not indispensable 
to Inigo Jones, and Sir Francis Bacon and 
John Taylor, the Mhiter-Poet, ‘contrived’ 
tlieir devices themselves. But there was some 
anxiety in the midst of these festivities ; nor 
was it a wholly idle curiosity which noted 
that there was missing among the represen- 
tatives of foreign powers invited to the wed- 
ding the Spanish ambassador, who ‘ was, or 
would be, sick.’ (For ample accounts of the 
wedding festivities and subsequent festivities 
in England and Germany, and a bibliography 
of the literatui’e of the subject, see Nichols, 
Progresses of James J, ii. 463-626, and the 
other authorities cited by Mes. Geeeit.) 

At last, towards the end of April 1613, the 
young electress and her husband found them- 
selves on board the Prince Poval, and made 
a joyous entry into Heidelberg 17 June of the 
same year. For many a day afterwards Eliza- 
beth’s life continued to he one of festivities, 
masquerades, banquets, and huntings. The 
fashions of life which she brought with her, 
and the rate of her and her husband’s expen- 
diture, effected something like a revolution 
in the social life of the palatinate (see Haus- 
SEE, Ffah^ i. 270 seqq.) Her personal esta- 
blishment, numbering 374 souls, was unheard 
of in its vastness, and her income caused only 
less astonishment than her extravagance. Her 
husband had inherited a tendency to self- 
indulgence, and a love of building in par- 
ticular. Net there was much of real refine- 
ment in the life of the young electoral couple, 
who moreover set a consistent example of 
conjugal afiection. On 2 Jan. 1614 their eldest 
son was bom. One sickly life alone stood 
between this child, Fredei'ick Henry, and the 
thrones of the thi‘ee kingdoms ; fifteen years 
afterwards, when his parents were exiles in 
Holland, he was drowned in his father’s pre- 
sence off Haarlem in the Zuider Zee. T aeir 
second son, Charles Lewis (afterwards elec- 
tor palatine), was horn at Heidelberg 24 Dec. 
1617, and their eldest daughter, Elizabeth, 


26 Dec. 1618. On the death of the Emperor 
Matthias the Bohemian estates, after deposing 
Archduke Ferdinand of Stvria fimm the Bo- 

li' 

hemian throne as successor to which he had 
been previously accepted, chose in his place- 
the Elector Palatine Frederick V. This oc- 
curred 26 Aiig., only two days before Ferdi- 
nand himself was elected emperor at Frank- 
fort. Frederick afterwards accounted for his 
acceptance of the Bohemian crown by de- 
scribing himself as having taken this step 
in obedience to an inner voice, which he 
thought spoke the will of God. But it has 
generally been supposed that it was the Elec- 
tress Elizabeth who determined her husband’s 
action. The assumption is altogether un- 
supported by evidence (see Opel, p. 294 ; 
SoLTL, i. 153 ; PiLJiim^Soj)]neChurfLirstmii mn 
Hannover, 2 ). As to her having taken anv 
part in the deliberations which pneceded Fre- 
derick’s acce])tance of the crown, we possess 
the unexceptionable testimony of her grand- 
daughter Elizabeth, duchess of Orleans, the- 
most candid of women, to the fact that at the 
time of the offer of the Bohemian crown to 
her husband the electress ‘ knew nothing- 
-whatever about the matter, and in those davs 
thought of nothhig but plays, masquerades, 
and the reading of romances’ (seethec|uo- 
tation from her Letters^ ed. Meiizel, ap. Hatjs- 
SEE, ii. 311 ?z.) On the other hand, when con- 
sulted by the elector before the step was ac- 
tually taken, she wrote to him that she left 
the decision in his hands, hut at the same 
time declared her readiness, should he accept,, 
to follow the divdne call, and she added that 
she would willingly in case of need pledge 
her jewels and everything else she possessed 
in the world (Soltl, ii.s. ) 

Her difficulties began at Prague, where she- 
arrived with her husband 31 Oct. 1619 and 
was crowned three days after him, 7 Nov- 
There is no dhect proof that she had any^ 
share in the mistakes of commission by which 
King Frederick made his mistakes of omission 
more glaring. Her court chaplain, Alexander 
Scapman (Pescheck, Geschichte dev Gegenre- 
formation in Bdhmen, 1844, i. 381 is not 
stated to have given his sanction to the ieo- 
noclasni instigated or encouraged by her hus- 
band’s spiritual director, Abraham Scultetus- 
(Schulz) ; in fact, there is nothing to show 
that she ever adopted Calvinistic views- 
Though in the days of her exile her children 
were instructed in the Heidelberg catechism,, 
she had the services of a church of England 
chaplain (see her TJnjnthlisJied Letters of 
1656, ed. Evgns, p^p. 242-3). Such offence 
as she gave at Prague was probably due to 
an inborn levity which she never learnt al- 
together to restrain j but for political diffi- 
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culties this vronld. probably have been for- 
given. The hostile annalist (KHEVEJtHiL- 
LER, A/males Ferdincmdei, ix. 662) relates 
hovT after the wives of the citizens at Prague 
had excited the derision of the young court 
by their traditional offerings of the triumphs 
of bakery, they were at pains to avail them- 
selves of the next occasion for presenting a 
more suitable gift. This was the golden 
cradle presented for the use of Prince liupert, 
Elizabeth’s third and perhaps favourite caild, 
born 26 Dec. 1619 amidst rumours and fore- 
bodings of the impending struggle. 

Naturally enough, when m 1620 this 
struggle approached its crisis, the q^ueen’s 
spirits occasionally sank, and her husband, 
■wndting from his camp, had to exhort her 
affectionatelv not to give way to melan- 
choly, but to be prepared for the worst (the 
letters dated 22 Oct. and 1 Nov. 1620 in 
Beomlev’s 'Royal Letters, pp. 7-11, certainly 
give the impression that at this time Fre- 
derick’s mood was firmer than his wdfe’s). 


jointly received by Maurice of Orange in the 
midst of a brilliant assemblage. But the 
Stadholder had his hands full, and the hopes 
of the fugitives were still chiefly directed tf> 
England, where their cause was extraordi- 
narily popular. AVhile, however, King James 
contented himself with sending Lord Bio-bv 
to Brussels and then to Vienna in order to 
see that in the hoped-for peace provision 
might, if possible, he made for the restoration 
of the palatmate, the protestant union vas 
dissolving itself (April 1621), and the em- 
peror was preparing to order the execution 
of the ban under which Frederick had been 
idaced by him. The greater part of the pa- 
latinate was in the hands of the Spaniards, 
and the upper palatinate was seized by 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, to whom, not 
long afterwards, Frederick’s electorate was 
transferred at the conference of princes held 
at Katishon (1622-3). 

It was about this time that the Queen of 
Hearts, by which name, according to a con- 


But when, 8 Nov., the battle of Prague had temporary (James Howell to his father, 
been fought, and there only remained the 19 March 1623, see Epistolm Ho-JEliaim, edi- 
cjiiestion whether the palatinate could be pre- ' tion 1754, p. 91), the queen of Bohemia was 
served, Elizabeth showed her coinage. From called Mor her winning princely eomport- 
Breslau, whither she had accompanied her j ment,’ found an unselfishly devoted knight 
husband after quitting Prague on the even- • in the person of her cousin, Duke Christian 
ing of the battle, she wrote to her father of Brunswick, the administrator of the bishop- 
]Draying him to take pity on her and hers, ' ric of Ilalberstadt, a young soldier who was 
•but adding that for herself she had resolved her junior by three years. It is possible that 
not to desert her husband (see the letter in he had first met the fugitive queen at V'ol- 
Eleis, On’pmaZ Letters, 1st ser. iii. 112-14). fenhiittel, but there is no actual evidence 
The narrative of an Englishman attached of Christian having ever set eyes upon her 
to the Bohemian army, or court {jb. 114), before he beg'an his campaigns in her cause, 
describes both the king and the c[neen, ‘the | On the other hand, in an extmit letter from 
queen especially,’ as exhibiting great self- 1 Elizabeth to her frequent correspondent, the 
control and devotion. By Christmas time diplomatist Sir Thomas P-oe {pit. ap. Opel, 
1620 she found a momentary shelter, which 307 ), she states that ‘ he hath ingaged him- 
her husband’s brother-in-law, the Elector self onelie for my sake in our quarelL’ One 
George "William, would have much preferred letter from him to the queen, quoted at length 
to deny her, in the Brandenburg fortress of by Mrs. Green, is signed by him as ‘your 
Kiistrin ; and here was horn, on 16 Jan. 1621, ^ most humblest, most constant, most faithful, 
her fifth child, Maurice. On the anival of ; most affectionate, and most obedient slave, 
her husband at Kiistrin, where the queen and 1 w^ho loves you, and wdll love yon, infinitely 
her followers had hardly been provided wdth j and incessantly to death.’ It thus becomes 
sufficient food, they had to move on to superfluous to inquire very closely into the 
Berlin. Here they found themselves neither authenticity of the story of his having placed 
welcome nor secure, though a refuge was one of her gloves in his helmet, wdth a vow 
‘offered at the Elector George William’s court that he would return it to her within the 
to their children. Thus it came to pass that walls of her reconquered Bohemian capital; 
the early training of Elizabeth’s eldest daiigh- | which story it appears cannot be traced further 
ter and' namesake (afterwards the learned | back than 1646 (WhTTicii, whose essay on 
and pietistic abbess of Herford) fell into the ; Christian and Elizabeth in the Zeitsclirift 
hands of her grandmother, Louisa Juliana, a j fiir preussisclie Geschkhte, 1S69, is cited 
daughter of the great William Orange, and i by Opel, traces it back to the Amiales Trevi- 
lierseK soon aftemards a fugitive at Berlin, reuses of 1070, hut according to WESCiJiP, 
Frederick and Elizabeth journeyed on sepa- Herzog Chdstian W 7 i Braunschweig imd die 
xately to Wolfenbiittel, meeting again in Stifter 3Iunster mid Raderhorn, 1884, these 
Holland, where, 14 April 1621, they were Annals are based on Lot ichius, 1670). From 
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the evidence of his letters one can hardly 
douU that the ^ madman/ as he v^as called, 
had conceived a genuine passion for the un- 
fortunate queen, and that a kindly regard on 
her part vras not wanting in return. In this 
ii is pleasant to know that her husband shared 
(see Beomley, Hoi/al Letters, 20). ^ Chris- 
tian’s efforts were ineffective, hut his wil- 
lingness to serve the cause of Elizabeth had 
hv no means been exhausted when in 1626 
a'fever put an end to his turbulent life. 

Xeitherthe tardy awakening of Elizabeth’s 
father to the manoeuvres of Spain, nor the 
inteiTention of her uncle, Christian IV of 
Denmark, brought about the recovery of the 
palatinate. The accession of her brother, 
Charles I, brought no help. Frederick and 
Elizabeth had in the meantime, after remain- 
ing for some time at the Hague, found that 
their supplies ran short, more especially when 
money was with difficulty obtainable in 
England. Thus, as their family continued 
to increase (tlieh seven younger children, of 
whom Sophia was the last but one, w’ere born 
in tolerably regular succession between 1623 
and 1632 ), they chiefly resided at Pdienen, a 
retired place on the Ilhine not very far below 
Arnheim. Evelyn describes their residence 
there as ha neate palace or country house, 
built after tbe Italian manner as I remember’ 
{Biary, s.d. 29 July 1641). Here Elizabeth’s 
ardent nature and quick temper had to learn 
to command themselves as best they might. 
The enthusiasm which in these earlier years 
of her exile she excited in such persons as 
Dudley Carleton and Sir Henrv Wotton, and 
the mhfh occasionally displayed in her very 
bnsinesshke correspondence wuth Sir Thomas 
Eoe, prove her spirits to have remained un- 
broken ; to tbis healthy condition of mind the 
strong l3odily exercise of hunting and riding 
which she continued to affect may be supposed 
to have contributed. All her fortitude was 
needed, for in 1629 she lost her eldest soil. 
Not long afterwards, in 1631 and 1632, the 
victories of G-iistavus Adolphus aroused fresh 
hopes. But in the vast designs of the Swedish 
conqueror the restoration of the elector pala- 
tine was a merely secondary incident. Fre- 
derick s inheritance was liberated from the 
enemy, but he wrote despondently to his wife, 
for he was obliged to follow the Swedish king 
like a vassal without being allowed a separate 
command. In 1632 Gustaws Adolphus fell 
^ Liitzen, and a few days afterwards (29 Nov.) 
Frederick himself died at Mainz. In the pre- 
vious year (1631) Ehzabeth had lost another 
of her yhildren, Charlotte, aged three years. 

During the sixteen years following upon her 
loss of her husband her life may be described 

a continual effort on behalf of her children. 


On receiving the news of Frederick’s deaths 
Charles I invited his sister to England, but 
she for the time declined his hospitality, in- 
forming him with much dignity that the cus- 
tom of her late husband’s country demanded 
that during the course of a year she should 
make no change in her establishment. She, 
however, strove to induce her brother to use 
his inffuence on behalf of the heir to the 
palatinate, her eldest surviving son, Charles, 
Lewis, for wffiom in 1033 she levied a small 
army, and in 1634 she sent him to England 
to sue for his uncle’s alliance (SdLTL,ii.266).. 
But the peace of Prague (1635) again jeo- 
pardised the prospects of her house ; and not- 
withstanding all the efforts of Charles Lewis 
and his mother (which may he pursued in 
detail in Soltl, vol. ii. hks. iii. and iv.), it 
was only in the peace of Westphalia (164S) 
that part of his inheritance, the Phenish 
Palatinate, was definitively restored to him 
as an eighth electorate of the empire. Dur- 
ing this period Elizabeth, to whom the States- 
General had after her husband’s death gene- 
rously continued the allowance made to him, 
nevertheless found herself in straits which 
gradually became less and less endurable. 
The intermitteut aid which she received from 
England finally, under the pressure of the 
civil war, altogether stopped. The geiierosityr 
of the house of Orange came to an end when, 
rather later (1650), the male line of that 
house was reduced to a single infant ; wdth 
some of their female relatives of that house 
the exiled queen and her daughters seem to 
have been on terms the reverse of pleasant; 
(see Memoir en der Herzog in Sophie, Leipzig, 
1879, p. 40). As early as 1645 one of her 
sons describes her court as vexed by rats and 
mice, hut worst of all by creditors and her 
daughter Sophia satirically records that her 
mother’s banquets were more luxurious than 
Cleopatra’s, because diamonds as well as 
pearls had been sacrificed for the providing- 
of them {ih. 43). And yet she continued to- 
be the recipient of the bounty of the most 
faithful of her English friends, Lord Craven^ 
who had first come to the Hague in 1632, 
and had fought by the side both of her hus- 
band and her son Eupert, with whom he had 
been taken prisoner in the action at Lemgo- 
[see Cea.veit, William, first earl of]. 

Elizabeth’s relations to her children are- 
the theme of warm admiration on the part 
of some of her biographers ; but on this head 
there is room for scepticism. Her daughter 
Sophia says that she could not abide young 
cbildren, to whom she much preferred her 
dogs and monkeys, so that she made it a 
practice to have her daughters educated' 
at Leyden till they had fairly grown up 
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Qlemoireyi, 34). Tliis miglit be interpreted 
as malice on tie part of SopMa. But except 
in the case of Eupert, for whom she clearly 
had a warm affection (see e.g. the letter mis- 
dated 1655 in Brojiley's BoyalLettevs^lS^)^ 
little cordiahty of tone is ohserrahle between 
herself and the other members of that nnme- 
Tous family for whom she suffered so bravely. 
A large number of letters remain (see ib.) 
addressed to her by her son Charles Lewis, 
but he certainly gave her reason enough for 
discontent, both in his politic morigeration 
to the Commonwealth men in England and 
in his cold-blooded treatment of herself after 
his recovery of the palatinate (as to her 
opinion of his conduct in 1655 see TJnyuh- 
Usked Letters to Nicholas, 235). Of her 
younger sons two became members of the 
church of Borne, and one of these, Philip, in 
1646 incurred her deep resentment by his 
fatal affray with a Erenchman named Be 
TEpinay, who was in some way attached to 
her court, and "who was suspected of being her 
lover. The incident moved Charles Lewis 
to address a letter to his mother craving for- 
giveness for his brother and implying a solemn 
reproof to herself (Beo3ILEt, Ltoyal Letters, 
133), and caused a Lifelong breach between 
the queen and her eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
la Grecque ’). Another daughter, Louisa 
Hollandina, several years afterwards (1658) 
escaped in secret from her mother’s house to 
become a convert to the church of Borne and 
an abbess of a tolerably mundane type. The 
youngest daughter, Sophia, through whom 
Elizabeth was the ancestress of our Hano- 
Terian hne of kings, quitted the maternal 
roof after a less dramatic fashion, but no less 
willingly, in 1650 QfLemoiren, 44. Eor a con- 
venient summary of the fortunes of the family 
of Frederick and Elizabeth see Haessee, ii. 
509 seqq.) 

The death of Charles I deeply moved 
Elizabeth, who is said ever afterwards to 
have worn a mourning ring containing a 
piece of his hair, with a memento mori. Two 
of her sons had fought gallantly in his cause, 
but her own future, like that of her house, 
defended on their elder brother, the more 
politic Charles Lewis, to whom the peace 
ending the great European war had just re- 
stored part of his inheritance. In the peace the 
emperor had promised a payment of twenty 
thousand dollars to Elizabeth, and half that 
sum as a marriage port ion to each of her daugh- 
ters. The Bhenish Palatinate had, however, 
literally been stripped to the bone ; its popula- 
tion was only a fragment of what it had oeen, 
and the elector Charles Lewis, who addressed 
himself loyally to the crying needs of his sub- 
jects, had neither money nor pity to spare for 
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his mother. Nothing could he more painful 
than the correspondence which passed at this 
tirue between the elector anc his mother 
(feoLTL, 11. 44i5 seqq. ; cf. Beo^ilet, Ltoyeil 
Letters, 148-60, et al.) The states, she wrote 
had consented to allow her a thousand florins 
a month till she could relieve them of her 
presence, but heaven alone knew when this 
could he accomplished. Her son, she re- 
minded him, had failed to keep his promise 
of supplying her with money till he could 
pay her the whole of her jointure. In reply 
to her bitter complaints be sent a little 
money and many excuses ; and gradually her 
hopes of seeing the palatinate again vanished 
into nothing. Thus she had to remain in 
Holland, a dependent on the patient good- 
nature of her hosts, desertedby her daughters, 
but in friendly correspondence with her 
‘ royal ’ court, exiled like her own. There 
was probably a good deal of general resem- 
blance between the two courts at tbis season, 
when ^reverent Dick Harding’ enlivened the 
queen’s leisure and Tom Killigrew made ^rare 
relations ’ of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
whom for a variety of reasons Elizabeth 
hated almost as heartily as Cromwell him- 
self, to her mind clearly ^ the beast in the Be- 
velations ’ (Letter to Nicholas, 4 Jan. 1655, 
in Evelyn’s Diary, ecld. Bray and TTheat- 
ley, iv. 223). 

At last Charles II, whom in 1650 she had 
wished to marry to her daughter Sophia (J/e- 
moireii, &c., p. 42), was restored. But Eliza- 
beth had still to wait for many weary months 
before she was able to follow Charles II to 
England. Her debts were the first obstacle 
in the way, though in September 1660 par- 
liament voted her a grant of 10,000/., and in 
December an additional sum of the same 
amount. This aid was in all probability 
largely owing to the exertions of her friend 
Lord Craven. But no eagerness was mani- 
fested at the English court for her reception, 
and least of all hy the selfish king. As late 
as the beginning of 1661 new overtures were 
made by Elizabeth to the elector palatine 
I for establishing her at Erankenthal, hut they 
were received as coldly as usual (Beohley, 
Royal Letters, pp. 228-9). In the end, her 
Dutch creditors consenting, very possibly 
with a view to expediting the payment of 
the 20,000/. voted to the queen, she an- 
nounced to the Duke of Ormonde that she 
had resolved to come to England to congra- 
tulate the king upon his coronation. • It is 
clear from this letter, dated 23 -May 1061 
(and quoted at length in Ellis, Original 
Letters, 1st ser. hi. 115 ; and bvMES. Geeen), 
that no invitation had reached her from 
Charles II. When she was already on board, 
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^hetwixt Delft and Delft’s haven, ’ a letter 
from the king vas delivered to her which 
attempted to delay her journey, hut she an- 
svrered that she could not go hack novr, hut 
would stay no longer than the king should 
think fit. " She went ^ with a resolution to 
sufier all things constantly,’ hut with no in- 
tention to ' do as poor neece.’ At the same 
time she wrote to Clarendon desiring his 
help (see her letter to Prince Eupert, ap. 
Beohlev, pp. 183-9, misendorsed 1655). In 
England no ceremony greeted her arrival 
about the end of May, and instead of being 
iodo-ed at court she took up her abode at the 
mansion hospitably offered, her by the Earl 
of Craven, withits beautiful gardens, in Drury 
Lane. Charles seems not to have been lack- 
iricr in pohteness towards her. He granted 
her a pension, and promised that if possible 
her debts should be paid by parliament. She 
frecjnently appeared with the court in public, 
being on these occasions usually attended by 
Lord Graven, who acted as her master of the 
ceremonies (see Pepts, Diary, s.d. 17 Aug. 
1661 ; cf. ib, 2 July 1661. Pepj^s had waited 
on the queen at the Hague, 17 May 1660, 
when he thought her ^ a very debonaire, but 
a plain lady,’ and witnessed her farew'ell to 
Charles II, 23 May, when before sailing for 
England he rechristened the Naseby by his 
own name). AYith the elector palatine she 
appears to have had some unpleasant corre- 
spondence concerning their respective rights 
of property in his father’s furniture (BEOir- 
lET, pp. 232-4) ; but clearly Prince Eupert, 
who now enjoyed great popularity in England, 
continued to show an affectionate interest in 
his mother. She seems to have had no thought 
of again quitting England, for on 8 Eeh. 1662 
she removed to a residence of her own, Leices- 
ter House in Leicester Fields. Here she died 
withinless than a week, 13 Feb. 1662, and four 
days afterwards Evelyn recorded that ‘ this 
night was buried in W estminster Abbey the 
Queen of Bohemia, after all her sorrows and 
afflictions be{7iy come to die in the arms of her 
nephew the 7dng.^ Her will named her eldest 
surviving son as her heir ; but the residue of 
her jewellery (after memorial bequests to 
each of her children) was bequeathed to her 
favourite, Prince Eupert-, while the papers 
and family portraits belonging to her she 
bequeathed to her faithful servant Lord Cra- 
ven, by whom they were placed at Combe 
Abbey, which became his owm property by 
purchase. 

A closer study of the life of the queen of 
Bohemia fails to leave the impression that 
she was a woman of unusual refinement or 
of unusual depth of character, hut in other 
respects accounts for much of the charm ex- 


ercised over so many of her contemporaries. 
As is proved by the numerous letters re- 
maining from her hand, she was a woman of 
considerable mental vigour and of inexhaus- 
tible vivacity, who seems never to have either 
felt or provoked weariness. She was tena- 
cious both of her affections and of her hatreds; 
her husband and children found in her a de- 
voted wife and mother, whose life was one 
long self-sacrifice to their interests. In re- 
turn, though many princesses have been ad- 
mired with equal ardour, none has ever been 
served with more unselfish fidelity than she ; 
it was one thing to excite an enthusiasm 
such as that which on the morrow of the 
Bohemian catastrophe is said to have led 
thirty gentlemen of the Middle Temple to 
swear on theii* drawn swords to live or die 
in her service, and another to inspire a life- 
long devotion of deeds in champions so dif- 
ferent from one another as Christian of Hal- 
berstadt and Lord Craven. Lastly, amidst 
all the untoward experiences of her career 
she remained consistently true to the pro- 
testant cause which was dear to the gveat 
majority of the English nation, and of which 
that nation long regarded her as a kind of 
martyr. And it was their attachment to prin- 
ciples thus steadfastly maintained by their 
ancestress which raised her descendants to 
her father’s throne. 

Among the numerous family portraits by 
Honthorst, the Princess Louisa Hollandiiia, 
and others bequeathed by tbe queen of Bo- 
hemia to Lord Craven and still preserved at 
Combe Abbey, those of herself, in many 
varieties of size and costume, hut all dis- 
playing the same marked features, are the 
most striliing and interesting. The picture, 
however, which is said to represent her and 
her husband as Teiius and Adonis, shows no 
Ekeness to their portraits, and is probably 
misnamed. Other portraits of her are to he 
found in the National Portrait Gallerv, at 
Herrenhausen and elsewhere ; those in the 
first named are byMireveldt and Honthorst. 
The best collection of engraved portraits of 
her is stated by Mrs. Green to be in the il- 
lustrated Granger in the print-room of the 
British Museum. 

[It is very probable that the papers bequeathed 
by Elizabeth to Lord Craven and now the pro- 
perty of his descendant wonld throw additional 
light npon many passages of her life, although 
they are known to contain no evidence of any 
secret marriage between tbe qneen and the earl. 
In the meantime the biography of Elizabeth hy 
Mrs. Everett Green, forming part of her Lives of 
the Princesses of England (1849-51, reprinted 
1854), is an admirable piece of work, based 
almost entirely npon documentary evidence, in- 
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eluding the Crayen Papers, and treating its sub- 
ject 'tv-ith so much fulness that it has been thought 
unnecessary in the above sketch to make special 
references to it or to the sources which it never 
fails scrupulously to indicate. Mrs. Green’s Life 
has c]uite superseded the earlier Memoirs of 
Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Pohemia, by Miss 
Benger (2 vols. 1825). Solti’s Elisabeth Stuart, 
forming vols. i. and ii. of his Religionskrieg in 
Deiitscliland (3 vols. Hamburg, 1840), is valuable, 
especially for the narrative of the endeavours 
and negotiations for the recovery of the palati- 
nate down to the peace of Westphalia. Sybel’s 
Historisehe Zeitschrift, vol. sxiii. (1870), con- 
tains an original and very interesting article on 
the Queen of Bohemia by J. 0, Opel. See also 
vol. ii. of Haussef s Geschichte der rheinischen 
Pfalz (Heidelberg, lSf56), and Gardiner’s History 
of England from the Accession of James I, espe- 
cially vols. ii. vii. and viii. (new edition). Sir 
George Bromley’s Collection of Original Royal 
Letters (1787) contains much of the queen’s 
correspondence, especially with her husband and 
her sons, Charles Lewis and Rupert, but is dis- 
figured by many wrong dates and other blunders. 
Some of Elizabeth’s juvenile letters are con- 
tained in the Maitland Club collection (1835) 
cited above ; a series of fifteen letters written by 
her to Sir Edward Nicholas from 31 Aug. 1654 
to 18 Jan. 1655 is printed in vol. iv, of Wheatley’s 
edition of Bray’s Diary and Correspondence of 
JohnEvelym (1879) ; and anotherseries of twenty- 
five, from the same to the same, 26 April 1655- 
24 Jan. 1656, was edited by J. Evans for the 
Society of Antiquaries (1857). Her correspond- 
ence with Sir Thomas Roe and the despatches 
of her secretary Nethersole are among the ma- 
terials used by Mrs. Green.] A. W. W 

ELIZABETH, Princess op Eitgland and 
Laxi)grati:n'e op Hesse-Hometjeg (1770- 
1840), artist, seTenth child and third daugh- 
ter of George HE and Queen Charlotte, 
was born at the queen's palace, Bucking- 
ham. House, on 22 May 1770. She had the 
usual allowance of 2,0001. a year from the 
king, hut was by her owm report a bad eco- 
nomist. She early began to use her pencil, 
and was called ' The Muse.’ In 1795 she de- 
signed a series of pictures entitled • The Birth 
and Triumph of Cupid/ which were engraved 
hy Tomkins, and published hy the king at his 
own expense. In 1796 this series was re- 
issued as ‘ The Birth and Triumph of Love,’ 
dedicated to the queen, with poetical letter- 
press by Sir J. B, Burges [q. t.] Dean Vin- 
cent made the pictures the theme of his elec- 
tion verses at W estminster School. In 1804 
the princess produced, with a frontispiece, 
‘ Cupid turned Volunteer/ 4to, dedicated to 
Princess Augusta, with a poetical description 
Thomas Park, F.S. A. In 1806 appeared 
’^The Power and Progress of Genius/ in 
twenty-four sketches, folio, each sketch signed 
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in her^ dedication to the queen that sh^);; 
venturing before the public alone. In LsB 
she established a society at Windsor forgiving' 
marriage portions to virtuous girls : shortll 
after she had her own residence assisned Iip- 
The Cottage, Old Windsor. She was alwavs 
busy in philanthropic work, thepatronacreof 
literal me, and attendance upon her father 
^ 111 1818, ontheevening of 7 April, at Buck- 
ingham House, she was married to Frederick 
J oseph Louis, the hereditary prince of Hes'se- 
ITomhiirg. Parliament voted her 10,000/^ a 
year. In June she and her husband left for 
Crermany, where in 1820, on the death of the 
prince s father, they succeeded as landgrave 
and landgravine, and established themselves 
at the family castle. There the princess de- 
voted 6,000/'. a year of her allowance to the 
settlement of the difficulties in which ihe 
public funds of Hesse-Homburg had become 
involved. She produced in seven subjects 
'The New Doll, or Birthday Gift,’ 8vo, and 
in four subjects 'The Seasons’ (the Flower 
Grirl, Milk Girl, Hop Girl, Wood Ghd), her 
work being generally announced as that of 
'an illustrious personage.’ In 1822, and 
again in 1823, appeared fresh editions n£ 
her 'Love’ in octavo, still writh Borges's 
poetry. WiUiam Combe, or ' Doctor Syntax ’ 
[q. V.], also co-operated with her. In 1829 
the landgrave died, and the princess, then 
dowager landgravine, took up her residence 
in Hanover, wffiere, by one of the first acts of 
William IV, a palace was made over to her. 
In 1831 she paid a visit to England. In 
1834, to benelit the poor of Hanover, she per- 
mitted a new issue of her ' Genius,’ engraved 
(and considerably altered) by Ramberg, ami 
illustrated by the poetry, in German, of Minna 
WTtte, afterwards Maedler. This work, 4to, 
dedicated by the princess to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge in a lithographed autograph letter, 
realised 800 rixdollars profit for the poor- 
box, with 103 more in 1837. About this time 
the princess’s health obliged her to pass the 
winters at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and there 
she died on 10 Jan. 1840, aged 70. She was 
buried in the mausoleum of the landgraves of 
Hesse-Homburg. Her library was sold in 
London hy Sothehy & Wulkinson in April 
1863. 

[Jesse’s Memoirs of George III, ii. 531, iii. 
134, 280-2, 452 ; Diet, of Living Authors ; Hin- 
ton’s Bland-Burges Papers, 277, 279, 294, 297r 
298 ; Russell’s Moore, ii. 99, vi. 206, viii. 203 ; 
Gent. Mag. for 1770, 1788, 1818, 1829, 1840.] 
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ELKIHGTOH, GEORGE RICHARDS 
(1801-1865), introducer of electro-platins’,. 
son of James Elkington, gilt-toy and spectacle- 
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manufacturer, was born 17 Oct. 1801, at St. 
Paul's Square, Birmingliam. In 1815 he was 
apprenticed to his uncles, Josiah and George 
Richards, of St. Paul’s Square, where he early 
showed great business capabilities, and was 
soon taken into partnership. On the death of 
his uncles, Elkington came into sole possession 
of iheir business. His whole life was spent 
in Birmingham, where he was a governor of 
TTino- Edward’s Grammar School, and was 
made a borough magistrate in 1856, but was 
of verv unostentatious and retiring habits. He 
married 3Iary Auster Balleny, by whom he 
had five sons and one daughter. Pie died of 
paralysis at his residence, Pool Park, Den- 
bighshire, on 2'2 Sept. 1865. 

Elkington showed indomitable energy in 
introducing, in conjunction with his cousin, 
Henry Elkington [see helow], the industry of 
electro-plating and electro-gilding. Up to 
1840 plated silver goods were made only by 
rolling or soldering thin sheets of silver upon 
copper. "Wollaston had in 1801 applied the 
principle of the voltaic pile to the deposi- 
tion of one metal upon another. Subsequent 
applications of this principle, by Bessemer 
{1834), Jacobi (1838), and Spencer of Liver- 
pool (1839) induced the Elkingtons to at- 
tempt a practical employment of the method 
in their trade. In 1836 and 1837 they had 
taken out patents for ‘ mercurial gilding ; ’ 
and a patent of July 1838 first refers to the 
application of a separate current of electri- 
citv. In 1840 John Wright, a Birmingham 
-surgeon, discovered what has since proved to 
be the best of all liquids for electro-plating 
— solutions of the cyanides of gold and silver 
in cyanide of potassium. The EUdngtons took 
nut a patent embodying this process, for which 
they paid Wright (d. 1844) a royalty, and 
afterwards an annuity to his widow. They also 
bought a process invented by J. S. Woolricli 
in August 1842, depending u] 3 on Earaday’s 
discovery (1830) of magneto-electricity. In 
1842 Josiah Mason [q. v.] became a partner 
in the firm. The large works in Hewhall 
Street, Birmingham, were completed in 1841, 
and after a seven years’ struggle against the 
•opposition of the older systems, commercial 
success was attained. The Elkingtons pa- 
tented their processes in France in 1842, when 
they were opposed by a M. de Ruolz. A 
compromise was ultimately made, and the 
Monthyon Pris of a gold medal and twelve 
Lundred francs divided between De Ruolz 
and the Elkingtons. In 1881 Sir C. W. 
Siemens [q. v.], in an address at the Mid- 
Hnd Institute, expressed his gratitude to 
G. R. Elkington for his early and generous 
•encouragement of his improvements. Elking- 
ton, with Mason, established large copper- 
TOL. svn. 
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smelting works at Pembrey, South Wales. 
He was a generous master, and built houses 
and schools for the persons employed in his 
business. After his death the business was 
carried on by his sons. 

Hexey ElkingtTox (1810-1852), cousin 
of G.^ R. Elkington, born in 1810, was the 
son ot J ohn Elkington of Princethorpe, W ar- 
wickshire. He was apprenticed to his uncle 
James, and while so employed inyented and 
■patented the pantascopic spectacles. He 
oegan to study electro-plating about 1832. 
He atterwards entered into partnership with 
his cousin, and was specially useful in the 
artistic department. He married the sister of 
G. R. Elkington, and died 26 Oct. 1852. He 
was buried in the churchyard of Uorthfield, 
and a monument was placed in the church. 
He left one son, who died young. 

[Private information from relatives ; Times, 

5 I)ec. 1865 ; Morning Post, 1862 ; R. B. Pros- 
ser, in Birmingham Weekly Post, 24 July 1880 ; 
Journal Society of Arts, 29 Jan. 1864 ; Eunce’s 
Biography of Josiah Mason (privately printed), 
1882 ; George Gore, in Popular Science Review, 
April and October 1862 ; Art Manufactures of 
Birmingham and Midland Counties in Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, by George Wallis ; 
Report by Elkington and De Ruolz in Sturgeon’s 
Ann. of "Electricity, 1842 ; Article by W. Eyland, 
in Timmins’s Birmingham and the IMidland 
Hardware District, 1866; Art of Electro-Metal- 
lurgy, by George Gore, 1877; Jurors’ Reports, 
Exhibition of 1851.]; W. J. H. 

ELLA. [See 

ELLA, JOHN (1802-1888), violinist and 
director of concerts, born at Thirsk 19 Dec. 
1802, was intended by his father, Richard 
Ella, for the law ; but his instinct for music 
was too strong to he resisted, and in 1819 he 
was taught the violin by M. Ferny, with a 
view to adopting the musical profession. On 
IS Jan. 1821 he made his first appearance as 
a professional musician in the orchestra of 
Drury Lane Theatre, ^ in preference to quRl- 
driving in an attorney’s office,’ as he tells us 
in his ^ Musical Sketches.’ In the following 
year he was promoted to the band of the 
King’s Theatre ; but it was not until 1826, 
on the completion of his musical education 
under Attwood, and subsequently under Fetis 
in Paris, that he took his place as a member 
of all the im portant orchestras of London, 
such as the P ailharmonic, the Ancient Con- 
certs, &c. The Saltoun Club of Instrumen- 
talists and the Soeieta Lirica are said to have 
been founded by him as early as this period 
of his life. They were intended for the 
practice and performance of unfamiliar ope- 
ratic music. He played in the orchestra on 
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tlie occasion of ^Veber’s funeral, 21 June 
1826. About tbis time be T\'as appointed to 
a subordinate post at tbe Royal Academy of 
Music, and became musical editor of tbe 
^ Atbenseum ’ and other papers. In 1830 be 
jseems to bave given public concerts under 
tbe patronag'e of tbe Duke of Leinster {Mu- 
sical Union Record). He m’ote a ^ Victoria 
March ’ on tbe occasion of her majesty’s first 
visit to tbe city, in November 1837, and tbis 
is almost bis only experiment as a com- 
poser. During bis frequent joui-neys to the 
continent be made tbe acquaintance of a 
large number of foreign musical celebrities, 
and it is no doubt to tbis that be o^ved not 
merely tbe catholicity of bis taste, but also 
much of tbe success of tbe undertaking vutb 
Tvbicb bis name is identified. Tbe set of 
chamber concerts wbicbbe inaugurated, under 
tbe name of tbe ‘Musical Union,’ and vrbicb 
originated in a veekly meeting at bis own 
bouse, bad a most important efiect on tbe 
public taste, not so mucli perhaps directly as 
through its successor, tbe Popular Concerts. 
By the formation of an aristocratic com- 
mittee, and by making tbe concerts in some 
measure social gatherings, for 'which tbe pri- 
vilege of membership could only be obtained 
by personal introduction, be secured for bis 
scheme a prestige which bad been enjoyed by 
no concerts except tbe Concerts of Ancient 
Music. It was infinitely to Ella’s credit that 
under such circumstances tbe standard of tbe 
music performed, and that of tbe perform- 
ances, for which be alone wms responsible, 
remamed so high as it did throughout tbe 
thirty-five years of tbe Musical Union’s ex- 
istence. The programme always contained 
at least two concerted instrumental works of 
a high order, and tbe compositions chosen 
showed the director to be marvellously free 
from narrowness in musical taste. Tbe exe- 
cutants were generally artists of estabbsbed 
position, many of whom bad not appeared 
before in England. Tbe annual series con- 
sisted of eight afternoon concerts given dur- 
ing the season, at first in Willis’s Rooms, and 
a benefit concert for the director, when vocal 
music, at other times excluded, was allowed 
to form part of tbe programme. Two excel- 
lent details of arrangement characterised tbe 
concerts, viz. tbe placing of tbe artists hi tbe 
middle of tbe room, 'with tbe audience sur- 
rounding them, and tbe introduction of ana- 
lytical programmes, not the formidable pam- 
phlets which are now issued under that title, 
but a few pages of explanatory matter, which 
'were printed and sent out to tbe subscribers 
a few days before the concert. The under- 
taking met with such support that a series 
of eveiing concerts, at somewhat lower 


prices, 'was started in the early part of lSo'> 
under the title of ‘ Musical Winter Even! 
ings.’ In 185S both sets of concerts were 
transferred to Hanover Square Rooms, and 
in the followdng year to the newly opened 
St. James’s Hall. In the same year, tbe 
Monday Popular Concerts having been set on 
foot, Ella’s evening series was given up. A 
project for founding a Musical Union Insti- 
tute, broached in September 1800, was in- 
sufficiently supported. Its object was to 
-provide, for tbe use of musicians, a musical 
dbrary, a collection of instruments, and 
rooms for lectures, rehearsals, and concerts, 
and for a time tbe institute was advertised 
as actually existing at Ella’s bouse, IS Han- 
over Sc uare. In 1855 be bad been appointed 
musical lecturer to tbe London Institution, 
and tbe substance of three lectures on melody, 
harmony, and counterpoint was given in the 
‘ Musical Union Record,’ i.e. tbe analytical 
programme above referred to. Of tbe many 
subsequent series delivered by him one only 
appears to bave been published, a set of fom* 
on dramatic music (1872). In 1869 be pu1> 
lished ‘Musical Sketches Abroad and at 
Home,’ a volume of anecdotes, autobiogra- 
phical and otherwise, bearing on music. The 
book ran through two editions, and a third, 
edited by tbe author’s friend, Mr. John 
Belcher, was published in 1878. A ‘Per- 
sonal Memoir of Meyerbeer, with Analysis 
of “ Les Huguenots,” ’ is Ella’s only important 
contribution to musical literature besides 
those -we bave mentioned. His title of pro- 
fessor was derived from bis post at tbe Lon- 
don Institution. He was honorary member 
of tbe Philharmonic Academy of Rome, and 
of tbe Philharmonic Society of Paris. Tbe 
Musical Union ceased to exist in 1880, when 
tbe director gave up active work. Por tbe 
last t'wenty years of bis life be lived at 
9 Yictoi’ia Square, London, where be died 
2 Oct. 1888, after repeated attacks of para- 
lysis. For some years before bis death be 
bad been totally blind. He was buried in 
Brompton cemetery 6 Oct. 

[Musical Sketches at Home and Abroad ; Mu- 
sical Union Record, 1845-73; Grrove’s Diet, of 
Music, i. 486, ii. 432 ; obituary notice by iMr. 
T. L. Southgate in the Musical Standard for 
6 Oct. 1888.] J. A. E. M. 

ELLACOMBE or ELLICOMBE, 
HENRY THOMAS (1790-1885), diwne and 
antiquary, sou of tbe Rev. William EUicombe, 
rector of Alpbington, Devonshire, was born in 
1790, and having graduated B-A. from Oriel 
CoUege, Oxford, in 1812, applied himself until 
1816 to tbe study of engineering in Chatham 
Dockyard, under tbe direction of Brunei. In 



lS161ie proceeded to the degree of 3I.A.. and I received a salary as one of the hinges spears 
Tras ordained for the curacy of CricMade, a i of honour, and died in 1540. T^'^hether it 
'Wiltshire parish in the diocese of G-loucester. was he or his son who represented Scar- 
In the following year, having received priesfs borough in the parliament of 1529 is uncer- 
orders, he removed to Bitt on, Gloucestershire, ' tain. The younger Ellerher was appointed 
in the same diocese. He held the curacy till chief steward of the lordships of Cotingham 
when he became the vicar. In 1850 i and Rise in 1522, and fromtuat time onward 
he was presented to the rectory of Clyst St. I frequently was onthe commission of the peace 
Geor^re, Devonshire, being succeeded in his i for the East Hiding. He was on the royal 
ffiriner benefice by his son, the Hev. Canon 1 commission to treat for redress of outrages 
Ellaeonibe. He died at CTyst St. George, | in the west marches in 1531, when he also 
3d July 18S5, and was buried in the church- ! served on a commission for the reform of the 
yard of Bitton. weirs and fishgarths in Yorkshire. In 1533 

In spite of many difficulties, Ellacomhe | he was busy in the north mustering troops 
restored the church of Bitton in 1S22, and | and fighting, andin July of that year he was 
built three other churches in the wide district i one of the English commissioners who con- 
under his care. In 1843 his parishioners I eluded a year’s truce with Scotland. He was 
presented him with a testimonial, and in 1 returned by York county for the parliament 
doing so the churchwardens stated that he of 15H. In 1542 he was head of a commis- 
had been the means of providing church ac- sion appointed to survey the waste grounds 
commodation in the district for 2,285 wor- on the border, to describe the condition of 
shippers, and schoolrooms for 820 children. ‘ all castells, towers, barmekins, and fort- 
Alier his removal to Clyst St. George he re- | resses,’ and to advise on the best means for 
Ijiiilt the nave of the church, and in 1860 i strengthening the defences and peopling the 
erected a school-house and master’s residence, j district. The official report of this commis- 
Ellacombe was the great authority on bells, | sion is preserved among the Harleian MSS. 
upon which he wrote some valuable treatises, i (292, ff. 97-123). In the same year Ellerker 
He likewise invented an ingenious apparatus i was one of the coimcil at Calais, and in 1544 
of chiming hammers, which enables one man j he was marshal of the English army in Bou- 
to chime all the hells in a steeple. He was i logne when that tovm was captured. He 
a learned antiquary, and a skilful florist and , distinguished himself by taking the crest 
botanist. His chief writings are ; 1. ^ Prac- ' from the dauphin of Erance. He returned 
tical Remarks on Belfries and Hingers,’ Bids- j to England in January 1545-6, but in April 
tol, 1850, 4rh edit. 1876. 2. ^ The Bells of was at Boulogne again, and died there in 
ihe Church.' London. 1862. 3. ‘History and battle in that month. He was buried in the 


Antiquities of the Parish of Clyst St. George,’ ! 
Exeter, 1865. 4. ‘ Memoir of the Manor of i 
Bitton,’ 1867. 5. ‘ Church Bells of Devon, 
with a List of those in Cornwall and a 
Supplement,’ Exeter, 187 2. 6. *' Church Bells 
of Somerset,’ *S:c., Exeter, 1875. 7. ‘ The 
Voice of the Church Bells,’ Exeter, 1875. 
8. ‘Church Bells of Gloucestershire,’ &c., 
Exeter, 1881. 9. ‘ History and Antiquities 
of the Parish of Bitton,’ 2 parts, Exeter, 
lSSl-3. These works were privately printed. 


church of St. Mary at Boulogne. He mar- 
ried Joan, daughter of J ohn or Thomas Arden, 
by whom he had a son, Halph, who was high- 
sheriff in 1529, was knighted by Henry \HII 
on presenting the ensign won in Erance, and 
died 1 Aug. 1550. 

[Poulson’s Hist, of Holderness, i. 391; Tho- 
mas’s Historical Votes, i. 117; Brewer’s Letters 
and Papers of Henry VHI (Rolls Ser.) i. 967, ii. 
872, 1161, iii. 861, 3076, v. 117, 335, 317, 497.] 

A.y, 


[Catalogue of Oxford Graduates (under the 
name '’Eliiconibe'); Church Bells, 7 Aug. 1885; 
Gloucestershire Votes and Queries, iii. 230 ; 
Mozley’s Reminiscences, i. 75-81.] B. H. B. 

ELLEVBOHOUGH, Loed and Eael 
OP. [See Law, Eewaed,] 

E:^EREJEH, Sir RALPH (d. 1546), 
warrior, was the eldest son of Sir Ralph 
Ellerker of Risby, Yorkshire, h j Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Gower of Stytnam. Both 
father and son were knighted by the Earl of 
Surrey at Hodden Field, The elder Ellerker 
took part in the useless Spanish expedition 
in 1512, was an esquire of the king’s body, 


ELLERKER, THOMAS (1738-1795), 
iesuit, born at Hart, near Hartlepool, Dur- 
ham, on 21 Sept. 1738, entered the So- 
ciety of Jesus in 1755, and in due course be- 
came a professed father. When the order 
wms suppressed in 1773 he accompanied his 
feRow Jesuits to Liege, and thence emigrated 
with the community in 1794 to Stonyhurst, 
Lancashire, where he died on 1 May 1795. 

Ellerker, who is described by Dr. Oliver 
as ‘ one of the ablest professors of theology 
that the English province ever produced,’ was 
the author of: 1. ‘ Tractatus Theologicus de 
Jure et Justitia/ 1767, 4to, pp. 248. In the 

E 2 
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library at Stonyhiixst. 2* ‘ Tractatus deln- 
carnatione.^ 

[Foley’s Kecords, vii. 223 ; Oliver’s Collecta- 
nea S. J. p, 80 ; G-illow’s IBibl. Diet. ; De Eacker, i 
Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus 
(1869), p. 1719.] T. C. 

ELLERTOIT, EDWADD, D.D, (1770- 
1851), founder of scbolarsliips, son of Pwi- 
cbard Ellerton of Downbolm, Yorksbirej'was 
bom in 1770 ; was educated at Kicbmond 
School ; matriculated at Oxford as a mem- 
ber of University College; and graduated 
B.A. in 1792, and M.A. in 1795. Ellerton 
was appointed master of Magdalen College 
school in 1799 ; was afterwards elected fel- 
low of the same college, and proceeded B.D. 
in 1805, and B.D. in 1815. He was appointed 
to the per Detiial curacy of Horspath, Oxford- 
shire, in 1814, and to the per oetual curacy 
of Sevenhampton, Gloucestershire, in 1825, 
resigning the latter charge early in 1851. 
Eor some time also he acted as curate to 
Eonth, the president of Magdalen, at Theale 
near Reading, a chapelry attached to the 
rectory of tilehurst. Ellerton was the 
founder of many scholarships and prizes. In 
1825 he established an annual prize of twenty 
guineas, open to all members of the univer- 
sity of Oxford w’ho had passed examination 
for their first degree, the prize to be given 
for the best English essay on some theological 
subject. In the earlier part ofPusey’s career 
Ellerton was his close friend, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Pusey and his brother Philip, he 
founded in 18-32 the Pusey and Ellerton 
scholarships, three in number, which are 
open to all members of the university, and 
are of the annual value of SOI. each. Mag- 
dalen GoEege also, in which Ellerton had 
for many years been sole tutor, and very 
frequently bursar, shared in his benefactions. 
In addition to other gifts, in 1835 he founded 
an annual exhibition for the best reader of 
the lessons in the college chapel ; in 1849 
an annual exhibition for the best scholar 
among the choristers; and by his will he 
founded in Magdalen College two annual 
exhibitions for students in Hebrew. He 
further established an exhibition for boys 
educated at Richmond School. Ellerton was 
a firm supporter of the principles of the 
Reformation, and in 1845 published a brief 
polemical treatise on ^The Evils and Bangers 
of Tractarianism.’ He was lecturer in di- 
vinity, and senior fellow of Magdalen College, 
and perpetual delegate of privileges in Oxford 
University. He died at his curacy of Theale, 
26 B-oj. 1851. 

[AnmEeg. 1851 ; Gent. Hag. 1852.] 

G. B. S, 


ELLERTOH, JOHN LOBGE, formerlv 
John Lodge (1801-1873), amateur musical 
composer, son of Adam Lodge of Liverpool, 
was born in 1801, and sent to Rugby, where 
his proficiency on the pianoforte became con- 
spicuous. He proceeded to Rrasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 4 Dec. 
1821, and M.A. 16 April 1828. At Oxford, 
before taking his M.A. degree, he published 
some songs and quadrilles. Their success in- 
duced Lodge to study music seriously, and he 
placed himself for two years under the tui- 
tion of Terriani at Rome for counterpoint, 
and gained practice in Italian methods by 
writing seven Italian operas. A tom.' in Ger- 
many in the company of the Earl of Scar- 
borough was followed in August 1837 by his 
marriage with the sister of the eighth earl, 
the Lady Harriet Barbara Manners-Siitton, 
a widow. Frequent visits to Germany en- 
abled Lodge to study the masters of instrn- 
mental music to the best advantage, and no 
fewer than fifty string quartets and similar 
pieces are among his published works. His 
Opus 100, a string cuintet, was noticed in 
the ^ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik’ of May 1850, 
as being skilfally constructed, though neither 
original nor attractive. In the meantime his 
English opera, ^ Bomenica,’ produced 7 June 
1838 at Brury Lane, with Miss Cawse, Miss 
Rainforth, and Messrs. Barker, Compton, and 
Fraser in the principal parts, had been 
severely handled in the London press. The 
absurdities of tbe libretto had.no doubt some- 
thing to do with the failure of this work, 
but even the most favourable of Lodge’s 
critics (in the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ of 8 J une ), 
while giving due praise to the pure style of 
the music, adds that it was wanting in variety, 
vigour, efiect, originality, and dramatic feel- 
ing. Alfred Bunn Q The Stage both before and 
behind the Curtain^) wrote: ^ Mr. Lodges 
I opera of Bomenica” won’t do ; he is a good 
musician, but not equal to writing for the 
stage ; perhaps he holds himself^ above it’ 
No record appears of the publication of this 
or of his other English opera, ^ The Bridal of 
Triermain,’ or of his German opera, ^ Lucinda.’ 
More successful was his oratorio, ‘Paradise 
Lost,’ published inl857 with pianoforte score, 
the se'.ectiou of passages from Milton being 
made with discrimination. Lodge had already 
given proof of his literary taste in his poeti- 
cal writings. He was an occasional guest 
of the Madrigal Society in 1840, 1841, and 
: 1843, and wrote many glees, two of which 
■ gained prizes (1836 and 1838) at the^ Catch 
Club. Of his sixty-five songs and nineteen 
duets a few only became widely known. 

Some of Lodge’s instrumental music has 
been given at the summer resorts in Baden 
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and on tlie Rliine. His favourite residence 
vras at Winkel, near Riidesheim, and he fre- 
quented Aix-la-Chapelle and other health 
resorts. About lS4o he assumed the name 
of Ellerton. It may be inferred from the 
records of the Musical Union, of v’hich he 
ivas a member from 1847 to 1871, that he 
spent most of the years betvreen 1851 and 
1857, and ayain from 1800 to 1867, abroad or 
at Bodsilin, Carnam'on shire. John Ella 
the director of the Musical Union, testified 
to his culture and attainments upon an- 
nouncins' EllertoUs election to the committee 
of the season of 1851. He "was a sympa- 
thetic supporter of M^agner, who wrote to 
Liszt from London, 10 May 1855, that he had 
lately found a warm friend in this English- 
man" Ellerton died at Connaught Place, 
Hyde Park, on 3 January 1873. 

The list of his published works includes 
five symphonies, Op. li^O being entitled ‘ Wald 
Svmphonie,' four orchestral overtures, two 
masses, seven anthems, a ^ Stabat Mater,’ 
seventeen motetts, thirteen sonatas, eleven 
trios, forty-four quartets, three quintets for 
various instruments, &c. Also two volumes 
of poetry, ‘ The Bridal of Salerno,’ a romance 
in six cantos, with other poems (1845), and 
‘The Elixir of Youth,’ a legend, and other 
poems (_1864'). 

[Musical World of January 1873, and other 
German and English papers ; (drove's Dicrionary, 
i. 4S6 Eeeords of the Madrigal Society and of 
the Musical Union ; Oxford Graduates ; Brief- 
weelisel zwischen Wagner und Liszt, i. 71 ; Pos- 
ter's ALumni Oxon. (Lodge)]. L. M. M. 

ELLESMERE, Baeox. [See Egertox, 
Sir Tho3IAs, 1540 P-1617.] 

ELLESMERE, Earl oe. [See Eger- 
Tox, P’raxcis, 1800-1857.] 

ELLEY, Sir JOBW {d. 1839), lieutenant- 
general, was, according to one statement, a 
native of Leeds, articled to a London solicitor, 
who enlisted in the royal horse guards — then 
better knovm as the Oxford Bines — for Ms 
future advancement in which corps his father 
found the means. Another, seemingly better 
authenticated statement, given in Biographia 
Leodieusis,’ on the authority of the Rev. John 
Smithson, incumbent of Headingley, near 
Leeds, who died in 1835, is that Elley was 
bom in London, where Ms father kept an 
eating-house in FurnivaPs Inn Cellars, Hol- 
born: that he was apprenticed to Mr. John 
Gelderd of Meanwood Tannery, near Leeds, 
and was engaged to Anne Gelderd, liis mas- 
ters daughter, and that he attended her fune- 
ral at Armley chapel in great gi*ief. Whether 
tMs was before or after Ms enlistment does 


not appear. Like many other young soldiers, 
Elley is said to have been very anxious to 
get out of the service again, hut to have been 
dissuaded therefrom by the Rev. Mr. Smith- 
son. The regimental records show that 
Elley enlisted in the blues at Leeds 5 Yov. 
17S9, and that 4 Jime 1790 he purchased 
a troop-quartermastership in the regiment, 
such warrant rank being then obtained by 
purchase, and on 6 June 1794 a cometcy. 
He was acting-adjutant of the four troops 
of the blues detached to Flanders with the 
Duke of York, with which he made the 
campaigns of 1793-5, and was particularly 
distinguished at the cavalry action at Gateau, 
26 April 1794. After Ms return from the 
continent he purchased a lieutenancy in the 
regiment 26 June 1796, and a trooo 26 Feb. 
1801. He became major 29 Nov. 1804, and 
lieutenant-colonel 6 March 1808, having pur- 
chased every step. He was employed on the 
stall of General Stavelev in the south of Eng- 
land during the invasion alarms of the begin- 
ning of the century, and was assistant adju- 
tant-general of cavalry in Spain in 1 SOS-9, 
when he was present at the affairs of Saha- 
gun, Benevente, c^c., and in the retreat to 
and battle of Corunna. He was appointed to 
the army in Portugal in the same capacity in 
1809 (Gerwood, Well. Desp. hi. 337), and 
made the subsequent campaigns of 1809-14 
in the Peninsula and south of France {ib. 
iv. 61, V. lGO-2), including the battle of 
Fuentes de Onoro, the cavalry affair at Llerena 
(76. V. 595), the battle of Salamanca, where 
be bad two horses killed under Mm, and re- 
ceived a severe bayonet wound during the 
charge of LeMarchant’s brigade (76. vi. 57, 64), 
and the battles of Vittoria, Orthez, and Tou- 
louse. As adjutant-general of cavalry he was 
present at Waterloo, and according to popular 
accounts of the battle more than one French 
cuirassier was laid low by him in single com- 
bat. He was made E.C.B., and received nu- 
merous foreign decorations, including the 
fourth class of St. George of Paissia. He be- 
came a major-general in 1819, governor of 
Galway in 1820, was employed some years 
on the staff in the south of Ireland, and ap- 
pointed colonel 17th lancers in 1829. In 1835 
ne was returned to parliament for Windsor 
as a staunch supporter of Sir Robert Peel. 
He became lieutenant-general in 1837. Elley 
died at his seat, Cholderton Lodge, near Ames- 
bury, Wiltshire, 23 April 1839, and was buried 
in the Chapel Royal, W indsox. By his will 
(personalty sworn under 25,0007.) he left two 
sums of 3007. each to be expended on mess- 
plate for Ms regiment, a sum of 1007. to be 
distributed among decayed householders in 
Windsor, and six other legacies of 2007. to 
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300Z. each to various London charities (see 
Gent. Mag. new ser. sii. 660). 

[E. V. Taylor’s Biog. Leodiensis, p. 375 ; G-ro- 
noVs Anecdotes, iii. 86 ; Cannon’s Hist. Eee. 
17 th Lancers (succession of colonels); Gurwood’s 
Well. Desp. ; Narratives of the Peninsular and 
Waterloo campaigns, various; Gent. Mag. new 
ser. si. 430-1, sii. 660.] H. M. C. 

ELLICE, EDWLAHD, the elder (1781- 
1863), politician, was of an English family j 
which settled in Aberdeenshire about the 
middle ofthe seventeenth century. His grand- ! 
father established himself as a merchant in 
New York, and his father, Alexander, taking ■ 
the English side in the war of independence, ' 
removed to Montreal and founded the house of . 
Inglis, Ellice, & Co. He was also managing di- 
rector of the Hudson’s Bay Company, supplied 
a very large part ofthe capital with which the 
whole fur trade wms carried on, and established 
a branch of his firm in London about 1800. 
Edward, bis third son, was horn in 1781, and 
was educated at W^inchester. He afterwards 
studied at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
while there lived in the family of Principal 
Brown. He matriculated at the university 
in 1797, and graduated M. A. in 1800, having 
chiefly studied ancient history, logic, and 
moral philosophy. He became a clerk in his 
father’s London house, and there acq^uired 
his remarkable business habits, and went to 
Canada in 1803, where he engaged in the fur 
trade. He happened w'hile in Canada in 1806 | 
to make the iirst passage in the first steam- 
boat ever launched, the Pulton. In 1805 he 
became connected with the competing Cana- 
dian fur companies, the North-W^est Com- 
pany and the X. Y. Company. In this way he 
was the opponent of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. In 1820 the colonial secretary, Lord 
Bathurst, consulted him as to an amalgama- 
tion of the companies, ■which, after a very diffi- 
cult negotiation, he accomplished 26 March 
1821, and on his suggestion an act was passed 
in 1S21 giving the thus constituted Hudson s 
Bav Companv the right of exclusive trade for 
twentv Tears. He remained connected with 
the company till his death, and wms then still 
a deputy-governor. In 1803 he also paid his 
first visit to the Lnited States, 'which he re- 
peatedly revisited down to 1859, acquainting 
himself with the state of politics from time to 
time. He foresaw for many years the civil 
war of 1861 and its enormous cost, and de- 
plored the prospect of the conquest of the 
confederate states. He was, however, so little 
of a partisan as to entertain impartially Mason, 
the confederate commissioner, in 1862, and 
Adams, the United States ambassador, in 
1863. Having married in 1^9 Lady Hannah 
AltheaBett ©sworth, widow of Captain Bett es- 


worth, R.N., and youngest sister ofthe second 
Earl Grey, he was thrown into constant con- 
tact with the whig party. By her he had one 
son, Edward [q. v.], afterwards M.P. for the 
St. Andrews burghs. She died 29 July 1832. 
He married in 1843 Lady Leicester, widow of 
the first Earl of Leicester, and third daughter 
of the fouith Earl of Albemarle. She^'died 
in 1844. His views were at first stronriy 
radical, and he was the friend and associate 
of Sir F. Burdett, Sir J. Cam Hobhouse, and 
Whitbread ; and during his closest alliance 
with the whig government he was supposed to 
represent the radical section. He was elected 
a member of Brooks’s Club 3 June 1809, and 
in 1818, with Peter Moore, defeated Joseph 
Butterworth and was returned for Coventry, 
j Coventry had an exclusively freeman’s fran- 
chise, and there being no householder vote as 
such, a large proportion of the 3,700 voters 
had to be brought from a distance. The elec- 
tions were thus enormously costly, but there 
was no direct bribery. In 1820 he was again 
returned at the head of the poll. Foresee- 
ing the difficulty of colonial relations with 
Canada, he supported inlS22Wilmot’s Cana- 
dian Government and Trade Bill. He was 
defeated at Coventry in 1826, but was again 
successful in 1830. In 1831 he was returned 
with Sir Henry Lytton Bi-dwer, and continued 
to represent the town till his death, receiving 
the second votes of radicals and conservatives, 
as well as liberal support. He never canvassed, 
but during elections, or when his votes had 
given offence, his haljit was to address meet- 
ings. In general his constituents allowed 
him much political latitude. During his 
first three parliaments he was a follower of 
Joseph Hume. In Lord Grey’s government, 
in spite of Lord Duncannon’s claims from his 
services as whip to the opposition, he was 
appointed, November 1830, secretary to the 
treasury and whip — an arduous post, as he 
had the principal conduct of the election of 
1831, was opposed by a very able tory whip, 
Holmes, and bad large funds to administer. 
‘He beat the enemy with their own weapons,’ 
says Le Marchant ; ‘he collected large sums 
from the leading whigs, with which he pur- 
chased several of the nomination boroughs 
previously represented by tories.’ Having a 
great provincial connection with local liberal 
i leaders, he was ■widely successful. He was 
not on the committee of four which prepared 
the first scheme of reform for the approval of 
j the cabinet, but he vigorously supported it in 
‘ parliament, especially the parts of it which 
enfranchised the metropolitan boroughs. ‘ He 
had more to do,’ says Campbell, ‘with carry- 
ing the bill than any other man ’ (Autobio- 
. graphgj i. 500). In August 1832 he resigned 
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his secret an'sliip, and expressed a strong '^'ish 
nexer to tiold otncc again. His Inismess 
ndairs called liini to America, and Ms pas- | 
SQ-dfi Tvas taken, when Lord Grey hy a most | 
nraeiitt^tritten entreaty induced Mm to accept ' 
the secretaryship at war with a seat in the 
caljiner, which he held till Lord iMelboiume’s 
jesic'iiatiou in December 1834 (original letter 
of Earl Grey, dated Downing Street, 27 March 
1S13 ). While secretary at war he had urged 
str( uiMv that appointments in the army should 
he made directly by the secretary, so as to 
secure responsibility to parliament ; bnt in 
this he was steadily opposed by the Duke of 
Wellington. From 1834 he never held office 
n^^ain. hiit continnedthe confidential adviser of 
liberal governments till Ms death. His advice 
in c’eneral was for liberals to resign rather than 
he turned out ; and when in opposition, not to 
he in a hurry to turn out a conservative go- 
vernment. He was influential in forming 
many ministries, especially Lord Melbourne’s 
second administration. In 1834, while the 
committee appointed to consider M'hittle 
Harvey's claims to he called to the bar was 
sitting, he was charged with having employed 
public funds for election purposes in 1832. 
The charge, however, was refuted (Hxxsaed, 
21 and 23 July 1834) ; he had found large 
sums for the election from his own private 
fortune upon the failure of party funds ( Gre- 
iille Memoii's, 1st ser. hi. 112'). In 1836 he 
was chiefly instrumental in founding the De- 
fum Club, of which he was the first chair- 
man. After the Deform Bill of 1832 he was 
opposed to further organic change, and con- 
demned Lord John Bussell’s proposals for 
further reform. Though he did not agree 
with Palmerston’s foreign policy, especially 
in 1840, when he and other whigs misled 
Guizot into supposing that his policy in the 
East would not be interfered with by England, 
lie supported him as premier. He was inti- 
mate with many leading French politicians, 
‘especially with Guizot, Thiers, Prosper Meri- 
mee, and" l^Iadame de Lieven. In April 1836 
lie was in Paris, privately urging the French 
government to send an armed force into Spain, 
and again in January 1837, after a visit to 
America, intriguing to set up Thiers against 
the government of M. Mole {kaikeisJoiamalj 
ii. 353: Qreiille Memoirs^ 3rd ser. iii. 379). 
In 1855 he was a member of Boebuck’s com- 
mittee to inquire into the administration of 
the Crimean war ; and in 1857 of the Hudson’s 
Bay committee, before which he was also a 
witness. He was universally known by the 
miekiiame, probaHy invented by Brougham, 
of ^ the Bear ’ — ' for Ms wiliness,’ says Carlyle 
ICaeltle, JRemimscences, ed. C. IsortonJ i. 
20 i), ^rather than for any trace of ferocity,’ 


really from Ms connection with the north- 
west fur trade. He was a most hospitable 
and disinterested man, and never sought any- 
thins: from governments. He declined even 
the peerage which was the obvious reward 
of his great party services, and probably the 
sole acquisition of his political life was the 
silver inkstand which he retained in accor- 
dance with the custom of the time when he 
gave lip the officeof secretary at war. Though, 
little of a student, he was well informed, a 
ready speaker, hut not easily stirred to speak, 
an excellent whip, exempt from the social 
prejudices of the whigs, popular with the 
House of Commons, sagacious, and indepen- 
dent. ‘ II etait,’ says P. Merimee, ‘ I’un des 
plus parfaits mcdeles dii gentleman de la 
vieille roche.’ Politics cost him large sacri- 
fices, for he was a bnsv and successful mer- 
chant ; the first to pass from the counting- 
house to the cabinet. He inherited large 
landed estates in Canada and in the state of 
New York, and was in early life practically 
engaged in colonising them. He entertained 
at Glenquoich in Inverness with a profuse but 
delightful hospitality, sometimes having more 
than a thousand guests in a year. He was 
made a D.C.L. of St. Andrews, and was 
appointed a deputy-lieutenant of Inverness- 
shire in 1862. He presided at a public dinner 
at Inverness held to celebrate the completion 
of the northern railways on 10 Sept. 1863, 
and was found dead in Ms bed at Ardochy, 
on his estate of Glengarry, from heart disease 
on 17 Sept., in the following week. He was 
buried on 2 3 Sept. atToiT-na-Caii*idh, a mound 
at the end of Loch Garry. His portrait is in 
the Beform Club, 

[Times, 21 Sept. 1863 ; forhis early life Scottish 
American Journal, 15 Oct. 1863; Gre-^ille Me- 
moirs ; Eaikes's Journal ; McCullagh Torrens’s 
Melbourne ; Lord Malmesbury’s Becollections ; 
Croker Papers ; Gent. Mag. 1863; Le Marchant’s 
Lord A1 thorp ; pamphlet, The Hudson’s Bay 
Company: Mhat is it? 1861; Beport of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Hudson’s Bay Co., 1857; Bryce’s Hist- of the 
Canadian People ; Pagan’s The Reform Club ; 
Meriniee’s Letters to Panizzi and Portraits His- 
toriques, 1871, p. 290; Watkins’s Canada.] 

J. A. Hi. 

ELLICE, EDWABD, the younger (1810- 
1880), politician, only son of the Bight Hon. 
Edward Ellice [q. v.], and of Ms Mst wife, 
Lady Hannah Althea Bettesworth, sister of 
the second Earl Grey, was born in London 

Cr y 

19 Aug. 1810. He was educated at Eton 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
was admitted M.A., without preAUOUs degree, 
as eldest grandson of Earl Grey (Geacb), 
2 May 1831. In 1832 he vrent to Bussia in the 
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dmlomaticserriceasprivatesecretarytoLord and woods He did all in iis poner to im- 

Sam and in 1838 in the same capacity to , prove the dweUmgs of his tenantry, and by 
Piinida ’ In 1834 he married Catharine Jane, ' planting, fencing, and road-making did much 
^3hter of General Balfour of Balbirnie, ; for their comfort. He knew personally every 
Xo°died in 18C4. He subsequently married ! one who lived on his estates, and had great 
Stewart widow of Alexander Spelts of influence with them. ^\hen he first went 
llderd e a“d Mte, of T. 0. Halart of ' to live at Glenquoich, a freebooter of the Rob 
Imtaskine, At the general election of 1834 Hoy type haunted the district and had a 
Contested Inverness, and was defeated by little stronghold on an island in Loch Quoich, 
a torv candidate, but was elected member for which stiU bears his name. This kghlander 
Gnddersfield in 1836, and when that parlia- 1 called on the new proprietor, and stickmghis 
SSwasdiolved he stood for St. Andrews dirk in the table detiantlv declared that to be 
br-hs,wasreturnedbvamajorityof twenty- his title to h^ island. The freebooter soon 
nSe md represented the constituency lor came to like Ellice and lived in amity with 
forty two years Throughout this long ca- | him till other neighbours, less wiUing to miss 
relr^ he wls a consistent supporter of the | a sheep now and then, stormed the stronghold 
lihLl noliticswith which he entered parlia- and placed the highland robber m durance at 
S He Sorted the abolition of the Thoimh Ellice had clear and 

com laws and of the navigation laws, and on 
every occasion maintained tlie prinfiples ot 
free trade. He gave important aid in tke 
reform of the Scotch poor lay- and lunacy 
layr, opposed the Maynooth grant, and adyo- 
cated the disestablishment of the Irish church. 

In 1855 he published ^ The State of the High- 
lands in 1854,’ a pamphlet containing several 
of his letters to Lord Palmerston on the op- 
pressive method of administering the poor 
law in the highlands then existing. In 1859 
he was attacked in many newspapers {Daily 
JS'eics, 24 Jan. 1859) for a proposal that there 
should he some nominated members in the 
House of Commons. Having felt a growing- 
want of confidence in Hr, Gladstone, then the 
leader of the liberal party, he was much as- 
tonished when on the mormng of 13 Lov. , uuc 7 , 

1669 a letter arrived from that, minister, pro- phmgton, 

•Dosino' that he should be added to the peerage rectory on 3 Aug. 1/83, and aftei rece i „ 

hthe United Kingdom ‘ as a genuine tribute/ his early education at the ^am^^^ 

wrotehlr, Gladstone, ‘to vonr character, posi- Chudleigh, and at the Ko>al hliUtary AC 

tion and nublic services".’ He declined the demv, AYoolwdch, obtained a commission 
nro-DOsed honour. In 1873 he gave long and first" lieutenant in the royal engineers on 
Valuable evidence before a royal commission 1 J uly 1801. After a year and a halt imn,| 
fm the state of the hio-hlands as regards deer, which he was employed on the militaiy ^ 

sheep, wire fencing, and the game laws. Un andfortificatioiisof Portsmouth, under rajo^^ 

4 Kov. 1879 he published a farewell address general Evelegh, he was sent .’ 

to his constituents, and soon after retired was one of the first ptch of British en„ 

from parliament. In the following June he stationed there. At tpt th® 

was ill, but his health improved, and he was in a very disturbed state, which ■ 

sailed in July for a cruise in his yacht Ita. sitated active military operations, i 

He died on board olf Portland during the Elhcomhe had his full share. 

mght of 2 Ang. 1880, and was buried at moted second captain on 1 7 

Tor-na-cairidliouLochgarry, Inverness-shire, turned to England at j 

Early in life he bought with the money leit he was employed for a time as seco 
to him hy his mother the estate of Glen- I gineer at Chatham, and afterwar s . 

qnoich,lnvemes 3 -shire,and some years later manding engineer of the northern mstno 


Fort William. Though Ellice had clear and 
definite opinions npon all the great political 
movements of his time, his active pohtical 
life wms engaged chiefiy with measures of 
practical importance, and he consequently 
occupied a less prominent position as a public 
man than, perhaps might have been liis had 
he chosen party politics for the field of his 
ambition. His portrait by Richmond is at 
Invergarrv. 

Cj 

r(^Qj,olly*s Riog. Diet, of Eminent jMgh of Pife, 
1866 ; Pife Herald, August 1880 ; Scotsman Au- 
gust 1880 ; family papers.] R- ->L 

ELLICOMBE. [See also Ellacohbe.] 

ELLICOMBE, SieCHAHLES GHEHE 
(1783-1871], general, royal engmeers, son of 
the Hev. XVilllam Ellicombe, rector of Al- 

ZT 


he acquired from Lord AVard the adjoining 
estate of Glengarry, tie loved the highlands, 
and at Invergarr}' on Loch Oich built a house 
of extraordinarv comfort in a situation which 

m 

combined all the teauties of mountain, water, 


manuiiiii tjuniueci uj. ^ 

England. On 1 May 1811 he was promoted 
to the rank of first captain, and in the Uc- 
toher following joined the armv under e - 
lington in the Peninsula. In January 
he was at the siege of Ciudad Podrigo, w ere 
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Ee '^as one of the directors of the attack, 
and accompanied the column of Yandeleur’s 
trisade to the storming of the breach, left 
of the main breach. In March and April of 
the same year he "was at the last siege of 
Badajoz. For his services at this siege he 
received the brevet rank of major on 27 April, 
having been recommended by Y'ellington in 
his despatch of the 10th of that month. Sub- 
sequently he v'as present in the retreat from 
Burffos and the crossing of the Ehro. The 
following year he took part, in the battle of 
Yittoria, serving on the staff as major of bri- 
gade. and shortly after vas detailed for the 
siege of San Sebastian, through the whole of 
which (11 July to 8 Sept. 1813) he acted as 
brigade-major to tbe corps of royal engineers. 
For his exertions in the effectual discharge 
ofthis onerous duty and his distinguished 
conduct he was made a brevet lieutenant- 
colonel 21 Sept. 1813, and under the order 
of 1 June 1814 was decorated with the gold 
medal. 

He subsequently fought at the passage of 
the Bidassoa, and also at the battles of the 
Yivelle and Yive on 10, 11, and 12 Dec. 1813, 
concluding his war service by sharing in the 
campaign of 1814, particularly at the passage 
of the Adour, blockade of Bayonne, and re- 
pulse of the sortie from that fortress. At the 
cessation of hostilities he joined the head- 
quarters of the army at Toulouse, and in 
July he returned to England. Some thirty- 
three years afterwards he was awarded lor 
these distinguished services the war medal 
and five clasps for Ciudad Eodrigo, Badajoz, 
Yittoria, Yivelle, and Kive. 

On 4 June 1815 he was created one of the 
first companions of the Bath, and for the 
next six years held an appointment as com- 
manding engineer in the south of England. 
In 1821 he was made brigade major of the 
corps, and as such was on the staff' of the 
inspector-general of fortifications at the ord- 
nance office in London, an appointment cor- 
respHDnding to that of the present deputy ad- 
jutant-general, and held by an officer of rank. 
He was selected for the duty on account of 
ffis^ well-known administrative ability and 
intimate acquaintance with the large range 
of complicated details connected with the 
military and scientific business of the corps 
of royal engineers, and so well did he fulfil 
the duties for which his energy, clear mind, 
and untiring activity singularly fitted him, 
that he retained the appointment until De- 
^mber 1842, or a period of twenty- two years. 
He had been promoted major-general in 1841, 
and rose to the rank of full general and colonel 
commandant ofroyal engineers, and on 10 Nov. 
Ib62 was advanced to the honour of a knight 


commander of the Bath. He married in 1822 
a daughter of the Rev. E. Peach, rector of 
I Cheam, Surrey. She died in 1860 without 
issue. On withdrawing from the active duties 
of his profession Ellicombe settled at Y^orth- 
ing, where he died on 7 June 1871. 

, [Official Records ; Colburn’s United Service- 
Magazine, July 1871.] R. H. V. 

ELLICOTT, JOHN (1706 P-1772), clock-^ 
maker and man of science, son of John Elli- 
cott, clockmaker, by Mary, bis wife, was born 
in or about 1706. The elder Ellicott was, 
apprenticed to John Y^aters 5 Sept. 1687 ; 
made free of the Company of Clockmakers 
6 July 1G96 ; chosen on the court of assis- 
tants of the company 19 Oct. 1726; and 
elected junior warden 29 Sept. 1731, and 
renter warden 29 Sept. 1732 (Oveeall, Cat^ 
of Library and Museimi of Company of 
Clochnakers, p. 100, where the Ellicotts,, 
father, son, and grandson, are confused ; At- 
kins and ClvEEALE, Accouiit of the Company 
of Clockinalzers^ p. 87). He died in June 
1733, in the parish of Allhallows, London- 
Y^all, administration of his goods being 
granted in P. C. C. on the 25th ot that month 
to his widow, Mary Ellicott. The son, who 
carried on business at 17 Sweeting’s Alley,, 
Royal Exchange (Rent, London JJirectory^ 
1738, p. 27; Baldwin, Guide to London, 
1752, p. 151), gained a great reputation for 
the beauty and excellence ol bis work- 
manship, and was appointed clockmaker to 
Cveorge III. Specimens of his art are mucE 
prized. He was also a mathematician of 
considerable ability. In 1730 be submitted 
to the Royal Society an improved pyrometer,, 
to he again improved upon by'^ Edward 
Troiigbton (Neltheopp, Treatise oji Watch-- 
work, p. 224). It is figured and described 
in tbe ^ Philosophical Transactions,’ xxxix» 
297-9, with which cf. ‘ Gent. Mag.’ xx. 119-22.. 
He was elected E.R.S. 26 Oct. 1738 (Thom- 
son, Hist, of Loyal /She., appendix iv.) The 
following year he read to the society two 
papers giving ^ An Account of the Influence 
which two Pendulum Clocks were observed 
to have upon each other ^ {Phil. Trans. voL 
xli. pt. i. pp. 126, 128), tw'o editions of which 
w’ere afterwards published separately, 4to^ 
London, n.d. Another interesting contri- 
bution was a series of three ‘ Essays towards 
discovering the Laws of Electricity,’ read in. 
1748, and printed in ‘Phil. Trans.*’ xlv. 195,. 
203, 213 ; reissued, with the addition of part 
of a letter from the Abbe Nollet to Martin 
Folkes (concerning electricity), 4to, London,. 
1748. In June 1752 he communicated an? 
account of his invention of a compensated 
pendulum in ‘ A Description of Two Methods 
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■u„ tiiQ Iir 60 '^lfxriti 6 s in tliG Motion of datod 1^5/ is Addit. MS. 28104, f. 3b j sGe 
a cTol a4in” ^om the Influence of Heat also Addit. MS. 6209, f. 217. 
and Gold upon the Hod of the Pendulum, EnwAED Ellicoii, the eldest son, haring 
mivhe nrevented’ CP;«X Prapzs. xlrii. 479- been admitted to partnership about 1769 
494 - cf tof.O/aff.sxiii. 429-80); reprinted (Baldwis, Guide to London, XuQ, p. 11:3), 
==eniatelv, 4to, London, 1753. It is a bad succeeded to his father s busmess, and r-as 
inL-ery scientific-looking pendulum, and ‘is likervise appointed cMckmaker to theW 
.still used in smaU French clocks made to {Ge^it. Mag. xhv. 5ui, o38). He died in 
.sho-sr and to sell, though it has long ago been Great Queen Street, London,^o Feb. 1 / 91 
abandoned in England ’ (Beckett, Faidimen- {ib. vol. bm pt. 1 . pp. 18/ » )■ One of 

tan Treatise on ClocTcs and Watches and his sons, Edward Ellicott, carried on the 
Bells 7th edit. pn. 64-6). His other papers business at Sweeting s Alley, and became 
are ‘On the Specific Gravity of Diamonds ’ an active member _ot his company, beuiEr 


are \JU LUC V./- - .... . 1 O.DO 2 1 O-Dfl 

(FhU. Tmns. xlili. 468-72 ; cf. id. xlv. 433-4, , elected jimior ^;arden in 182b_ and 1829, 
4531, and ' Experiments in order to discover renter warden in 18 -jO l, senior warden 
tke Height to wliicli Rockets may be made in 1833, and master in lbtj4, an office be 
to ascend and to wbat Distance tbeir Height continued to £11 until his death 8 July 
may be seen ’ (ib. xlvi. 578-84 ; cf. Stuee- at the age of sixty-three (Amxs ^ml Ows- 
ley, Dianes and Letters, Surtees Soc., ii. all, p. 89 ; {reizf. 3fa^. new ser. \i. - ). 

374). Some observations by Charles Mason [Authorities as above; Atkins and Overalls 
for proving the going of Ellicott s clock at Some Account of the Company of^Clockmakers 
St. Helena, accompanied with remarks by ^ p, i6o ; Nouvelle Diographie Generale, xt. 892 
James Short, appeared in the ^ Phil. Trans. ' where French^ authority es^ are cited; Mood’s 


for 1702 (Hi, 534-42 ; also Steeeley, loc. 
nit. iii. 460). Ellicott had made a delinea- 
tion of the complex line of the moon’s motion 
about the same time as James Ferguson, hut 
he at once acknowledged Ferguson’s ec^ual 
title to the scheme (Nichols, Lit Anted, ii. 
423h 


Curiosities of Clocks and Watches, pp. 137, 138, 
3-17 ; Nelthropp’s Treatise on \\ atch-work, pp. 
92, 100, 221.] <3-. G. 

ELLIOT. [See also Eliot, Eliott, and 
Elliott.] 

ELLIOT, ADAM (cZ. 1700), traveller, was, 


By 1761 he had taken a house at Hack- i according to his Narrative of mv Travails, 

a: Captivity, and Escape from Salle, in the 

Hino'dom of Fez,’ a member of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, from 1664 to 1668, when 
lie took his B.A. degree. This much is cer- 
tain about him [Cantahrigienses Graduati, 
p. 129), and the charge subsequently brought 
against him by his fellow-collegian, Titus 
Ciates, of having been compelled to qmt the 
university in consequence of his debauched^ 
living, Y'as evidently false. But the rest ot 
his career is obscure. According to his own 

sons, Edward and John, and three unmarried account, he travelled about the continpt 

' pQ]. next two years, and was returning 
to England in June 1670, vrhen he was 
taken captive by the Moors and sold as a 
slave. His descripition of his captivity and 
escape is thrilling, but not necessarily true 


ney, where he made observations of the tran- 
sit of Venus (Gent. 31hy. xxxi. 318). He 
died siiddenlv at Hackney in 1772, aged 67 
{Probate Act Book, P. C. C., 1772 : Bromley, 
Cat. of Lngraxed Portraits., p. 401). In his 
willdatediS Oct. 1771, and proved at London 
56 March 1772, he described himself as ^ of 
the parish of St. John, Hackney, watch- 
maker,’ and desired burial ' in the same vault 
with my late dear wife’ (registered in 
P, C. C.. 91, Taverner). He left issue two 


daughters, Deborah, Mary, and Elizabeth. 
A daughter died at Haclmey, aged 50, J.n 
3Iay if 90 (Gent. 3Iag. voL lx. pt. i. p. 477). 
Ellicott was a nonconformist, and he be- 
queathed 20Z. to the pastor (Palmer), and 101 


queatilfcfu — U£. tu LUe cxxj-m. xvyi/, jlo iu-i m I A 

to the poor of the dissenters’ meeting-house * in every detail. In November Elliot reacnea 

- r ^ i-t. , TT 1 A 2 j? 4TiP-n Tranra wslS a 


in Mare Street, Hackney. A mezzotinto 
three-quarter length portrait of Ellicott, at 
the age of sixty-seven, engraved by Robert 
Dunbarton after Nathaniel Dance, was pub- 
lished in 1772, the year of his death. He is 
represented sitting. A fine impiression, pre- 
sented to the Clockmakers’ Oompanv by his 
grandson, Edward Ellicott, in 1821, is now 
at the Guadhall (Overall, loc. cit.) ^Eour 
-of his letters to Dr, Thomas Birch, 1752-16, 
4are preserved in the British Museum, Addit. 
^Birch) MS. 4305, ff. 139-44 j another letter 


England, and for the next two^years was a 
private tutor. In December 1672 he was ot- 
dained priest by tbe Bishop of London.^ Ho 
was then chaplain to Lord Grey of V erke, 
after which he officiated in Dublin, until m 
1679 he was summoned to England as wit- 
ness in a lawsuit arising out oi Lord Grey oi 
■Werke’s wHl. He w^as about to return to 
Ireland when he was apprehended on the 
evidence of Oates, who accused him ot being 
a jesuit priest, and an apostate to Mahome- 
danism. Elliot gained his discharge without 
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feeing- 'broiiglit to trial, but was reapprehended | 
in Dublin for abusing- Oates, and fined 200Z. 
In ibS2 he broiight an action against Oates 
for defamation of character, and gained 20Z. 
damages. Elliot’s ^ Apologia pro Vita Sua ’ ' 
was published in the same year; it is sarcas- 
tically entitled Modest Vindication of 
Titiis'^Oates the Salamanca Doctor from Per- ^ 
jniT,* and contains the ' Xarratiye’ mentioned 
above, Oates's depositions, and an accoimt of 
the trial between him and Elliot. It is evi- 
dentlv more ingenious than veracious, and 
the ‘Narrative’ wms amusingly burlesqued 
by Bartholomew Lane, a partisan of Oates, 
in ‘ A Vindication of Dr, Titus Oates Lorn two 
Scurrilous Libels ’ (1683). 

Mhe hlodest Tindieation mentioned above.] 

L. C. S. 

ELLIOT, SiE CHAELES (1S01-1S75), 
admiral, son of the Ptight Hon. Hugh Elliot 
'q.v.handnephewof Gilbert Elliot, first earl of 
Minto [q-v.], was born in 1801, probably at 
Dresden, where his father was then the Eng- 
lish minister. He entered the navy in 1815, 
andinlSlG was midshipman of the Minden at 
the bombardment of Algiers. After serving 
in the East Indies and on the coast of 
Africa, he was made lieutenant on 11 June 
1822, and served in that capacity in the 
Hussar on the Jamaica station. In April 
182G he was promoted to he commander of 
the hospital ship at Port Pioyal, and was ad- 
vanced to post rank on 28 Aug. 1828. From 
that time he virtually retired from the na\y, 
being actively and almost continuously em- 
ployed in the service of the foreign or colo- 
nial office. From 1830 to 1833 he was pro- 
tector of slaves in Guiana. In 1834, when 
commissioners were appointed to superin- 
tend affairs of trade in China, Elliot accom- 
panied them as secretary, and in 1837 became 
chief superintendent and plenipotentiary. It 
was just at this time that the Chinese de- 
cided on putting a stop to the opium traffic, 
always illegal; but as the English merchants 
found it too lucrative readily to give up, 
smuggling to an enormous extent still con- 
tinued. Elliot had from the first seen that 
these conflicting determinations must lead 
to serious disturbance, and as early as Ho- 
veniber 1837 had written home advising that 
a special commission should be sent out to 
arrange the business. The home government 
neglected to do this or to send any special 
instructions. The smuggling went on hrishly ; 
the Chinese authorities grew more and more 
determined, and at last, with threats of vio- 
lence which there were no means of resist- 
ing, demanded that all the o'^ium on the 
€oast should be dehveredup to he destroyed. 


As the only possible means of preventing a 
general massacre, Elliot ordered the ships to 
comply with the demand, and opium to the 
value of upvrards of four millions sterling 
was accordmglv suirendered and burnt. All 
trade was meantime prohibited, and the death, 
of a Chinaman, slain in a casual fight with 
some EngEsh sailors, made a further ground 
of quarrel. Not only wms trade prohibited, 
hut the Chinese were forbidden to brina: sun- 
plies 01 any kind to the resident English. 
This stoppage of supplies was strictly enforced 
by some war junks, and Elliot, strengthened 
by the arrival of the Volage frigate, gave 
orders for these to be dispersed ; at the same 
time he declared the iport and river of Can- 
ton to be in a state of 'blockade. In January 
1840 active hostihties began, virtually under 
the direction of Elliot, acting in his civil 
capacity and in concert with his cousin, Rear- 
admiral George Elliot [q. v.], and afterwards 
with Sir James John Gordon Bremer [q. v.], 
by whom the Bogue forts, commanding the 
passage of the Canton river, w^ere taken and 
destroyed; after w'hieh Elliot wuis able to 
conclude a preliminary treaty with the Chi- 
nese local authorities. By both governments 
wms this treaty disavow’ed. The war began 
afresh, and the troops were on the point of 
storming Canton, w*hen Elliot, interposing, 
admitted it to a ransom of 1,250,000/. It 
w^as his last action as agent in China, Mr. 
Pottinger arriving to supersede him. 

ElEot was afterwards charge d’affaires in 
Texas 1S42-6, governor of Bermuda 1846-54, 
of Trinidad 1854-6, andof St. Helena 1SG3-9. 
In 1856 he was nominated a civil K.C.B. 
His naval promotions during this time were 
merely honorary, on the retired list ; he be- 
came rear-admiral 2 May 1855, vice-admiral 
15 Jan. 1862, and admhal 12 Sept. 1865. 
He died at M'ittey combe, Exeter, on 9 Sept. 
1875. 

[O’Byrne’s Nay. Biog. Diet. ; Times, lr5 Sept. 
1875 ; Walpole’s Hist, of England, v. 290.] 

J. K. L. 

ELLIOT, SiE GEORGE (1784-1863), 
admiral, second son of Gilbert Elliot, first 
earl of JMinto [q. v.], was born on 1 Aug. 
1784- and entered the na^w in 1794 onboard 
the St. George with Captain Eoley, whom 
he successively followed to the Britannia, 
Goliath, and Elephant. He was thus, as a 
youngster, present in both of Hotliam’s ac- 
tions off Toulon, in the battle of Cape St. 
Vincent, and in that of the Nile see Eolex, 
Sib Thomas]. He was promoted to he lieu- 
tenant on 12 Aug. 1800, and in 1801 served 
in the San Josef and St. George, under Lord 
Nelson’s flag, though not having any imme- 
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diate part in tlie “battle of Copenliagen. In 
April 1802 he was promoted to be com- 
mander, and in May 1803 went out to the 
Mediterranean as a volunteer with Nelson 
in the Victory. On 10 July Nelson appointed 
him to the Termagant sloop, and on 1 Aug. 
posted him to the Maidstone frigate, though 
owing to some irregularity the commission 
was not confirmed till 2 Jan. 1804 {^eUo7i 
Despatches, v. 150, 184). He was shortly 
afterwards attached to the squadron off Cadiz, 
under Sir Richard Strachan, at which time 
Nelson, in writing to Lord Minto, said : ^ I 
assure you, on my w^ord of honour, that 
George Elliot is at this moment one of the 
very best officers in our service, and his ship 
is in high order ’ {ib. v. 365). During the 
war Elhot continued actively employed on 
the home station, in the Mediterranean and 
the East Indies ; at the reduction of Java in 
August 1811, and in the suDpression of the 
Borneo pirates in June 1813. Erom 1827 
to 1830 he commanded the Victorv guard- 
ship at Portsmouth, and in September 1830 
was nominated a C.B., and on 10 Jan. 1837 
was advanced to flag ranlr. He was secre- 
tary of the admiralty from December 1834 
to April 1835, and one of the lords commis- 
sioners from that time till, in September 
1837, he was appointed to the command-in- 
chief at the Cape of Good Hope. This he 
held till February 1840, when he was sent 
on to China, to be at once commander-in- 
chief and joint plenipotentiary with Captain 
Charles Elliot [q. v-] His health, however, 
gave way, and in November he was compelled 
to invalid. He had no further service, but 
became, in course of seniority, vice-admiral 
on 13 May 1847, and admiral on 5 March 
1853; in November 1802 he was made a 

_ j 

H-C.B. He had long been in delicate health, 
and after a protracted illness, died in London 
on 24 June 1863. 

, He married, in 1810, Eliza Cecilia, daughter 
of Mr. James Ness of Osgodvie in Yorkshire, ■ 
and had a numerous family ; his eldest son 
is the present Admiral Sir George Elliot, 
KC.B. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biog. Diet.; Times, 25 June 
1863 ; Nicolas’s Nelson Despatches, freq. (see 
Index at end of vol. vii.)] J. II. L. 

ELLIOT, Sm GILBERT, Lord Mi^tto 
(1651-1718), judge, of the family of Eliot of 
Oraigend, was born in 1651, being the eldest 
son of Gavin Ehot of Midlem Hill, Roxburgh- 
shire. For many years he practised success- 
fully as a writ er in Edinburgh . In 1 67 9, when 
NVilliam Yeitch, the covenanting minister, 
who afterwards remained his lifelong friend, 
was arrested and tried for his nonconformity, 


Eliot was his agent, and went specially to Lord 

Shaftesbury to protest against the illeo-alitv 
of the x^roceedings against Yeitch. He suc- 
ceeded in procuring a royal order to stay the 
proceedings against Yeitch, and thus hecame 
well thought of by the wffiig leaders. Y'hile 
the Earl of Argyll lay in prison he acted for 
him, and by great promptitude secured his 
escape before sentence was pronounced upon 
him. He became deeply implicated in the 
subsequent plots against James, went over to 
Holland to prepare for the Earl of Argyll's 
rising, acted as clerk to the council which the 
rebels held at Rotterdam, collected funds 
among the churches of Geneva and Germany 
for a rising in Scotland, and, retiuning to Scot- 
land, was actually in arms with the earl. He 
escaped by flight, but was convicted and suf- 
fered forfeiture before the j ustices on 17 March, 
and was condemned to death by the court of 
justiciary on 16 July 1685 (Acts Scots FarL 
viii. 342, 490, xi. 259, 462 j FouNTAi^m:!!!, 
Decisions, i. 366; AVodrow, Sufferings of 
Chui'ch of Scotland, iv. 230). Having obtained 
the royal pardon he applied on 8 Nov. 1687 
for admission to the Faculty of Advocates, but 
failing to pass the required examination, he 
attempted it again with success on 14 July 
1688, and was admitted advocate on 22 Nov. 
following. Having been active in the Prince 
of Orange’s party, and a member of the depu- 
tation from Scotland which invited him to 
land in England, his forfeitiue was rescinded 
by act of parliament on 22 July 1690, and in 
1*692 he was knighted and appointed clerk 
to the privy council. He now enjoyed a large 
practice, and, though a member, was allowed 
to plead before parliament (Fouxtaixhali, 
Decisio 7 is, i. 475 ; Notes, 230). He was created 
a baronet in 1700 and a judge of the court of 
session, in succession to Lord Phesdo, with 
the title of Lord Minto, on 28 June 1705, and 
was also a member of the court of justiciary. 
From 1703 he represented in parliament the 
county of Roxburgh, and his return was 
petitioned against in 1710. He was a com- 
missioner of supply in several years from 1696, 
and opposed the abolition of the separate Scots 
parliament. He died on 1 May 1718. He 
was twice married : first, to Helen Stephen- 
son, by whom he had one daughter, and, 
secondly, to Jean, daughter of Sir Andrew 
Carre, by whom he had one sou,^ Gilbert- 
(1693-1766), who is separately noticed. 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators, p. 480 ; Barton s 
Hist, of Scotland; Acts Scots Pari.; Yeitcbs 
Memoirs, p. 99 ; Luttrell’s Diary ; Carstares 
State Papers, 625 : Life and Letters of Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, First' Earl of Minto, from 1715 to 
1806, edited by the Countess of Minto, 187L] 

L A. H. 
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ELLIOT, Sir GILBERT, Lord Miiito 
(1693-1766), ScotclL judge, only son of Gil- 
bert Elliot, lord Minto (1651-1718), by Jean 
Garre of Carers, bis second ^rife, ^ras born in 
1693 or 1094. 'He studied law and was ad- 
mitted advocate on 2G July 1715. On bis 
father's death in 1718 he succeeded him as 
second baronet. In 1722 he was elected 
M.P. for Roxburghshire. He represented that 
countv till 1726, when he was raised to the 
bench, on the death of Sir Francis Grant of 
Cullen. Following his father’s examnle, he 
assumed the courtesy title of Lord Minto. 
He was named a lord of justiciary on 13 Sept. 
1733 in succession to Sir William Calder- 
wood of Polton, and succeeded Charles Er- 
sMne of Tinwald as justice clerk on 3 May 
1763. He held both these offices at the time 
of his death, which took place somewhat 
suddenly at Minto on 16 April 1766. 

Elliot was not specially eminent as a 
judge, but he was widely known and had 
great influence in his own day. He was an 
accomplished man, extremely well versed in 
Italian literature, and an excellent musician. 
He is said to have first introduced the Ger- 
man flute to Scotland, a doubtful statement 
also made about his son Gilbert. He was 
an eager agriculturist, and was one of the 
members of an Edinburgh ^committee of 
taste for the improvement of the town.’ He 
was instrumental in introducing many im- 
provements into the county of Roxburgh, and 
the noble trees that still shade the glens at 
Minto were planted by him. He was an eager 
supporter of the Hanoverian succession. Dur- 
ing the rising of 1745 a party of the high- 
landers on the march to England suddenly 
a]3peared before the house. His daughter Jean 
|i727?-lS05, authoress of the ^Flowers of 
the Forest’) with great presence of mind 
rushed to meet the visitors and treated them 
as welcome guests, while Elliot betook him- 
self in all haste to some near craigs, where 
he lay concealed among the brushwood. The 
rebels, satisfied with their hospitable recep- 
tion, departed without inquiring too care- 
fully after Elliot, who used to say that ^ he 
■owed his life ’ on this occasion to his daugh- 
ter, a reflection which is somewhat of an un- 
founded libel on the highlanders. 

Elliot married Helen Stewart of Allan- 
hank, by whom he had a large family of sons 
and daughters. Of these several attained 
distinction. Gilbert [c[. v.] and Jane [q. v.] 
were eminent in literature. John [q. v." was 
the sailor who destroyed Thurot’s expedition 
(28 Feh. 1760). Andrew was the last English 
governor ofKewTork. He used to tell a 
story, slight in itself, hut characteristic of the 
time and of his father. Andrew when a boy 


objected to the boiled mutton which seems 
to have been the eternal Scotch dinner dish 
of the period. The j udge heard the complaint 
almost with horror, and ordered the servant 
to give the lad boiled mutton for breakfast, 
dinner, and supper till he learned to like it. , 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice, p. 500 ; Lady Minto’s Life and Let- 
ters pf First Earl of Minto (1871), vol. i., Intro- 
duction ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, ii. 132 ; 
Foster’s Collectanea Genealogica ; Members of 
Parliament, Scotland- Scots Mag. April 1766, 
p. 223.] F. W-T. 

ELLIOT, Sir GILBERT, third baronet 
of Minto (1722-1777), statesman, philoso- 
pher, and poet, son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, se- 
cond baronet and lord of session (1693-1766) 
l_q . v.],hy Helen, daughter of Sir Robert Stuart, 
baronet, of Allanbank, and a brother of Jane 
Elliot [q. V.], was born in September 1722, 
and after attending Dalkeith grammar school 
entered the university of Edinburgh and sub- 
sequently studied at Leyden. Dr. Thomas 
Somerville, who was minister of Minto parish, 
mentions that he was ^ a distinguished clas- 
sical scholar ’ ( Oic?i Life and Tunes, p. 120), 
and he himself states that he ^ had read over 
almost all the classics, both Greek and Latin ’ 
(Letter to Hume, 19 Feb. 1751, in Burtoi^’s 
Life, i. 326). He was called to the Scotch 
bar 18 Dec. 1742. His profession proved un- 
congenial to him (Letter to Baron Mure, 
28 June 1742, in Caldioell Papers, ii. 28). 
He was appointed the first sheriff-substitute 
of Roxburgbsliire, probably through his fa- 
ther’s influence. In 1754 he entered parlia- 
ment as member for Selkirkshire, and he was 
again chosen for the same county in 1762, 
hut in 1765 he exchanged it for his native 
county of Roxburgh, which he continued to 
represent till his death. In 1756 he was 
named lord of the admiralty, in 1762 trea- 
surer of the chambers, in 1767 keeper of the 
signet in Scotland, and in 1770 treasurer of 
the navy. On the death of his father in 1766 
he succeeded him in the baronetcy. Horace 
Walpole characterised Sir Gilbert Elliot as 
^ one of the ablest members of the House of 
Oommons.’ The testimony as to his orato- 
rical gifts, though coloured by national par- 
tiality, is undeniable. Robertson the histo- 
rian told Somerville that no one in the house 
excelled him in * acuteness of reasoning and 
practical information,’ and Boswell quotes 
his elocution as a model for Scotch orators. 
He particularly distinguished himself in the 
debate on the proposed extension of the militia 
to Scotland in 1751, and in the discussions 
on the expulsion of Wilkes from the House 
of Commons in 1769. At first he was a sup- 
porter of the party of Pitt and the Grenvilles, 
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"but afterwards lie became an adherent of the 
party of Lord Bute, whom he endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to reconcile with Pitt. Lat- 
terly he became the special confidant of 
George III, and if not his adviser and mentor 
in his political policy, the chief advocate of 
that policy. On the occasion of the London 
riots in 1771 he appeared in the House of I 
Commons as the king’s special ambassador, 
and, by an inflammatory sioeech in regard to 
the threatened liberties of tbe house, virtually 
overruled North and carried a decision to 
which North was opposed, but to which he 
could not object. He supported the king in 
his unhappy policy towards America. When 
in 1775 a conciliatorv motion was introduced 

•j 

to allowthe colonies to taxthemselves, Elliot, 
by bringing the royal influence to bear on 
the Bedford party, secured a large majority 
against the motion. 

Elliot continued to retain his interest in 
literature and philosophy, and not only en- 
joyed the aec[uaintance of the principal lite- 
rary celebrities of the day in London, hut 
numbered among his special friends the lead- 
ing members of the literary circle in Edin- 
burgh. He was one of the original members 
of the Poker Club, instituted in Edinburgh in 
1762. Home submitted to him his manu- 
script of the tragedy of ‘ Douglas,’ Eobert- 
son of his ‘ History of Charles V,’ and Hume 
of his ‘ Dialogues of Natural Eeligion.’ Eor 
these 'Dialogues,’ which were written in 1751 , 
Hiime wished Elliot to assist him in the part 
of Cleanthes, which represented to a great 
extent Elliot’s philosophical position. This 
he declined to do, and on returning the pa- 
pers wrote a long criticism on the ' Dialogues/ 
and also of Hume’s general theory of im- 
pressions and ideas, the rough draft of which 
was published by Professor Dugald Stewart 
in the notes to his ' Preliminary Dissertation 
on the Progress of Philosophy,’ contributed 
to the ' Encyclopcedia Britannica,’ with the 
remark that ' this careless fragment exhibits 
an interesting specimen of the progress made 
in Scotland among the higher classes seventy 
years ago, not only in sound philosophy but 
in nurity of style.’ It was chiefly on account 
of EUiot’s advice that Hume refrained from 
publishing the 'Dialogues’ during his life- 
time. Somerville states that Elliot showed 
a 'marked di^probation of the sceptical 
philosophy.’ He was an elder of the kirk of 
Scotland and a member of the general assem- 
though on friendly terms "with sceptics. 
Hume and Baron Mure shared throughout 
life Ms special intimacy. In 1764 Hume 
applied to Elliot to use his influence to secure 
for Mm the proper credentials and appoint- 
ments of secretary to the embassy in Paris 


In 1764 he consulted Hume regardino* the 
education of his sons ^ there, who, besides se- 
lecting for them a suitable academv, was ac- 
customed to visit them regularlv, and write 
their father detailed accounts of their welfare 
and progress. Horace Walpole made use of 
the journal of Elliot in his 'Memoirs of 
George III.’ Elliot is said to have left a 
manuscript volume of poems, hut only a few 
of Ms verses have been puMished. " He is 
sometimes wrongly credited with the author- 
ship of the song ' Shepherd Adonis,’ which 
appeared in Eamsay’s ' Tea Table MisceUanv’ 
in 1724, wdien he was only two years of ac^e. 
Equally erroneous is of course also the state- 
ment that he was the first to introduce the 
German flute into Ms country in 1725, a re- 
mark that lias also been made about his 
father. His fame as a song-writer rests upon 
' Amynta,’ beginning. 

My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep hooh, 

styled by Sir Walter Scott 'the heautifiil 
pastoral song.’ It was printed in the first 
volume of Yair’s ' Charmer,’ 17 49. In vol. ii. 
of Johnson’s ' Scots Musical Museum ’ it was, 
by a mistake of the printer, published under 
the title ' My Apron Dearie,’ that being the 
name of the tune to which it was set. Elliot’s 
verses on Colonel Gardiner, killed at Preston- 
pans in 1745, ' ’Twas at the Hour of Dark 
Midnight,’ were printed in vol. iii. of John- 
son’s ' Scots Musical Museum ’ to the time 
of ' Sawnie’s Pipe.’ The ' Fanny’ of the song 
was Colonel Gardiner’s daughter Eichmond, 
authoress of 'Anna and Edgar, or Love and 
Ambition, a Tale,’ Edinburgh, 1781. Some 
stanzas entitled ' Thoughts occasioned by the 
Funeral of the Earl and Countess of Suther- 
land in Holyrood House,’ published in ' Scots 
Magazine ’ 28 Oct. 1766, with the editorial 
note, ' composed we believe by a person of 
distinction,’ were republished in ' Censuia 
Literaria,’ vol. viii., where they are attributed 
by Sir Edward Bridges to Sir Gilbert Elliot. 
On account of declining health EUiot went 
to reside at Marseilles, -where he died 11 Jan. 
1777. He married in 1746 Agnes, daughter 
and heiress of Hugh Dalrymple, second son 
of the first baronet of Hailes, who assumed 
the additional names of Melgund and Ejn- 
nynmound on succeeding to the estates of 
Melgund in Forfarshire and Kinnynmoiind 
in Fife. A sprightly letter of Lady Elliot 
to Hume is published in Burton’s ‘ Life of 
Hume’ (ii. 446-8). He had six children. 
His eldest son, Gilbert, first earl of Minto, 
and his second, Hugh, are separately noticed. 

[Life of Gilbert, first earl of Minto, by tbe 
Countess of Minto ; Burton’s Life of Hnme ; 
Caldwell Papers (Bannatyne Chib); Horace Wal- 
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pole's Letters; Stenliouse's notes to Johnson's j 
&ots 3Insieal iMu^enm; Somerrille's Own Life ' 
ani Times ; JessTs Eeign of Oeorge III.] 

T. F. H. 1 

ELLIOT, SiE GILBERT, first Eael op ' 
OIixxo 11751-1314), governor-general of , 
India, eldest son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, third ' 
■baron»^t, of Minto, in Roxburghshire (I7i22- : 
17771 h|.T.~.by Agues, daughter of Hugh Dal- , 
rvmple Hurray Kynynmound, vras bom on ; 
4;! April 1751, and ^as educated first imder a ! 
private tutor, and afterwards (1704-1766) at 
the Pension Hilitaire, Fontainebleau, where 
he was a schoolfellow of Hirahean, David 
Hiinie, then at Paris, acting as his guardian. 
The winters of 17 66 and 1767 he spent in Edin- 
burgh, attending the lectures on civil law, 
moral and natural philosophy, humanity, hls- 
torv, and rhetoric. In 1768 he entered Christ 
Church, Oxford, as a gentleman commoner. 
Here he seems to have chiefly occupied himself 
with sport and society. Part ofl770 he spent in 
Paris, where he attract ed the notice of Madame 
dll Defland and other celebrities, and the vaca- 
tion of 1773on the Rhine. In 1769 he had en- 
tered Lincolns Inn, and on 4 May 1774 he 
was called to the bar. He went the northern 
circuit, and soon obtained a certain amount of 
practice. In 1776 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Morpeth. Though a whig, he was in 
favour of the prosecution of the American 
war, and therefore gave a general support to 
the government. By 17S2, however, he had j 
become convinced that the revolt could no , 
longer he suppressed, and went over to the 
opposition. About this time he made the 
acquaintance, which afterwards ripened into , 
friendship, of Burke. Towards the end of 
the Tear he was compelled bv symptoms of , 
pulmonary disease to leave England for A ice, 
where he wintered, returning to England 
completely reinstated in health in the follow- 
ing summer. On his return to London he 
renewed his acquaintance with Mirabeau, 
then staying in England, whom he enter- 
tained at Bath and Minto. Having on the 
dissolution of parliament (25 March 1784) 
lost his seat, he occupied his leisure in pre- 
paring, in concert with Burke, the case against 
^Yarren Hastings and Sir Elijah Impey. In 
September 17S6 he was returned to parlia- 
ment for Berwick. On 8 Feb. 1787 he gave 
notice of motion on the subject of Impey’s 
conduct while chief justice of Fort YYilliam. 
The motion, however, did not come on nntil 
12 Dec. Elliot then in an eloquent speech 
opened the ease against Sir Elijah Impey [q,v.] , 
cuar^g him with perversion of justice in 
various instances, and particularly in the case 
of Maharaja Nuncomar, whom he had sen- 
tenced to death for forgery. His motion that 


his complaint against Sir Elijah Impey he 
received and laid on the table was carried. 
The proceedings were protracted until 7 May 
17SS, when ERiot made a second elaborate 
speech on the question, being supported by 
Burke. The debate was adjourned and re- 
opened by Elliot the next day. At the close 
of an animated discussion the motion was 
lost by 55 to 73. The case against Impey 
has recently been subjected to careful exami- 
nation by Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, in 
two remaikablv able volumes, entitled * The 
Story of Niincomar and the Impeachment of 
Sir Elijah Impey,’ in which it is conclusively 
proved that there was not a tittle of evidence 
to support the charges riiislnuated rather than 
alleged’ by Elliot. His attack on Impey 
raised the reputation of Elliot with his party 
so high that he was put forward on two oc- 
casions as a candidate for the speakership., 
flrst on 5 Jan. 1789 against Grenville, and 
secondly on 9 June following against Adding- 
ton. On both occasions he was beaten. At 
the general election of 1790 he wa.s returned 
for Helston, Cornwall. On 10 May 1791 he 
moved the repeal of the Test Act, so far as 
it applied to Scotland, but the motion was 
lost. On the outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion Elliot declared energetically against the 
policy of Eox, and exerted himself to detack 
Lord Portland from the influence of that 
statesman. On *5 July 1793 he received the 
degTee of D.C.L. from the nniversitv of Ox- 
ford. In the following September he was ap- 
pointed civil commissioner at Toulon, where 
he amved about the middle of Movemher, 
and at once o oened his commission. By the 
20th of the foLowing month, however, Toulon 
had ceased to be in the possession of the Eng- 
lish. Elliot then proceeded to Florence, where 
he made arrangements for the relief of the 
refugees from Toulon, and endeavoured tO' 
animate the Italian states to a more vigorous 
resistance to the French. It was now* de- 
cided, with the consent of the inhabitants, to- 
assume the protectorate of Corsica. Elliot 
on 19 June 1794 assumed provisionally vice- 
regal powers, though he did not receive his 
commissi on from the British government nnt il 
1 Oct. He governed constitutionally, open- 
ing the parliament of the island on 25 Nov.. 
1795. By making Pozzo di Borgo president 
of the coimcil of state, he alienated General 
Paoli, who conspired for the expulsion of the 
British from the island, but was himself ex- 
pelled by Elliot. EUiot’s policy was to make- 
Corsica the centre of British influence in the 
Mediterranean, and his commission invested 
him irith a general control over the move- 
ments of the fleet. It was by his direction 
that Iselson in Julv 1790 seized the harbour 
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und forts of Porto Ferraio in tlie isle of Elba, 
by way of counterpoise to tbe recent occupa- 
tion oi* Leg-born by tbe French. In Septem- 
ber, boweyer, he receiyed from the Puke of 
Portland ci despatch directing hirn to with- 
draw from Corsica, and be accordingly eva- 
•cuated tbe island on 26 Oct., and betook him- 
self to Naples, where lie met with a splendid 
reception from the court. Here he remained 
until 15 Jan. 1797, when he sailed for Ens:- 
land, where he landed on 15 March 1798. 
In the following October be was raised to 
tbe peerage by the title of Baron Minto of 
Minto, in the county of Poxburgh. On 
19 March 1799 he deliyered in the House of 
Lords a weighty speech on tbe union with 
Ireland, which he supported mainly on the 
ground that it afforded the only means of 
effectually controlling the mutual animosities 
■of catholic and protestant. In the follow- 
ing June be was appointed enyoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary at tbe 
court of Yienna, where bis strenuous efforts 
to infuse energy into the conduct of the war 
with France were unsuccessful. He obtained, 
indeed, on 20 June 1800 the conclusion of 
a treaty of alliance, offensiye and defensiye, 
hy which the emperor engaged, in considera- 
tion of a subsidy of 2,000,0001, not to make 
peace without the consent of his Britannic 
majesty. This treaty, howeyer, was broken 
by the treaty of Liineyille on 9 Feb. 1801, 
and Elliot accordingly was recalled. He 
arriyed in London at the end of Noyemher 
1801. In February 1803 he was elected a 
fellow of the Poyal Society and also of the 
Poyal Society of Edinburgh. On the forma- 
tion of the whig ministry in 1806 Elliot re- 
ceiyed the office of president of the board of 
control, and was soon after appointed go- 
vernor-general of India. He sailed from Eng- 
land early in February, and reached Calcutta 
at tbe end of July 1807. He found the com- 
pany’s finances in considerable disorder, but 
by careful management soon conyerted a de- 
ficit into a surplus, and that without resort- 
ing to cheeseparing economy. He recognised 
tbe importance of respecting tbe religious 
■yiews of tbe natives, and accordingly soon 
after bis arriyal established a censorship of 
the missionary press at the Danish settlement 
of Serampore, which had long been a source 
of danger to the state by reason of tbe scur- 
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riloiis libels upon the Mahommedan faith 
and Hindu mythology which issued from it. 
He also prohibited for a time the practice 
of employing natiye conyerts in preaching 
work. These judicious measures raised a ye- 
liement out cry in England that the governor- 
general was suppressing the propagation of 
tbe Christian religion in India, which was 


entirely unj ustified by the facts. In 1808 it 

DBCcLniG ii0C6ss3.ry' to t3.1i6 ni 6 !isiir 63 for Gsts-* 
blishing order in the recently annexed pro- 
vince of Bundelkhand, which had fallen into 
a state of complete anarchy. The country 
was mountainous, and the reduction of the 
fastnesses in which the robber chieftains who 
infested it had established themselves cost 
several campaigns and a considerable ex- 
penditure of treasure. The work was, how- 
ever, successfully completed in 1813. Elliot 
also found it necessary to despatch a force 
against Ahd-ul-samad Khan, a military ad- 
venturer wffio had possessed himself of Ha- 
riana. This expedition was brought to a 
successful conclusion in 1809. In order to pro- 
vide foy the defence of the peninsula against 
an anticipated invasion hy the French by wav 
of Persia and Afghanistan, Elliot despatched 
in 1808 three missions to Persia, Lahore, and 
Cahill respectively, with the view of esta- 
blishing offensive alliances with those states. 
The mission to Persia failed by reason of the 
hectoring tone adopted hy the envoy, Colonel 
Malcolm : that to Lahore, which w'as managed 
with the utmost tact by Charles (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Metcalfe, also failed of its ori- 
ginal object, the Eaja Eanjit Sing being 
more occupied with his designs against the 
Sikhs than with fears of a French invasion. 
Metcalfe, how’ever, compelled him to sign a 
treaty ceding his recent acquisitions between 
the Jumna and the Setlej to the company 
(25 April 1809). For the mission to Cabul 
Elliot selected Moimtstuart Elphinstone, who 
on 19 April 1809 concluded a treaty (ratified 
at Calcutta on 17 June) with Shah Shuja, 
by which, in consideration of a subsidy, tbat 
potentate agreed to resist the advance of any 
French and Persian force, and to exclude all 
Frenchmen from his country for ever. This 
treaty, bo wever, was almost immediately ren- 
dered nugatory by tbe expulsion of Sbab 
Shuja from Cabul by Shah Mahommed. Ne- 
gotiations were also entered into with Scinde 
the same year, which ultimately resulted in 
the conclusion of a treaty of general amity 
with the ameer of that country and tbe admis- 
sion of a resident. Tbe suppression of tbe 
dakoits, wbo for years had infested Lower 
Bengal, of the pirates of the Persian Gulf, of a 
mutiny at Madras, and the defence of Berar 
against a formidable iiTuption of Pathans 
under Amir Khan also occupied Elliot’s at- 
tention during this year. In September he 
sent a small expedition to Macao to protect 
that port against the French ; hut the C/hinese 
declining such protection it w^as withdrawn. 
About the same time he annexed the island 
of Amboyna, and the entire group of the 
Molucca islands in the following spring. 



Towardstheendoftliis yean' ISIO) he 'arrested | and circulated in the shape of a pamphlet, 
the isle of Bourbon and the Mauritius from j under the title ^ The Speech of Lord Minto 
France, and in the spring of 1811 annexed in the House of Peers, 11 April 1799, on a 
Java, accompanying the expedition himself, motion for an address to Ms Majesty to com- 
For these services he received the thanhs of : municate the resolutions of the ttvo Houses 
parliament. He returned to Calcutta to wards ' of Parliament respecting an Union between 
the end of ISll. _ Attempts were made from Great Britaiu and Ireland/ London, 1799, 
time to time during EUiot’s administration 8vo, and elicited two replies, one from the 
TO compel the Xawah of Oude to introduce Bight Hon. Patrick Buigenan in ML Fair 
reforms into the oppressive fiscal system of j Bepresentation of the present Political State 
that state, but witnoiit success ; more ener- ; of Ireland, in a course of Strictures on two 
getic steps would probably have been taken ; pamphlets/ &c., London, 1799 ; the other, 
to that end had he continued longer in office. • An Examination into the Principles con- 
He was, however, suddenly superseded in tained in a pamphlet entitled the Speech of 
1813, in order that a place might be found ^ Lord Minto, &c. By the Bight Hon. Barry, 
for Lord Moira, a personal friend of the re- Earl Farnham/ Dublin, 1800, Svo, Snd edit, 
gent. Elliot was at the same time created An address given by Elliot on 15 Sept. 1810, 
TiscountMelgund and Earl of Minto Feb. in his capacity of visitor of the college of 
1813). Lord Moira amved in October, and Fort VTilliam, will he found in Puhlic°Dis- 
Elliot at once left for England, where he putation of the Students of the Colles’e of 
arrived in May 1814. _ His term of office was Fort William in Bengal, before the Bight 
marked by a substantial advance in the ma- , Hon. Lord Minto, Governor-general of Ben- 
terial prosperity of India, as well as by a con- gal, and Visitor of the College, together with 
siderable extension and consolidation of the his Lordship’s Discourse,’ Calcutta, 1811, Svo. 

power of the company. _ He had long con- [Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first 

templated the mtroduction ol reforms into Earl of Minto, from 17 51 to IS 06. . . edited hv his 
the legal system, with the ob ect of securing great-niece, the Countess of Minto, London. 1874, 
greater efficiency and des 3 ate h; but no sub- Svo, 3 vols.; Lord Minto in India; Life and 
stantial step was taken in t nis direction during Letters of Gilbert Elli ot, first Earl of Minto, from 
his administration. Himself a man of con- j 1807 to 14, edited by his great-niece, the Countess 
siderable and varied literary culture, he took ' of Minto, London, 1880, 8ro ; Pari. Hist, xix- 
the liveliest interest in the development of sxix, xxxiv; Wilson's Hist, of British India, 
education in India, and projected the esta- vol. i. ; Gent. Mag. (1814), part ii. 393; Brit, 
hlishment of colleges for the Mahommedans Cat.] J. M. B. 

at Bhangulpore, Juanpore, and elsewhere, ELLIOT, GILBEPlT, second E a-rt , op 
and the reform of the Madrissa or Mahom- Mixto (1785-1859), eldest son of Gilbert 
m^edan college of Calcutta, and the extension Elliot, &st earl Fq. v.], by his wife Anna 
of_ tIie curriculum of the college of Fort Maria, daughter of Sir George Amyand, hart., 
William, of which he was ex visitor, was bom at Lyons on 16 IS'ov. 1785. He was 
Elliot’s strength, which had shown symptoms educated at Edinburgh University and was 
of decay during the last few years of his vice- afterwards trained for the diplomatic service, 
royalty, was severely tried by the fatigues in- without, however, any immediate object. In 
cident to the expedition to Java, and soon 1806 be was elected member of parliament 
after his return to England it entirely broke for Ashburton, Devonshire, which he con- 
down. He died at Stevenage, while on his tinned to represent till March 1814, when, 
wav to^ Minto, on 21 June 1814, and was on the death of his father, he took his seat 
buried in W^estminster Abbey. Elliot mar- in the House of Lords. He had allied him- 
ried, on 3 Jan. 1777, Anna Maria, eldest self with thewhig party, and on the formation 
daughter of Sir George Amyand, by whom he of Lord Grey’s ministry was appointed a 
had three sons and three daughters. His privy comicillor. In August 1835 he went 
eldest son, Gilbert, and second son, Admiral as British ambassador to Berlin, where he 
Sir George, are separately noticed. remained for two years. His tenure of office 

Elliot’s speeches in parliament are usually had been uneven tt'ul, but he was rewarded 
reported at considerable length in Hansard, on his return with tlxe G.C.B. On the ap- 
For his speech to the parliament of Corsica, pointment of Lord Auckland as governor- 
on opening the session of 1795, see ‘ H gra- general of India, Minto succeeded to his post 
zioso Discorso pronunziato da Sua Eccellenza as first lord of the admiralty in September 
li V ice^re del Kepio di Corsica all’ Apertura 1835, and continued to preside over naval 
della Camera di Parlamento in Corte li affairstill the dissolution of Lord Melbourne’s 
25 Vovembre 1795,’ Corte, 4to. His speech second administration in 1841. It was said 
on the umon with Ireland was also printed at the time that his period of office was dis- 
TOL. xvn. s 
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f in g n i sliftd. only by tbs outcry rs-iscd fit tli6 
number of Elliots who found places in the 
naval service. In Lord JoKn Eussell’s cabi- 
net of 1846 Minto (whose daughter Eussell 
had married) became lord privy seal, and in 
the autumn of the following year he was des- 
patched on a diplomatic mission to Italy to 
inoratiate Sardinia and Tuscany, to assist in 
the carrying out of the reforms suggested by 
Pius IX oil his accession to the papacy, and 
generally to report to the home government 
on Italian affairs. Partly owing, no doubt, 
to the French revolution of 1848, the tour 
was an acknowledged failure so far as any 
oractical result was concerned, excepting that 
he induced the lung of Naples to gnant the 
Sicilians a separate ‘ parliament (ilA.LMES- 
BUBY, Memoirs^ ed. 1885, p. 127) , though it 
was alleged by the papal authorities that 
Minto had given them to understand that the 
English government would be favourable to 
the parcelling out of England into Eoman 
catholic episcopal sees. On his return Minto 
resumed his ministerial duties till the resig- 
nation in 1852 of Lord John Eussell, when 
he finally left office. He continued to sit and 
vote in the House of Lords, but otherwise 
took no part in politics. He died, after a 
long illness, on 31 July 1859, aged 76. He 
was an indifferent speaker and was undistin- 
guished by administrative capacity, but he 
possessed considerable influence in affairs of 
state. He was a fellow of the Eoyal Society, 
an elder brother of Trinity House, and deputy- 
Eeutenant for Eoxburghshire. He assumed 
by royal license the additional surnames of 
Murray and E^mynmound. He married, on 
28 Aug. 1806, Mary, eldest daughter of Patrick 
Brydone of Coldstream, Berwickshire, and 
by her, who died at Nervi, near Genoa, on 
21 July 1853, he was the father of five sons 
and four daughters. His eldest son, Mhlliam 
Hugh, succeeded to his titles. 

[Anderson's Scottish Nation, ii. 132; Gent. 
Mag. 1859, 3rd ser. vii. 306 ; Times, 2 Aug. 
1859.] A. Y. 

ELLIOT, Sp HENEY MIEES (1808- 
1853), Indian civil servant and historian, was 
the third son, one of the fifteen children, of 
John Elliot, colonel commandant of the 
"Westminster volunteers, by a daughter of 
J. C. Lettsom, M.D. Born in 1808 he was 
educated from the age of ten at Winchester 
school, and destined for New CoEege, Oxford ; 
but the demand of the East India Company 
for civilians beyond the numbers regularly 
trained at Haileybury tempted him to try 
for an appointment in their service, and he 
was the fhst of the ‘ competition wallahs ’ to 
pass an open examination for an immediate 
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post in India. !^Iis oriental languages as well 
as his classics and mathematics proved so 
good that he was even placed by himself 
in an honorary class (1820). He was assis- 
tant successively to the collector of BareOli 
the political agent at Behli, and the collector 
of the southern division of Muradahad ; secre- 
tary to the Sudder board of revenue for the 
North-West Provinces ; and (1847) secretary 
to the governor-general in council for the 
foreign de partment. In this capacity he ac- 
companied Lord Hardinge to the Panjahand 
drew up an admirable memoir on its re- 
sources. As foreign secretary he also wsited 
the western ffontier with Lord Balhousie, 
on the occasion of the Sikh war, and negoti- 
ated the treaty with the Sikh chiefs relative 
to the settlement of the Panjah and Gujarat, 
and received theK.C.B. for hisser\ices (1849 ). 
Throughout his official career he had devoted 
his leisure to study. At a very early period 
he conducted a magazine at Mirat which con- 
tained many valuable articles on Indian sub- 
jects. With a view to assisting the projected 
official ‘ Glossary of Indian Judicial and Pte- 
venue Terms,’ he published in 1845 at Agra 
his ‘ Supplement to the G-lossary,’ which is 
rightly described by Professor H. H. Wilson 
as ^ replete with curious and valuable infor- 
mation, especially as regards the tribes and 
clans of Brahmans and Eajpiits.’ A second 
edition appeared in 1860. His chief work, 
however, was the ‘ Bibliographical Index to 
the Historians of Mohammadan India,’ in 
which he proposed to give an analysis of the 
contents and a criticism of the value of 231 
Arabic and Persian historians of India, hut 
of which he only lived to publish the first 
volume (Calcutta and London, 1849). Fail- 
ing health compelled him to seek a change 
of climate, and he died on his way home at 
Simon’s Town, Cape of Good Hope, 20 Dec. 
1853, aged 45. He married the daughter of 
W. Cowell, formerly judge at Bareilli. 

Elliot left behind him manuscript coEec- 
tions which were placed in the bancs of coin- 
petent scholars for publication. His histori- 
cal researches bore fruit in the ^ History of 
India as told by its own Historians,’ edited 
by JohnDowson [q_.v.], 8 vols. 1866-77, with 
a ‘ Sequel,’ edited by Sir E. C. BaEey [q. v.j, 
1886 ; and it is not too much to say that this 
magnificent work for the fU’st time establishes 
the history of India during the Mohammedan 
period on a sure and trustworthy foimdation. 
Elliot’s ^Memoirs of the History, Folklore, 
and Distribution of the Eaces of the North- 
West Provinces ’ also found an editor in J. 
Beames, 2 vols. 1869. 

[Memoir in toI. i. of the History of 
told by its own Historians, pp. ixviii-ix; 
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notice by Professor H. H. Wilson in Waller’s 
Imperial Piet, of Univ. Biography; Gent. Mag. 
seTT. ser. toI. xli.] S. L.-P. 

ELLIOT, HUGH (1752-1830), diploma- 
tist, second son of Sir Gilbert Elliot, third 
baronet of Stobs, M.P., by Agnes, daughter 
and heiress of Hugh Dalrjmple-MuiTay- 
Kynynmoimd of Melgund, and younger bro- 
ther of Gilbert, first Earl of Minto, Tras bom 
on 6 April 1752. He ^as educated with bis 
elder brother Gilbert, first at home, and then 
from 1764 to 1766 at the Ahbe Choguant’s 
school in Paris, ^rhere he struck np a friend- 
ship imth his fellow-pnpil, the great Mira- 
bean, and accompanied his brother to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1768. After two years at 
Oxford, he went to the famous military school 
at Metz, but in 1771 his longing after a mili- 
tarr career was checked hvthe refusal of Lord 
Barrington, then secretary at war, to confirm 
the commission which had been granted to 
him as a child. This was a severe blow to 
his hopes, and being foiled at home, he went 
to Tienna in the hope of getting a commis- 
sion in the Austrian service. In this also he 
was unsuccessfnl, hut he determined to see 
war, and served as a volunteer with the Rus- 
sian army in the campaign of 1772 against 
the Turks, when, in the words of Romanzow, 
the Russian general, ^ he distinguished him- 
self by a truly British courage.’ Bas father 
then used his infiuence to get him a diplo- 
matic appointment, and in 1773, when but 
one-and-twenty, he was appointed minister 
plenipotentiary at Munich, and in 1775 repre- 
sentative of the kingdom of Hanover at the 
diet of Ratishon as well. He threw up this 
post in 1776 and returned to England, when 
Ms father and brother exerted themselves on 
Ms behalf, and in April 1777 he was sent to 
Berlin as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to the court oi Prussia. No- 
thing of great importance happened during 
Ms stay at Berlin, hut he was recognised as 
an able diplomatist, and in 1782 he was 
transferred to Copenhagen. He remained in 
Denmark for nine years, years of great im- 
portance in the history of Denmark, and 
wMch finally established Elliot’s reputation 
as a diplomatist. He had every need to ex- 
ercise Ms powers, for the Ring of Denmark, 
in spite of Ms relationsMp to George IH, was 
by no means well disposed towards England, 
and it was with difficulty that Elliot could 
■cany out Pitks policy of keeping Denmark 
in a close political relation with England, in 
order to counteract the growing power of 
Russia in the Baltic. In 1791 he was re- 
called from Copenhagen, and sent on a most 
secret mission to Paris, of wMch the details 
have been hitherto unpublished, hut wMch 


was almost certainly intended to win over 
the support of IMiraheau, then the leading' 
statesman of the French assembly, who was 
an old and intimate friend, and a frequent 
correspondent of Elliot. After tMs secret 
mission he was sent as minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Dresden, and remained at the 
court of Saxony until 1803, when he was 
transferred to Naples. At his new post he 
struck up a warm friendsMp with the queen, 
the sister of Marie Antoinette, and former 
friend of Lady Hamilton, and came so far 
imder her infiuence that he angrily forbade Sir 
J ames Henry Craig [q. v. ], wbo was sent to 
Naples at the head of an English army, to 
leave Italy, and ordered Mm to defend" the 
Neapolitan dominions in Italy. Craig wisely 
refused, and took Ms army to Sicily, whither 
the king and queen of Naples speedily fled, 
and Elliot was recalled from Ms post. The 
government decided not to employ Mm agam 
in diplomacy after tMs behaviour, hut they 
could not neglect the brother of the powerftil 
and influential Earl of Minto, and in 1809 
he was appointed governor of the Leeward 
Islands. He returned to England in 1813, 
and in 1814 was sworn of the privy council, 
and made governor of Madras. NotMng of 
importance happened during Ms term of office 
in India, wMch lasted until 1820. He after- 
wards lived in retfrement until his death on 
10 Dec. 1830. He was buried in W estminster 
Abbey. BDis son, Sir Charles, is separately 
noticed. 

plemoir of the Bight Hon. Hugh Elliot, by 
the Countess of Minto, 1868.1 H. M. S. 

ELLIOT, JANE or JHkN (1727-1805), 
poet, thii*d daughter of Sir Gilhert Elliot, 
second baronet of Minto [q, v.], was bom in 
1727, at Minto House, the fanuly seat in 
Teviotdale. It is said that she early gave 
evidence of nnnsual penetration and sagacity, 
and that her father, lord justice clerk of Scot- 
land, took a pride in her criticisms on Ms law 
papers. Once, when she was about nineteen, 
she displayed much strength of character and 
presence of mind, by entertaining with grace- 
ful courtesy a party of Jacobites in search of 
her father as an obnoxious whig. He had had 
time to escape to the neighhonrmg crags and 
conceal himself, and the behaviour of Ms 
daughter completely outwitted his pursuers, 
who withdrew without accomplishing the 
object of their mission. Sir Gilbert was him- 
self a man of literary tastes. Besides Jane 
there was another poetical member of the 
family, her brother Gilhert [q. v.] whose 
graceful pastoral, ‘ My sheep I neglected,’ is 
honourab'y mentioned in the ^Lay of the 
Last hlinstrel.’ It was Gilhert who is said 
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to liave suggested to Jane tlie subject of her 
exquisite ballad ^The Flowers of tbe Forest.’ 
The story goes that as they were driviiig 
home in the family coach one evening in 1756, 
they talked of Flodden, and Grilbert wagered 
^a pair of gloves or a set of ribbons’ against 
his sister’s chances as a writer of a successful 
ballad on the subject. After this there was 
silence, and by the time the journey wms 
ended the rough draft of the song was ready. 
When presently it was published anony- 
mously, and with the most sacred silence on 
the part of the writer herself and of her 
friends as to authorship, it won instant suc- 
cess. With the recent example of ‘ Hardy- 
knute ’ before them, and in consideration of 
the quaint pathos and the touching and re- 
mote allusions of the ballad, readers were at 
first inclined to believe that Miss Elliot’s 
^ Flowers of the Forest ’ was a genuine relic 
of the past, suddenly and in some miraculous 
way restored in its perfection. iSTor is this 
to be wondered at, for no ballad in the lan- 
guage is more remarkable for its dramatic 
propriety and its exhaustive delineation of 
its theme. 

Within a few years after 1756 many changes 
took place in the family of Minto. Sir Gil- 
bert himself died, and was succeeded by his 
son Gilbert ; other sons were making their 
way in the world : and Jane Elliot with her 
mother and sisters left their home and settled 
in Edinburgh. One glimpse of the ladies in 
their city home may be taken from Lady 
Elliot Murrav’s ^ Memoirs.’ She visited her 

ft' 

relatives in 1772, and found the ^ misses,’ she 
says, especially the elder ones, becoming ^ per- 
fect beldames in that small society.’ Mani- 
festly there was very slight chance of sym- 
pathy between the mutually excludmg cha- 
racters suggested by this criticism. Accord- 
ing to those who knew her best Jane Elliot 
was possessed of a certain aristocratic dignity, 
which would render her, together with her 
rare intellectual resources, comparatively in- 
different to the mere superficial ghtter and 
bustle of social life. After her mother and 
sisters had died, and she lived alone in the 
house in Brown Square, Edinburgh, while 
cautiously coming forward with the fashions, 
she was slow to break with the past, and was 
prone to condemn the novelties following in 
the wake of the French revolution. She is 
said to have been the last woman in Edin- 
burgh to make regular use of her own sedan- 
chair. Having lived in the city from 1782 
to 1804, IMiss Elhot spent her last days amid 
the scenes of her childhood, and she died 
either at Minto House or at Mount Teviot, 
the residence of her younger brother, Admi- 
ral John Elliot [q, v.], 29 March 1805. 


Jane Elliot is not known to have written 
any other poem than the ^ Flowers of the 
Forest.' Burns was one of the first to insist 
that this ballad was a modern composition 
and when Sir Walter Scott wrote his ^Bor- 
der Minstrelsy ’ he inserted it (in 1803) as 
^ hy a lady of family in Koxbm'ghshire.’ To- 
gether with Scott, Eamsay of Ochtertyie 
and Dr. Somerville share the credit of dis- 
covering the authorship of the famous ballad. 

[Tytler and Watson’s Songstresses of Scotland,, 
vol. i. ; W. E. Carre’s Border Memories ; Profes- 
sor Veiteh’s History and Poetry of the Scottish 
Border ; Grant AVilson’s Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland, vol. i. ; Chambers’s Scottish Songs prior 
to Burns.] T. B. 

ELLIOT, JOHN (1725-1782), antiquary, 
was born in 1725 in the parish of St. John- 
suh-Castro, Lewes, the son of Ohadiah Elhot, 
proprietor of the brewery still existing in 
Fisher Street (Lowee, Worthies of Siissea\ 
p. 329). After learning his rudiments at 
Lewes grammar school he was articled to an 
attorney, and eventually secured a good prac- 
tice, though it would appear that in his earlier 
years his love for antiquities gave rise to much 
parental misgiving. "When free Horn parental 
restraint his business ]proved equally dis- 
tracting (Lee [Ditnv'AE'”, Hist, of Lewes and 
Brighthelmstone, 1795, 344), ^ and after he 

had taken unto himself a wife who was a pure 
regenerated methodist, the good woman’s 
anxiety for his spiritual welfare proved as 
great a hindrance to the antiquarian investi- 
gations as his father’s for his temporal pro- 
sperity ’ {ib.) Elliot, however, was able to 
maintain a regular correspondence with se- 
veral antiquaries of repute, more particularly 
with Dr. (afterwards Sir W^illiam) Burrell 
[q. v.], and with the Eev. John Wmt son [q. v.], 
author of the ‘ History of the Earls of W arren 
and Surrey.' To the former he bequeathed 
his ^manuscript collections of all sorts, hoimd 
or unbound, relative to Lewes or Sussex,' 
which were afterwards incorporated with 
Burrell’s manuscripts, now in the British Mu- 
seum, while to the latter he furnished much 
valuable information touching the feudal 
barony, as may be seen in the ^ History ' it- 
self (ed. 1782, ii. 245), and in J. G. Nichols’s, 
review in Nichols’s ^ Herald and Genealogist, 
vii.201,204,205,207. Elliot, who was elected 
a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 7 D^- 
1780 ([GoegtH,] List, of Members of Soc.Antiq* 
4to, 1798, p. 33), died suddenly in Southamp- 
ton Eow, Bloomsbury, 28 Eeb. 1782, aged 57 
{Gent. Mag. Hi. 150; JProbate Act Bodk^ 
P. 0. C., 1782), and desired ‘ to be buried m 
the vault in St. hlichael’s churchyard in 
Lewes with my father and mother.’ His wul,^ 
as ^of the Inner Temple, London, gentleman, 



dared 3 April 1770, witli codicil of 31 Oct. 
1770, was proved at London on 2 Marck 1782 
(rejistered in P. C. C., 127, Gostling-). By 
Lis wife, Margaret Coot of Berwick-npon- 
Tweed, wlio sinwived kim, ke left no issue. 
He had kronght together a choice antiquarian 
libraiy at his chambers in the Inner Temple, 
whieli he directed to he sold after his death. 
He never published any of his collections, 
nor contributed to ■ ArchEeologia.'’ Those of 
iiis manuscripts in the British Museum cata- 
iorrued separately are ^ Notes on Camden’s 
Britannia,” ’ Addit. MS. 5703; ^ Notes to 
a Itegister of Lewes/ Addit. MS. G351, f. 70 ; 
® Letters to Pev. Robert Austen [a Lewes 
antiquary], 1774, 177 Oj’ A-ddit. as. 0351, 
■if, d3, 50. '53. 

[Authorities cited in the text.] G-. G-. 

ELLIOT, JOHN (d. ISOS’), admiral, third 
■son of Sir Gilbert EUiot {d. 1766) [q. v.], 
brother of Sir Gilbert Elliot (1722-1777) 
]q. V.], and uncle of Gilbert Elliot, first earl 
of Minto [q.v.ljWas promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant on SO April 1756, and the fol- 
lowing year, 5 April 1757, was posted to the 
Royal JVilham . The appointment was merely 
nominal, but he was immediately transferred 
to the Hussar of 28 guns, which, during the 
latter part of 1757 and the summer of 1758, 
was attached to the grand fleet under Hawke 
and Anson. T o wards the end of 1 75 8 he com- 
misioned the ^Eolus, a 32-gun frigate then 
newly launched, and on 19 March 1759, while 
cruising on the south coast of Bretagne in 
company with the Isis of 50 guns, fell in with 
a squadron of four Trench frigates in charge 
of eonvov. The convov and two of the fri- 

«r 

.gates got cletir away, chased by the Isis ; the 
two others, Blonde and hlignonne, interposed 
to prevent the jEoIus following. After a 
sharp action the Mignonne was captured, but 
the Blonde made good her escape (Be±tso:s', 
ii. 347). During the year the ^Eolus con- 
tinued on the coast of France, under the 
orders of Sir Edward Hawke, and on 27 Dec. 
sailed from Quiberon Bay on a cruise, in 
company with the Intrepid of 64 guns. Bad 
weather came on ; the two ships separated ; 
the _Eolus, blown off shore, was unable to 
work up to the Isle Groix, the appointed 
rendezvous ; and, her provisions running 
short, she put into Einsale on 21 Jan. 1760 
in order to get a supply. ^ I purpose/ Elliot 
wrote to the admiralty, ^ returning off Isle 
Groix as soon as they can he completed, in 
farther execution of my orders.^ Continued 
bad weather and southerly gales, however, 
delayed the provisioning and prevented his 
sailing, so that he was still at Einsale on 
24 Feb., when he received a letter from the 


lord-lieutenant addressed to • The Captain or 
Commanding Officer of His Majesty’s ships 
of war at Kinsale,’ informing him of the pre- 
sence of M. Thurot’s squadron of three ships 
in Belfast Lough, and of their having landed 
a strong body of troops at Carrickfergns. It 
was a circular letter, a copy of which was 
sent express to all the ports on the chance of 
finding ships of war at some of them. None 
were stationed on the coast ; the ^Eolus was 
at Einsale solely by the accident of the 
weather ; so also were two other 32-gun fri- 
gates, the Pallas and Brilliant, which had 
sought shelter there a few days before. Tak- 
ing these two ships under his orders, Elliot 
immediately put to sea, and on the evening 
of the 26th made the entrance of Carriek- 
fergus, hut could not get in, the mnd being 
contrarv and verv bad weather.’ Thurot, on 
his side, having failed in his contemplated 
dash at Belfast, had re-embarked his men on 
the 25th, but was detained hy the same had 
weather, and did not weffib till midniarht of 
the 2 4 th. According to Elliot's official letter, 
dated in Ramsay Bay on 29 Feh. 1760 : ‘ On 
the 28th at four in the morning we got sight 
of them and gave chase. At nine I got up 
alongside their commodore off the Isle of 
Mann ; and in a few minutes after, the ac- 
tion became general and lasted about an 
hour and a half, when they all thi^ee struck 
their colours.’ Thurot s presence on the coast 
had caused so much alarm that the news of 
his capture and death gave rise to excessive 
and undignified rejoicing. The action, credit- 
able enough in itself, was almost absurdly 
magnified by popular report, to such an ex- 
tent, indeed, that even forty-four years after, 
Nelson, writing to Lord Minto and speaking 
of Elliot, said : ^ His action with Thnrot will 
stand the test with any of our modem vic- 
tories ’ (Nicolas, Nelson Despatches, v. 366), 
In point of fact, the French force, though 
nominally superior, was disintegrated hy dis- 
aflection, mutiny, and sickness. The ships, 
too, had been severely strained hy the long 
persistent had weather to which they had 
been exposed, and many of their guns had 
been struck below. 

On 7 March the ships and their prizes, 
having to some extent refitted in Ramsay 
Bay, sailed for Plymouth, but, meeting with 
' a southerly gale, again put into Kinsale, and 
finally arrived at Spithead on the 25th. After 
a short cruise on the coast of France, and the 
capture of a brig laden with naval stores, 
which was cut out from under the guns of a 
battery on Belle Isle, the -Eohis returned to 
Spithead. She was then ordered to he docked, 
and Elliot was meanwhile appointed to the 
Gosport of 40 guns, in which he convoyed 
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the Baltic trade as far as tlie Sound. On 
Eig return lie rejoined tlie -^Eolus, and '^as 
sent to Ills old cruising ground in the Bay 
of Biscay. In the spring of 1761 he again 
came to Spithead, bringing Tvith him a small 
privateer which he had captured off Cape 
Finisterre, He was then appointed to the 
Chichester of 70 guns, and sent out to the 
Mediterranean, where he remained till the 
peace. From 1764 to 1771 he successively 
commanded the Bellona, the Firme, and the 
Portland as guardships at Plymouth, and in 
April 1777 he commissioned the Trident of 
64 guns. On 22 April he was ordered to 
wear a broad pennant and to carry over to 
Korth America the commissioners appointed 
to negotiate with the revolted colonies. He 
arrived at Sandy Hook early in June, and 
for two months acted as second in command 
of the station, under Lord Howe. He 
then quitted the Trident and returned to 
England. Towards the end of 1779 he com- 
missioned the Edgar of 74 guns, one of the 
fleet which sailed on 29 Dec., under Sir George 
Podney, for the relief of Gibraltar. In the 
action off Cape St. Vincent on 16 Jan. 17S0 
the Edgar had a distinguished share; and 
after the relief of the Rock, and on the de- 
parture of the fleet, Elliot remained behind 
as senior naval officer, but returned to Eng- 
land a few months later, a ship of the Edgar’s 
size being found useless under the existing 
circumstances. Eor the next two years she 
formed part of the Channel fleet under Geary, 
Darby, or Howe, and on 12 Dec. 1781 was 
one of the small squadron with which Kem- 
penfelt effected his brilliant capture of French 
convoy, and, being the leading ship of the 
line as it passed the French rear, was for a 
time sharply engaged with the Triomphant 
[see KEMPiiNTELT, PacHLAEu]. In June 1782 
Elliot was removed into the Romney, and 
was under orders to go out to the V^est Indies, 
with a broad pennant, when peace was con- 
cluded. From 1786 to 1789 he was governor 
and commander-in-chief at Newfoundland, 
and during this time, on 24 Sept. 1787, was 
advanced to flag rank. On 21 Feb. 1790 he 
became a vice-admiral, and during the Spanish 
armament hoisted his flag in the Barfleur. 
On 16 April 1795 he attained the rank of 
admiral, but had no farther service. His 
health was much broken, and during his latter 
years he led a quiet country life at his seat 
in Roxburghshire, Mount Teviot, where he 
died on 20 Sept. 1808. 

_ [Charnock’s Biog. Nav. vii. 224 ; Naval Chro- 
nicle, is. 425; Beatson’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs ; 
Laughton’s Studies in Naval History, pp. 342- 
359; Official Letters in the Public Eecord 
Office.] j. K. L. 


ELLIOT or Sheleox, NATHANTFT 
(1705-1780), Jesuit, born 1 May 1705 en- 
tered the Society of Jesus in 1723 and was 
admitted to the profession of the four vows 
in 1741. He adopted the alias of Sheldon 
his aunt Mary Anne, daughter of John EUio/ 
esq., of Gatacre Park, Shropshire, heino- the 
wife of Ralph Sheldon, esq., of Beolev, tVor- 
CGstershire. In October 1748 he was ap- 
pointed rector of the college at St. Omer 
naving been pre^doiisly socius to the provin- 
cial, Henry Sheldon, his cousin ; and from 
1750 to 1762 he was rector of the English 
College at Rome. In 1766 he became rector 
of the Greater College, Bruges, and later in 
the same year he was nominated provincial 
of his order in England. V^hile holdino' this 
office he resided in the family of hlr. b7eviLl 
at Holt, Leicestershire, where he died on 
10 Oct. 1780. 

The ^ Occasional Letters on the Affairs of 
the Jesuits in Prance’ was collected and pub- 
lished under his direction, together with ‘The 
J udgment of the Bishops of France concern- 
ing the Doctrine, Government, Conduct, and 
Usefulness of the French Jesuits,’ London 
1763, 8vo. He was also the translator of 
Pinamonti’s treatise on ‘ The Cross in its 
True Light : or, the V'eight of Tribulation 
lessened,’ London, 1775, 12mo. 

[Foley’s Records, vii. 223 ; Oliver’s Collectanea 
S. J., p. 85 ; Gillow’s Bibl. Diet. ; Be Backer’s 
Bibl. des Ecrivains de la Compagnie de Jesus 
(1869), p. 1719.] T. C. 

ELLIOT, ROBERT (y7. 1822-1833), cap- 
tain in the royal navy and topographical 
draughtsman from 1822 to 1824, made a 
series of sketches, taken on the spot, of views 
in India, Canton, and the Red Sea. These 
were worked np by Samuel Prout, Clarkson 
Stanfield, and others into finished drawings, 
and were published in parts by Fisher & Co., 
appearing 1830-3, under the title, ‘ Views in 
the East, comprising India, Canton, and the 
Red Sea, wdth Historical and DescriptiveLet- 
terpress by Emma Roberts.’ 

[Arnold’s Library of the Fine Arts, i. 152; 
Nagler’sKiinstler-Lexikon; Universal Catalogue 
of Books on Art.] L. C. 

ELLIOT, SiE WALTER (1803-1887), 
Indian civil servant and archfeologist, born on 
IG Jan. 1803, was a son of James Elliot of 
Wolf elee, Roxburghshire, a member ofajimior 
branch of the old border family of Elliot of 
Lariston. His early education was conducted 
partly at private schools and partly at home 
under a private tutor. In 1818 he was sent to 
Hailey bury College, haying obtained a writer- 
ship in the service of the East India Company 
at Sladras. Reaching India in 1821, he was 
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appointed to the public service in 1823, first 
as assistant to the collector and magistrate of 
Salem, from vrhicli office he vras shortly after- 
wards transferred to the Southern 3Iahratta 
country, then administered hy the govern- 
ment of Madras. In the first year of his ser- 
Tice in that part of India he was present at 
the insurrection at Klttiir, when the political 
asent, Mr. Thacheray, and three officers of a 
troop of horse artillery sent thither to maintain 
order, and a large number of men, were killed j 
Elliot and Stevenson, a brother assistant, 
being made prisoners, and detained for several 
weeks in the hands of the insurgents at great 
peril of their lives. In the latter part of EUiofs 
service in the Southern Mahratta country that 
territory was annexed to the Bombay presi- 
dency, "and Elliot, in the ordinary course, 
would have been retransferred to a Madras 
district, but at the special request of Sir John 
Malcolm, then governor of Bombay, he was 
allowed to remain until he left India on fur- 
lough in 1833. Leaving Bombay on 11 Dec. 
in that year in company with Mr. Bohert 
Pringle of the Bombay civil service, EUiot 
returned to Europe by way of tbe Bed Sea, 
landing at Kosseir, and riding across the 
Egyptian desert to Thebes, whence, taking 
the Nile route as far as Cairo, he crossed into 
Palestine, and was present, in company with 
the Hon. Bohert Curzon, the author of ^ The 
Monasteries of the Levant,’ at the exhibition 
of the holy fire in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, when so many people were killed 
(CuEZOX, Monastey'ies of the Levant, ch. xvi.) 
After visiting Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, 
and Borne, he reached England on 5 May 
183t5. In the autumn of the following year 
he asrain embarked for India as private secre- 
tary "to his relative, Lord Elphinstone, who 
had been appointed governor of 3Iadras, and 
the remainder of his Indian service was spent 
in the Madras presidency. 

During the years immediately succeeding 
Lord Elphinstone’s retirement from the go- 
vernment, which took place in 1842, Elliot 
was employed upon the ordinary duties of 
a member of the hoard of revenue ; hut in 
184-5 he was deputed to investigate the con- 
dition of Guntur, one of the districts com- 
monly known as the Horthem Sirkars, where 
there had been a serious falling off" in the re- 
venue and a general impoverishment of the 
;3eople, caused, as Elliot's inquixies prored, 
oy the wasteful extravagance and extortion 
of the zemindars, and by the malversation 
of the native revenue officials. Elliot’s 
recommendations, involving, among other 
matters, a complete survey and reassessment 
of the district and the permanent resumption 
of the defaulting zemindaries, which had 
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been ahreadv sold for arrears of revenue and 

ft. 

bought in by the government, were sanc- 
tioned, although upon terms less hheral to 
the zemindars than Elliot had proposed ; 
and at the instance of the court' of directors, 
who pronounced a high encomium upon, his 
work at Guntur, he was appointed commis- 
sioner, with the powers of the hoard of revenue 
in all revenue matters, for the administration 
of the whole of the northern sirkars. In 
this res3onsible charge he remained until 
1854, when he was appointed a member of 
the council of the governor of Madras. He 
finally retired from the civil service, and left 
India earlv in 1860. 

As a member of council Elliot’s duties, 
though not more arduous, were of a more 
varied character than those which had de- 
volved upon him as a revenue officer. Besides 
the various- revenue questions which came 
before the government there were many sub- 
jects of great public interest with which he 
was eminently qualified to deal. Among 
these were the question of native education, 
and such matters as the relations of the 
British government in India with Christian 
missions on the one hand and with the re- 
ligions endowments of the Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans on the other hand. "VTith the 
natives he had throughout his service main- 
tained a free and friendly intercourse. Na- 
tive education was a subject to which he had 
long paid considerable attention. He had 
also been throughout his Indian life a cordial 
friend, and, in his private capacity, a gene- 
rous supporter of Christian missions. In con- 
nection with education he was a staunch 
advocate of the grant-in-aid system. Mffiile 
senior member of coimcil it devolved upon 
him, owing to the illness of the governor, 
Lord Harris, to preside on the occasion of 
the public reading at Madius of the queen’s 
proclamation issued on her majesty’s assump- 
tion of the direct government of Ind.ia. 

In addition to his labours as a public ser- 
vant Elhot devoted much time to investiga- 
tions into the archaeology and the natural his- 
tory ot India. At a verv earlv period of his 
residence in the Southern Mahratta country 
Elliot commenced his arch£eoIogical inquiries. 
"Working in concert with a young Brahman 
who was attached to his office, he mastered 
the archaic characters in which the old in- 
scriptions were written, and during the re- 
mainder of his life in India employed much of 
his leisure in deciphering and translating the 
inscriptions found by him in various parts of 
the countrv. In zooloar, ornithology, and 
botany he took the keenest interest. In 1837 
he published in the ^Journal of the Boyal 
. Asiatic Society’ a paper on - Hindu Inscrip- 
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tions ; ’ and from tliat time to the end of his 
life he Tvas a frequent contributor to one or 
other of the journals which deal with the ob- 
jects of his fayourite researches. The journals 
named at the foot of this article all contain 
contributions, some of them numerous contri- 
butions, from his pen, the results of accurate 
and intelligent observation, recorded in a 
clear and popular style. His most important 
work is his treatise on the coins of Southern 
India, published in 1885, when the author 
was in his eightv-third year, which forms 
part ii, of the third volume of the ‘ Interna- 
tional Isumismata Orientalia,’ and contains 
an interesting account of the ancient races 
and dynasties of Southern India, derived 
from the inscriptions and coins which have 
been discovered. A remarkable fact con- 
nected with this treatise, and with all Elliot’s 

t 

later compositions, is that when they were 
vuitten the author, who had been extremely 
near-sighted all his life, was all hut blind, 
latterly quite blind, and had to depend upon 
the pen of an amanuensis to commit them to 
paper, and upon the eyes of relatives and 
friends to correct the proofs. His collection 
of South Indian coins, about four hundred 
in number, and a collection of carved marbles 
belonging to a Buddhist tope at Amravati, 
which he made when residing in the Guntur 
district in 1845, are now deposited in the 
British Museum, v^here the marbles are placed 
on the walls facing, and on each side of, the 
grand staircase. 

^ During the last twenty-four years of his 
life Elliot resided principally at his house at 
Wolfelee, taking an active jpart in parochial 
and county business. At his house, which 
was quite a museum, he was always glad to 
receive and instruct persons who' were en- 
gaged in his favourite studies. He possessed 
a singularly calm and equable temper, and 
bore with unfailing patience and resignation 
a deprivation which to most men with his 
tastes and with his active mind would have 
been extremely trying. His intellectnal vigour 
remained undiminished literally to the last 
hour of his life. On the morning of the day 
of his death, 1 March 1887, he dictated and 
signed with his own hand a note to Dr. 
Pope, the eminent Tamil scholar, stating 
that on the previous day he had read (i.e. 
heard read) with much appreciation a notice 
of Dr. Pope’s forthcoming edition of the 
‘ Kurral/ and that, notwithstanding loss of 
sight and advancing years, his ^interest in 
orient alhterature continues unabated, ’and in- 
quiring whether his correspondent could sug- 
gest any method of utilising certain ^ disjecta 
firagmenta’ ^connected with Eraneis White 
Ellis [q. V.], which he had collected many 


years before. In the evening he died with 
little or no suffering. 

In recognition of his services in India Elhot 
was created in 1866 a K.C.S.I. In 1877 he 
was appointed a fellow of the Doyal Society 
and in 1878 he received from the nniverdtv 
of Edinburgh the degree of LL.D. He Ws 
a deputy-lieutenant and magistrate for Eox- 
hurghshire. In 1839 he was married at Malta 
to Maria Dorothea, daughter of Sir David 
Hlair, bait., of Blairquhan, Ayrshire, who 
survives him (1888), aud by whom he left 
thi*ee sons and two daughters. 

Elliot s pi incipal v riting's are contained in 
the following publications : ^ Indian Anti- 
Cjuary,’ vols. v. vi. vii. xii. xiv. xv. xvi. ; 
‘Madras Journal of Literature and Science,’ 
vols. vii. X. xi. xiii. xv. xix. xx. xxi. ; Moumal 
of the Ptoyal Asiatic Society,’ 1837; Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,’ 1851; ‘Flora 
Andhrica,' 1859 ; ‘Transactions of the Bota- 
nical Society,’ 1862, 1871 ; ‘ Berwickshire 
National Club Joui-nal,’ 1867, 1872, 1873 
1874, 1878, 1881, 1887; ‘ Transactions of 
the International CongTess of Prehistoric 
Archeology at Norwich,’ 1868 ; ‘Journal of 
the Ethnological Society,’ 1SC9, vol. i. ; ‘ De- 
port of the British Association,’ 1872; ‘Pro- 
ceedings of the Antiquarian Society of Scot- 
la]M,’ 1874, 1885; ‘Athenceum,’ 10 April 
1875 ; ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Societ}’,’ 
1880; ‘International Numismata Orientaha,’ 
vol. iii. pt. ii. 

[Obituary notice hy the present writer in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for July 
1887, based partly upon information contained 
in the Records of the Madras Government, and 
partly upon personal knowledge.] A. J. A. 

ELLIOTSON, JOHN (1791-1868], phy- 
sician, son of a chemist and druggist, was 
horn ill 1791 in London. He received his 
preliminary education as a private pupil of 
the rector of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. He 
then proceeded to Edinhiirgh, and subse- 
quently entered Jesus College, Cambridge. 
He attended the medical and surgical classes 
of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospital for three 
years, after which he was elected one of the 
assistants at Guy’s, which appointment he 
held for five years. In 1821 he graduated 
as M.D. At this time he exhibited consider- 
able fondness for the study of the action of 
medicines. This no doubt led to his thera- 
■peutical experiments at a later period, when 
ne frequently alarmed his colleagues at Hni- 
versity College Hospital hy administering 
to his patients extravagantly large doses of 
drugs usually considered as poisonous. His 
desire to he original led Elliotson into many 
eccentricities. In 1826 he discarded knee- 
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ireeclies and silk stockings, ^-hicb. were ilien ' 
tlie Grtbodox dress ol physicians, and be was 
one of tbe iirst to wear a beard in this country. 
In 1S31 be was appointed professor of tbe 
practice of medicine in tbe nniTersity of Lon- 
don ; in tbis position be distingnisbed bimself 
liv his lectures, which became at once exceed- 
inalx popular. To bis energy and persexerance 
tile estabbsbment of tbe University College 
Hospital was due, and be delivered in 1834 
some lectures there which firmly established 
his reputation as a teacher. In 1829, at the 
request of the jpresident of the Eoyal College ' 
of Physicians, be debvered before that body 
the “Lumley Lectures on the recent Im- 
provements in the Art of distinguishing tbe 
various Liseases of tbe Heart.’ These lec- 
tures were divided into thi*ee parts ; first, em- 
bracing diseases of the external membrane 
of the heart secondly, those of the internal 
membrane ; thirdly, those of the substance of 
the heart and tbe aorta. They were pub- 
lished in 1830, and about the same time 
Elliotson issued several expositions on in- 
teresting pathological facts. He also trans- 
lated BlumenhacUs Physiology,’ to which 
be added very copious and comprehensive 
notes. EHiotson was the founder of the 
Phrenological Society, of which he was the 
first president. HeVas also elected presi- 
dent of the Pioyal Hedical and Chirnrgical 
Socierv of London. At this time, 1837, 
Elliotson had estabbshed bis position as one 
of tbe ablest thinkers among tbe physicians 
of tbe metropolis. His ever active mind was ^ 
continually exercised on tbe new and often ' 
strange phenomena of tbe nervous system. 
Phrenology claimed much of his time and 
attention, and he professed to have esta- 
blished some facts in connection with its 
obscure phenomena. This led him to ex- 
amine the empirical conditions in connection 
with disease of the pseudo-science of Mesmer. 
He became an ardent student of mesmerism, 
and professed to have convinced himself of 
the substantial truth of the occult agency and 
of the abnormal phenomena produced h j the 
manipulations, which excited considerable 
very unhealthy interest in the minds of a 
large number of the public. The seajices at 
his house were largely attended by the 
fashionable classes, and results obtained by 
practising on epileptic patients and designing 
girls were received by them as miraculous. 
These exhibitions and tbe earnest expression 
of bis belief in tbe reality of mesmerism led 
to differences between Elliotson, tbe medical 
council of University College, and bis col- 
leagues in general, which compelled him to 
resign bis professorship in December 1838. 

During ]iis connection with hospital prac- 


tice Elliotson gave tbe first impulse to tbe 
advantages of clinical teaching, and be was 
tbe earliest to adopt tbe practice of auscul- 
tation, which be did with singular skill. 
In 1829 be became Liimleian lecturer, and 
two years later be became professor of clini- 
cal medicine in the then new university of 
London. He was also the first to use the 
stethoscope. He had now reached the zenith 
of his fame. He was without doubt the fore- 
most among the eminent physicians of tbe 
day, and his lectmes were regularly reported 
in the ^ Lancet,’ which added much to their 
popularitv and considerably increased his 
practice as a consuLtuig physician. 

In 1830 Elliotson published his ‘ Lumleian 
Lectures,’ and his Principles and Practice of 
Medicine ’ in 1839. Numerous papers were 
contributed bv him to the Oledical Times ’ 
and other professional journals. After tbe 
resignation of bis appointment in 1833 be 
only once appeared in bis official capacity 
as a medica’. teacber, being nominated tbe 
Harveian orator in 1846. 

Although EUiotson continued to practise 
mesmerism upon bis patients, be refrained 
from introducing tbe subject to any of those 
by whom he was largely consulted. His 
diagnosis of the nature of disease was as 
searching and as skilful as it bad ever been, 
and be prescribed with tbe greatest care and 
judgment tbe remedies best suited as cura- 
tive agents. But if tbe patient showed an 
interest in mesmerism, Elliotson at once gave 
full directions for producing tbe mesmeric 
coma, and was ready to recommend it as tbe 
only method by wbicb relief was to be ob- 
tained. 

For several years Elliotson continued the 
practice of mesmerism, and received at his 
house crowds, before whom the extravagant 
phenomena connecting mesmerism with phre- 
nology were exhibited. He established in 
1849 a mesmeric hospital, at which numerous 
cures were said to have been effected. Hot- 
wfitbstandiag the severity of the censures 
passed upon him for bis advocacy of mes- 
merism, tbe breath of slander never ventured 
to attack bis private character. Thackeray 
dedicated ^ Pendennis ’ to him (1850) in grati- 
tude for bis services, and he received a similar 
tribute fi-om Dickens (Foestee, Bkhens, ii. 
86). Among other things be started a 
magazine, devoted to records of tbe efiects 
produced by tbe practice of mesmerism, called 
the ^ Zoist.’" He continued it until tbe com- 
pletion of tbe thirteenth volume. 

His health faifing him Elbotson was under 
the necessity of seeking some repose. He 
found this as a member of tbe family of Dr. 
E. S. Symes, who was one of Ms pupils, and 
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ever Ms most devoted friend. Th-ere, passing 
tlirougli tke stages of decline, lie died on 
29 July 1808, in Davies Street, Berkeley 
Square," and was kuried in Mensal G-reen 
cemetery. 

[Cates’s Diet, of General Eiog.l SSI : "Walford’s 
Men of tke Time ; Lancet, 1868 ; Medical Times ; 
Zoist; personal knowledge.] R. H-t. 

ELLIOTT. [See also Eliot, Eliott, 
and Elliot.] 

ELLIOTT, CHARLOTTE (1789-1871), 
Lymn-writer, daugkter of Ckaiies Elliott, ky 
Eling, daughter of Henry Venn, sister of 
Henry Yenn Elliott [q.v.] and Edward Bishop 
Elliott [q. V.], was korn 17 March 1789. She 
showed literary talent, and in her youth wrote 
humorous verses. After a severe iUness in 
1821 she became a permanent invalid, and the 
influence of Cffisar Malan of Geneva, whose 
acquaintance she made in 1822, induced her 
to give up all secular pursuits. She wrote 
many religions poems, which appeared as 
Hymns for a Week,’ of which forty thou- 
sand copies "were sold ; ^ Honrs of Sorrow ’ 
(1840 and many later editions), and the ^ In- 
valid’s Hymn Book.’ The last, privately 
printed in 1834, included ‘Just as I am,’ a 
iiynm which has had extraordinary popu- 
larity, and been translated ‘ into almost 
every living language.’ She edited the 
‘ Christian Ptememhrancer Pocket-kook’ from 
1834 to 18o9, contrikuting many of ker own 
hymns. She lived with her father at Clap- 
ham, and then at Brighton. In 1845 she 
moved to Torquay, kut in 1857 returned to 
Brighton, where she remamed till her death, 
22 Sept. 1871. 

The Religious Tract Society has published 
^ Selections ’ fi*om her ooems with a memoir 
by her sister, Mrs. Bakington, and ‘ Leaves 
from unpublished Journals, Correspondence, 
and Hote-hooks.’ 

[Information from the family; Memoir as 
above ; Memoir by ‘ H. L. L.’ prefixed to an 
illustrated edition of ‘ Just as I am ’ (1885).] 

ELLIOTT, EBEYEZER (1781-1849), 
the corn-law rhymer, was born at the New 
Foundry, Maskorough, parish of Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, 17 March 1781. His father’s an- 
cestors were border raiders, ‘ thieves, neither 
Scotch nor English, who lived on the cattle 
they stole from both.’ His father, known as 
^ Devil Elliott, ’ was engaged in the iron trade, 
was in politics an extreme radical, and in re- 
ligion an nltra-Calvinist. His mother came 
from near Huddersfield, where from time im- 
memorial her ancestors had lived on their lot 
of freehold ground. Hex health was had, and 
made her life ‘one long sigh,’ Elhott was 


one of a family of eleven, of whom eio-ht 
reached mature life. Elliott was baptisedV 
Tommy Wright, a tinker, of the same rehgioii 
persuasion as the father. He was first edu- 
cated at a dame’s school, then under Joseph 
Ramshotham at Hollis school, where he was 
‘ taught to write and little more.’ Yarious 
changes of school foRowed. lu Ms sixth year 
he had the smaR-pox, which left Mm ‘fear- 
fully disfigured and six weeks bRnd,’ TMs 
increased a natimal timidity of disposition and 
fondness for solitude. About fourteen he 
began to read extensively on Ms own account. 
He kept tMs up, though early engaged in 
business, and from sixteen to twenty-three 
working for Ms father without any other 
pecuniary reward than a little pocket-money. 
In his leisure hours he studied botany, col- 
lected plants and flowrers, and was dehghtedat 
the appearance of ‘ a beautiful green snake 
about a yard long, wMch on the fine Sabbath 
mornings about ten o’clock seemed to expect 
me at tke top of Primrose Lane.’ His love 
of nature, he says, caused him ‘ to desert both 
alehouse and chapel.’ When seventeen he 
wrote Ms first poem, the ‘ Yernal Walk, ’dedi- 
cated to Miss Austen. Otherearlypieceswere 
‘ Second Nuptials ’ and ‘ Night, or the Legend 
of WharncRfle,’ which last was described 
with some justice by the ‘ Monthly Review’ 
as the ‘ Ne plus %dtra of German horror and 
bombast.’ His ‘ Tales of tke Night,’ including 
‘The Exile’ and ‘BotbweR,’ were of more 
merit, and brought him high commendation 
from Southey. Then foRowed at various in- 
tervals ‘ Love,’ ‘ The Letter,’ ‘ They met again,’ 

‘ Withered Wild Flowers,’ ‘ Spirits and Men.’ 
This last was an ‘ epic poem’ of the world 
before the flood, dedicated, ‘as evidence of 
my presumption and my despair,’ to James 
Montgomery the poet. There are occasional 
passages of genuine inspiration in all these 
ambitious poems, hut the turgid and pseudo- 
romantic also largely figure there. Imper- 
fections of education and a want of humour 
fully account for the defects. 

More practical and interesting, if more 
commonplace subjects, soon engaged Elliott a 
undivided attention. He had married at Ro- 
therham. His wife brought him a small for- 
tune. He invested it in the business, ‘ ahready 
bankrupt beyond redemption,’ in which Ms 
father had a share (Seahle, p. 93). The father 
had been aReady unfortunate in trading. His 
difficulties hastened Ms wife’s death, and he 
MmseR died soon after her. ERiott’s eiforts 
were unable to retrieve the fortunes of the 
firm. After some years of strenuous efibrt he 
lost every penny he had in the world, and was 
obliged to Rve for some time dependent on Ms 
wife’s sisters. His own misfortunes, as weR as 
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those of Ms parents, lie attributed to the ope- ! 
ration of the corn laws. In 1821 Ms wife’s | 
relatives raised a little money, and with this 
as capital be started in business in tbe iron 
trade in Sheffield. On tbe whole be was very 
prosperous for a number of years. Some days 
be made as much as 201. without leaving Ms 
counting-house, or even seeing tbe goods from 
wMcb be made tbe profits. His prosperity ’ 
attained its Mgbest point in 1837, when be 
ous'bt, be says, to have retired. He lost 
heavily after that for some time, but was able 
iioti\'itbstanding to settle up Ms business and 
leave Sheffield in 1842 with about 6,000^. 
His losses here were again, be thought, due 
to the manner in wMcb the corn laws im- 
peded bis efiorts. 

At Sheffield Elliott was most active in 
literature and pofitics, as well as in commerce. 
The bust of Shakespeare in Ms counting-house, 
tbe casts of Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon in 
Ms workshop typified tbe fact that be bad 
other interests besides money-maMng. He 
engaged in tbe reform agitation, but was 
disb-ppointed at what be thought the small 
results of tbe measure. He then engaged ac- 
tively in tbe chartist movement, and was 
present as delegate from Sheffield in tbe great 
public meeting held in Palace Yard, bVest- 
minster, in 1838. When O’Connor induced 
tbe chartists to repudiate tbe corn law repeal 
agitation, be withdrew from tbe chartist move- 
ment, for Ms hatred of tbe ^ bread tax’ was all 
through tbe deepest principle in bis life. He 
bebeved it bad caused bis father’s ruin, bis 
ownlosses and disappointments, both as work- 
man and capitalist ; it was ruimng tbe country, 
and would cause a terrible revolution. Thus 
all Ms efforts came to be directed to tbe repeal 
agitation. ^ Our labour, our skill, our profits, 
our hopes, our lives, our children’s souls are 
bread taxed,’ be exclaims. He scarcely spoke 
or wrote of anything besides tbe corn laws. 
My heart, be writes, 

. . . once soft as woman’s tears, is gnarled 

In tbe gloating on tbe ills I cannot cure. 

It was tMs state of mind that produced tbe 
^ Corn-law Hbymes ’ (1831), ^ Indignatio 
facit versus.’ They are couched in vigorous 
and direct language, and are full of grapMc 
phrases. Tbe bread tax has ^ its maw like 
tbe grave ; ’ tbe poacher ' feeds on partridge 
because bread is dear ; ’ bad government is 

Tbe deadly will that takes 
What labour ought to keep ; 

It is the deadly power that makes 
Bread dear and labour cheap. 

They are free from tbe straining after effect, 
and from tbe rhapsodies, commonplaces, and 
absurdities wMcn disfigure much of Elliott’s 


other poetry. Bepresenting tbe feelings of 
tbe opposers of tbe corn laws, tbe rhymes give 
us a truer idea of tbe fierce passion of tbe 
time than even tbe speeches of Cobden and 
Bright. Animated by somewhat of tbe same 
feelings as tbe Corn-law Hbyrnes’ are ^ Tbe 
Hanter,’ ‘ Tbe YYllage Patriarch ’ (1829), and 
^ Tbe Splendid Y'illage,’ all vividly describing 
bfe among tbe poor in England. Elliott also 
wrote ^ Eeronab, a drama : ’ a brief and some- 
what curious piece on Napoleon Bonaparte,, 
entitled ‘ Great Folks at Home,’ and a large 
number of miscellaneous poems, including 
‘ Ebjmed Hambies.’ After bis retirement from 
business in 1841 Elliott lived at Great Hough- 
ton, near Bamslev, where be was cbiefiv oe- 
cupied in literary pursuits. He died tbere^ 
having lived to see tbe bated ^ bread tax’" 
abolished, on 1 Dec. 1849, and was buried at 
Darfield Church. Y^ery shortly before Ms- 
death Ms daughter was maiiied to John at- 
kins, Ms biographer. Elliott bad a family of 
thirteen children, most of whom, together 
with bis wufe, survived him. Elliott was sl 
small, meek-looking man. Though engaged 
in many almost revoliitionaiy movements, 
and though once in danger of prosecutiony 
be was really consexvative by nature, and 
brought up two of bis sons as clergymen of 
tbe established church. It was only under 
a burning sense of injustice that be acted as 
be did. ^ My feelings,’ be says, ‘ have been 
hammered until they have become cold- 
short', and are apt to snap and fiy off in sar- 
casms.’ But except when roused be was good- 
natured and pleasant ; too much given, Ms 
friends thought, to say kind things to tbe 
many scribblers who in later days sent their 
verses to him. ^I do not like to give pain,’ 
be remarked; ^writing will do these poor 
devils no barm, but good, and save them from 
worse things.’ As a speaker, Elliott was 
practical and vigorous, though at times given 
to extravagant statements. A bronze statue^ 
by Burnard of London, subscribed for by tbe 
working men of Sheffield, was erected at a cost 
of 600/. in tbe market-place of that town, in 
1854, to the memory of Elliott. Landor wrote 
a fine ode on tbe occasion. Tbe statue was 
afterwards removed to TV' eston Park. 

[Watkins’s Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebe- 
nezer Elliott (1850); Searle’s Memoir of Ebe- 
nezer EUiott (1850); Early Autobiography in 
Atbenseum, 12 Jan. 1850 ; B. E. Leader’s Be- 
minisceuees of 01dSbeffield(lS76). Anewandre- 
vised edition of Elliott’s works, edited by bis son, 
Edwin Elliott, was published in 1876. Portraits 
are prefixed to Tab’s edition (Edinburgh, 1840), 
and an edition of tbe Splendid Village, &c., pub- 
lished in 1 8 3 3 . An interesting critique by Carlyle 
on tbe Corn-law Bhymes is included in Ms 
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Essays, and Professor Dowden has Trritten a feir 
lines about him in T. H. dVard's English Poets, 
iv. 49d-6 ; see also 1^'otes and Queries. 5th ser. 
iii. 146, 6th ser. iii. 488, 495 ; Sheffield Post 
Office Directory.] P. W-t. 

ELLIOTT, EDWARD BISHOP (1793- 
1875), divine, second son of Charles^ Elliott 
hy his second 'vdfe, Eling, daughter of Henry 
Tenn, and younger brother of Henry Y enn 
Elliott [q. V.], and of Charlotte Elliott [q.v.]? 
■^as born 84 Jidy 1793. He went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated as i 
third ‘senior optime’ in January 1816, and 
was elected to a fellowship in 1817. In the 
end of that year he joined his brother Henry 
at Rome, made a tour to Italy and Greece, 
and returned to England in the spring of 
1819. He wwote the Seatonian prize poems 
in 1821 and 1822. In 1824 he accepted the 
Aucarage of Tiixford, Nottinghamshire, in the 
gift of the college. In 1853 he received the 
prebend of Heyteshnry, Wiltshire, and be- 
came incumbent of St. Jylark’s Church, Brigh- 
ton, opened in 1849 by the exertions of his 
brother Henrv. He died 30 July 1875. He 
was twice married : (1) on 26 April 1826 to 
Mary, daughter of J. King of Torwood, Sus- 
sex, by whom he had four children : Edward 
King Elliott, rector of Worthing, Sussex; 
Henry Y enn (died young) ; Eugenia, married 
to Rev. A. Symge *, and Mary, married to Rev. 
Clement Cobb. (2) 1 Oct. I835 to Harriette, 
daughter of Sir Richard Steele, hart . , by whom 
he had three children : Emily Steele, Anna 
Maria, married to Rev. R. D. Monro, and 
Albert Augustus (d. 1883). Elliott was a 
member of the evangelical school, and was 
active in the discharge of his duties as a parish 
clergyman and as an advocate of missionary 
enterprise. He was specially interested in 
the study of prophecy. His chief work, the 
result of many years’ labour, appeared in 1844 
under the title, ‘ Horte Apocalypticae, or a 
Commentary on the Apoca Lypse Critical and 
Historical . . 3 vols. Sir James Stephen, 

referring to this work in his essay on the 
‘ Clapham Sect,’ calls it a ‘ book of profound 
leamincf, singular ingenuitv, and almost be- 
witching interest. It went through five edi- 
tions, and has been more than once abridged. 
Elliott’s interpretation agrees generally with 
that of the protestant commentators who iden- 
tify the papal power with Antichrist, and ex- 
pect the millennium to begin before the end 
of the nineteenth century. It led to several 
controversies with Dr. Candlish, Dr. Keith, 
and others. His other works, most of them 
bearing upon the interpretation of prophecy, 
are : 1. ‘ Sermons,” 1836. 2. ‘ The Question, 
^‘What is the Beast?” answered,’ 1838. 
3. / Yindicise Horarise ’ (letters to Dr. Keith), 


1848. 4. ‘ The Downfall of Despotism,’ &e., 
1853. o. ‘The Delusion of the Tractmian 
Clergy’ (upon the validity of orders), 1856. 

6. ‘ The Warburtonian Lectures from 1849 
to 1853,’ 1856. 7. ‘ Apocalypsis AKordiana ’ 
(upon Dean Alford’s views of the Apocalypse!. 

8. ‘Confirmation Lectures,’ 1865. 9." ‘Me- 
moir of the fifth Earl of Aberdeen,’ 1867. 

[Information from the family ; Christian Ob- 
server for October, 1875.] 

ELLIOTT, GRACE DALRYMPLE 
(1758 P-1S23), was the youngest daughter of 
HewDabymple, anEdinburgh advocate con- 
cerned in the great Douglas case, who was an 
LL.D. in 1771, and died in 1774. Her mother, 
on being left by her husband, had rejoined 
her parents, in whose house Grace was bom. 
She was educated in a Erench convent, was 
introduced by her father on her return into 
. Edinburgh society, and her beauty made such 
' an impression on Dr. (afterwards Sir) John 
Elliott [q. V.], an opulent physician, that he 
made her an offer of marriage, 1771. Though 
much her senior he was accepted. Elliott 
mixed in fashionable circles, and his young 
wife was not proof against their seductions. 
After repeated intrigues she eloped in 1774 
with Lord Y^alentia, upon which Elliott ob- 
tained a divorce with 12,000/. damages. Grace 
was then taken by her brother to a French 
convent, but seems to liave been brought back 
almost immediately by Lord Ckolmondeley, 
whose visit to Paris in November 1774 may 
have been made for that puipose. She be- 
came knovTi as ‘ Dolly the tall,’ and gave 
birth, probably about 1782, to a daughter, 
who was named Georgiana Augusta Frede- 
rica Seymour. The Prince of YY ales claimed 
the paternity, albeit Charles Y'indham and 
George Selwyn were thought to have pre- 
tensions, not to speak of Ckolmondeley 
himself, who appears to have represented to 
Horace Y^alnole that the child was his. 
The prince showed sTeat interest in the 
girl, but according to Raikes prohibited 
her on her marriage from quartering the 
royal arms with the sign of bastardy. The 
prince probably introduced Mrs. Elliott to 
the Duke of Orleans (Egalite), who was 
in England for the third time in 1784, and 
about 1786 she settled at Paris. The death 
of Sir John Elliott (1786) may have givenher 
greater freedom of action, and she received, 
or continued to receive, 200/. from his estate, 
besides haying a handsome allowance from 
the Prince of YYales. Her daughter, brought 
up in the Cholmondeley family, and married 
from their house in 1808 to Lord Charles 
Bentinck at Chester, is said to have paid 
her several visits in Paris and to have been 
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noticed bvilarie Antoinette. An anonymous 1 
tourist of 17S8 speaks of Mrs. Emott as/ an ; 
occasional solace ’ of Orleans. She remained 1 

in France all throiigli the revolntion, and ! 
in 1S59 her granddaughter, Georgiana Au- 
mista Frederica Bentinck (1S11-1S83), only 
child of Lady Charles, _ who had died in 1813, 
odered, against the wish of her family, first 
TO the British iMnseiim and then to the late 
Mr. Pdchard Bentley, a mannscri;pt entitled 
^ Journal of mv Life during the hrench B.e- 
Tolution.^ It was stated to haye been written 
about ISOl, on Mrs. Elliott’s return to Eng- 
land, for the perusal of George III, to whom 
Sir Bawd Dundas had spoken of her experi- 
ences, and Miss Bentinck produced as con- 
firmation of its authenticity her grandmother’s 
miniature hy Cosway, as also Orleans’s minia- 
ture on a snuff-hox presented hy him to Mrs. 
Elliott. The manuscript was published hy 
3Ir. Bentley without alteration, except diyi- 
sion into chapters and paragraphs, and the 
insertion of a short summary of Mrs. EBiotf s 
life before and after the reyolution, appa- 
rently based on Miss Bentinck’s recollections 
of her grandmother’s conyersation or on hear- 
say. The lapse of time may haye impaired ! 
these recollections, but when we find equal j 
inaccuracies in the journal itself it is difficult ^ 
to acquit Mrs. Elliott of habitually embel- 
lishing her stories. Her yery title is a mis- ; 
nomer, for the work is confessedly a narrative 
written seven or eight years after the ex- 
periences it relates. She is not indeed directly ^ 
responsible for the statement that she was 1 
bom about 1765, which would make her nine 
years of age when divorced, nor for the sug- 
gestion that Bonaparte offered her marriage. 
She professes, however, to have been in four 
Paris prisons, whereas her name is not on the 
register of any of them. She describes as the 
most heartrending scene she ever witnessed 
the parting at the Carmelites of Custine and 
his wife, whereas Custine was never at the 
Carmelites, and his wife was not arrested 
tin two months after his execution. This 
and other inaccurate stories were perhaps bor- 
rowed from a Mrs. Meyler or Miglia, the 
English widow of an Italian, who was really 
in capti\ity with Beauharnais, Josephine, 
and Santerre. Possibly this Mrs. Miglia was 
herself as imaginative as her friend. But 
Mrs. Elliott can be confronted not only by 
facts and dates hut by her own testimony. 
She gives a highly piquant account of her 
imprisonment in the same room at Yersailles 
with the octogenarian Dr. Gem, Hnskisson's 
great-uncle, whom, she represents as extremely 
self-possessed, going to bed (for want of can- 
dles) at seven, getting up at four to read 
Locke or Helvetius (in the dark?), and 


waking her at seven to try and argue her 
into scepticism. Yow in 1796 she told Lord 
Malmesbury that Gem cried the whole time- 
and was terrified to death, while Gem in his* 
turn spoke to Mahneshury and Swinburne of 
his felnw-prisoner and her dogs, of which the 
lady says nothing. Mevertheless the book is 
very entertaining, and undoubtedly contains 
much that is true. She may be assumed to 
be correct when she alleges that she went to 
Brussels in 1790 to promote Orleans's preten- 
sions to the dukedom of Brabant, and again 
later on with a message from Marie Antoi- 
nette to Monsieur (Louis XYIII). The ad- 
dendum states that on her return to England 
the Prince of Y^ales was again enamoured of 
her, that she went back to France in 1S14, and 
that in order to remain there she had to adopt 
a native, whereupon she selected the daughter 
of Orleans’s English groom, born on French 
I soil. This adoption, with its flimsy legal 
pretext, bears a suspicious resemblance tO‘ 

I Madame de Genlis’s adoption of Hermione, 

! and we know that Orleans taught his mis- 
1 tresses the art of fabricating pedigrees for 
their children. Mrs. Elliott spent the last 
two years of her life at Yille d’Avi’ay, near 
Sevres, where she lodged with the mayor, 
Dupuis. She died there 16 May 18fi3. The 
register, written by an illiterate hand, styles 
her Georgette instead of Grace, and gives her 
age as sixtv-three. 

[Journal of my Life, &c. ; P. Bentley’s Letter 
in the Times, 28 Jan. 1859 ; H. JValpole’s Let- 
ters ; Journal of Thomas Raikes ; Diaries of Lord 
Malmesbury ; Yille d’Avray Register.] J. G. A. 

ELLIOTT, HENRY YENN (1792-1865),^ 
divine, born 17 Jan. 1792, was the son of 
Charles Elliott of Grove House, Clapham, by 
his second wife, Eling, daughter of Henry 
Yenn, the well-knovui vicar of Huddersfield. 

I Charles Elliott had eight children by his 
second marriage ; Henry Yenn was his eldest 
son and fourth child; other children were 
Charlotte Elliott [q. v.] and Edward Bishop 
Elliott [q. T.] Henry Yenn was sent to 
' school, under a Mr. Elwell of Hammersmith, 
when eight years old. In January 1809 he 
was transferred to the Rev. H. Jowett of 
Little Dunham, N orfolk. He went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in October 1810 ; became 
a scholar of his college in 1811 ; and gra- 
duated as fourteenth wrangler in 1814, win- 
nirior also the secoud chancellor’s medal. He 
wa^ elected to a fellowship of Trinity in 
October 1816. He had sufl'ered from over- 
work, and in July 1817 set out to recover his 
health by a foreign tour, which extended to- 
Greece, Constantinople, and Jerusalem, a 
I journey attended with some risk in those 
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days. In August 1820 he xeturned to Eug- 
land. He resided for a time at Cambridge, 
and u^as ordained deacon in I^^'oy ember 1823 
and priest in June 1824. After holding the 
4 ;uracy of Ampton, Suffolk, for two years, he 
returned to Cambridge inl825. His father had 
nowmoved to Westfield Lodge, Brighton, and 
soon afterwards built the proprietary chapel 
of St. Mary’s in that town. It was conse- 
crated 18 Jan. lS2r. Elliott was appointed 
the first preacher, and inherited the property 
upon his father’s death, 15 Oct. 1832. Eor 
a few years previous to 1832 Elliott held 
also the priory of St. John’s, Wilton, near 
Salisbury. He took pupils for a time, among 
whom were Sir Edward Eowell Buxton and 
the sons of Lord Aberdeen, He was after- 
wards fully occupied by his various duties. 
In 1832 he made proposals for the foundation 
of a school for the daughters of poor clergy- 
men, in imitation of the school founded by 
his friend Cams Wilson at Cowan’s Bridge, 
Yorkshire, in 1823. The school was opened 
as St. Mary’s Hall on 1 Aug. 1836. Elliott 
himself gave liberal donations, many of them 
anonymously, and during the rest of his life 
took an active part in its management. In 
September 1849 the new church of St. Mark’s, 
intended to provide for the district of Hemp 
Town and St. Mary’s Hall, was opened, after 
many obstacles had been overcome by Elliott’s 
energy and liberality. Elliott took a promi- 
nent part in providing for the religious needs 
ef Bright on, then rapidly developing. He was 
a sincere evangelical, and especially anxious 
for the strict observance of Sunday. In 1852 
he spoke at a public meeting against the 
proposal for opening the Crystal Palace on 
Sundays, and his remarks were taken to 
amount to a charge of venality against the 
^ Times ’ for defending the measure. He re- 
pudiated the intention, but was severely 
censured for his rash language. 

On 31 Oct. 1833 Elliott married Julia, 
daughter of John Marshall of Hallsteads, 
mieswater. She was a lady of poetical 
talent, and some of her religious poems are 
given in Lord Selborne’s ^ Book of Praise.’ 
She died of scarlet fever on 3 Yov. 1841, 
her fifth child, Julius, having been horn on 
24 Oct. preceding. Her death was followed 
by those of his mother, 16 April 1843, his 
favourite sister, Mary, three months later, 
and his eldest son, Henry Venn, a very pro- 
mising lad, from the effects of a fall, on 
2 June 1848. His second son, Charles Alfred, 
is now a distinguished member of the Indian 
civil service. Julius Marshall, the third son, 
wasMUed on the Schreckhorn 27 July 1869. 
Elliott died at Brighton on 24 Jan. 1865. He 
left two daughters. 


His works consist of a number of separate 
sermons and a collection of hymns. 

[Life by Josiah Bateman, 1868.] 

ELLIOTT, JOHN, M.D. {fl. 1690), ad- 
herent of James II, was created M.B. of 
Cambridge by royal mandate in 1681 {Can- 
tabr. Gradmti, 1787, p. 129), and incor- 
porated on that degree at Oxford 11 July 
1683 (Wood, Fasti Oxon., ed. Bliss, ii. 388, 
who describes Elliott as a member of Cathel 
rine Hall, Cambridge). Having been con- 
stituted a fellow of the Koyal College of 
Physicians by the charter of James II, he 
was admitted as such 25 June 1687, and at 
the general election of officers for that year 
he was appointed censor. Elliott, who was 
one of the few admirers of James H, spoke 
openly of the Prince of Orange as a traitor 
and usurper. Eor puhlishiug and dispersing 
on 10 June 1689 what purported to be LA 
Declaration of His Most Sacred Majesty Xing 
James the Second, to all His Loving Sub- 
jects in the Kingdom of England,’ ^ given at 
Our Court in Dublin Castle the eighth dav of 
May 1689 in the fifth year of our reign,’ he, 
along with Sir Adam Blair, Captain Henry 
Vaughan, Captain Frederick Mole, and Eo- 
bert Gray, M.D., was impeached by the 
commons of high treason and other crimes 
and offences, and committed to Newgate 
{Co7nmons^ Joimials^ x. 195-6). After ap- 
pearing at the bar of the House of Lords, 
counsel were assigned him, and he was form- 
ally remanded, 4 July, to await his trial 
{Lordi Journals, xiv. 267). No trial, how- 
ever, took place. He was detained in cus- 
tody until 9 April 1G90, when, by giving bail 
to the^ amount of 10,000^., he regained his 
liberty {ih. xiv. 454, 456, 457). In the fol- 
lowing December his bail was, upon his peti- 
tion, ordered to he discharged. Elliott’s name 
does not appear on the college list for 1693. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phyg. (1878), i. 474-5; 
Lords’ Journals, xiv. 255-7, 264, 265, 266, 267, 
276, &c. ; Luttrell’s Eolation of State Affairs 
(1857), vols. i. ii. ; Cat. of College of Physicians 
in Brit. Mas.] G. G. 

ELLIOTT, Sib JOHN, M.D. (1736-1786), 
•physician, son of a writer to the signet, was 
horn in Edinburgh in 1736, and, after educa- 
tion under Nathaniel Jesse, became assistant 
to a London apothecary, and after a time 
sailed as surgeon to a privateer. Having 
obtained plenty of prize-money in this pr- 
vice, he d.etermined to become a physician, 
graduated M.D. at St. Andrews 6 Nov. 1/59, 
and was admitted a licentiate of the College 
of Physicians of London, 30 Sept. 1762. 
A brother Scot, Sir William Duncan, then 
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the long s pliysiciaiij gave Mm lielp, and he 
soon made a large income. In 1776 he was 
tnighted, was created a haronet '26 July 1778, 
and'hecame physician to the Prince of Wales. 
When attending the prince during an illness 
in 1786 Sir John Elliott told the queen that 
he had been preaching to the prince against 
intemperance as any bishop could have done;^ 
to which the queen replied, ' And probably 
with lihe success ’ (Dr. Lort to Bishop Percy, 
26 March 1786). On 19 Oct. 1771 he married 
Grace Daliymple [see Elliott, Gbace Dal- 
stitpleI, who ran away with LordYalentia 
in 1774.^ Elliott obtained 12,OOOZ. damages. 
He lived in Great Marlborough Street, Lon- 
don. He died, 7 Hov. 1786, at Brocket 
Hall, HertfordsMre, the seat of Ms friend 
Lord Melbourne. He was buried in the parish 
church of Bisho]DS Hatfield, and a tablet to 
Ms memory, with some lines by Jerningham 
on it, was put up by his uncle, Whlliam 
Davidson. He wrote ^ The Medical Pocket- 
Book, containing a short but plain account 
of the Symptoms, Causes, and Methods of 
Cure of the Diseases incident to the Hu- 
man Body,’ London, 1781. It is a series of 
alphabetically arranged notes. They are 
nearly all taken from books, and show him 
to have made few medical observations. He 
thought millipedes good for scrofula. He says 
that he drew up the notes for his own use in 
practice, and they prove that the stores of 
medical knowledge in Ms mind were small 
indeed. His other works are altogether com- 
pilations. They are : 1. Philosophical Ob- 
servations on the Senses of Vision and Hear- 
ing,’ 1780. 2, ‘ Essays on Physiological 

Subjects,’ 1780. 3. M4.ddress to the Public 
on a Subject of the utmost importance to 
Health,’ 17 80. 4. ‘ Fothergill’s W orks, with 
Life,’ 1781. 5. ‘ An Account of the Princi- 
pal hLneral Waters of Great BritaM and Ire- 
land," 1781. 6. Elements of the Branches 
of Natural Philosophy connected with Medi- 
cine,’ 1782. 

plunks Coll, of Phys. 1878, ii. 239 ; Worhs; 
Burlje’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies of 
England, ISSS, p. 181 ; Chitterbuck’s History of 
the County of Hertford, 1821, ii. 371 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. UlTLstrations, viii. 240—1 ; Notes and Queries, 
3rd sen s. 161-2.] N. M. 

ELLIOTT or ELLIOT, WILLIAM 
f 172 i -1706), engraver, born at Hampton 
Court in 1727, resided in London in Cburch 
Street, Soho, and produced some good land- 
scape^ engravings, remarkable for tbeir taste 
and Ms free and graceful handling of the point. 
Great expectations were formed of him, hut 
were frustrated by his early death in 1766, at 
the age of tMrty-nine. According to Strutt, 
he was a man ' of an amiable and benevolent 


disposition, and greatly beloved by all who 
knew Mm.’ His cMef engravings are the so- 
called ‘ View in the Environs of Maestrieht/ 
from the picture by A. Cuyp in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Bute; a W“iew of 
Tivoli’ (companion to the above), from the 
picture by Bosa da Tivoli, in the collection 
of John Hadley, esq. ; ^ The Flight into 
Egypt,’ aft er Poelemhnrg ; ‘ Kilganen Castle,’ 
after R. Wilson; ^Spring’ and ‘ Summer,’ 
after J. van Goyen; “'The Settiug Sun,’ and 
other landscapes, after J. Pillement; ^The 
Town and Harbour of Sauzon,’ after Series, 
and other landscapes after Gaspar Poussin, 
Paul Sandhy, and the Smiths oJ’ CMchester. 
In a series of engravings from drawings by 
Captain Hervey Smyth of events during the 
siege of Quebec by General Wolfe in 1759j,, 
Elliott engraved ‘A View of the Fall of 
Montmorenci and the Attack made by General 
Wolfe on the French Intrenchments near 
Beanport, 31 July 17 59.’ He exhibited some 
of Ms engravings at the Society of Artistsfrom 
1761 to 1766. 

[Strutt’s Diet, of Engravers ; Huber et Roost’s 
Manuel des Curieux et des Amateurs de TArt ; 
Le Blanc’s Manuel de rAmatenr d’Estampes; 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1880; Boydell’s 
and Sayer’s Catalogues.] L. C. 

ELLIOTT, WILLIAM (d. 1792), Eeu- 
tenant in the royal navy and marine painter, 
gained some repute from his paintings of the 
naval actions between 1780 and 1790. He 
first appears as an exMbitor in 1774 at the 
Free Society of Artists, with ‘ A Perspective 
View of the European Factory at Canton in 
OMna,’ and ‘ A View of the Green, &c. at Cal- 
cutta in Bengal.’ At the Royal Academy 
he first appears as an honorary exMbitor in 
1784 with ^ A Frigate and Cutter in Chase;’ 
to the same exhibition he subsequently con- 
tributed ^ The Fleet in Port Royal Har- 
bour, Jamaica, after the Action of 12 June 
1781’ (1785), Wiew of the City of Quebec’ 
(1786), ^ Breaking the French Line during 
Lord 'Rodney’s Action on 12 April 1782’ 
(1787), ‘ The Fire at Elingston, Jamaica, on 
3 Feb'. 1782’ (1788), ^The Action between 
H.M.S. Quebec and Le Survedlant ’ and ^ The 
Action between H.M.S. Serapis and Le Bon- 
homme ’ (1789). Elliott was a feUow of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists, and contri- 
buted seven pictures to their exhibition in 
1790, and six to that in 1791, in which year 
he was president of the society. There are 
two pictures of the English fleet by him in 
the royal collection at Hampton Court. 
Elliott (then captain) died at Leeds on 
21 July 1792. Some of Ms pictures were en- 
graved, includmg ^The Dreadful Situation 
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of tlie Halsewell, East Indiaman, 6 Jan. 1786/ 
Tvliicii lie engraTed in aquatint himself. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists^ 1760-1880; Catalogues of the Royal 
Academy, &c.; Ragler’sKiinstler-Lesikon ; Gent. 
Mag., 1792, Ixii. pt. ii. 8S6.] L. C. 

ELLIOTT, SiE WILLIAM HENRY 
(1792-1874), general, son of Captain John 
Elliott, R.N., one of the comrades of Captain 
Cooli in his second and third voyages, vras 
horn in 1792. He entered the army as _an 
ensign in the olst Ring’s Own light in- 
fantry on 0 Dec. 1809. In January 1811 the 
51st ‘joined Lord WeRingt on’s army^while 
encamped within the lines of Torres Yedras, 
andElliott’sfirst battle was Fuentesde Onoro. 
He was present at the capture of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo and of Badajoz, and at the battle of 
Salamanca, and was promoted heutenant on 
13 Aug. 1812. During the retreat from Bur- 
gos he acted as aide-de-camp to Colonel 
Mitchell, commanding the first 'brigade of the 
seventh division, and was wounded in con- 
veying despatches under fire. In June 1813 
he was appointed acting aide-de-camp to 
Major-general Inglis, and served with him 
at the battles of the Pyrenees, when he vras 
again wounded, and at the Nivelle and Orthes. 
lie was then appointed brigade-major to the 
first brigade, seventh division, in which capa- 
city he served until the end of the war. Elhott 
was next present with the 51st at the battle 
of AYaterloo, and he had charge of the scaling- 
ladders at the siege of Oambrai. He was pro- 
moted cautain on 9 Nov. 1820, Erom 1821 
to 1834 tie olst was stationed in the Ionian 
Islands, and ERiott, who never left his regi- 
ment, was promoted major on 12 July 1831. ■ 
On 27 June 1838 he was promoted lieutenant- ‘ 
colonel, and he commanded the 51st in Aus- ' 
tralia, Y an Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, and 
at Bangalore, until 1852. In that vear his 
regiment was ordered for service in the second 
Burmese war, and Elliott was detailed to com- 
mand the Madras brigade in the first cam- 
paign. hinder the superintendence of General 
Godwin, Elliott’s brigade led the way in the 
fierce fighting of 10, 11, and 12 April 1852, 
in which Rangoon was captured, and in the 
storm of the Shwe-Dagon pagoda on 14 April. 
In the second campaign, which began in Sep- 
tember 1852, Elliott again had command of 
a brigade, consisting of his own regiment and 
two battalions of Madras native infantry, and 
he co-operated successfully in the capture 
of Donabyu, the stronghold of the outlaw 
Myat-toou, who had but a short time before 
defeated CaptainLoch. For these services he 
received a medal and clasp, was made a C.B., 
and made commandant at Rangoon, "While 


there he discovered and suppressed on 20 Nov. 
1853 a plot which had for its aim the de- 
struction of all the English in Rangoon, and 
thus saved the city. In 1855 he gave up tlie 
colonelcy of the regiment which he had so 
long commanded, and on 20 Jan. 1857 he 
was promoted major-general. He never again 
went on active service, hut he was made a 
K.C.B. in 1862, and appointed colonel of the 
olst on 1 June in that year; he was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 27 July 1863, made a 
G.C.B. in 1870, and promoted general on 
25 Oct. 1871. He died at his house, 20 Cam- 
hridge Square, London, on 27 Feh. 1874. 

[lYheater’s Record of the Services of the olst 
Regiment ; Laurie’s Burmese Wars ; Annual Re- 
gister and London Gazettes for 1852-3 • Times 
3 March 1874.] H. M. S. * 

ELLIS, ANTHONY (1690-1761), bishop 
of St. David’s. [See Ellts.] 

ELLIS, ARTHUR AYRES (1830-1887 ), 
Greek Testament critic, son of Charles Ellis of 
Birmingham, was born in 1830 at Birmingham, 
and educated at Ring Edward’s School, under 
' Dr. Lee. He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, as a snbsizar in 1848, graduated as 
ninth in the first class of the classical tripos 
in 1852, was elected fellow in 1854, and took 
the degree of M.A. in 1855. He was or- 
dained somi afterwards, and filled the office of 
junior dean of his college, and that of divinity 
lecturer at Christ’s College. In 1860 he was 
presented by Trinity College to the vicarage 
of Stotfold in Bedfordshire, where he re- 
mained till his death on 22 March 1887. 
W’’hile resident in college he gave a great 
deal of attention to Bentley’s preparations for 
his edition of the Greek Testament, and in 
1862 he pubhshed at Cambridge tbe volume 
entitled ^ Bentleii Critica Sacra,’ which con- 
tains a considerable portion of Bentley’s notes 
extracted from his manuscripts in Trinity 
College Library, with the Abbe Rnlotta’s 
collation of the Yatican Codex (B), an edi- 
tion of the ^ Epistle to the Galatians,’ given 
as a specimen of Bentley’s intended editioHy 
and an account of his collations. 

[Personal knowledge.] H. R. L. 

ELLIS, Sir BARRCW" HELBERT 
(1823-1887), Anglo-Indian, horn in London 
24 Jan. 1823, was son of S. Helbert Ellis, a 
prominent member of the Jewish community 
in London, by his wife, Eanny, daughter of 
Samuel Lyons de Sjunons. Educated at 
University College School, he matriculated 
at London University in 1839 and went to 
Haileybnry. There he distinguished himself 
in all branches of study, and left in 1843 as 
senior student to enter the civil service of 
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Bombav. His first appointment in India ^ 
■was as "third assistant-collector and magis- ] 
trate of Ratnagiri : he promoted to the > 
post of second assistant in 1847, and in 1848 
■was made commissioner for investigating 
certain claims upon the Nizam’s government. ' 
In 1851 he arrived in Sindh as assistant-com- 
missioner, and from 1855 to 1857 vras in charge | 
of the offices of chief commissioner during the ; 
absence in England of Sir Bartle Frere. He ' 
Tvas made special commissioner for jagirs or 
alienated lands in the province before leaving 
Sindh in 185S. In 1859 he 'was collector and 
nia 2 :istrate at Broach, and, after serving as 
chief secretary of the Bombay government, 
vas nominated an additional member in 1868 
and an ordinary member in 1865 of the 
Bomhav council. Five vears later he Tvas 
promoted to the viceroy’s council. In 1875 he 
Tetiimed to England, and was made not only 
H.C.S.I. but a member of the Indian council 
in London. He retired in due course from 
the council, on whose deliberations he exerted 
much influence, in 1835. Ellis died at E viau- 
les-Bains, Savoy, on 20 June 1887, and was 
buried in the Jewish cemetery at "VVillesden, 
Middlesex, on 28 June following. He was 
an excellent revenue and settlement officer — 
'^one of the ablest revenue officers of the 
Bombav Presidencv,’ in the words of Sir 
George Birdwood. "While at Bombay Ellis 
was exceptionally popular with all classes of 
native Indians. He was at all times acces- 
sible to them, both in India and England, 
and the native ne'wspapers eulogised him uu- 
stimedly at the time of his death. He left a 
sum of 2,500/. in trust for the poor of Ratna- 
jiri. his first official charge. He was not 
married. On his retirement from India he 
took a prominent part in the affairs of the 
Jewish community of London, being vice- 
president of the Anglo- Jewish Association 
and of the Jews’ College, where a portrait has 
been placed. Ellis published a report on edu- 
cation in Sindh (Bombay, 1856), and edited 
George Stack’s ^ Dictionary of Sindhi and 
English’ ( Bombay, 1855). He was an active 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, which 
lie joined in 1876. He founded a prize in 
Bombay University, and a scholarship there 
was established in his honour in 1875. 

[Memoir by Sir George Birdwood in .Tournal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, new ser. sis. 688 ; 
Times, 24 June 1887; Allen’s Indian Mail, 
28 June 1887; Jewish Chronicle (London), 
24 June and 1 July 1887; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Times of India, 27 June 1887.] 

ELLIS, CHARLES AUGUSTUS, Lord 
Howard de W* albeit aitb Seaeord (1799- 
1868), diplomatist, elder son of Charles Rose 
Enis, M..P. [q. Y.], afterwards Lord Seaford, 
Tot. xvn. 




by Elizabeth Catherine Hervey,only daugh- 
ter of John Augustus, eldest son of Frede- 
rick Augustus Hervey, earl of Bristol and 
Bishop of Derry, was born on 5 June 1799. 
On S July 1803 he succeeded his great srrand- 
father, the Bishop of Derry, as Lord Howard 
de W'alden. This title represented an ancient 
barony by 'writ, created by Queen Elizabeth 
in 1597, which had passed to the Bishop of 
Derry as representative through females of 
the younger daughter of the third Earl of 
Suffolk, and it now again passed by the fe- 
male line to Charles Augustus Ellis, while 
the earldom of Bristol was inherited by the 
next male heir in the usual course. Lord 
Howard de W" alden was educated at Eton, 
and on 4 April 1817 he entered the army as 
an ensign and lieutenant in the Grenadier 
guards. Duriug the reductions in the strength 
of the army, made after the evacuation of 
France, Lord Howard de "W" alden was placed 
on half-pay on 25 Dec. 1818. He again en- 
tered the Grenadier guards on 6 Jan. 1820, 
hut on 3 Oct. 1822 he was promoted captain 
in the 8th regiment and placed on half-pay. 
He took his seat in the House of Lords in. 
1820, and Canning, when he came into power 
on the death of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
showed every disposition to assist the rela- 
tion of his dearest friend, George Ellis, and 
the son of one of his most trusted supporters, 
Charles Rose Ellis . In J uly 1824 Canning ap- 
pointed Lord Howard de W alden under-secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs, and in Janu- 
ary 1826 sent him as attache to Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay in his famous special mission to 
Rio de Janeiro. After his return from Brazil 
Lord Howard de Walden married, on 8 Nov. 
1828, Lady Lucy Cavendish-Bentinck, fourth 
daughter of William Henry, fourth duke of 
Portland. On 2 Oct. 1832 he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraor- 
dinary to the court of Stockholm, (In 22 Nov. 
1833 he was transferred in the same capacity 
to Lisbon. During the thirteen years in which 
he held this appointment Lord Howard de 
Walden made his reputation as a diplomatist. 
He took up his duties while the civil war 
between theMiguehtes and the Pedroites was 
still raging, and he remained to see more than 
one pronunciamiento in the streets of Lisbon 
and Oporto. The queen of Portugal and her 
advisers were greatly inclined to trust to the 
English minister, and his influence upon the 
Portuguese policy and the development of 
parliamentary government in that country is 
of the greatest im]3ortance in the internal 
history of Portugal during the ]3resent cen- 
tury. For his services to English diplomacy 
he was made a G.C.B. on 22 July 1838, and 
for his services to Portugal he was permitted 
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to receive and -vear tEe grand cross of the 
Portuguese order of the Tover and Sword in 
1S41. On 10 Dec. 1846 Lord Howard de 
l\"aldenj who in the July of the previous year 
had succeeded his father as second Lord Sea- ^ 
ford, was appointed minister plenipotentiary i 
nt Brussels, and he remained at that court in 
that capacity for more than twenty years, 
enjoying the friendship both of Leopold I and 
Leopold II of Belgium. He died on 29 Aug. 
1868 at his country chateau of Lesve, near 
Hamiir, leaving a family of six sons and two 
daughters. 

[Eoreign Office Lists; Poster's Peerage; obi- 
tuary notices in Times and Illustrated London 
Hews, 12 Sept. 1863.] H. M. S. 

ELLIS, CHAELES E03E, first Loed 
Seatoed (1771-1S45), was the second son of 
John Ellis, who was himself second son of 
George Ellis, sometime chief justice of Ja- 
maica, and descendant of Colonel John Ellis, 
who settledin that islandinl665, andfounded 
a family there. He was born on 19 Dec. 1771, 
and, having inherited a large est India pro- 
perty, entered the House of Commons in 
March 1793, when barely of age, as M.P. for 
Heytesbury. He was not a brilliant speaker, 
but through his cousin, George Ellis [q. v.], 
who was Canning’s intimate friend, he became 
acquainted with that statesman, of whom he 
remained a consistent follower until the end 
of his oarliamentarv career. In 1796 he was 
electee both for IV areham and Seaford, hut 
preferred to sit for the latter place, and on 
2 Aug. 1798 he married Elizabeth Catherine 
Clifton, only daughter and heiress of John, 
lord Hervey. About the same period he 
purchased the estate of Claremont in Surrey, 
where he exercised a large hospitality, and 
he was re-elected for Seaford in 1802." His 
wife died on 21 Jan. 1803, and on 8 July of 
that year Ms infant son, Charles Augustus 
Ellis, succeeded his maternal great-grand- 
father, Frederick Hervey, earl of Bristol and 
bishop of Derry, in the ancient barony of 
Howard cle VAlden (see Eostee, Feeraf/e), 
He lost his seat in 1806, but was elected for 
East Grinstead in 1807. He was re-elected 
for Seaford in 1S12, and continued to repre- 
sent that place until his elevation to the peer- 
age in 1S26. His importance in the House 
of Commons rested in his being the acloiow- 
ledged head of what was known as the West 
ludiaii interest, and Canning often found his 
assistance of great value to him, though his 
chosen intimate was George Ellis, who was 
one of the recognised wits of the time, and 
whose untimely death in 1815 was univer- 
sally lamented. In 1826 Canning was allowed 
to nominate a friend for a peerage, and he 


nominated Ellis, to the surprise of every one 
according to Greville, and he was aceordino-lv 
created Lord Seaford on 10 July 1826 
ford died on 1 J uly 1845 at Wood End near 
Chichester, and was succeeded in his neerao-,:. 
by his elder son, Lord Howard de wLden°a 
weU-known diplomatist. ’ 

[Gent. Mag. Oetoher 1845.] H. M. S 

ELLIS, CLEMENT (1630-1700), divine 
and poet; was born at the episcopal palace of 
Eose Castle, Carlisle, Cumberland, in 1630 
His father, Captain Philip Ellis, had been 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, under 
the tuition of Dr. Bamahy Potter, who, on 
being raised to the see of Carlisle in March 
1628, appointed Ms old pupil to be his 
steward. The bishop, who was godfather to 
Clement, died before the outbreak of the civil 
war, in January 1641-2, but Captain Ellis 
kept possession of Eose Castle for the kin^, 
and stood a siege for some considerable time! 
On the castle beingtakenhe was imprisoned 
for twenty-six weeks and lost most of his es- 
tate(Ch7 State Papers, Dorn. 1661-2, pp. 362 
621). Clement became a servitor of Queen s 
College, Oxford, in 1649, was afterwards a 
taberdar, and was elected a fellow in 1657 
{ih. 1656-7, pp. 23, 51, 242, 1657-8, pp. 201, 
216). He proceeded B. A. 2 Eeb. 1653, M.A. 
9 July 1656 (Wool), Fasti O.ron., ed. Bliss, 

^ ii. 1/5, 193). W^hile at Oxford he received 
several donations towards his subsistence, 
both before and after taking orders, from un- 
known hands, with anonymous letters in- 
forming him that those sums were in con- 
sideration of his father’s siifieriiigs, and to 
encourage Ms progress in his studies. After 
the Eestoration he had reason to believe that 
he owed these gifts to Jeremy Taylor and 
Henry Hammond, as part of the funds en- 
trusted to them for distribution among op- 
pressed loyalists (Woedswoeth, Christian 
Biography, 4th edit. iv. 358 ??). Ellis thought 
it necessary to welcome Charles in some 
wretched lines addressed ^To the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, on his happie and 
miraculous P^eturn to the Government of 
his Three (now) flourishing Kingdoms,’ foL, 
London, 1660, in which he frankly confessed 
himself to he ' much a better subject than a 
ooet.’ In 1661 he became domestic chap- 
-Mn to William, marquis (afterwards duke) 
of Newcastle ( Qal. State Papers^om. 1660-1, 
p. 502), by whom he was subsequently pre- 
sented to the rectory of Eiirkby-in-Ashfield, 
Nottinghamshire. In 1693 he was installed 
a prebendary of Southwell on the presenta- 
tion of Sharp, archbishop of York. EUis 
died 28 June 1700, aged 70. Before 1665 
he married Elizabeth, d.aughter of Sir Thomas 
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Remin^torL nf tlie East Itidingof Yorksliire, 
Et Triiom lie had four sons and one daughter. 
His wife died in July 1691. Some of Ellis’s 
religious writings, from their unaffected piety 
andEomelv Tigour of style, enjoyed in their 
dav considerable popularity. That hy which 
he'is still remembered is, * The Gentile Sin- 
ner, or EnH'land’s Brave Gentleman charac- 
terized in'll Letter to a Friend, both as he 
and as he should he,’ Svo, Oxford, 1660. 
Of this little work, which was written in a 
ftrtnight, seven editions were called for dar- 
ing the author's lifetime. Ellis wrote also : 
1 . Pice J iiventnti sacrum. An Elegy on the 
X^eatli of the most virtuous and hopeful young 
Gentleman, George Pitt, esq.,’ -'do, Oxford, 
165S. d. * Sermon [on Ps. exviii. dd, d-S, 
54’, nreached 59 May 1661, the Day of his 
Majesty's Birth and happy Restoration/ be- 
fore M’illiam, marquis of Newcastle, in Ms 
house of TVelbeck, 4to, Oxford, 1661. 3. ^ The 
Tanitv of Scoffina' : in a Letter to a Wittv 
Gentleman’ (anon.), 4to, London, 1674. 
4. ‘^Catechism, wherein the Learner is at 
once taught to rehearse and prove all the 
main Points of the Christian Religion,’ &c., 


against Popery/ foL, London, 1738, in voL 
iv. of the 1848 edition, Svo, and in vol, iii. 
of Cardwell’s Enchiridion/ Svo, 1837). 
15. ‘^Religion and Loyalty inseperahle. A 
Sermon j_on Prov. xxiv. Sl j preached at the 
assizes held at Nottingham, 5 Sept. 1690/ 
4to, London, 1691. 13. ‘ The Necessitv of 
serious Consideration and Speedy Repent- 
ance, as the only way to be safe, both living 
and dying,’ 8vo, London, 1691. 14. ^ The 

Folly of Atheism demonstrated to the capa- 
city of the most unlearned Reader/ Svo, 
London, 1695. 15. ‘ The Lambs of Christ 
fed with sincere Milk of the "W’ord, in a short 
Scripture CatecMsm,’ Svo, London, 1695. 
IG. ‘ The Christian Hearer’s first Lesson. A 
sermon [on 1 Cor. iii. 7] preached at St. 
Mary's Church in Nottingham, 4 Oct, 1694,’ 
4to, London, 1094. 17. ‘ The Sum of Chris- 
tianity/ 3rd edit., Svo, London, 1703 (re- 
printed in vol. i. of TTordsworth’s ‘‘'Christian 
Institutes/ Svo, 1839). IS. ^ Three Discourses 5 
one on the Parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(Luke xvi. 19-31] ; the second on that of 
the I^njust Steward [Luke xvi. 1-9", and the 
. _ , third on that of the Ten Tirgins [3latt. xxv. 

Svo, London, 1674. (Republished, with ad- 1-15 1. TYith a Preface, giving some accoun 
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ditions and a life of the author hy John 
Teneer, rector of St. Andrew’s, Chichester, 
Svo, irSS.I 5. ‘Christianity in short; or, 
the M ay to be a good Christian,’ 15mo, Lon- 
don (1685 ). 6. ‘ The Right Foundation of 
Quietness, Obedience, and Concord, dis- 
covered in two seasonable Discourses [on 
Prov. xix, 51, and on PhU. ii. 3], shewing 
1 1 } The Folly of Man’s Decrees. (5) The 
Stability of God’s Counsel. (3) The Prac- 
tice of true Humility,’ Svo, London, 1684. 
7. ‘ The Communicant’s Guide,’ 15mo, London, 
1685. 8. ^ Rest for the Heavy-Laden ; pro- 
mised ])v . . . Jesus Christ to all sincere 
believers, practically discoursed upon,’ 15mo, 
London, 1086. 9. ^ A Letter to a Friend, 

reflecting on some Passages in a Letter [by 
John Sergeant] to the D[ean] of P[aiil’s, i. e. 
Edward Stillingfleet] in answer to the argu- 
ing part' of his first Letter to Mr. G[ooden, 
which is signed E.S., i.e. Edward Stilling- 
fleet] ’ (anon.), 4to, London, 1687. 10. ‘The 
Reflect ers Defence of his Letter to a Friend 
[concerning the conference between Edward 
Stillingfleet and Peter Gooden] against the 
furious assaults of TIr. J[ohn] S[ergeant] in 
his second Catholic Letter. In four Dia- 
logues (between J. S., a Roman Catholick, 
and C., a Catholick Christian) ’ (anon.), 4to, 
London, 16SS. 11. ^The Protestant Re- 
solved ; or, a Discourse shewing the unrea- 
sonableness of his turning Roman Catholic 
for Salvation’ (anon.), 4to, London, 1688 
(reprinted in vol. i. of ‘A Preservative 


of the Author’s M’ritings and Life ’ (edited 
by Thomas Ellis, the son), Svo, London, 
1704. 19. ^The Self-Deceiver plainly dis- 
cover'd to himself, or the serions Christian 
instructed in Ms duty to God ... In some 
•private Conferences between a minister and 
his Parishioner,’ Svo, London, 1731. Ellis 
likewise compiled a grammar for the use of 
his children, entituled ‘ Magnum in Parvo, 
an English guide to the Latin Tongue.’ Ac- 
cording to Noble his portrait at the age of 
sixty-eight was prefixed to his ^ Three Dis- 
courses ’ { Continuation of Granger^ ii. 141; 
Geaxgee,, JBiog, Mist, of Mnglcmd^ find ed., 
iii. 599-300). 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iv 516—17; Ve- 
neer’s Life; Granger’s Letters, p. 133.] G. G. 

ELLIS, Rev. EDMUND (^. 1707). [See 
Elys.] 

ELLIS, EDM^EN" (1844-1878), musician, 
received his professional training from Ms 
father, and appeared when a hoy of seven 
as solo violinist at Cremome Gardens. He 
joined the orchestras of the Princess’s and 
AdelpM theatres, becoming general musical 
director at the AdelpM about 1867, and com- 
posing a great quantity of music suitable to 
the dramas given there. Ellis also did some 
good work with the hand of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Liverpool, wMther he had been sent 
for change of air. His health, however, did 
not improve, and he died aged 35, at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, 20 Oct. 1878. In a letter 
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to tie 'Era’ of 10 ICov. the same year, Charles 
Keade paid a cordial tribute to the^ memory of 
this ' dramatic musician and amiable man, 
recaUing to the mind of the playgoing public 
the yigiiant delicacy with which Ellis accom- 
panied a mised scene of action and dialogue. 
His published compositions consisted of se- 
lections for small orchestra from Elotow’s 
‘Alessandro Stradella,’ Thomas’s 'Caid, and 
Offenbach’s 'Belle Helene/ besides a few 
songs to words by Mr, Blanchard and others. 

[Athensenm, 1878, ii. 697; Era, 18/8, 41, 
2094; printed music in the British Museum 
Library; private information.] L. M. M. 

ELLIS, FRAHCIS WHYTE {d, 1819), 
orientalist, became a writer in the East India 
Company’s service at Madras in 1796. He 
was promoted to the ofidces of assistant-under 
secretary, deputy-secretary, and secretary to 
the hoard of revenue in 1798, 1801, and 
1802 respectively. In 1806 be was appointed 
judge of the ziUah of 3Iasulipatam ; in 1809 
col ector of land customs in the Madras pre- 
sidency, and in 1810 collector of Madras. 
He died at Ramnad of cholera on 10 March 
1819. Ellis made his reputation as a Tamil 
and Sanskrit scholar. About 1816 he printed 
at Madras a small portion of ' The Sacred 
Xiirral of Tiruvalluva-Nayandr,’ with an 
English translation and elaborate commen- 
tary (304 pp.) The Rev. Hr. G. IT. Pope, who 
issued a new edition of the ' Sacred Kurral’ in 
1886, and reprinted Ellis’s as well as Beschi’s 
versions, described Ellis as ' an oriental scholar 
of extraordinary ability.’ To the ' Asiatic 
Researches ’ (vol. xiv. Calcutta) Ellis con- 
tributed an accoimt of a large collection of 
Sanskrit manuscripts found at Pondicherry. 
These were shown to he compositions of Jesuit 
missionaries, who had embodied imder tbe 
title of 'Vedas ’ their religious doctrines and 
much legendary history in classical Sanskrit 
verse, with a view to palming them off on 
the natives of the Bekhan as the work of the 
Rishis and Munis, the inspired authors of their 
scriptures. According to Professor Wilson 
Ellis also wrote 'three valuable dissertations 
on the Tamil, Telugu, and Malayahm lan- 
guages.’ The Telugu dissertation was printed 
in A. D. OampbeR’s ' Telugu Grammar ’ 
(1816?). Manuscript notes survive to show 
that in early life Ellis tried to trace analogies 
between the South Indian and Hebrew lan- 
guages. Among his paj^ers is a marvellously 
skilful explanation of the Travancore inscrip- 
tion, the oldest specimen of the Tamil lan- 
guage in existence. 

Ellis was deeply interested in the history 
and social condition of the natives of India, 
and was an expert on both subjects. 'A 


reply [by ElHs] to the first seventeen ques- 
tions stated in a letter from the secretary to 
government in the revenue department, dked 
2 Aug. 1814, relative to Mirasi right,’ is one 
of the three treatises on Mirasi right printed 
by Charles Philip Brown [q. v.] in his volume 
on the subject issued in 1852. In 1828 Ellis 
drew np a paper entitled 'Desiderata and 
Enquiries connected with the Presidency of 
Madras,’ which was widely circulated after 
it had been translated into all the vernaculars. 

It dealt with the collection of information 
on all subjects, from 'language and litera- 
ture’ to arts, manufactures, and natural his- 
tory. Ellis left his papers — j^hilological and 
political — to Sir Walter Elliot, on whose 
death they passed to Dr. Pope. Dr. Pope 
has placed them in the Bodleian Library at 
I Oxford. 

[Prinsep’s Madras Civilians, 1886; Rev.G-. P. 
Pope’s Sacred Kurral, 1886; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
Prof. H. H. Wilson in Imp. Diet, of Biog.; 
Athenaeum, 1875, i. 489; information from, tie 
Rev. Dr. Pope of Oxford.] 

ELLIS, GEORGE (1753-1815), author, 
the only and posthumous son of George EUis 
(d. 1753), member of the house of assembly 
of St. George (Grenada, West Indies), by 
Susanna Charlotte, daughter of Samuel Long, 
member of the council of Jamaica, was born 
in 1753. He made bis d^bnt in literature as 
the author of some mock heroic couplets on 
Bath, its beauties and amusements, published 
anonymously in 1777, 4to. In 1778 appeared 
'Poetical Tales by Sir Gregory Gander,’ a 
12mo volume which was at once attributed to 
Ellis and had much vogue. Horace alpole 
calls the tales ' pretty verses ’ {Letter to the 
Earl of Strafford, 24 June 1783). Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, first earl of Minto, had ' never read 
anything so clever, so lively, and so light.’ 
Years afterwards Scott refers to them in_ the 
introduction to the fifth canto of j^Marmion,’ 
which is addressed to Ellis. In 1783 Horace 
, Walpole (nt supra) notes as a sign of the 
anglomania prevailing in Erance that Ellis 
was 'a favourite’ at Versailles. Ellis was 
one of the contributors to the ' Rolliad,’ and 
in particular is said to have written the 
severe attack on Pitt beginning ' Pert with- 
out fire, without experience sage,’ in the 
second number of the first part. In December 
1784 he accompanied Sir James Harris, after- 
wards Lord Malmesbury, on his mission to 
the Hague, and was employed by him in R- 
plomatic business, thus gaining an insight 
into the secret springs of the Dutch revolu- 
tion of 1785-7, of which he wrote a history, 
iDuhlished anonymously in 1789, and trans- 
lated by 'Monsieur/ afterwards Louis XVIH, 
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into Prencli. A ^ [Memoir of a Map of tlie 
Countries compreliended betireen tlie Black 
Sea and the Caspian/ pnblislied anonymously 
in 178S, lias also been ascribed to Ellis. In 1 790 
lie pnblisbed a volume of selections from our 
early poetical literature, entitled ^ Specimens 
of tbe Early Eng-lisb Poets/ wbich obtained 
a veE-merited reputation as one of tne most 
iudicions of sncb compilations. It was issued 
in an enlarged form, witk an bistorical sketch 
of the progress of English, poetry prefixed, in 
1501, and again in 1803, 3 vols. 8vo ; a foiutk 
edition appeared in 1811, a fifth in 1845, a 
sixth in 1851. In 1791 Ellis made a tour in 
Germany and Italy with Lord and Lady 
Malmesbury. He entered parliament in 1796 
as junior member for Seaford, one of the 
Cinque ports, his cousin, Charles Pose Ellis 
[q. T.~, afterwards Baron Seaford, being the 
senior member. He never spoke in the house, 
and did not stand for re-election. He accom- 
panied Lord Malmesbury to the conference 
at Lille in 1797, and wrote a long letter to 
Canning defending the English plenipoten- 
tiary's conduct of the negotiations. S.!ioi*tly 
after his return to England he was introduced 
to Pitt, and in concert with Canning founded 
the *' Anti- Jacobin.’ His connection with the 
‘PoUiad/ however, though condoned, was 
not forgotten, and once in Pitt’s presence he 
was pressed to give some account of it. He 
hesitated and showed some embarrassment, 
which Pitt promptly dispelled hy the urbane 
and gracious manner in which he turned to 
him with the words of Dido to ^Eneas: 
^ Immo age, et a prima die, hospes, origine 
nobis’ {jE/i. L 753). Ellis appears to have 
been a constant contributor to the L4.nti- 
Jacobin.’ He also edited in 1790, with a 
preface, notes, and appendix, Gregory Lewis 
IVay’s translations of select ‘EabLianx’ of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, taken 
from the collection of Legrand d’Aussv ; a 
second edition appeared in 1800, and a third 
ui_ 1815, 3 vols. 8vo. In 1801 he made the 
acquaintance of Scott, an acquaintance which 
soon ripened into an intimacy only termi- 
nated by death, A portion of the volumi- 
nous correspondence which passed between 
them will be found in Lockhart’s ^ Life of 
Scott,’ from which also we learn that on his 
visits to London Scott was accustomed to 
stay with Ellis at his house at Sunninghill, 
near Ascot. ^ Mr. Ellis/ says Scott, ‘ was 
the first converser I ever knew ; Ms patience 
and good breeding made me often asbamed 
of myself going olf at score upon some fa- 
vourite topic’ 59 Ang. 1826). In 

1805 Ellis published ^ Specimens of Early Eng- 
lish Pomances in Metre/ 3 vols. 8vo, a second 
edition of which appeared in 1811, 3 vols. 


cr. 8vo. The work was also edited by J. 0. 
HaUiweU, E.P.S., in 1848, Ellis wrote the 
review of the ^ Lady of the Lake ’ in the 
‘ Quarterly Peview/ May 1811. He began, 
but did not live to finish, an edition of the 
diary of Ms friend M illin.m "Windhaiii. The 
introductory sketch of Windham was, how- 
ever, complete, and will be found in Mrs. 
Henry Baring’s edition of the diary, published 
in 1866. Eiiis was a fellow of the Royal 
Society and of the Society of Antiquaries. 
His labours on the early poetical dramatic 
literature of England obtained for him the 
designation of the Tressan and the St. Palaye 
of England. He married on 10 Sept. 1800 
Anne, daughter of Sir Peter Parker, first 
baronet of Basin gboum, admiral of the fleet, 
and died without issue on 10 April 1815. 

[Burke’s Peerage (Hovard de Malden — family 
of Ellis) ; Lite and Letters of Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
first Earl of Minto, i. 189-90, 3S8-402 ; Lists 
of Members of Parliament tOificial Eeturn of) ; 
Diaries and Corresp. of the first Earl of Malmes- 
bury, iii. 429 et seq. ; Gent. Mag. IS 1,5, pt. i. 
p. 371 ; Brit. Mns. Cat.; Bond. Libr. Cat.] 

J. M. P. 

ELLI 3 , GEORGE JAMES WELBOPE 
AGAP-, first Bxeox Dower (1797-1833), 
was the only son of Henry W elbore Agar- 
EUis, second Tiscomit Clifden, by his wife, 
Lady Caroline Spencer, eldest daughter of 
George, third duke of Marlborough. He was 
bom in L'pper Brook Street, London, on 
14 Jan. 1797, and was sent as a town boy to 
Westminster School in 1811, but did not re- 
main there long. He afterwards went to 
CMist Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. on 27 June 1816, and M.A. on 21 April 
1819. At the general election in June ISIS, 
shortly after he had completed his twentv- 
first year, Agar-EUis was elected to parlia- 
ment as one of the members for the borough 
of Heytesbnry. In March 1820 he was re- 
turned for Seaford, and on 30 April 1822 he 
seconded Canning’s motion for leave to bring 
in a biP to relieve the Roman catholic peers 
from the disabilities then imposed upon them 
with regard to the right of sitting and voting 
in the House of Lords {Farl. Debates^ new 
ser. vii. 214). In a discussion on the esti- 
mates for the grant to the British Museum 
in July 1823 Agar-Ellis stated Ms intention 
of moving for a grant in the next session to 
he applied to the purchase of the Angerstein 
coPection of pictures, and towards the for- 
mation of a national gallery (ib. ix. 1359). 
The government, however, adopted his sug- 
gestion, and in the following year the col- 
lection was purchased for 60,000/. {ih. xi. 101). 
These pictures, which were tMrty-eight in. 
iiumher, were selected cMefly by Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence, and, together with those which 
had been presented by Sir G-. Beaumont, 
formed the nucleus of the collection now in 
Trafalgar Square. At the general election in 
June 18il6 ; Agar-EUis was returned for the 
borough of Ludgershall, and in March 1827 
spoke in the House of Commons in faTOur of 
the petition of the Roman catholic bishops of 
Ireland {ib. svi. 793-5). In July 1830 he was 
elected one of the members for Okehampton. 
Lpon Lord Grey becoming prime minister in 
the place of the Duke of W ehington, Agar- 
Ellis was sworn a member of the privy council 
on22 jSiov. 1830, and was appointed chief com- 
missioner of woods andforests by patent dated 
13 Dec. 1830. He was, ho'wever, compelled 
by ill-health to resign this office within two 
months of his appointment, and was suc- 
ceeded by Yiscount Duncannon on 11 Feb. 
1831. Agar-EUis was created Baron Dover 
in the peerage of the United Iviugdom on 
20 June 1831, and died at Dover House, 
YvTiitehall, on 10 July 1833, in his thirty- 
seventh year. He was buried in the family 
vault in St. Mary’s Church, Twickenham, on 
the 17th of the same month. Though he did 
not take a very conspicuous part in the de- 
bates on the great political questions of the 
day, he was a consistent supporter of liberal 
principles, as well as an earnest advocate of 
everything which tended to the improvement 
of the people. He was a generous patron of 
the fine arts, and formed a valuable collec- 
tion of paintings by Enghsh artists. In the 
review of his edition of Walpole^s ^Letters’ 
Macaulay wrote : ^ The editing of these vo- 
lumes was the last of the useful and modest 
services rendered to literature by a nobleman 
of amiable manners, of untarnished pubhc 
and private character, and of cultivated mind’ 
(Edinburgh Eeview, October 1833, p. 227). 

He was a trustee of the British Museum 
and of the Isational Gallery, a commissioner 
of the public records, and a member of seve- 
ral learned societies. In 1832, upon the re- 
signation of Thomas Burgess [q. v.], the bishop 
of Salisbury, Dover was elected president of 
the Royal Society of Literature. He married 
at Chiswick, on 7 March 1822, Lady Geor- 
giana Howard, second daughter of George, 
sixth earl of Carlisle, bv w*hom he had four 
sons and three daughters. His widow sur- 
vived him many years, and died, aged 55, on 
17 March 1860. He was succeeded in the 
barony of Dover by his eldest son, Henry, 
who, upon the death of his grandfather on 
13^ July 1836, also became third Yiscount 
Clifden and third Baron ]\Iendip. A portrait 
of Dover, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was ex- 
hibited at the British Gallery in 1833. An 
engraving by E. Scriven, after another por- 


trait hy T.^Phillips, R.A., was published in 
Fisher’s ^ National Portrait Galery,’ and a 
mepotint hy W. Ward, A.R.A., after a pox- 
^ y ^ ^ .—On, was published 

in 1833. Besides several articles in the ^ Edin- 
burgh’ and ^Quarterly’ Reviews, as well as 
in the annuals and other magazines, Dover 
wrote the following wwks: 1. ^Catalogue 
of the Principal Pictures iu Flanders and 
Holland’ (anon.), London, 1822, 8vo. 2. ^The 
True History of the State Prisoner, com- 
monly called The Iron Mask, extracted from 
documents in the French archives,’ London, 
1826, 8vo. It was afterwards translated 
into French and published in Paris iu 1830. 
3. ^ Historical Inquiries respecting the Cha- 
racter of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Lord Chancellor of England,’ London, 1827^ 
Svo. 4. ^ The Ellis Correspondence. Letters 
written during the years 1686, 1687, 1688, 
and addressed to John Ellis, Esq., Secretary 
to the Commissioners of His Majestys Re- 
venue in Ireland. . . . Edited from the orisi- 
nals, with notes and a preface, by the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis,’ London, 1829, "Svo, 2 vols, 
5. ‘ Life of Frederick the Second, King of 
Prussia,’ London, 1832, Svo, 2 vols. 6. 'Dis- 
sertation on the Manner and Period of the 
Death of Richard II, King of England,’ &c., 
London, 1832, 4to. 7. ^ Dissertation on the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, 1600,’ &c., London, 1833, 
4to. 8- ^Letters of Horace "Walpole, Earl 
of Oxford, to Sir Horace Mann, British En- 
voy at the Court of Tuscany. Now first pub- 
lished from the originals iu the possession 
of the Earl of Waldegmve. Edited [with 
sketch of the life of Horace Walpole] hy Lord 
Dover,’ London, 1833, Svo, 3 vols. 9. ‘ Lives 
of Eminent Sovereigns of Modern Eni'ope.’ 
This was wrritten by Lord Dover for his son. 
Itwmsleft in manuscript and published after 
the author’s death. Thefourth editiouis dated 
1853, Loudon, 12mo. 

‘[Alumni Westmon. (1852), p. 408; Cat. of 
OHord Graduates (18r51), p. 211; Pedigree in 
the Ellis Correspondence (1829), i. xxiii; Gent. 
Mag. 1797, vol. Ixvii. pt. i. p. 163, 1822, Yol. 
xcii. pt. i.p. 272, 1833, vol. ciii. pt. ii. pp. 177-8, 
1836 (new ser.), vi. 219, 1860 (new ser.),viii. 527; 
Cohbett’s Memorials of Twickenham ( 1 872), p.78 ; 
Burke’s Peerage (1886), p. 298; Haydn’s Boot 
of Dignities (1851), pp. 143, 194; London Ga- 
zettes for 1830, pt. ii. pp. 2449, 2539 ; Official 
Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, pt. ii. 
pp. 279, 294, 308, 317 ; Alliboue's Diet, of Eng. 
Lit. (1859), i. 553; Martin’s Bibl. Gat. of Pri- 
vately Printed Books (1854), pp. 277, 422 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] G. E- R. B. 

ELLIS, HENRY (1721-1806), txaveher, 
hydrogi-apher, and colonial governor, returned 
from Italy in 1746, just in time to find an 
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expedition to searcK for a nortli-tvest passage | but as it served to put an end to tbe idea 
on the point of sailing'. Of his antecedents \ that the passage niusT lie through Hudson’s 
vre liiiovr nothings except that he speaks of | Bay it vrasj at leasts so miich gain to accu- 
himseif as at that time ‘ accustomed to a sea- j rate knotvledge. After dl Aug. the tveather 
faring life/ but ‘'without experience of north- . broke, and they decided in council ^to bear 
ern seas and northern climates/ and some , away for England without further delay 
years later as liaving traversed a great part , On the 29th they entered Hudson's Straits, 
of the glohe ' (An7iual Register^ 1760, p. 92). passed Resolution Island on 9 Sept., and ar- 
He appears to have been in easy circum- rived at Yarmouth on 14 Oct. Ellis’s share 
stances ; his name stands in the list of sub- in the work of the expedition had really been 
scribers to the north-west expedition, and he very slender, but the reputation of it has been 
had sufficient interest to get attached to it, ; commonly assigned to him by reason of the 
nominally as agent for the committee, and ' narrative which he published" the following 
reallv as hvdro 2 :i*apher, surveyor, and mine- year under the title ‘ A TovaH-e to Hudson's 
lalogist. The expedition, consisting of two ' Bay, hy the Bobbs Galley and California in 
vessels, the Dobbs galley of ISO and Califor- the years 1746 and 1747", for Discovering a 
niaoflSO tons, left Gravesend on 20 May Yorth-West Passage ' (Svo, 1748); a work 
1746, joined the Hudson’s Bay convoy in which with many valuable observations on 
Hohesiey Bay, and finally sailed from Yar- tides, on the vagaries of the compass, and on 
mouth on the 31st. They parted from the the customs of the Eskimos, a people then 
convoy on IS June, made Resolution Island practically unknown, mingles a great deal of 
on 8 July, and after a tedious passage through speculation on the certain existence of the 
Hudson’s Straits rounded Cape Bigges on passage, on magnetism, on fogs, on rust, and 
S Aug., and on the 11th ^made the land on other matters, all more or less ingenious, but 
the west side the Welcome, in lat. 64*^ N.’ now known to be wildly erroneous. Such as 
Bad weather drove them to the southward, it was, the book commended its author to the 
and prevented their doing anything more that scientific workers of the day, and on S Eeb. 
season. They wintered in Haves River, in 1748-9 he was elected a fellow of the Roval 
a creek about thi'ee miles above Fort Pork, Society. Possibly in acknowledgment (as 
where a quarrel with the agent of the Hud- is said) of his scientific labours, but more pro- 
son’s Bay Company gave an unwonted pi- bably by some family interest, he was after- 
quancy to the dark and weary days. They wards appointed successively governor of 
suffered much from scur^w, the prevalence of Georgia and of Yova Scotia, from which em- 
which Ellis attributes to their having got ployment he retired about 1770. He seems 
two kegs of brandy from Fort York for their to have spent his later years as a wanderer 
Ghi'Lstmas merr^unaking, and in a minor de- on the continent, was at Marseilles in 1775, 
gree to the ‘ governor ’ not permitting the In- and died at Naples on 21 Jan. 1806. 
dians to supply them with fresh provisions. Besides his ^ Narrative of the North-TT est 
On 29 May 1747 the ice broke up, and they Toy age,’ he wrote in a separate form ^ Con- 
were able to warp to the mouth of their siderations on the Great Advantages whicli 
creek; on9 June they got down to Fort York, would arise of the North-West Passage' 
There they were allowed to get some pro- (Bond. 1750, 4to), and contributed papers to 
visions and stores, and on the 24th cleared the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ on ^Br.Hale's 
the river and ^ stood to the northward on the Ventilators/ on ^ Temperature of the Sea' 
discovery.’ On 1 July each of the two ships (1751), and on ^Heat of the Weather in 
sent away her long-boat, but, owing appa- Georgia’ (1758); the last of which is reprinted 
rently to some ill-feeling between the two in the ^ xAinual Register’ for 1760. 
captains, without any prearranged plan for [miss works, as above ; Account of a Voyage 
working in concert. The consequence was to ihe North-West, &c., by the Clerk of the 
that they separately went over the same California (Bond. 1748, 2 vols. 8vo), is another 
ground, discovering, naming, and examining and to some extent antagonistic narrative ; Bio- 
the several creeks and inlets on the west side graphie Eniverselle; Aligemeine Encydopadie.] 
of Hudson’s Bay, the double examination J. H B. 

perhaps compensatingfor the confusion arising 

ffrom the double naming. Before the season ELLIS, SiK. HENRY (1777—1855), diplo- 
closed in they had satisfied themselves that matist, was horn in 1777, and at an early age 
the only possible exit from Hudson’s Bay on entered upon a public career. After per- 
the west must be through the Welcome, and forming various minor services, in 1814 he 
that very probably there was no way out ex- was sent out to Persia as minister pleni po- 
cept that on the east, by which they had - tentiary ad interim^ and returned from that 
come in. The result may not seem much; country in the following year, having success- 
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fully negotiated a treaty of peace. la 1816 i 
lie accompanied Earl Amierst m his emhassy 
to China; in the capacity of third commis- 
sioner A mission to China was then so rare 
an event in the history of Europe, that EUis 
published in ISl" an authorised narrative ot 
the iournev and transactions of the emhassy 
fsee^ Amhebst, Wiiimi Pm]- On their 
rstiim from ChinQi in tb,6 -r^lcesto, A-innerst 
and Ellis Tvere wrecked. Tkey were forced to 
niiike for Ja-vo- in an open koatj and readied 
Batavia after a perilous voyage of several linn- 
dred miles. Ellis reported that an impres- 
sion could only ke produced at Pekin by a 
knowledge of tiie stxengtli of England, rather 
than hv pompons embassies. Elbs^ liold the 
office of clerk of the pells from 182 o iiiitd the 
abolition of that office in 1834 and he was 
appointed one of the commissioneis of the 
boLd of control in 1830, which office he held 
for five years. In 1830 he issued a ‘ Series of 
Letters on the East India Question,’ addressed 
to the members of the two houses of parlia- 
ment. In the earlier part of his career Ellis 
had been for six years in the chil service of 
the East India Company ; and at the Bengal 
presidency he held the post of private secre- 
tary to the president of the board of contiol 
when the acts regulating the territorial go- 
venunent and trade of the East India Com- 
pany were passed (IblS— 14). -Ele had thus 
much experience of the subject, and recom- 
mended the abandonment of exclusive privi- 
leges bv the company and a considerate treat- 
ment of the company by the English govern- 
ment. In July 1835 ‘Ellis was appointed 
ambassador to ‘Persia, but he relinquished 
that appointment in isovemher of the tollow- 
iii2: year. He was despatched on an extra- 
ordinary and special mission to the Brazils 
in August 1842, and at the close of 1848 he 
was appointed by the British government to 
attenckhe conference at Brussels on the affairs 
of Italy. Ellis was made a privy councillor 
in 1832, and in 1848 was created a K.O.B. 
On his retirement from the diplomatic ser- 
vice he was awarded a pension of 1,400Z. per 
annum, together with a second pension for the 
abolished office of clerk of the pells. He died 
at Brighton, 28 Sept. 1855. 

‘ [Ann, Peg. 1855 ; Gent. Mag. 1855; Ellis’s 
! iporhs cited above.] G. B. S. 

i ' ELLIS, Sib HENRY (1777-1869), prin- 
cipal librarian of the British Museum, born 
in London on 29 Nov. 1777, was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, where his brother, 
the Rev. John Joseph Ellis, wms assistant- 
master for forty years. In 1796, having gained 
one of the Merchant Taylors’ exhibitions at 
St.John’s College, he matriculated at Oxford, 


and in 1798, by the interest of his friend Price 
Bodleian librarian, was appointed one of the 
two assistants in the Bodleian Library, the- 
other being his subsequent colleague in the 
museum, the Rev. H. H. Baber. In the same 
year he published at the age of twenty-one hij 
^ Histoi-y of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and 
Liberty of Norton Eolgate,’ an earnest of the 
laborious industry and the zeal for antic ua- 
rian pursuits which were to distinguish lim 
all his life. He took the degree of B.C.L. in 
1802. He was a fellow of St. John’s till 
1805. In 1800 he was appointed a temporary 
assistant in the library of the British Museum, 
and ill 1805 he became assistant-keeper of 
printed books under the Ptev. W. '3eloe, 
The unfortunate robbery of prints which cost 
Beloe his appointment in the following year 
[see Beloe, William ; Bightox, Roeebx] 
raised Ellis most unexpectedly to the headship 
of the department, Baber, his former senior at 
the Bodleian, becoming his assistant. Hispro- 
motion coincided with a period of increased 
activity at the museum. Abeady, in 1802, 
three attendants had been appointed to re- 
lieve the officers of the duty of conducting 
visitors over the establishment ; and in 1807 
the trustees, finding that this relief had not 
' occasioned any remarkable increase of official 
labour, took ‘serious steps to expedite the- 
compilation of new and more accurate cata- 
logues. The printed catalogue of the library 
was at that time comprised in two folio 
volumes, full of inaccuracies, but provided 
wdth a manuscript supplement, and to a con- 
sideraiDle extent revised and con*ected in 
manuscript by Beloe’s predecessor, the Ptev. 
S. Harper. Ellis and Baber commenced their 
work of reconstruction in March 1807, and 
completed it in December 1819. The length 
of the operation may be partly accounted for 
by Ellis’s transfer to the d.epartment of manu- 
scripts in 1812 ; he continued, however, to at- 
I tend to the catalogue for some time after- 
wards, and completed the portion he had 
originally imdertaken, being from A to E and 
from P to R inclusive, Baber doing aU. the 
rest. According to his own statement he 
derived great assistance from the learned 
Bishop Dampier ; his portion of the catalogue, 
nevertheless, has been most severely criti- 
cised by bis successor Panizzi ; and it cannot 
be denied that errors have been pointed out 
damaging not only to his character for scho- 
larship, but to his better established reputa- 
tion for industry. It must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that the standard of cata- 
logue-making was by no means high at the 
ueriod, that Ellis worked nearly singly 
.landed, and that his catalogue is, after aU, 
a gi’eat improvement on its predecessor, and 



is eveii now, from its simplicity and brerity, 
frequently found useful by visitors to the 
Teadins:-room. He had meanwhile, besides 
reinoyintr to the manuscripts department, ac- 
cepted { IS14 1 the then almost sinecure office 
of secretary to the museum, and in the same 
Tear he became secretary to the Society of 
Antiquaries. His diligence in this post was 
most exemplary : during the forty years for 
which he held it he only missed two meet- 
ings, and his contributions to the ^ Arch^leo- 
loiia ' are exceedingly numerous. His cata- 
logue of the society’s manuscripts was pub- 


found in a liio-h state of efficiency, was not 
the man to raise it out of a low one. His 
administrative faculties, which had served 
him well during a period of mere routine, 
were inadequate to cope with the rapidly 
augmenting demands of the country and the 
inevitable, almost involuntary, increase of 
the institution. His views, though natural 
enough at the beginning of the century, 
seemed strangely illiberal in the era of the 
Reform Bill; he told the parliamentary com- 
mittee of 1835 that if the museum were not 
closed for three weeks in the autumn, ‘ the 


lished in 1816 ; in the same year he edited | 
the AVdditamenta’ to Domesd*ay Book. His | 
general introduction to this national record, I 
written in 1813, was published in a separate , 
form in 1833. It is unquestionably the most i 
valuable of his antiquarian labours, and a i 
work of very great importance. He also, in | 
conjunction with Caley and others, edited ; 
Duo-dale's ‘Monasticon' between 1S17 and! 
1833, and turned his position as head of the 
manuscript department to account in the 
piihlication of ‘ Original Letters illustrative ' 
of English History,' mostly drawn from 
originals in the museum. Three series of 
this invaluable collection appeared, in 1824, 
1827, and 1840 respectively. The first is in 
three volumes, the others each in four. Is one 
of his publications is so well known, and it 
is as important to the historical student as 
delightful to the general reader. He also 
drew up, as secretary, several useful guides 
to the various departments of the museum. 
In 1827 Planta, the principal librarian [ qw.], 
died, and Ellis, who had for nine years taken 
a large share of his duties, naturally ex- 
pected to succeed him. ^'hen, however, in 
compliance with the act of parliament, two 
names for the vacancy were submitted to tbe ' 
crown, that of Henry Fynes Clinton [q. v.], 
the renowned chronologist, a protege of Arch- 
bishop Manners Sutton, was placed before 
Ellis. It is said that Ellis was actually named 
fii'St, but that an unauthorised change was 
effected. It is also said that Ellis obtained 
redress by pursuing the carriage of the royal 
^physician, Sir "Wiiliam Enighton, and en- 
listing his good offices with the king. It is 
certain that for the only time in the history 
of the museum the name first submitted was 
set aside, and that Ellis obtained the office, 
20 Dec. 1827, In 1833 he was made a 
knight of Hanover hj AVilliam IT, an honour 
which he shared with Herschel, Madden, 
and other men of eminence. The museum, 
unfortunately, was then at a low ebb, both 
as regarded public favour and public use- 
fulness. Ellis, who might have presided 
creditably over an institution which he had 


place would positively become unwhole- 
some,’ and that it would never do to open 
it on Saturdays, when ^ the most mischievous- 
part of the population was abroad.' He pos- 
sessed, indeed, few qualifications for the chief 
office except industry and kindness of heart,, 
and the latter very essential quality certainly 
went too far with him. After the revelations 
of the parliamentary committee of 1835-G the 
trustees could but recognise the necessity for 
a thorough change of management, which 
they endeavoured to obtain bv devolving* the 
most laborious of the principal librarian’s 
duties on tbe secretary, who suddenly be- 
1 came the most important officer in the mu- 
seum. During his ascendency, Ellis, though 
as ever industrious, active, loquacious, and 
seemingly unconscious of any change in his 
position, was virtually superseded as chief 
officer : and when the committee of 1848-9 
made an end of this anomalous state of things 
by uniting the offices of secretary and prin- 
cipal librarian, the time for any efitectual 
exercise of authority on his part had long 
gone bv. Panizzi was the real ruler of the 
museum, and it says much for Ellis’s placa* 
bilitv that he should have so cordially ac- 
cepted the direction of one who had assailed 
1 him with a contemptuous acerbity which 
} would have been inconceivable if the con- 
( dition of the museum at the time had not 
been absolutely anarchical. Excellent health 
and the absence of any machinery for com- 
pulsory retirement kept Ellis at his post 
until February 1856, when he resigned on a 
pension, and lived thirteen years more almost 
in the shadow of the museum, full of geniality^ 
urbanity, and anecdote to the last. He died 
at his house in Bedford Square 15 Jan. 1869; 
leaving behind him the character of a diligent 
antiquary and an amiable man, who could 
scarcely be blamed if the altered circum- 
stances of his times rendered him unequal to 
a post which at an earlier period he would 
have filled with distinction. 

[Obituary notices in Athenssnm, Totes and 
Queries, and Illustrated Tews ; Edwards’s 
Founders of the British. Museum ; Robinson’s 
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History of Merchant Taylors’ School ; Eeports in tlie Pyrenees, 28 July 1813 {ib. p 3 . 146^ 
of British Museum Committees, 1835 and 1849.] 147). Ifor Ms Peninsular services ne Tvaa 

E. G-, promoted to colonel and made aK.C.B. Pu- 
dcr Ms command the royal Welsh fusileers 
ELLIS, Sm HENHY WALTON (1733- joined the Duke of Wellington’s army on the 
1815), colonel, was son of Major-general field of Waterloo the night before the battle, 
Joyner Ellis, and grandson of J. Joyner of having made a forced march from Gram- 
Herkeley, Gloucestershire. Major-general mont. They w^ere in reserve during the 
Joyner Ellis took the name Ellis in conse- ; greater part of IS June, but were brought up 
quence of his adoption by ‘ Governor ’ Heniy into the front line on the left later in the 
Ellis [T-v.], lieutenant-governor of Georgia, day, and received several French charges in 
1758, who resided for some time at Lans- square. Here Ellis received a musket-ball 
downe Place, Bath, and died at Naples in through the right breast. Feeling faint he 
1806. Joyner Ellis served successively in i-ode out of the square towards the rear, hut 
the 18th, old S9th, and 41st foot, became in getting over a little ditch fell from his 
lieutenant-colonel 23rd royal Welsh fusileers horse and sustained further injuries. He 
in 1793, major-general 1798, and died 1804. was carried to a neighbouring hovel and his 
He represented the city of Worcester in par- wounds dressed. In the evening of the 19th, 
iiamentfor some years. By Ms wife, w^hose after the army had moved on, the hut took 
maiden name was Walton, he had several fire. Ellis was rescued with great difficulty 
children, the eldest of whom, Henry Walton hy Assistant-surgeon Munro of his regiment, 
Ellis, was horn at Worcester in 1783, and hut not before he had received severe tons, 
immediately appointed to an eiisigncy in the to which he succumbed on the morning of 
89th foot, of which Joyner Ellis was major. 20 June 1815. He was buried at Waterloo. 
The regiment, which had been chiefly re- | The officers and men of the royal Welsh 
cruited about Worcester, was disbanded at fusileers subsequently placed a monument to 
the peace a few months later, and the baby Ms memory in Worcester Cathedral at a cost 
was put on half-pay ; but brought on full of 1,200/. 

pay again as an ensign, at the age of flve, in Ellis never married {Notices of the Ellises^ 
the 4ist foot, of which Joyner Ellis had been ' p. 154). He left two sons, to whom the Duke 
appointed major on its reorganisationin 1787. of W^ellington gave commissions. Of these 
Young Ellis became a lieutenant 41st foot in the younger, Henry, died young on passage 
1792, and captain 23rd fusileers 20 Jan. 1796. home from India. The elder, Francis J oyner 
Joining the latter corps, a boy-captain of barely Ellis, died a major in the 62nd foot at Moul- 
fourteen, he served with it in the descent on mein in 1840. On his death the name of 
Ostend in 1798, in North Holland in 1799 Ellis wurs assumed by a surviving brother of 
{wounded), in the Channel, at Eerrol and in Major-general John Joyner Ellis, "Wilham 
the Mediterranean in 1800, in Egypt in 1801 ' “ ' 


(wounded, gold medal and rank of major), 
in Hanover in 1805, and at Copenhagen in 
1807. A youthful veteran of twenty-five, he 


Joyner, many years coroner of Gloucester- 
shire. 

[Ellis’s Notices of the Ellises of England and 
Prance, 1855-66 (printed privately), pp. 138,151, 


succeeded to the command of the first batta- Annual Army Lists, in most of which the name 
lion of his regiment, without purchase, in is incorrectly given as Henry AVatson ’ Ellis; 
Nova Scotia in 1808, and commanded it in Gannon’s Hist. Eec. 23rd Koyal Welsh Fusileers; 
the expedition against Martinique in 1809, I Napier’s Hist. Peninsular War; London G-azettes, 

where at the siege of Fort Bourbon he offered , various.] E. M. 0. 

to take the fliuts out of his men’s firelocks 

and carry the works with Ms fusileers at the ELLIS, HUMPHHEY, D.D. lOfh), 

point of the bayonet, a daring enterprise, catholic divine,whose true name was Warmg, 

which the commander- in-cMef, Sir George belonged to a family ^ of great antiquity an 
Beckwith [q. v.], refused to sanction (see good account,’ and finished his theologim 
SisL Mec. 2‘3rd Fusileers, pp. 132— studies at the English College at Douay. Un 
134 ). He proceeded with his battalion to ' 25 Aug. 1628 he was sent from Douay, witli 
Portugal in 1810, and commanded it through nine other students, under the care 01 tne 
the succeeding campaigns in the Peninsula Hev. Joseph Harvey, to take possession 0 
and south, of France, during which he re- , the English College which had just 
peatedly distinguished himself, particularly ' founded at Lisbon. There he pursued^ 
at Albnhera on the occasion of the Mstoric ^ theological studies under Thomas Am 6 
charge of the fusileer brigade, at the siege of [q. v.], a/ihs Blackloe, and by degrees became 
Badajos in 1812 (wounded), and in the des- professor of pihilosophy and divinity, 
pemte fighting at the pass of Honcesvalles, in the latter faculty, and president 01 tne 
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€ allea'e. Afterwards lie retin-iied to England, 
and was elected dean of the chapter at the 
o-eneral assemhly held in November 16-57, 
lait he did not take the oath attached to the 
oSce until 14 Oct. 1660, although in the ! 
xneaiitinie he acted in the capacity of dean. 
By his brethren of the chapter he\vas highly 
esteemed, but his position naturally rendered 
obnoxious to the jesuits and Erancis- 1 
cans, who were strongly opposed to the intro- | 
auction of a hishop. "’The Abate Claudius 
Asjetii, canon of Bruges and minister-apo- 
stolic in Belgium, who was sent by the pope 
on a special mission to examine into the con- 
dition of ecclesiastical affairs in England in 
16G9, stated in his report that Ellis wms ex- 
tremely anxious for the confirmation of the 
chapter, and was even willing that his holi- 
ness should create a new dean and chapter, 
omitting all the existing members. Agretti 
doubted, however, whether they would really 
assent to this sacrifice. He described Ellis 
as ^ noble, esteemed, learned, and moderate, 
but vrithal tinged with Blackloeism.’ Ellis 
died in July 1676. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 295 ; Sergeant's Ac- 
count of the Chapter erected by AYilliani, bishop 
€i Chalcedon, ed. Turnbull, pp. S3, 98; Gillow's 
Bill. Diet.; Brady’s Episcopal Succession, iii. 
110, 126.] T. C. 

ELLIS, JAMES (1703 P-1830), antiquary, 
son of Mhlham Ellis, a glover, of Hexham, 
was born about January 1763. He practised 
as a solicitor in Hexham, and then at New- 
castle. He was the author of some verses 
referred to in Hichardson’s ‘ Table Book,’ 
and had an extensive knowledge of Border 
historv. He communicated materials on the I 
latter subject to Sic Walter Scott, who was 
sometimes his guest at Otterhurne Hall in 
Northumberland, a mansion which Ellis had 
purchased. Scott calls him ^ a learned anti- 
quary.’ EUis died 25 (or 26) March 1S30. 

pi. A. Eichardson’s Local Historian’s Table 
Book, iv. 52-1.] W. 

ELLIS, JOHN (1599 .=-1665), divine, bom 
at Llandecwyn, Merionethshire, in or about 
1599, entered Hart Hall, Oxford, in 1617, 
where, ^ going through with infinite industry 
the several classes of logic and philosophy,’ he 
proceeded B.A. 27 Eeb. 1621, M.A. 29 April 
1625 (Wood, Fasti Oa:on., ed. Bliss, i. 397, 
422), Three years later, having taken orders, 
he was elected fellow of Jesus CoEege, and 
became B.B. 9 May 1632 (ib. i. 466). On 
going to Scotland soon afterv’ards he wms 
admitted B.I). in the university of St. An- 
drews ^ on the day before the calends of 
August ’ 1634, and on 21 Oct. following was 


incorporated at Oxford (ib.i. 477). Having 
before that time married Hebethah, daughter 
of John Pettie of Stoke-Talmage, Oxford- 
shire, he was presented to the rectory of the 
neighbouring parish of YMieatfield, which he 
held until 1647, ^ or thereabouts,’ when he 
obtained the rectory of Dolgelly, Merioneth- 
shire. There he died in 1665, having, says 
M ood, ‘ sided with all parties and taken ah 
, oaths.’ He was buried in the churchyard. 

; Has works are ; 1. Commentariiim in Oba- 
diam Prophetam,’ 8vo, London, 1041. 2. ^ Cla- 
vis Fidei, sen brevia qnjedam in Symbolum 
Apostoliciim diet at a scholaribus Anise Cer- 
I vinos in Academia Oxoniensi publieis pr®- 
I lectlonibns propositaf 12mo, Oxford. 1643. 

: It was translated into Enq-fish by William 
' ir owler, ^ a composer in the art of printing,’ 
Svo, Cambridge, 1669, and by H. Handley, 
8vo, London, 1842. 3. '‘Befensio Fidei: sen 
Hesponsio succincta ad Argumenta qnibiis 
, impugnari solet Confessio Aoiglicana, una 
cum nova Articulornm Tersioiie/ 12mo, 
London, 1660 (a 2nd edit, as "'Articulornm 
xxxix Ecclesioe Anglicame Befensio,’ &c., to- 
gether with the Lambeth Articles, appeared 
many years after Ellis's death, 12mo, Cam- 
bridge, 1694, and xvas often reprinted. An 
English version, by J. L. of Sutton Court, 
wms published, Svo, London, 1700). 

pYood’s Athene Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 709.] 

G. G. 

ELLIS, JOHN (1606 P-lOSl), author of 
• Y'indiciie Catholiciie,’ was probably descended 
from a younger son of the family which was 
long seated at Kiddall Hall, Berwick-in- 
Ehnet, West Hiding of Yorkshire. He was 
fellow and B.B. of St. Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge, university proctor, and chaplain to 
Archbishop Abbot. At the commencement 
of the civil war he took sides with the par- 
liament and was appointed to preach the fast 
sermon on 22 Feb. 1043. It was published 
as ‘ The Sole Path to a Sound Peace, recom- 
mended to the Honourable House of Com- 
mons in a Sermon [on Mic. v. 5]. . . . By 
John Ellis, Jun., Preacher of the M^ord at 
Cambridge/ 4to, London, 1643. His next 
work was eagerly read and discussed, ^ Y^in- 
dicii© Catholicse, or the Eights of Particular 
Churches rescued : and asserted against that 
meer . . . Notion of one Catholick, Visible, 
Governing Church: the foundation of the 
, . . Preshyterie : wherein ... all the Argu- 
ments for it, produced by the He v. Apollonius, 
M. Hudson, M. Noyes, the London Ministers, 
and others, are examined and dissolved/ 4to, 
London, 1647, dedicated to the Parliament 
of England and Assembly of Bivines.’ Samuel 
Hudson replied with ‘ A Vindication ’ in 1650. 
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By 1659, whea holding the third jportion of 
the rectory of Waddesdon, Bucking iiamshire, 
Ellis had thought fit to change sides. In the 
preface to a little work entitled ‘ The Pastor 
and the Clerk ; or a Dehate (real) concern- 
ing Infant-Baptisme,’ published in June of 
that year, he took occasion to 'retract and 
recall, repent of and hewayl whatsoever he 
had either spoken or written for the foment- 
ing the late unnatural divisions in the State 
and Church . . . particularly what he had 
said of the one in a " Sermon ” . . .as also 
what he had disputed for the other in a Book 
entituled " Vindicice Catholicse,'^ in answer to 
Mr. Hudson’s “ Essence of Catholick visible 
Church.” ’ He also announced his ' Ptetrac- 
tations and Ilepentings’ on the title-page. 
As a reward of his apostasy he was allowed 
to retain his living at the Pestoration, and 
was presented by the king to the first and 
second portions of Waddesdon, 21 Oct. and 
8 ITov. 1661, thus becoming sole rector. He 
was violently attacked by his former brethren, 
especially by Henry Hickman in his ' Apo- 
logia pro Ministris in Angha (vulgo) IS'on- 
conformists,’ 1662. Ellis died at Waddesdon 
on 3 Nov. 1681, aged 75, and was buried on 
the 8th in the north side of the chancel of 
the church, within the altar rails (Lipscomb, 
Buckinghamshire^ i. 496, 502, 506, 508). By 
his wife Susanna, daughter of WiUiam Wel- 
hore of Cambridge, he had eleven children ; 
John, William, Philip, and Welbore, all sepa- 
rately noticed, and five other children sur- 
vived him.^ Mrs. Ellis died at Cambridge on 
29 April 1700, aged 77 (a copy of her will is 
in Acidit. MS. 28932, f. 15). A few of Ellis’s 
letters t(^ his children and Dr. Oldys, dated 
1673, 16/ 5, and 1680, are preserved in the 
British Museum (Addit. MS. 28930, ff. 32, 
34, 52, 153). W^ood, who strenuously de- 
fends Ellis’s return to conformity, gives him 
the character of ' a very pious and learned 
man.’ 

[Ellis Correspondence, ed. Hon. D. J. AY. Agar 
Ellis, 1829; AA/oods Athenae Oxon. ed. Bliss, 
hi. 710-11, IT. 371-2 ; Addit. MS. 28937.] 

G" Gr 

ELLlES, JOHN (1643 P—1738), under- 
secretaiy of state, bom in or about 1643, was 
the eldest son of John Ellis, author of ' Vin- 
diciffi CathoHc£e’[q. v.], by his wife Susannah, 
daughter of WilHam Welbore of Cambric! o-e 
(pedigree in the BLlis Correspondence, 1829, 
1. xxiii). He received his education at W"est- 
imnster School, "whence he was elected student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1664 (W^elch, 
Almnni Westmon. 1852, p. 159). At col- 
lep he met Humphrey Prideaux [q. y.], with 
whom he formed a Kfelong friendship. Ellis 
did not take a degree, but obtained employ- 


of state’s office. In 
March 16/2 he was under Sir Joseph Whl 
hamson in the paper office, WhitehaU. oi 
Jan. 16/3-4 .le was summoned before the 
House of Lords (Addit. MS. 28875 f. 10 1 
but no allusion is madeto him in the ' Joiimai’ 
of that day. On the promotion of W^iUiam- 
son to he secretary of state in the autumn of 
1674 Ellis lost his situation, and reSd 
idle for several months, during which he had 
thoughts of becoming a proctor at Doctors’ 
Commons. He obtained, however, the ap- 
pointment of secretary to Sir Leohne Jenkins 
one of the envoys chosen to attend the con- 
ference at Nimeguen, Holland, and set out 
thither 20 Dec. 1675 (ib. 28953, f. 16). He 
was employed in this capacity until Septem- 
ber 1677 . His doings during this busy period 
of his life may be read in his ' Journal of Pro- 
ceedings of the Nimeguen Conference, 1674- 
1677 ’ (ib. 28953), and ' Note Book at Nime- 
guen, 1675-6’ (lb. 28954). From 1678 to 
1680 Ellis acted as secretary to Thomas, ead 
of Ossory. At the beginning of 1680 he 
again made a journey into Holland to lay 
before the States-General the claims of Lord 
Ossory to the rank of general, which the 
latter had received from the Prince of Orange. 
Pie wms successful in obtaining the necessary 
confirmation. After the death of Ossory in 
August 1680 Elhs became secretary to" bis 
father, James, duke of Ormonde, then lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. In October 1682 he 
received the appointment of secretary to the 
commissioners of the revenue of Ireland, in 
vrhich post he continued until the revolution. 
Having left Dubhn for England early in 1689, 
doubtless to satisfy bimself with which party 
it would be safest to side, his place at the 
Irish treasury was filled up by some one on 
the spot, and he was forced to spend nearly 
a year in idleness. Towards the end of 1089 
he became secretary to the young Duke of 
Ormonde, as he had been before to bis father, 
the Earl of Ossory. Two years later he was 
one of the commissioners of transports, and 
finally under-secretary of state in May 1695. 
He filled for ten years the office of under- 
secretary to four successive secretaries of state 
(Lutteell, JRelation of State Affairs, 1857, 
iii. 468, iv. 316, 705, v. 127, 129, 169)_; hut, 
owing to some misunderstanding with his then 
chief, Sir Charles Hedges, he resigned in Alay 
1705 (ib. V. 555). If credit can be given to 
his own account, Ellis was a favourite with 
YVilliam III, who bestowed on him the place 
of comptroller of the mint, worth 500/. a 
year, 23 May 1701, ' as to an old acquaint- 
ance,’ he having been with the king * when 
he besieged the city of Maestricht, and after- 
wards in the campaign where he beat the 



Marslial of Luxemlboiirg at tlie battle of IMoiis 
or St. Denis {Efferton SfS. 929, f. 14S ; Lux- 
lEELt. T, 48). Ellis’s liistory borders dan- 
gerously on fiction. Tbe office '^as confirmed 
to him in the next reign bv letters patent of 
11 June 1702 (Addit SlS. 28946, ff. 151, 153). 
In 1711 he tvas deprived of it by Harley, and 
he accordingly petitioned to be reinstated at 
the accession of George I {Efferton MS. 929, 
f. 148). 

Ellis sat for Harwich, Essex, in the par- 
liament of 1705-8 (Zists of Members of Ear- 
Uament. Official Eeturn^ pt. ii. p. 3), and in 
1710 unsuccessfully contested Rye, Sussex 
I South, Earliariients of England, ii. 90; Lht- 
TEELL, vi. 6S6, 6S8). He died unmarried at 
his house in PaE Mall 8 July 1738, having 
attained the patriarchal age of ninety-five 
( Gent. Mag. viii. 380 ; Eist. Eeg. xxiii., Chron. 


and papers ext ending from 1643 to 1720, now 
numbered Addit. MSS. 28875-956. Deeds 
relating to his family, 1669-98, are Addit. 
Charters 19517—39. The letters &om Hum- 
^ pbrey Prideaux (Addit. MS. 28929), ranging 
I from 1674 to 1722. but nnfortunatelv with 

^ ii« 

many gaps, were edited for the Camden 
Society in 1875 by Mr. Edward Maunde 
Thompson. Ellis’s letters to George Step- 
ney, 1700-8, are in Addit. MSS. 7074, f. 1, 
7078, ff. 5, 35, 41, 92 ,* a letter to Adam de 
Cardonnel of 6 Oct. 1702 is Addit. MS. 7074, 
f. 154, and at f. 159 of the same collection is 
preserved a letter to Charles TVliitworth, the 
resident at Ratisbon, dated 17 Isov. 1702. 
i Others of his letters are mentioned in the 
' ^ Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission.’ 

Ellis was one of the manv lovers of the 


Diary, p. 27). By making good use of his 
opportunities while in ofice he had con- 
trived to amass enormous wealth. His will 
of 2 3Iareh 1733 was proved at London 15 July 
1738 (registered in P. C. C.,173, Brodrepp). 
He ffave 507. towards the buildings in Peck- 
water quadrangle at Christ Church, Oxford. 
To his brother. Sir William Ellis [q. v.J, he 
had lent on his own showing 1,2317. princi- 
pal money, in consideration of which, debt 
he received a grant of the former’s forfeited 
estate in Ireland from William III. The 


Duchess of Cleveland. His intrigue is mys- 
teriously alluded to in six lines of Pope's 
^ Sober Advice from Horace,’ from whie b. it 
' would seem that, having ofiended the duchess 
by boasting of the intimacy, he was, at her 
; instigation, reduced to the condition of Atys 
! (Pope, Jlhr/js, ed. Warton, 1797,Ti. 45). In 
I a poem called * The Town Life ’ he is singled 
i out from certain disreputable company as 
^ that epitome of lewdness, Ellys’ (Eoems on 
, Affairs of State, ed. 1703-7, i. 192). There 
i is also allusion to him in ^ The Session of the 


estate, ^ which was encumber’d to near its 
value,’ having been ^ resumed ’ and vested in 
trustees by the Act of Resumption (11 and 
12 Will, ill) ^before he had received any 
benefit bv it,’ Ellis in the next reigrn neti- 
tioned parliament for a biR of relief, and ob- 
tained it in May 1702 ( The Case of Mr. John 
Ellis, s. sh. folio, London, 1702 ; John Ellis 
appellant, John JfJiinerg responde7it. The 
Respondent's Case, folio, London, 1720; Coin- 
mon£ Journals, xiii. 556, 841-2, 855, 890, 
893, 897). He died possessed of the estate. 

Ellis left a large coRection of letters ad- 
dressed to him on both pubRc and private 
matters, from which we may judge liim to i 
have been a man of exceRent business habits, 
industrious, good-tempered, and obliging. 
Two volumes of his correspondence during 
1686, 1687, and 1688 were edited in 1829 
from the Additional (Birch) MS. 4194, by 
the Hon. G. J. W. Agar-ElRs [q. t.], after- 
wards Lord Dover, the descendant of his 
brother Welbore ElRs. Attention had al- 
ready been drawn to the value of the manu- 
script by Sir Henry ElRs, who published 
some extracts in vol. iv., 2nd ser., of his 
^ Original Letters.’ In 1872 the trustees of 
the British Museum purchased from the Earl 
of Macclesfield a voluminous collection of 
ElRs’s official and private correspondence 


I Poets’ {ib. i. 210). 

! [LRis’s Introduction to the Ellis Correspon- 
dence, 1829; Thompson’s Prefiice (pp. vi-viii) 
and liotes to Letters of H. Prideaux to J. Ellis 
! (Carad. Soe. ne'v ser. 15); anthorities cited in 
the text.] G. G. 

i ELLIS, JOHX (1701-1757), portrait 
painter. [See Ellxs.] 

ELLIS, JOBDs (1710 .P-1776), naturahst, 
whom Lmnteus termed a ‘ bright star of na- 
tural history ’ and ^ the main support of na- 
: tural history in England,’ was born in Ire- 
land about 1710. This is admitted by Sir 
J. E. Smith (Lmncean Correspondence, i. 79)^ 
in correction of his previous statement in 
Rees’s ‘ Encyclopiedia ’ that ElRs was a na- 
tive of London. ERis was in business as a 
merchant in London, with, it is stated, but 
little success, untR in 1764 he obtained the 
appointment of agent for West Florida, to 
which was added in 1770 the agency for Do- 
minica. This brought him many correspon- 
dents, and he used his opportunities to import 
various American seeds. In 1754 he became 
a fellow of the Ptoyal Society, and in the fol- 
lowing year established his reputation as one 
of the most acute observers of bis time bv 

ml 

the publication of LAm Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Corallines,’ London, 
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4to. Tills work was translated into^Trencli 
in tlie following year ; and though his "views 
were opposed by Dr. J ob Daster and hut 
imperfectly comprehended by Linnaeus, he 
established by it the animal nature of this 
group of organisms. In 1768 the Copley 
medal of the Eoyal Society was^awarded to 
EUis for these researches. In 1770 he pub- 
lished ^ Directions for bringing over Seeds 
and Plants from the East Indies. . . To 

which is added the figure and description 
of a new sensitive plant called Dioncea mus- 
cipulay in which he accurately describes the 
mechanism of what we now know to be an 
insectivorous plant. In the fifty-first volume 
of the ' Philosophical Transactions ’ he de- 
scribed the new genera and Gardenia, 

and in the sixtieth volume the genus Gor- 
donia, on which a letter to Linnmus was pub- 
lished, with one to Alton on a new species 
of HUcium in 1771. These were followed in 
1774 and 1775 by descriptions of the cofi'ee- 
tree, the mangostan, and the breadfruit, all 
alike marked by that thoroughness from 
which it has happened that none of his genera 
have been superseded- This fate, however, 
having befallen one dedicated to him by Dr. 
Patrick Browne, Linnoeus named a group of 
horaginaceous plants JEllisia in his honour. 
Various papers by him in the ^Philosophical 
Transactions ' are supplementary to his ‘Na- 
tural History of Corallines,' his first collec- 
tion of whicfi animals was placed in the Bri- 
tish Museum; hut much matter which he 
had collected was published by his friend 
Solander after his death as ‘ The Natural His- 
tory of many uncommon Zoophytes collected 
by John Elks, airanged and described byD.C. 
Solander,’ London, 17SG. Ellis died in Lon- 
don, 15 Oct. 1770, leaving a daughter, Martha, 
afterwards Mrs. Alexander Vatt, by whom 
her father’s correspondence was entrusted to 
Sir J. E. Smith. 

[Pees; Linnsean Correspondence, i. 79; Ni- 
chols’s Lit. Anecd. ix. oJil ; London's Arbore- 
tum Britannicimi, p. 70.] Gr, S. B. 

ELLIS, JOBEs" (1698-1790), scrivener and 
political writer, son of James and Susannah 
Ellis, was bom in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes, London, 22 March 1698. His father 
was of an eccentric and roving disposition, 
a good swordsman, and very agile, but imable, 
from his narrow means, to p)rovide his chil- 
dren with a proper education. J ohn was first 
sent to a wretched day-school in Dogwell 
Court, Whitefriars, with a brother and two 
sisters, and was afterwards removed to an- 
other, not much superior, in Wine Office 
Court, Eleet Street. Here he learned the 
rudiments of grammar, chiefly by his own 


industry, and is said while at school to have 
translated a Latin poem of Payne Fisher en- 
titled ‘ Marston Moore, sive'^de obsidione 
proelioque Eboracensi carmen lib. 6 ’ 1650* 

4to^ which was afterwards published in 17 . 5 (> 
(Watt, BibL Brit.) His mother, Susannah 
Philpot, was a fanatical dissenter, and the 
strictness of her discipline in his early years 
caused him to entertain throughout Hs hfe a 
strong aversion to sectaries. He beo-an his 
business career as clerk or apprentice to Mr 
John Taverner, a scrivener in Threadneedle 
Street, and improved his knowledge of Latin 
by listening to the assistance which his master 
gave in his sehooL exercises fo his son, who 
was a pupil at Merchant Taylors’ School. On 
the death of kis master Ellis succeeded to the 
business in partnership with young Taverner 
whose idleness and imprudence involved bim. 
for a long period in considerable anxiety and 
loss. The proper husiness of a scrivener was 
to make charters and deeds concerning lands 
and tenements and all other writings which 
by law are required to be sealed, and EUis, 
wUio outlived every member of the profession, 
was equally respected by his ckents, personal 
acquaintances, and literary friends. Among 
the earliest of these were Dr. King of Oxford 
and his pupil Lord Orrery, with whom he 
frequently exchanged visits. He also cor- 
responded on intimate terms with the Eev. 
N. Fayting, master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, rector of St. Martin Ontwich^ and 
prebendary of Lincoln, their letters being 
frequently in verse. In 1742-3 he made a 
poetical translation of Dr. King’s ‘ Tempi nm 
Libertatis,' which, however, kke most of his 
kterary efforts, was not printed. Another 
intimate friend was Moses Mendez, who ad- 
dressed to him a poetical epistle describing a 
journey to Ireland, which, with Ellis’s reply, 
also in verse, was printed in a ‘ CoUection of 
Poems,’ published in 1767. 

Chief among the circle of his liter ary friends 
and admirers was Dr. Johnson, who once said 
to Boswell, ‘ It is wonderful, sir, what is to 
he found in London. The most kterary con- 
versation that I ever enjoyed was at the table 
of Jack Ellis, a money-scrivener behind the 
Koyal Exchange, with whom I used to dine 
generally once a week.’ Elks, though not 
ambitions of publication, did not discontinue 
writing verses for more than seventy years, 
and used frequently to recite with energy and 
vivacity poems of a hundred lines after the 
age of eighty-eight years. His principal work 
was a translation of ‘ Ovid’s Epistles,’ which 
J ohnson frequently recommended him to pub- 
lish, but his modesty would not allow it. The 
few pieces he published w^ere : 1. ‘ The South 
Sea Dream,’ a poem in Hudibrastic verse, 
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1720. 2. A verse translation from Latin of 
a rather broad jen d’esprit entitled ‘^The Sur- 
prise, or the Gentleman turned Apothecary/ 
1739, Idmo, originally -vritten in French 
prose. 3. A travesty of Maphteus, published 
in 17oS vith the following title : 

*■ The Canto added by hlaphseus 
To Virgil’s twelve books of JEneas, 

From the original Eombastic, 

Lone into English Hudibrastie, 

With notes beneath, and Latin text, 

In every other page annex!.’ 

He also contributed several small pieces to 
Dodsley’s ‘ Collection of Poems by several 
hands/ 6 vols., 17 63^ which were printed with 
his name in the sixth volume of the work. 
One of these, The Cheat's Apology/ was set 
to music and sung by Vernon at Vauxhall 
with much success. A short allegorical poem, 
^ Tartana, or the Plaidie/ was printed in 
17S2 in the ^European Magazine’ (ii. lol, 
234'). A number of his verses, composed at 
various times for Boydell, Bowles, and other 
print sellers, were also printed. Besides many 
iiiiXuiblished poems he left behind him wer- 
sions of _Esop and Cato, and of portions of 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses.’ According to an 
unpublished poem addressed to Ellis by Moses 
Mendez, printed by ^ AV. G.’ in ^ Notes and 
Queries ’ (4th ser. vii. 0 ), he used to attend 
at the Cock tavern in Threadneedle Street 
every Friday evening at eight o’clock to en- 
iov the societv of his literarv friends : his 
cheerful and amiable disposition and large 
fund of anecdotes, which he told with great 
effect, making him a very agreeable com- 
panion. 

Ellis took an active part in the affairs of the 
Scriveners’ Company, of which he was four 
times master. His portrait was painted in 
17S1 by T. Frye, at the expense oi: the com- 
pany, to be hung in their hall, and wms also 
engraved for them by Pether, he beino- 
in liis eighty-third year. Ellis was also for 
forty years an active member of the corpora- 
tion of London, being elected a common 
coimcilman for Broad Street ward in 1750, 
and afterwards appointed alderman’s deputy. 
The duties of the latter post he activelv dis- 
charged until his resignation on St. Thomas’s 
day 1790, not many days before his death. 
In January 1765 he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the office of chamberlain of 
London. ERis was never married, and, being 
of temperate and cheerful habits, lived to an 
advanced age. Up to his eighty-fifth year 
he used freq nently to walk thirty miles a "day. 
^swelL, who visited him 4 Oct. 1790, in his 
ninety-third year, found his judgment dis- 
tinct and clear and his memory ^ able to serve 
Mm very weR after a little recoRection’ 


{Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 21). In the 
last jear of his life his circumstances were 
reduced by the bankruptcy of a person whom 
he had generously assisted, but his frieiids, 
speedily relieved^him. He died 31 Dec. 1790, 
andwas buried 0 Jan. li 91 in the church off 
L-.t- -Bs.rtlioloiii&'W' "by "tliB Hs liTsi 

in Black fewan Court, and 
afterwards in Capel Court, Bartholomew 
Lane. A letter from him to Hr. Johnson^ 
printed in the ‘European Magazine/ describes 
a remarkable alteration in his eyesight, which 
j occurred in his eightv-sixth veW, whRe rn a 
! short visit to Margate. 

[An excellent account of Ellis is contril mtecl 
by his friend, Isaac Reed, to the European Matra- 
, ^ine for xxi. S— 5, 125-S, with portrait; 

I K-Criveners Company’s Records ; Nichols’s Lit» 

! Anecd. ISth Cent., ili. 409.1 C. 17 - 31 . 

ELLIS, JOHN (li S9— 1862), membeT of 
^ parRament and railway chairman, was born 
I in 1789 at Sharman’s Lodge, near Leicester,, 

I wFere his father, J oseph ERis, was a farmer. 

I From 1S07 to 1S47 he was a very successful 
i farmer at Beaumont Leys, also near Leices- 
I ter. During the latter part of that time he 
, had also a business in Leicester. In 1830 he 
; made the acquaintance of George Stephenson^ 

1 and afterwards took a prominent part in pro- 
' moting the Leicester and Swannington raR- 
I way. In 1836 he gave important evidence 
I before a select committee of the House of 
I Commons on agricultural distress. He was 
; member of parliament for the borough of 
i Leicester from 1848 until 1852, when Re re- 
! tired. From 1849 to 1858 he was chairman 
' of the Midland railway. Throughout life 
he was a Rberal in politics. He came of an old 
quaker family, stiR weU known around Lei- 
cester, of wMch borough he was an alderman. 
He was also a justice of the peace for the 
county, and was prominently connected with 
many public matters, both of a local and gene- 
ral nature. He died at Belgrave, near Lei- 
cester, on 26 Oct. 1862. , 

[Private information ; also Charlotte Ellig’l 
Sketch of one Branch of the ERis Family (Lm 
cester, privately printed).] M. C-r. '| 

ELLIS, PHILIP, in reRgion MICHAEIa)? 
(1652-1726), catholic prelate, bom in 16.52,, 
was the third son of the Ptev. John ERis,, 
author of ^AAndicioe CathoRcm’ [q. t.], by 
Susannah, daughter of AViUiam M'elbore/esq!,. 
of Cambridge. His eldest brother, John 
ERis [q. v.l, became imder-secretary of state 
to "William IH; the second son, SirWiRiani 
ERis {d. 1734), was secretary of state to 
J ames II ; and W elbore Ellis [q. v.], the fourth 
son and next brother to PhiRp, was appointed 
pmotestant bishop of Killala and afterwards 
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of Meatli, Philip was admitted into "West- 
minster School on the foundation in 1667 
(Welch, Alwiini Westmoyi. ed. Phillimore, 
p. 163). The editor of the ^ Ellis Corre- 
spondence’ (i. 18) incorrectly asserts that 
while there ^ Philip was kidnapped by the 
jesuits, and brought up by them in the Roman 
catholic religion in their college of St. Omer.’ 
The truth is that, after his conversion to 
Catholicism, he proceeded to the Benedictine 
convent of St. Gregory at Douay, where he 
was professed 30 Nov. 1670 (WELDOiit, Chro- 
nicle^ append, p. 11). For many years he was 
not heard of by his family, and perhaps he 
might never have been discovered but for the 
circumstance of his being called ‘ Jolly Phil ’ 
at Douay, as he had been at Westminster 
{Gent. Mag. ssxix. 328). Having finished 
his studies he was ordained priest and sent 
to labour upon the mission in England. His 
abilities recommended him to the notice of 
James II, who appointed him one of his 
chaplains and preachers. 

In 1687 Innocent XI divided England 
into four ecclesiastical districts, and allowed 
James to nominate persons to govern them. 
Ellis was accordingly appointed, by letters 
apostolic dated 30 Jan. 1687-8, the first 
vicar-apostolic of the western district, and 
was consecrated on 6 May 1688 by Ferdinand 
d’Adda, archbishop of Amasia, m partihus^ 
at St. James’s, where the king had founded 
a convent of fourteen Benedictine monks. 
He received the see of Aureliopolis, in parti- 
bus, for his title. Like the other vicars- 
apostolie he had a salary of 1,0007 a year 
out of the royal exchequer, and 5007 when 
he entered on his office. In the second week 
of July 1683 he confirmed a number of youths, 
some of whom were converts, in the new 
chapel of the Savoy. His name is subscribed 
to the ^ Pastoral Letter of the four Catholic 
Bishops to the Lay-Oatholics of England,’ 
issued in 16SS. It is doubted whether he 
ever visited his diocese, for on the breaking 
out of the revolution in November 1688 he 
was arrested and imprisoned in Newgate 
(Magahlit, Hist, of England, ed. 1858, ii. 
565). He soon regained his liberty, however, 
and repaired to the court of St. Germain. 
Shortly afterwards he proceeded to Home, 
where he formed a close friendship with Car- 
dinal Howard. 

After Sir John Lytcott’s return from Rome 
J ames II had no one to represent him at the 
papal court, and Cardinal Howard and Bi- 
shop Ellis in 1693, without beiug invested 
witi a public character, promoted his in- 
terests and corresponded with his ministers 
'(Macpheesos', Original Papers, i. 469, 531). 
Ehis was never able to return to England 


to take charge of his vicariate. Writino- nn 
18 Jan. 1702 to Bishop Gifford, who inhis 
absence administered the ecclesiastical affairs 
of the western district, he said that some 
years previously persons weU acquainted 
with t le aspect of the English court were 
of opinion that a license to return would 
not be denied to him, but James II would not 
allow him to ask for one. Subsequently 
when his ^ old master ’ wms not so averse to 
his return, ' the face of things was much 
changed, and the permission, though not 
denied, yet not granted, but rather deferred’ 
(Brady, Episcopal Succession, iii. 286). In 
or before 1705 Ellis resigned his vicariate 
into the hands of Clement XI, who on 3 Oct. 
1708 appointed him to the bishopric of Segrd 
in the State of the Church. There he founded 
a diocesan seminary and substantially re- 
paired and embellished the episcopal palace. 
The acts of a synod of his clergy held in the 
cathedral of Segni in November 1710 were 
highly approved by Clement XI, who ordered 
them to be printed and published. Ellis 
died on 16 Nov. 1726, and was buried in the 
church attached to the seminary, to which he 
bequeathed the bulk of his property. Pope 
Leo XII gave Ellis’s library and rmg to 
Bishop Baines for the use of his successors 
in the western district. 

Several sermons preached by him before 
the king and queen (1685-7) were se]parately 
published at London, and some of ttiem are 
included in ^ A Collection of Catholick Ser- 
mons,’ 2 vols. London, 1741. In the sermon 
preached before the king 13 Nov. 1686 he 
announced that the English Benedictine 
congregation had authorised him to declare 
absolute renunciation on their part to all 
titles or rights which might possibly be in- 
herent in them to possessions formerly in 
their hands (Weldoh, Chronicle, p. 229). 
Ellis’s correspondence with Cardinal Gual- 
terio (1712-20) is in the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 20310), and several of his 
letters, dated Rome, 1695, are in possession 
of the Bishop of Southwark {Hist. MSB. 
Cominissioii, 3rd Rep. Append, p. 233). 

His portrait, engraved by Henry Meyer, 
from the original picture in the possession of 
Viscount Clifden, is prefixed to the first voL 
of the ‘ Ellis Correspondence,’ edited by the 
Hon. George Agar Ellis, 2 vols. London, 
1829. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 467; Wood’s Athena 
Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 709-10; Welch’s Alumni 
Westmon. (Phillimore), 164 ; Snow’s Obituary, 
95; Weldon’s Chronicle, 139, 231, 238 ; Pan- 
zani’s Memoirs, 365, 373; Addit. MS. 28931, 
ff. 3, 15; Liittrell’s Hist. Relation of State 
Affairs, i. 439, 443, 451, 486 ; Flanagan’s Hist. 



of the Chiireh in England, ii. 354, 357 ; Rambler , June 18f55, and was still going on when he 
1 1851)- vii. 313; Gillow s BiLl. Diet, and cor- i died. 6. ‘An EiegT fAwdl "Eanvnadl on 
rections thereof ; Ellis Correspondence; Olivers ' Qwrwst,’ 1856. 7.‘ ^ Jlemoir of Dr. Ellis 

Catholic Religion in Cornwill, 294, 511 ;__Rotes Evans,’ iSG4. 8. ‘ Geiriadur Cvmraeg Cvni- 
and. Queries, Isfc ser. '\i. 125, 298, 400, vii, 24-i, j IRfiS. Q ^ AromniT* n-P Tnlrrs WillinTno * 


and Queries, 1st ser. vi. l-o, ^96, 400, vii. -4-., , 1868. 9. ‘ Memoir of John Williams,’ 

2nd s=r. iii 40G, 432 518 oth ser. ix. 268 4oi ; , 10. Portions of ‘ Hanes y Brvtamaid 

Grargers B;og. Hist.of o Ji ed. vi. 109 n., ■ a’rCymry ’ (Mackenzie'), 1S70-L 11. ‘ Cate- 

Lataohe Directory (ISSS), p. o8.] T. C. ^ HVnafiaethol, Awdl ar i)dys- 

■KT.TTS, SiK PlICIIAPlD (10S8F-1742), 1 tarm^dd,’ 1 873. Second edition of Rees 
tlieoloirical writer. [See Ellis.] | Jones's ^ Gorcliestion Beirdd Cymru/ first 

" " ' published in 1773, with extensive and valu- 

— w -TT-v • -i-fc m A»__ V 


bkjm on 3 Feb. 1810, in Ty n-y-meini, in^the i Gwilym/ with a valuable introduction : his 
parish of LlanrhaiadrynMochnant, Denbigh- published work was on the Atonement, 
shire. He went to school for two months to Resides these he wrote largely for the perio- 
Llanwyddelen and for one month to Llanar- i djeal literature of the day, some of his best- 
mon. His only other education was at the i articles being found in the ‘ Traethodydd/ 
Sunday school. M hen he had grown up to ; Geiriadur Beiblaidd a DuwinyddoOIathetes/ 
manhood, and had begun preaching, he went i Gwyddoniadur,’ ‘ Geirlyfr Bywgrafiiadol 
for some months to one J ohn "W illiams of Poulkes/ &e. 

Llansilin, whose biography he afterwards j jjig poetical works, published in 1877, 
VTote. Here he read, among other things, | -^ere edited by loan Arfon, and bound with 
Watts ‘ On the Mind’ and ‘ On Logic.’ The '^as his biographv prepared for the 

teacher's remarks and questions on these Wrexham Eisteddfod bv the Rev. J. Spinther 
works stimulated Ellis's mind. His thirst | James. 

for knowledge was henceforth insatiable. He [James's Biography, as above.l R. J. J. 
read everything that came in his way, and 

his library became ultimately perhaps one of ^ ELLIS, ROBEPtT (1820 F-1S85), class!- 
the largest and most valuable private libraries ' cal scholar, was admitted a member of St. 
in the Principality. He had no fear of re- John’s College, Cambridge, 9 April 1836, 
puted heretics. In the words of his biogra- elected a scholar 5xs'ov. 1839, and graduated 
pher, ^ the names of Stuart Mill, Huxley, B. A. as fifth wrangler in 1840, obtaining a 
Matthew Arnold, &c., were no terror to him; fellowship 30 March 1841 {College Register 
but he ventured out with them, listened to of Ad7nissio7is'). He took his M.A. de- 
tliem, weighed them, and formed his own gree in 1843, and was ordained two years 
opinion of them.’ On 5 Oct, 1834 he began later. In 1850 he commenced B.D. He 
preaching, and in May 1837 he settled as vacated his fellowship byhismarriage, 2 April 
minister of Llanelian and Llanddulas; in 1872, atMeolbrace, near Shrewsbury, to Jane, 
1838 we find him in Glynceiriog, Denbigh- daughter of FrancisFrance of Nobold, Shrop- 
shire; in Sirhowy, Monmouthshire, 1847; {Eddoices'’s Shrewsbury Journal^ 

and in Carnarvon^ 1SG2-75. Ellis died on 1872). He died, 20 Dec. 1885, at 3 Higher 
20 Aug. 187 5, while on a preaching tour, at his Summerlands, Exeter, aged 65 ( Times, 23 Dec. 
brother-in-law’s house at Gartheryr. Asa 1885). He is chiefly known by his sharp con- 
preacher he is said to have been learned rather troversy with William John Law [q. v.], 
than popular, though as a pubRc lecturer he which ranged from 1854 to 1856, on the 
wasbothpopularandlearned. loloMorganwg, route followed by Hannibal in his passage of 
Carnhuanawc, and Thomas Stephens may the Alps. Ellis had investigated the sub- 
have gone deeper into antiquarian subjects, ject during excursions in the Alps in July 
but Ellis showed more skill in popularising 1852 and in April and May 1853. Eds works 
them. The subjects of some of these lectiu'es are as follows: 1. ^A Treatise on Hanni- 
wereancientWelsh wisdom, Welsh proverbs, ' bal’s Passage of the Alps, in which his route 
W elsh laws, &c. is traced over the Little Mount Cenis,’ 8vo, 

His published works are : 1. ^ Lectures on Cambridge [printed], London, 1853. On 
Baptism,’ 1841. 2. ‘ An Ode (Awdl) on this subject he wrote besides two elaborate 
the Besurrection/ 1849 ; 2nd edition, 1852. dissertations in December 1855 and in March 
3. ^Tafol y Beirdd, an Essay on Welsh 1856 in ‘The Journal of Classical and Sacred 
Prosody/ 1852. 4. ‘ The Principles of Bibli- Philology’ (ii. 308-29, id. 1-34), which are 
cal Exegesis/ 1854. 5. ‘ Exposition of the ' entitled ‘ Observations on ]Mr. Law’s “ Criti- 
Bible/ which began to appear in parts in cism of hlr. Ellis’s new Theory concerning 
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tlie Route of Haniiibal.’” 2. 'Contributions 
to the Ethnography of Italy and Greece, ’ 8vo, 
London, 1858. 3. ' The Armenian Origin of 
the Etruscans/ 8vo, London, 1861. 4. ' An 
Enquiry into the Ancient Routes between 
Italy and Gaul ; with an examination of the 
Theory of Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps 
by the Little iSt. Bernard,’ 8vo, Cambridge, 
1867. 5. ' The Asiatic Affinities of the Old 
Italians/ 8yo, London, 1870. 6. ' On Nu- 
merals as Signs of Primeyal Unity among 
Mankind,’ 8to, London, 1873. 7. ' Peruvia 
Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru ; 
its derivation from Central i^sia with the 
American Languages in general, and with the 
Turanian and Iberian Languages of the Old 
World/ &c., 8vo, London, 1875. 8. 'Etrus- 
canNumerals,’ 8vo, London, 187 6. 9. ‘ Sources 
of the Etruscan and Basque Languages ’ 
[with a preface by Mrs. Jane Ellisi, 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1886. 

[A notice of Ellis appeared shortly after his 
death in the Eagle, a magazine supported by 
members of St. John’s College.] G-. G. 

ELLIS, ROBERT LESLIE (1817-1859), 
man of science and letters, son of Erancis 
Ellis of Bath, was horn at Bath on 25 Aug. 
1817. He was educated first by private 
tutors at home, and then by the Rev. James 
Challis, rector of Papworth Everard, Cam- 
bridgeshire, and afterwards Plumian professor 
at Cambridge. Of his early promise a remark- 
able account is given by Sir W. Napier, who 
describes him at fourteen as ‘ such a proud, 
bright, clever, beautiful boy,’ and speaks of 
his astonishment at the boy’s information, 
thought, and originality. He entered Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1836, graduated as 
senior wrangler in 1840, was elected fellow in 
October of the same year, and proceeded M. A. 
in 1843. He resided in college during the 
years he held his fellowship, giving his atten- 
tion chiefly, though by no means entirely, to 
mathematical subjects. On the occasion of 
the British Association holding its annual 
meeting in Cambridge in 1845, he undertook 
a report on the recent progress of analysis, 
which appeared in the volume of the associa- 
tion published in 1846. Soon after this, in 
conjunction with Mr. D. D. Heath and Mr. 
J. 8pedding, he undertook to edit the works 
of Bacon, his especial share being to edit and 
annotate the philosophical section of his 
works. BTs wide reading and great powers 
are fuRy evidenced from what he has done 
in the edition, but iU-health prevented the 
carrying out of what he had. proposed for 
himself. His health had never been good, 
and in 1847 threatened to ^ve way alto- 
gether. He tried Malvern and then Nice. 


After leaving Nice, lie was attacked at San 
Remo by rheumatic fever, caught probablv 
at Mentone, and returned to England with 
difficulty a confirmed invalid. Hillast-vear. 
from 1853 to 1859 were spent at Anstey HaU 
p-umpmgton, where he had the contort of 
the society of his Cambridge friends, and 
especially that of Professor Grote, the vicar 
The_ disease gained on him gradually, com- 
polling him to keep his bed, and at last da- 
priving him of sight. He continued, how- 
ever, to dictate memoirs on mathematical 
and other subjects, till nearly the end. His 
death occurred on 12 May 1859, and he was 
buried in Tnimpington churchyard. 

During his residence in Trinity College he 
edited the ' Cambridge Mathematical Jour- 
nal ’for a. part of its career, and on the death 
of his_ friend, D. E. Gregory, contributed a 
memoir of him to its pages. His scattered 
memoirs were collected and edited by his 
friend, Mr. W. Walton, in 1863. How^wide 
his range of knowledge was may be seen 
by the titles of a few only of the ^papers in 
this volume. Among them are papers on 
' Roman Aqueducts,’ on the ' Form of Bees’ 
Cells,’ on the ' Formation of a Chinese Dic- 
tionary/ on 'Vegetable Spirals,’ on 'Com- 
parative Metrology,’ on Boole’s ' Laws of 
Thought,’ on Diez’s ' Etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch der romaniseben Sprachen,’ on the 
' Value of Roman Money,’ &c. His memory 
was very extraordinary, and those who 
member his conversational powers before 
(and even after) his illness can testify to 
their charm and to the exquisite taste which 
characterised all he said. 

(Memoir by H. Goodwin (now bishop of Car- 
lisle) prefixed to Walton’s edition of Ehis’s Ee- 
mains ; Notes, privately printed, by J. P. Norris 
(now archdeacon of Bristol) ; Brnce’s Life of Sir 
W. Napier (1864), ii. 460-2 j personal know- 
ledge.] H. E. L. 

ELLIS, SiE SAMUEL BURDON (1787- 
1865), general, son of Captain Charles Ellis, 
R.N., entered the royal marine light infantry 
as a second lieutenant on 1 Jan. 1804. He 
was at once sent on hoard ship, and, after 
first seeing service in Sir Robert Calder’s ac- 
tion off Cape Einisterre, was present at the 
battle of Trafalgar, and was promoted lieu- 
tenant in 1806. He was present in the 
Walcheren expedition in 1809 and in the 
capture of Guadeloupe in 1810, and being on 
board the Nymphe was employed off the 
coast, first of Spain and then of southern 
France during the latter years of the Penin- 
sular war. He speciaUy distinguished him- 
self in the operations which the navy took in 
helping to form the siege of Bayonne, after 
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iVelliiigtoii's victory of tlie Xive and Sonlt's 
retreat on Toulouse. His skip was then or- 
dered to the ZS’orth American coast, where 
she captured the American frigate the Pre- 
sident after a fierce tight, during which Ellis 
particularly distinguished himself, being the 
first man to hoard the enemy. On the con- 
clusion of peace Ellis had no further oppor- 
tiiiiitT to see service, and it was not until 
15 ISov. 1826. when lie had been more than 
twenty vears in the marines, that he was pro- 
moted" captain. It was not until many more 
vears had passed, during which Ellis was em- 
ployed in many different ships, that lie again 
saw service in the capture of Port Manora, 
which commands the entrance to the harbour 
of Kiirrachee in Scinde, in 1839. He next 
c ommanded the marines employed in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and was mentioned in despatches 
for his sendees in bringing ofi:' the political 
resident at Bushire during a riot there, and ' 
saving his life. 15Tien the Chinese war broke 1 
out in 1840 he had the good fortune to be ' 
employed on the China station, and for his 
services in command of a battalion of marines 
at the capture of Chusan on 5 July 1840, and 
at the battle of Chuenpee on 7 Jan. 1841, he 
was promoted major hy brevet onGMay 1841. 
Before the news of his promotion reached him 
he had still farther distinguished himself with 
his marines in the bombardment of the Bogue 
forts ; he commanded the advance on Canton, 
and the services of his men were so great at 
the storming of the Canton forts on 26 May 
1841, that he was promoted Bent enant-colo- 
nel by brevet, antedated to that day, and 
made "a C.B. He then commanded a bat- 
talion of marines at iSimgpo and Chusan 
until the conclusion of the war, when he re- 
turned to England. He was promoted colo- 
nel on 3 Isov. 1851, and commanded the 
Chatham division of the royal marines until 
he became major-general on 20 June 1855. 
He was promoted lieutenant-general in 1857, 
made a K.G.B. in 1860, promoted gene- 
ral in 1862, and died at Old Charlton on 
10 March 1865, after having been for more 
than sixty vears an ofScer of marines, at the 
age oi seventy-eight. 

[Hart’s Army List; Grent. Mag. April 1865.] 

H. M. S. 

ELLIS, SAEAH STICKNEY. [See 
under Ellis, MYlliam, 1795-1872.] 

ELLIS, THO^LAS (1625-1673), Wsh 
antiquary, the son of Griffith Ellis of Dolbe- 
maen, Carnarvonshire, was born at that place 
in 1625. At the age of fifteen he was en- 
tered at Jesus College, Oxford, and took the 
B.A. degree in 1644. In the same year he 
is stated by Wood to have borne arms for the 


king in the garrison at Oxford. A letter 
I containing * The exact and full Eelation of 
; the last Fight between the King^s forces and 
^ Sir William Waller,’ which describes the 
' battle at Cropredy Bridge and is signed 
Thomas Ellis, was published in July of this 
; year ; but the writer belonged to the parlia- 
' mentary army. Ellis proceeded to the M.A. 
degree on 23 Jan. 1640, and was elected a 
: fellow of his college, where he continued to 
reside as a tutor. On the resignation of Dr. 
F. Mansell he confidently expected to suc- 
, ceed him as principal of Jesus, hut, being 
! disappointed in this hope, he threw up his 
tutorial work, and, though still remaining at 
Oxford, lived in retirement. In 1665 EBis, 
who had taken the B.D. degree on 17 Oct. 
1661, became rector of St. Mary's, Dolgelly, 
Merionethshire, succeeding his kinsman, Dr. 
John Ellis. While still at Oxford he had 
devoted himself largelv to the study of Welsh 
antiquity, and had made himself a recognised 
authority on the subject. At the request of 
Eohert Taughan, who purposed publishing a 
revised and enlarged edition of Powell’s ‘His- 
tory of Cambria,’ but who was unable to 
find time for the work, Ellis undertook to 
carry it on, incorporating his own notes with 
Vaughan’s additions and corrections. One 
hundred and twenty-eight sheets of the hook 
had been printed by Hall of Oxford, when 
Ellis refused to proceed, alleging that all the 
materials with which he had been supplied 
by Tausrhan had been already utilised bv 

I l_a|l ^ 

■ Percie Enderbie in his ‘ Cambria Triumphans.’ 
As the latter work was published in 1001 and 
the sheets of Ellis's hook are dated 1663, it 
is curious that he did not make the discovery 
earlier. Persisting in the belief that he had 
been anticipated in his researches, Ellis pub- 
lished nothing further. In 1775, however, 
there was issued, together with a ‘ History 
of the Island of Anglesey ’ by H. Eowlands, 

‘ Memoirs of Owen Glendowr, being a well- 
compiled History of the Transactions during 
the whole war, originally written hy AL. 
Thomas EHis, and now faithfully copied out 
of a manuscript in the Library of Jesus Col- 
lege.’ Ellis died in the spring of 1673 at his 
birthplace, Bolbemaen, and was there buried. 

[Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii, 992; 
Fasti, ii. 70, 91, 250 ; "Williams’s Eminent 
"Welshmen.] A. V. 

ELLIS, THOMAS FLOWEE (1796- 
1861), law reporter, bom in 1790, was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated in 1818, and was elected a 
fellow. He was a brilliant scholar, though 
only a senior optime in the mathematical 
tripos. He became a member of Lincoln’s 
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Inn, and '^as called to tlie bar in February 
1821, and for some years went tbe northern 
circuit. Here lie first became acquainted with 
Macaulay, whose intimate friend he ever 
afterwards remained. So attached were they, 
that when Macaulay went to India, Ellis 
wrote to him that, ^ next to his wife, he was 
the person for whom he felt the most thorough 
attachment, and in whom he placed the most 
unlimited confidence.’ In later life they 
visited the continent together every autumn, 
and he was an executor of Macaulay’s will. 
After his friend died the light seemed to have 
gone out of Ellis’s life, but he occupied him- 
self in preparing for publication the posthu- 
mous collection of Macaulay’s essays. In 1831 
he was a commissioner under the Reform Bill 
to determine the boundaries of parliamentary 
boroughs in "Wales. In early life he enjoyed 
a considerable practice. He was till his death 
attorney-general for the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and had ^Palatine silh and in 1839 he suc- 
ceeded Armstrong as recorder of Leeds. He 
was, about 1830, a contributor to the ^ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ was a member of the Use- 
ful Knowledge Society, and revised several 
of its publications. He is best known as 
part author of three excellent series of law 
reports : ^ Adolphus and Ellis,’ 1835-42 ; 
‘ERis and Blackburn,’ 1853-8; and ‘Ellis 
and Ellis,’ published after his death. He died 
at his house, 15 Bedford Place, Russell Sc uare, 
5 April 1861. His wife died in March ISSQ ; 
and he had two children, Francis and Marian. 

[Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay ; Knight’s Pas- 
sages of a Working Life, ii. 126; G-ent. Mag. 
1861; Law Times, 27 April 1861.] J. A. H. 

ELLIS, WELBORE (1651 ?— 1734),hishop 
of Meath and a privy councillor in Ireland, 
descended 60m an ancient family at Kiddall 
HaU, Yorkshire, was the fourth son of the Rev. 
John Ellis (1606 P-1681), rector of Waddes- 
don, Buckinghamshire, and author of ‘ Yin- 
diciie Catholiese.’ His brothers John and 
William are separately noticed. He was edu- 
cated at W' estminster School and at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1684, M.A. 1687, and B.D, and D.D. by 
diploma 1697. He likewise received in 1732 
tbe ad eundem degree of D.D. from Trinity 
College, Dublin. ‘His three brothers, Sir Wil- 
liam (1642TM730), John (1645-1738), and 
Philip (1653-1726), are separately noticed. 
W elbore Elhs became a prebendary of Win- 
chester in 1696. He was promoted in 1705, by 
patent dated 22 Sept., to the bishopric of 
Kildare, with the deanery of Christ Church, 
Dublin, in commmdam, and was translated, 
13 March 1731, to the premier bishopric of 
Meath, with a seat in the Irish privy council. 


He married Diana, daughter of Sir YTilliam 
Briscoe, knt., of Boughton, Northamptonshire 
and Amherley Castle, Sussex, and had, with 
other issue, W elhore, afterwards Lord Mendb 
[q. y.] He died on 1 Jan. 1733-4, and was 
buried with great ceremony in the cathedral 
of Christ Church, Dublin, where a monument 
was ‘ erected by bis only surviving son, the 
Right Hon. Welbore EUis.’ The funeral 
procession included the boys of the Bluecoat 
Hospital, to which he had bequeathed 100^. 
{Cooper MS., quoted by Bishop Mant). A 
portrait of Ellis is preserved in the hall of 
Christ Church, Oxford. His publications 
are : 1. ‘ The Dean of Dublin, Plaintiff, Ach- 
bishop of Dublin, Defendant, upon a Writ of 
Error — tbe Defendant’s Case,’ London, 1724. 
2. ‘ The Lord Bishop of Kiildare, Dean of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity of Dnhhn, Plain- 
tiff in Error. The Lord Archbishop of Dub- 
lin Defendant in Error. The Plaintiff in 
Error’s Case,’ London, 1724. 

[The Ellis Correspondence ; Anmni West- 
monast. 189-90 ; Wood’s Athense (Bliss), in. 
71 1; Catalogue of Oxford Graduates ; Sir James 
Ware’s Works, ed. Harris, i. 164, 396; Cotton’s 
Fasti Ecelesim Hihernicse, ii. 45, 234, iii. 122, 
V. 90, 143 ; Bishop Mant’s History of the Church 
of Ireland, ii. 175, 528.] B. H. B. 

ELLIS, WELBORE, fix’st Bahoit 
Dip (1713-1802), younger son of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Welbore Ellis, bishop of Meath 
[q. V.], by his wife, Diana, daughter of Sir 
John Briscoe of Boughton, Northampton- 
shire, was born at Kildare on 15 Dec. 1713, 
and was educated at Westminster School, 
where he was admitted on the foundation as 
head of his election in 1728, and was elected 
to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1732. He graduated B.A. 5 June 1736, 
and at the general election in May 1741 con- 
tested the borough of Cricklade. A double 
return was made for this constituency, but 
ultimately the seat was assigned to Ellis by 
an order of the House of Commons on 24 Dec. 
1741. In November 1744 and again in Oc- 
tober 1745 Ellis seconded the address to the 
throne {Farl. Hist. xiii. 991-2, 1331-3). In 
February 1747 he was appointed a lord of 
the admiralty, in Henry Pelham’s adminis- 
tration, in the place of George Grenville, who 
was promoted to the treasury hoard, and was 
returned as one of the members for the joint 
boroughs of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 
at the general election in July of the same 
year. He continued in office after Pelham’s 
death in March 1754, and was re-elected for 
"Weymouth in the following month, but re- 
signing bis seat at the admiralty in Decem- 
ber 1755 was appointed one of tbe vice- 
treasurers of Ireland. On 20 March 1760 
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Ellis vas svtotvl a member of the privy coun- 
ciL At the general election in 5larch. 1761 
he ivas returned mth 'VMIkes for the boroi^h 
of Avlesbury, and resigning the post of vice- 
treas'urer vras appointed secretary at Tvar on 
17 Dec. 1762 in the place of Charles To^vn- 
sliend. Upon the formation of the Rocking- 
ham ministry in Jnly 1765 Ellis resigned the 
latter officcj and again became joint vice- 
treasurer of Ireland, a post •which he held 
until September 17 66, when he was succeeded . 
bv Isaac Barre. At the general election in 
March 176S Ellis was elected one of the mem- 
bers for Petersfield, and though he strongly ^ 
protested against Lord North’s motion for . 
the repeal of the American tea duty on , 
5 March 1770 (I'd. xvi. 874), he was for the ' 
third time appointed joint vice-treasurer of 
Ireland on 2i April following. In the early 
months of 1771 Ellis took the principal part i 
in the proceedings in the House of Com- ' 
mons against Lord Mayor Crosby [q. v.] and . 
Alderman Oliver for obstructing the execu- 
tion of the orders of the house, and it was 
upon his motion that they were both com- 
mitted to the Tower (id. vol. xvii. passim). 
At the general election in October 1774 be 
was returned for his old constituency of Wey- 
mouth, and having resigned the office of vice- 
treasurer in ^larch was appointed treasurer 
of the navy on 12 June 1777. Ellis was. 
again returned for "Weymouth at the general 
election in September 1780, and at the close 
of Lord North’s administration became on 
11 Feb. 1782 the secretarv of state for Ame- 
rica, in the place of Lord George Germaine, 
who upon his retirement was created \ is- 
coiint Sackville. His tenure of this office, 
which was the last he ever held under the 
crown, was brief, for he resigned upon the 
accession of Lord Rockingham to power in 
the following month. He continued, how- 
ever, to take a considerable part in the de- 
bates of the house, and in May 1783 spoke 
against Pitt's resolution for reform (id. xxLii. 
864-5|. He was again returned for "VV ey- 
mouth in March 1784, and twice in 1789 
proposed Sir Gilbert Elliot for the speaker- 
ship without success (id. xxvii. 905-6, xxviii. 
149-50). He failed to secure a seat at the 
general election in June 1790, but was re- 
turned for Petersfield at a bye election in 
April of the following year. Ellis, who had 
supported the coalition ministry, continued 
to oppose Pitt until 1793, when, alarmed at 
the progress of the French revolution, he 
seceded from the opposition. On the Duke 
of Portland becoming secretary of state in 
Pitt's administration EEis was created, on 
13 Aug- 1794, Baron Mendip of Mendip in 
the county of Somerset with remainder in 


default of issue to the heirs male of his sister 
Anne, the wife of Henry Agar of Gowran. 
No speech of his in the House of Lords is 
reported in the ^ Parli ament arv Hastorv.’ 
He died at Ms house in Brook Street. Han- 

if 

over Square, on 2 Feb. 1802 in his eighty- 
ninth vear, and was buried at Westminster 
Abbev on the following Sunday in the north 
transept. ERis married, first, on 18 Nov. 
1747, Elizabeth, the only daughter of the 
Hon. Sir William Stanhope, K.B., second sou 
of Philip, third earl of Chesterfield. She died 
on 1 Aug. 1761. In her right he acquired 
the possession of Pope’s villa at Twickenham, 
which had been bought by her father after 
Pope’s death in 1744. On 20 July 1765 he 
married, secondly, Anne, the eldest daugMer 
of Hans Stanley of Paultons, near Romsey, 
Hampshire. She survived Mm nearly two 
years, and died at Twickenham on 7 Dec. 
1803, in her seventy-ninth year. There were 
no issue of either marriage, and the barony 
of Mendip, in accordance with the special 
limitations of the patent, descended to Ms 
sister’s grandson, Henry Welbore Agar, se- 
cond Viscount Clifden, wbo thereupon as- 
sumed the additional surname of Ellis. Ju- 
nius spoke of Ellis in no flattering terms, 
and reterred to him as ^ little mannikin Ellis ’ 
and ^Grildrig’ (Bohn’s edit. i. 288, 349); 
and Macaulay, in Ms ‘ Sketch of William Pitt/ 
sneers at him as ^ an ancient placeman, who 
had been drawing salary almost every quarter 
since the days of Henry Pelham ’ (Miscella- 
neous Writings, 1860, ii. 316). His neigh- 
bour, Horace Walpole, was never tired of 
! jeering at Mm ; at one time he calls him 
Fox’s ‘ Jackal,’ and at another ^ Forlorn Hope 
Ellis.’ ‘ Wisdom,’ he writes to the Countess 
of Ossorv, ‘ I left forty years ago to Welbore 
I Ellis, and must not pretend to rival him now 
' when he is grown so rich by the semblance 
i of it ’ (Walpole, Letters, vii. 264), and again, 
‘ Connections make themselves, whether one 
will or not, but nobody can make one be a 
minister against one’s will, unless one is of 
as little consequence as [Welbore] Ellis ’ (id. 
viii. 169). In his amusing comparison of 
Barrington’s character with that of Ellis, 
Walpole states that the latter ^ had a fluency 
that was precise too, hut it was a stream that 
flowed so smootMy and so shallow that it 
seemed to design to let every pebble it passed 
over be distinguished ’ (Memoirs of the Reign 
of George II, ii. 142). But though Ellis 
was not possessed of any great talents, he was 
readily recognised as a useful man in the 
house" When he entered parliament he at- 
tached himself to Henrv Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland, who upon becoming secretary 
of state in 1755 stipulated that some Mgher 
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place sliould be found for Ellis in the ad- i 
ministration. Throughout his long paidia- 
mentary career Ellis consistently held to^his 
political principles, and at the same time | 
nreserved the integrity of his character. But 
he was totally unfitted to fill such an im- | 
portant post as that of the American secre- 
tary, and the ambiguous ‘ Confession of Eaith^ 
which he made on entering upon the^ duties ' 
of that office was most severely criticised by 
Burhe {Pari. Hist, xxiii, 1032-41). Ellis 
was created a D.C.L. of the university of Ox- 
ford on 7 July 1773, and w’as appo^inted a 
trustee of the British Museum in 1780. He 
was also a fellow of theBoyal Society. His 
library is said to have been one of the most 
valuable private collections in the kingdom. 
His portrait, painted by Gainsborough in 
1763, is now at Christ Church, Oxford it 
was exhibited at the second loan collection 
of national portraits in 1867 {Catalogue^ No. 
489). 

[Alumni TVestmon. (1852), pp. 189, 297, SO-i- 
305 ; Cat. of Oxford Graduates (1851), p. 212; 
Collins’s Peerage (1812), viii. 360-2 ; The G-eor- 
gian Era (18.32), i. 540 ; Grenc. Mag. 1747, xtU. 
544, 1802, Yol. Ixxii. pt. i. pp. 187-9, 1803, Yol. 
Ixxiii. pt. ii. p. 1192; Lord Mahon’s Hist, of 
England, v, 401, 434, rii. 196, 201 ; Walpole’s 
Memoirs of George II (1846), ii. 44, 141-2, 153 ; 
Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham’s edit.), iy. 94, 
178, Yiii. 147, 262 ; pedigree given in the Ellis 
Correspondence (1829), i. xx:iii; Chester’s Ee- 
gisters of W'estminster Abbey (1876), pp. 467, 
469 ; Journals of the House of Commons, xxiv. 
27, 36, 39, 40 ; Official Eeturn of Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, pt- ii. 93, 100, 112, 123, 
142, 151, 164, 178, 193; Haydn’s Book of Dig- 
nities,] G. P. E. B. 

ELLIS, Sm WILLIAM (1609-1680), 
‘iidofe, second son of Sir Thomas Elhs of Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire, and probably nephew of 
Sir William Ellis, one of the council of the 
north in 1619, bom in 1609, was educated at 
Caius College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
in 1632 and M.A. in 1636. Havung entered 
Gray’s Inn on 6 Nov. 1627 he was called to 
the bar on 9 Eeb. 1634. He represented Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire, in the Short parhament of 
1640, and also in the Long parliament. His 
name does not appear in Iliishworth’s list 
(Hist. Cull. vii. 13o5) of the members ex- 
cluded bv Colonel Pride on 6 Dec. 1648 : but 
it IS not unlikelv that he was one of those 

All 

^ Others from the Inns of Court ’ who ^ had 
liberty granted to go to their chambers on 
their parole ' on the 12th, as he was read- 
mitted to the House of Commons on 4 June 
1649 {ib. 1361). On 24 May 1654 he was 
appointed solicitor-general. Shortly after- 
wards he was elected an ancient of his inn. 


As solicitor-general he took part in the prose- 
cution of Gerhard, Yowell, and Somerset Fox 
on the charge of corresponding with Charles 
Stuart and conspiring to assassinate the Pro- 
tector. The trial took place in June 1654. 
Gerhard and Yo'well were convicted and be- 
headed. The same year he was again returned 
to parliament for Boston, and in 1656 for 
Grantham. He was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed to frame statutes for Durham 
CoHege in March 1655-G. In June 1658 he 
■was engaged in the prosecution of Dr. Hewet 
and John Mordant, charged with levying war 
against the Protector. Hewet was found 
guilty and Mordant acquitted. One of Crom- 
well’s latest acts was to sign a patent creating 
Ellis a baronet, but it is doubtful whether 
it passed the great seal. He was continued 
in the office of solicitor-general by Eichaid 
Cromwell. At the election in J annarv 1658-9 
he retained his seat for Grantham. In the 
protracted debate on the competency of the 
Scottish members he spoke at length in sup- 
port of their claims (18 March 1658-9), ob- 
serving that the ^ argument that the Act of 
Union is no good law, this argument makes 
way for Charles Stuart ’ (Btjiiton, Diary ^ iv. 
181). Ee-elected for Grantham in 1660 he 
was excluded from the house on the score 
of his opinions. In autumn 1664 he was 
appointed reader at Gray’s Inn, of which 
he had been elected a bencher in 1659; 
on 26 Axig. 1669 he took the degree of ser- 
jeant-at-law, and on 10 April 1671 he was 
advanced to the rank of king’s serjeaut 
and knighted. He was raised to the bench 
in 1673, taking his seat in the court of com- 
mon pleas on the first day of Hilary term. 
The only case of public interest which came 
before him during his tenure of office was that 
of Barnardiston v. Swaine {State Trials^ yL 
1070), an election case. Sir Samuel Bamar- 
diston and Lord Huntingtower contested the 
county of Suffolk in 1673. Barnardiston 
having the majority of votes, Lord Hunting- 
tower induced the sheriff to falsify the return, 

I and took his seat in the house. There the 
case was decided by an election committee, 
and Barnardiston declared elected. Accord- 
ingly he sued Lord Huntingtower for ^ tres- 
' pass on the case,’ and recovered 1,000/. da- 
mages in the king’s bench. The case was, 
however, removed on writ of error to the 
, exchequer chamber, where the majority, Elhs 
and Atkins dissenting, reversed the judgment 
of the king’s bench. Ellis was removed in 
1676, without reason assigned, but reinstated 
on 5 May 1679, having been returned to par- 
liament ibrBoston in the preceding Eehrnary. 
He died on 3 Dec. 1680 at his chambers in 
Seijeants’ Inn, according to Sir Thomas Bay- 
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mondj ^ SGIlBCtll’tBj viz. 26t£lf’. /I. 

His arms are emblazoned in tbe bay vrindow 
of Gray’s Inn Hall. 

[Cal. State Papers, Pom. (1640-1) p. SIO, 
(1655-6) p. 218; Grad. Cant.; Dontliwaite’s 
Gray’s Inn ; Willis’s l^vot. Pari. iii. 233, 246, 263, 
276 "; Lists of Members of Parliament (official 
return of) ; 4tb Eep. Pep.-Eeeper Pat. Ptec. App. 
ii. 190 ; Foss’sLivesof the Judges; Wood’s Fasti 
i' Bliss)' i. 446; Noble’s Cromwell, 1 . 437, 442; 
Pari. Hist. iv. 4, 1080; Sir Thomas Eaymond’s , 
Pep. 217 , 251, 407.] J- M. E. 

ELLIS, SiK W^ILLLOI {d. 1732), secre- 
tary of state, second son of John Ellis (1606 ?- 
16bl) "q. T.’, rras educated on the founda- 
tion of'^Vestminster, v^hence he was elected 
to a studentship at Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1665, and proceeded B.A. 19 June 1669. 
He lost his studentship for accepting the de- 
gree of M.A. ^per Hteras regias’ at Cam- 
bridge in 1671, without having first obtained 
his ^ace in his own college; and, despite 
the intercession of the Prince of Orange, in 
whose train he had visited Cambridge, was 
never restored. In 1678 he was appointed, 
along with his brother, W" elhore EUis, cus- 
tomer, comptroller and searcher for the pro- 
vinces of Leinster and Munster {Addit. MS. 
2113f5, f. 53), and while holding this lucra- 
tive sinecure acquired considerable property 
in Ireland {ih. 28930, 28938, 28940, 28941, 
26946'}- He acted as secretary to Kichard, 
earl of Tyrconnel, on the latter’s appointment 
TO the lord-lieutenancy of Ireland in 1686, 
and was knighted. At the revolution he 
elected to foEow the fortunes of the house of 
Stuart. Accompanying James to Ireland he 
was placed on his privy council and appointed 
one of the assessors for the city and county 
of Dublin in April 1690 (D’Alto:x, King 
James's Irish Army List^ 2nd ed. i. 33, ii. 692, 
where he is confounded with Sir 'W’^illiam- 
Ellis, ■ solicitor-general for Ireland in 1657 

and one of the baronets created bv Crom- 

•/ 

well’). He was attainted in 1691, and his 
elder brother, John [q. v.], to whom he owed 
money, gained possession of his Irish pro- 
perty. He afterwards became secretary to 
James in his exile at St. Germain, and on his 
death in 1701 acted as treasurer to his son, 
the Old Pretender. Ellis died a protestant 
at Home in the autumn of 1732, aged be- 
tween 85 and 90 {Gent. Mag. ii. 930). His 
letters to his brother John and others (1674- 
1689 ) are in theBritish Museum, Addit. MSS. 
28930-1,28875-6; those to Cardinal Gual- 
terio (1719-27) will be found in Addit. 
MSS. 20310, 31267. 

plllis Correspondence, ed. Hon. G. J. W. Agar 
Ellis, 1829; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. 1852, 
p. 161 ; Wood's Athense Oxon. ed. Eliss, iii. 711 ; 


Gent. Mag. xxxix. 328 ; Oxford Graduates, 1851, 
p. 212; Cambridge Graduates, 1787, p. 130.] 
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ELLIS, W'TLLLLM (1747-1810), en- 
gTaver, bom in London in 1747, was the son of 
a writing engraver, and was placed as a pupil 
with W". VT ooHett [q. v.j He produced some 
fine plates in the style of that celebrated en- 
graver, some being executed in conjunction 
with him, viz, the two portraits of JRubens and 
his wife, pubEshed in 1774; 'A Elver Scene 
with a WEndmill,’ after S. E.uvsdaeI,pubEslied 
in 1777; ^ Solitude,’ after H. WHson, H.A., 
pubEshed in 1778: and two scenes from the 
‘ Vicar of WMkefield,’ after T. Hearne, pub- 
Eshed in 1780, and exhibited at the Society of 
Artists in that year. EEis engraved several 
topographical wews after Paul Sandby and T. 
Hearne, a set of ^ The Seasons,’ after Heame, 
and some plates for the * Ladies’ Magazine.’ 
In 1800 he aquatinted a set of engravings 
of ^ Views of the Memorable Victory of the 
Nile,’ engraved by P. Chesham from paint- 
ings byW. Anderson. Some of his engrav- 
ings, e.g. a landscape, ^ Peasants Dancing,’ 
after Berchem, are signed ^ WEEiam and 
Elizabeth EEis,’ and a plate of ^ The Solitary 
TraveEer,’ after J. Pye, is stated to be etched 
by Elizabeth EEis alone. She was no doubt 
his wife, and assisted him in his art. ElEs- 
died in 1810, as is shown from the inscrip- 
tion on a plate representing ^ A South View 
of the City of Exeter, from a Drawing taken 
at Shooting Marsh by the late Mr. WElliam 
EEis,’ published 24 Nov. 1810, in aid of his 
five orphan chEdren. In 1814 there was pub- 
Eshed a set of ^Twenty-nine Views illus- 
trative of the Pev. Daniel Lysons’s Envirom 
of London, drawn and engraved by "William 
EEis.’ 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Le Blanc’s 
Manuel de I’Amateur d’Estampes; Fagan’s Cata- 
logue Raisonne of the engraved -works of Wil- 
liam WooEett ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man.] L. C. 

ELLIS, W^ILLIAM {d. 1758), was a writer 
on agriculture, of whom Ettle save his hooks 
has survived. He is supposed to have been 
bom about 1700, received an ordinary educa- 
tion, and began life as a iplain farmer. For 
nearly fifty years he held a farm at Little 
Gaddesden, Hertfordshire, on which, how- 
ever, he made no pretence to scientific agri- 
culture. His early works brought him into 
^ repute,’ and many appEcations were made 
to him by landed proprietors in all parts of 
the country to 'visit and report on their farms. 
Thus he travelled over the north of England 
in order to give those who compEed with his 
terms the benefit of his experience. EEis 
seems to have been a shrewd man of busi- 
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ness, for he soon added to his income by fre- 
quently travelling" as an agent for seeds and 
seUer of farming implements ; in short he ' 
Tras ready to execute any sort of country 
business at a fixed price. Many eager far- 
mers/ led by his fame and his books, pro- 
ceeded to visit Ellis’s farm, but found, to 
their surprise and disappointment, that he 
did not carry out any of the views which he 
advocated in print, that his im plements were 
old-fashioned, and that his .and was ne- 
glected and in bad condition. This report 
speedily reacted on the sale of his books. 
They had introduced many new methods of 

t/ 

treating manure, sheep and turnips, and lu- 
cerne, but now their reputation began to 
decline. Ellis perceived with sorrow that 
he was outliving his fame. 

The success which his w^ork on timber 
obtained (it ran through three editions in less 
than three years) tempted Osborne, the book- 
seller, to engage him as a writer, and Ellis 
produced with much fecundity volume after 
volume. Gradually he advanced to monthly 
works and more voluminous productions, in 
which, to fill up his stipulated number of 
pages, he was driven to introduce those ridicu- 
lous anecdotes and unnecessary details which 
have so much marred his writings. So long 
as Ellis proceeded according to his own rule 
(Preface to Farriery), ^ I always considered 
experience as the only touchstone of truth, 
and by that unerring rule every particular 
here advanced has been sufficiently tried,’ 
all was well, and his books were valued 
accordingly. But the editor of his last book 
was compelled before printing it to exclude 
many foohsh stories of gipsies, thieves, and 
the like, also many absurd nostrums and re- 
ceipts, evidently only inserted to fill space. 
Ellis’s books have become useless, from the 
advance in agricultural science. 

Elhs’s works consist of; 1 . ^Chiltern and 
Yale Farming,’ 1733. 2 . ‘ New Experiments 
in Husbandry for the Month of April,’ 1736. 
3. ^ The Timber-Tree Improved,’ 1738. These 
last t-wo are tracts. 4. ' The Shepherd’s Sure 
Guide,’ 1749; full of fatuous anecdotes of 
sheep and dogs. 5. ‘ The Modem Husband- 
man,’ 8 vols., 1750. This treats of the far- 
mer’s year month by month and of rural 
economy in general ; it is Ellis’s best work, 
though such a sentence as ‘ Be yourself the 
first man up in a morning for sounding at 
your door your harvest horn to call your 
men at four o’clock,’ contrasts amusingly 
with the writer’s own practice according to 
those who went to visit him at Little Gad- 
desden. 6 . ^ The Country Housewife’s Family 
Companion,’ 1750. 7. ^ The Practical Farmer,’ 
1759 j an abbreviation of No. 5. 8 . 'Every 


Farmer his own Earner,’ 1759. 9 . ^Hus- 
bandry Abridged and Methodized,’ 2 voh 

X / / w • 

'Life prefi-xed to No. 9 above; Brit. Mus. Cat.- 
Elis’s own works.] ]>X. G-.'w ’ 

ELLIS, WHjLIAM (1794-1872), mis- 
sionary, bom in London 29 Aug. I 794 of 
parents in straitened circumstances, was bW 
a gardener, but, coming under deep reliffious 
impressions, offered himself as a foreicm'mis- 
sionary to the London Missionary Society ; was 
accepted, trained, and ordained in 1815 for the 
office, and appointed first to South Affica but 
afterwards to the South Sea Islands. Leavino- 
England in 1816, along with his wife, he ar- 
rived in 1817 at Eimeo, one of the Georgian or 
Windward islands, and in the following year 
commenced a new mission at Huahine. In 
1822 he removed to Oahu, one of the Sand- 
wich group, but had to leave it owing to his 
wife’s health ; returned to England in 1825, 
visiting America by the way. As a Poly- 
nesian missionary he combined great spiritual 
earnestness with mechanical skill, and like- 
wise with a profound interest in scientific 
and antiquarian research. While in England 
he published a ' Tour through Hawaii,’ and 
thereafter his ' Polynesian llesearches.’ The 
'Hesearches ’ excited great interest ; the book 
was reviewed in the ' Quarterly Eeview ’ by 
Southey, whose judgment was" given in the 
words, ' A more interesting book we have 
never perused.' The ]miblication of this work 
went j:ar to redeem t be character of mission- 
aries in the eyes of some who had thought of 
them all as ignorant and narrow-minded men. 
In 1830 he was appointed assistant foreign 
secretary to the London Missionary Society, 
and soon after chief foreign secretary. Among 
other literary employments he became editor 
of an annual called 'The Christian Keep- 
sake,’ which brought him into connection 
with many literary friends. 

His first wife having died in 1835 after 
many years of great suffering, he married in 
1837 Miss Sarah Stickney, a lady who ac- 
quired considerable literary fame, chiefly in 
connection with a work entitled 'The Poetrv 
of Life,’ and works on the women of England 
in their various relations. Miss Stickney 
had been brought up a member of the So- 
ciety of Eriends, but not caring to accept 
all their principles and rules, she had left 
that body and become a member of the con- 
gregational church. Her husband and she 
enjoyed five-and-thirty years of married life, 
marked by great congeniality of taste and 
pursuit, both in religion and general culture. 
The list of her books appended to this notice 
attests the variety of her accomplishments 
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and her great literary activity. Among the 
practical objects in which she and her hus- 
band were 'deeply interested was the pro- 
motion of temperance, and their zeal in this 
cause took a very practical form, several 
persons given to drunkenness being taken in 
hand and encouraged by every contrivance 
of affectionate solicitude to tm*n from their 
evil ways. Mrs. Ellis likewise instituted a 
school for young ladies — Tlawdon House, to 
which she" gave the benefit of her personal j 
superintendence. Her object was to apply the 
principles iUustratedinher books ( The Wo7nen 
of England j &c.) to the moral training, the 
formation of character, and in some degree 
the domestic duties of young ladies. Other 
means were devised for improving the intel- 
lectual condition of young women of the lower 
classes. She had studied art. both in theory and 
in practice, and her character and attainments 
gave her a position of no ordinary influence. 

The profoundest interest of both her and 
her husband, however, was all the while in 
the cause of Christian missions. While Ellis 
was secretary of the London Missionary So- 
cietvthe affairs of Madagascar began to create 
inte'rest, both in connection with the perse- 
cution of the Christian converts under Queen 
Eanavolona, and the interference of the 
French in the affairs of the island. Ellis was 
requested by the directors of the society to 
prepare a ^History of Madagascar,’ which ap- 
peared in 2 vols. "in 1838. In 1844 he was 
obliged, owing to ill-health, to resign the 
nost of secretary. In the same year he pub- 
ushed the first volume of a ^ History of the 
London Missionary Society.’ In 1847 he was 
invited to take the pastoral charge of an in- 
dependent congregation at Hoddesdon in 
Hertfordshire, where he and his familv had 
been residing for some time. 

In 1852 the affairs of Madagascar had 
reached such a crisis that Ellis was requested 
hv the directors of the societv to visit the 
island, in order to ascertain and improve the 
condition of the Christians. When he arrived 
in 1853 he was not allowed to proceed to 
the capital. He retired for a time to Mau- 
ritius; visited Madagascar a second time, 
and was again refused access to the capital. 
Before he arrived in England communica- 
tions reached him indicating that a change 
had come over the authorities, and conveying 
their invitation to him to visit them. With- 
out hesitation he retraced his steps, and 
paid his third visit in 1856. Yet even now 
the queen would not allow him to extend 
his visit beyond a month, and though he 
was able to "learn a good deal, he - could not 
do what he had desired either for the country 
or the Christian cause. Soon after his re- 


turn from this third visit the queen died, 
and matters assumed quite a different ap- 
pearance. In 1601 Ellis set out on his fourt !i, 
and bv far his lonc^est and most satisfactorv 
visit to Madagascar, and remained in the 
island till 1865. The events that followed 
are well known. In 1S6S a Christian queen 
came to the throne, advised by Christian 
counsellors. Persecution being exchanged 
for encouragement, an immense addition to 
the number of persons professing Christianity 
took place. The continuance of the plots of 
the French created great difficulties in the 
political government. EEis was able to give 
advice bv which these difficulties were in a 

iw _ 

great measure overcome. Both church mat- 
! ters and state matters were settled on a basis 
which proffided for self-government, consti- 
tutional liberty, and the freedom of the 
church. When he returned to England in 
1865 he received an extraordinary welcome. 
A great part of liis time was spent in going 
from place to place and delivering lectures 
and addresses. Three hooks, entitled ^ Three 
Visits to Madagascar’ (1858), ‘Madagascar 
Bevisited’ (1867), and ^The Martyr Chnrch 
of Madagascar ’ (1870 ), gave full particulars 
' of the whole movement. 

In the beginning of June 1872 he caught 
cold on a radwav ioumev and died on the 
9th of the month, bcarcelv had he been 
buried, when Mrs. Ellis was seized with pre- 
cisely the same form of ailment, and died on 
the IGth. 

The principal works of Ellis have been 
already noticed. Those published by Mrs. 
Ellis were the following: 1. ‘ The Poetry of 
Life,’ 2 vols. 2. ‘ Conversations on Human 
xvature.’ o. ^Home, or the Iron Buie,’ 3 vols. 
4. ^ The W omen of England.’ 5. ‘ Sons of 
the Soil,’ a poem. 6. ‘ The Daughters of 
England.’ 7. ‘ The Wives of England.’ 
8. ‘ The Mothers of England.’ 9, ^ Family 
Secrets,’ 3 vols. 10. ^ A Summer and a 
Winter in the Pyrenees.’ 11. A Voice 
from the Vintage.’" 12. ‘ Pictures of Private 
Life.’ 13. ‘ The Young Ladies’ Header.’ 

1 14. ‘Look to the End,’ 2 vols. 15. ^The 
Island Queen,’ a poem. 16. ‘ Temper and 
Temperament ,’2 vols. 17. ‘Prevent ion better 
than Cure.’ 18. ‘Bawdon House,’ 19. ‘Fire- 
side Tales.’ 20. ‘ Social Distinction,’ 3 vols. 

' 21. ‘ My Brother.’ 22. ‘ The Beautiful in 
Bature'and Art.’ 23. ‘Northern Boses,’ 3 
vols. 24. ‘ Education of Character.’ 25. ‘ Edu- 
cation of the Heart.’ 26. ‘ The Morning Call, 
a table-book of Literature and Art,’ 4 vols. 

[Memoir of Rev.William Ellis, by his son, J ohn 
j E.EUis, 1873 ; Begisterof Missionaries, &c.,of the 
London Missionary Society, by J. 0. Whitehonse, 
1886.1 W. a. B. 
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•RT.T.TR, WILLIAM (1800-1881), eeono- 
mist, -wsls born in January 1800. His father, 
Andrew Ellis Ellis, annnderwriter at Lloyd’s, 
was the descendant of aErencb. refugee family 
named He Yezian, and took the name Ellis 
shortly after the son’s birth. His mother was 
Maria Sophia Eazio, of Italian extraction. He 
was educated at a school in Bromley, and at 
the age of fourteen became his father’s as- 
sistant at Lloyd’s. InlS24, on the foundation 
of the Indemnity Marine Insurance Company, 
he became assistant-underwriter. In 1827 he 
was appointed chief manager of the company, 
and held that position for many years, until 
on his retirement he was elected director. He 
was a most energetic and successful man of 
business, never taking a holiday for thirty 
years. He found time, however, to write many 
books and take an active part in teaching. He 
was interested in economic speculations, and 
joined the Utilitarian Society formed by John 
Stuart !Mill, a body never exceeding ten in 
number, and lasting only from the winter of 
1822-3 tol826. His fellow-members included 
"WlLliam EytonTooke, son of the economical 
writer, and John Arthur Boebuck. He j oined 
iMill in another informal club for the discus- 
sion of economic questions about 1825-30, 
and was one of those who ^ originated new 
speculations.^ Ellis was through life a mem- 
ber of the school of economists led by Mill, 
and became conspicuous for what Mill calls 
his ‘ apostolic exertions for the improvement 
of education.’ He was especially impressed 
by the importance of teaching political eco- 
nomy to children. He endeavoured to en- 
force this theory with great simplicity and 
earnestness, both in writing and by practice. 
In 1846 he tried a conversation class upon 
economic subjects in a British school. Elis 
success encouraged him to form a class of 
schoolmasters. In 1848 he founded the first 
Birkbeck school. In 1852 he had founded five 
of these schools at his own expense, naming 
them after George Birkbeck [q. v.] At one 
tirae there were ten of these schools. He ap- 
pointed trustees and provided endowments, 
out only two now remain (1888). The Peck- 
harn school had at one time eight hundred 
pupils. He afterwards helped to found, and 
was a governor of, the school of the Middle- 
class^ Corporation, to which he contributed 
munificently until his death. At the request 
ol the prince consort he gave lectures to the 
royal children at Buckingham Palace. Some 
lectures written by him were read in several 
towns at the expense of Brougham. He wrote 
a series of text-books for the adv ncement of 
his favourite science. The best known was 
^Lessons on the Phenomena of Industrial 
Life,’ edited by Dean Dawes. 


His chief works are : 1. ‘ Outlines of So- 
cial Economy,’ 1846. 2. 'Education as a 
means ofPreventing Destitution,’ 1851. 3. M 
Layman’s Contribution to the Emowled^e 
and^Practice of Eeligion in Common Life ’ 
1857 (really an exposition of economical 
principles). 4. ' Where must we look for 
the fin-ther Prevention of Crime 1857. 

5. 'Philo-Socrates ’ (a series of papers), 1861*. 

6. Introduction to the Study of the Social 

Sciences,’ 1863 (a lecture at University Col- 
lege). 7. ' Thoughts on the Euture of the 
Human Race,’ 1866. 8. 'What stops the 

Way.P or the two great difficulties,’ 1868. 
Ellis also contributed the article upon ' Marine 
Insurance ’to the first edition of McCulloch’s 
' Commercial Dictionary.’ Some of his books 
have been translated and two of them were 
introduced into the primary schools in France. 
He died, aged 81, on 18 Feb. 1881. He 
rnarried in 1825 Mary, third daughter of the 
historian Sharon Turner. She died in 1870, 
and he survived his two sons. 

[Times, 22 Feb. 1881 ; Atbenseum, 1881, pt.i., 
p. 336 ; G-ood Words for August 1881 ; J. S. Mill's 
Autobiography, pp. 81, 121, 125 ; W.Rogers’sEe- 
miniseeuces (1888), p. 86 ; Bain s James Mill, pp. 
182, 389, 392 ; Walford’s Insurance Cyclopaedia; 
informati on from Ins daughter, Mrs, Durham. An 
article by George Combe [q.v.] in the Westminster 
Review for July 1852 describes his teaching.] 

ELLIS, WYNNE (1790-1875), picture 
collector, son of Thomas Ellis, by Eliza- 
beth Ordway of Barkway, Hertfordshire, was 
born at Onndle, Northamptonshire, in July 
1790, and after receiving a good education 
came to London. In 1812 he became a haber- 
dasher, hosier, and mercer at 16 Ludgate 
Street, city of London, where he gradually 
created the largest silk business in London, 
adding house to house as opportunity occurred 
of purchasing the property around him, and 
passing from the retail to a wholesale busi- 
ness in 1830. After his retirement in 1871 bis 
firm assumed the title of John Howell & Co. 

In 1831 he withdrew his candidature for 
the aldermanic ward of Castle Baynard to 
contest the parliamentary representation of 
licicester. As an advanced liberal he sat for 
Leicester from 4 May 1831 to 29 Dec. 1834, 
and again from 22 March 1839 to 23 Julv 
184/ . He was an advocate for the total re- 
peal of the corn laws, of free trade generally, 
of reform in bankruptcy, and of greater free- 
dom in the law of partnership. In the com- 
mittees of the House of Commons he exercised 
considerable influence. He was a J.P. both 
for Hertfordshire and Kent, and was pricked 
to serve as sheriff for the latter county, but 
was excused in consideration of his having 
discharged corresponding duties for Hertford- 




sliire in 1651-2. He piircliased the manor of 
Ponshome Park, Hertfordshire, in 1836, but 
sold it in May 1575. He also owned Tanker- 
ton Tower, near Canterbury. He had an intense 
dislike to betting, horseracing, and gambling, 
though he was a lover of manly sports. He 
made an extensive collection of ancient and 


presenting an organ to the parish church of 
Leamington, Elliston was elected organist, 
and held the post till his death. Iiitfie sub- 
sequent enlargement of the organ he exhibited 
considerable mechanical inatinixitv, and. in- 
vented a transposing piano on a nevv' and 
simple plan. He was an early member of the 
choral societv of Leamington, and whilst he 


married in 1814 Mary hlaria, daiighterof John j 
Smith of Lincoln. She died in 187 2, and was l 
buried in a mausoleum designed by Barry, and 
built iaTVidt stable churchyard. Near this her 
husband soon after erected almshouses to her 
memory. He died at his residence, 30 Ca- 
dogan Place, Sloane Street, London, 20 Nov. 
IS'f 5, and was buried with his wife at kVhit- i 
stable. By his will he left very numerous : 
legacies to charitable and religious institu- 
tions, including 50, OOOZ. to the trustees of the 
Simeon Fund. His personalty was proved 
under 600, OOOZ. on 8 Can. 1876. His ancient 
pictures, 402 in number, he left to the English 
nation, but of these the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery selected only 44, which have 
since been exhibited as the Wynne Ellis 
collection. The remainder of these ancient 
pictures, with his modern pictures, water- 
colour drawings, porcelain, decorative furni- 
ture, marbles, k:c., were disposed of at Christie, 
Manson, & Wood’s in five days’ sale in hlay, 
June, and July 1876, when the total proceeds 
were 56,09SZ. 2^. M. In the sale of 6 Mav 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Elizabeth, duchess 
of Devonshire, was purchased by Thomas Ag- 
new ik Sons for 10,605Z. The Agnews ex- 
hibited the painting at their rooms, 39b Old 
Bond Street, London, where on the night of 

26 Mav it was cut out of the stretchina-frame 
and stolen. A reward of 1,OOOZ. was offered 
in vain for its recovery. 

[Warehousemen and Drapers’ Trade Jonrnal, 

27 Nov. 1875, p. 618, 11 Dec. p. 641, and 25 Dec. 

p. 660; Illustrated London News, 8 Jan. 1876, 
pp. 35, 37, 38 with portrait, 13 May, p. 475, 
20 3Iay, p. 500, and 3 June, p. 550 ; Times, 
25 Nov. 1875, 5, 8, 19, 22, 27, 29 May, 20 June, 
18 and 19 July 1876 ; Ciissans’s Hertfordshire 
(1874), ii. part iii. 271 ; Annual Register, 1876, 
p. 402, and Chronicle, p. 51.] G. C. B. 

ELLISTON, HENRY TWISELTON 
("1801 ?“1804), musical composer and invent- 
or, born in or about 1801, was the second 
son of Robert 'William Elliston [q. v.j, and 
resided during most of his life at Leaming- 
ton, where his father had formerly leased the 
theatre. Having .decided on adopting music 
as his profession, he received a careful train- 
ing, and became a sound theoretical musi- 
cian, and an able performer on the organ and 
several other instruments. On his father 


a three days’ musical festival. Elliston him- 
self built the music hall in Bath Street. With 
his brother WHliam, who emigrated to Aiis- 
traha, he established the County Library. 
During the time that he and his brother were 
in partnership they gave concerts on an ex- 
tensive scale. Subsequently Elliston was 
lessee of the royal assembly rooms. Beyond 
some admired church services he composed 
little. In September 16S3 he was appointed 
librarian of the free public library at Leaming- 
ton. He died at Leamington 19 April 1864, 
aged 63, and was buried in the cemetery. 

[Gent. Mag. 3rd ser. xvi. S07-S.] G. G. 

ELLISTON, ROBERT W^ILLLAM 
(1774-1831 ), actor, was bom 7 April 1774 in 
Orange Street, Bloomsbury, where his father, 
Robert- Elliston, who subsequently removed 
to Charles Street, Long Acre, was in business 
as a watchmaker. His grandfather was a 
farmer at Gedgrave, near Orford, SiiifoUr. 
Robert- Elliston the elder was a man of indo- 
lent habits and low pursuits, and the charge 
of the education of his son at St. Paul’s 
School, Covent Garden, devolved upon his 
brother, 'William Elliston, LL.D., master of 
Sidney College, Cambridge. The youth, who 
passed his holidays in Cambridge with his 
uncle, Dr. Elliston, or with his uncle by 
marriage, the Rev. Thomas Martyn, professor 
of botany at Sidney College, was intended 
for the church. 'While at school about 171H} 
at an evening academy kept by a Madame 
Cotterille, at which he studied French, he 
made in a private building a species of his- 
trionic essay, playing Pyrrhus in * The Dis- 
tressed Mother,’ to the Phoenix of Charles 
Mathews, and Chamont in ‘The Orphan.’ 
More ambitious efforts followed at the Lv- 
ceum Rooms, where he enacted Young Nor- 
val, Pierre, and other characters in tragedy. 
Early in 1791 he ran away from home with 
an introduction to Dimond, manager of the 
Bath Theatre. Failing to obtain an engage- 
ment he accepted a situation as clerk to a 
lottery office. On 14 April 1791 , according to 
Genest, who describes him ‘ as a young gentle- 
man, his first appearance on any stage,’ he 
played Tressel in ‘ Pbiehard III ’ at the Bath 
Theatre. This character he repeated with the 
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same company at Bristol on tlie 25tli. On the 
28th he acted at Bath Arviragus in ^ Gym- 
beline/ Raymond fixes his first appearance at 
21 April 1T92 {Life of Elliston, i. 39). An 
engagement was then accepted from Tate 
"Wilkinson of the York circuit, and Elliston 
appeared at Leeds in 1792 as Dorilas in ^ Me- 
rope.’ Dissatisfied with the parts assigned 
him, he apologised for his escapade to Dr. El- 
liston, and was taken hack into favour. In 
May 1793 he returned to London and made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Earmer and George 
Steevens, by the latter of whom he was in- 
troduced to John Eemble, who, July 1793, 
with the idea of giving him an engagement 
at Drury Lane, recommended him to study 
Romeo. As the new theatre was not readv, 

_ xJ * 

Elliston reappeared at Bath 26 Sept. 1793 
in Romeo. He now sprang into favour, play- 
ing at Bath or Bristol a large number of 
characters in tragedy and comedy. In Bath 
Elliston eloped with and married, about June 
1796, a Miss Rundall, a teacher of dancing, 
by whom he had a large family, and who, in 
the height of his success, continued her oc- 
cupation. On 25 June 1790, by permission 
of Dimond, to whom he was engaged for 
three years, Elliston made what was probably 
his first appearance in London, playing at the 
Haymarket, under Colman, Octavian in ' The 
Mountaineers,’ and Vapour in Prince Hoare’s 
musical farce ‘ My Grandmother.’ ‘ The Iron 
Chest,’ the failure of which at Drury Lane, 
12 March 1796, had elicited Colman’s famous 
preface attacking Kemble, was revived at 
the Haymarket 29 Aug., when Elliston ob- 
tained warm recognition in Kemble’s cha- 
racter of Sir Edward Mortimer. He also 
played Romeo. On 21 Sept. 1796 (Rat- 
HOND, 1797) at Covent Garden, still by per- 
mission of Dimond, he appeared for one night 
only as Sheva in ‘ The J ew.’ At the same 
house he played Young Norval and Philaster. 
The curious arrangement by which Dimond 
of Bath allowed him to appear in London 
once a fortnight subjected the actor to some 
ridicule. Bath remained his headquarters, 
aR the leading business being gradually as- 
signed him. He played by command before 
George III at Windsor, and also appeared 
at Weymouth, where by playing on the violin 
he awoke the king, who in the afternoon had 
retired into the royal box and fallen asleep. 
He also delivered at Wells and elsewhere an 
entertainment with songs, &c., written for 
him by Thomas Dibdin. During his frequent 
visits to London he had become a member of 
several clubs and acquired habits of gambling 
and dissipation. During the recess at Bath 
he managed the small theatres at Wells and 
Shepton Mallet, Having vainly taken some 


steps towards obtaining a patent for a new 
London theatre, and made a fruitless apnli 
cation to the vice-chancellor of Oxford for 
permission to open a theatre in that city he 
accepted an engagement from Colman at the 
Haymaiket, at which house he annearprl 
16 May 1803 in ‘ Ko Prelude,’ which Gene' t 
assigns to Elliston and Waldron, and in 'The 
Jew ’ as Sheva, his old associate Mathews 
making as J abal his first ap 3earance in Lon- 
don. At the Haymarket ae played durino- 
the summer seasons of 1803, 1804, 1805, and 
1811. His debut at Drury Lane took -place 
20 Sept. 1804 as Rolla in ‘Pizarro.’ He 
remained a member of the Drury Lane com- 
pany until 1809, returned to it 1812-15 and 
again 1819-20. During the period last named 
he wms lessee and manager of the theatre 
from wdiich in 1826 he retired ruined. His 
characters included most leading parts in the 
ancient and modern repertories of the two 
theatres. Among the many original parts in 
works by Dimond, Dibdin, Kenney, and other 
dramatists he played at Drury Lane, the 
most important are Eitzharding in Tobin’s 
5 The Curfevr,’ 19 Eeb. 1807, and Lothair 
in ' Adelgitha,’ by ' Monk ’ Lewis, 30 April 
1807. So great was the popularity of Ellis- 
ton that he was compelled for his benefit, 
10 Sept. 1804, to take the King’s Theatre, 
and the public breaking through all obstacles 
rushed in without paying, and crowded the 
house in all parts, including the stage (Otjl- 
TONT, History of the Theatres of London, m. 
55-7). At the close of the season of 1808-9 
at Drury Lane Elliston entered u'Don the 
management of the Royal Circus, wtiich he 
subsequently called the Surrey Theatre. At 
the time ^vhen the theatre opened, Easter 
1809, Elliston was engaged with the Drury 
Lane company, then, in consequence of the 
destruction of their theatre by fire, playing at 
the Lyceum. He did not appear accordingly 
at the Surrey until 16 June 1809, when he 
played Macheath in a burletta founded on 
the ' Beggar’s Opera,’ itself a burlesque. The 
next performance was as Macbeth, in a bur- 
letta on that tragedy. The following season, 
the theatre having been converted into the 
Surrey, Miss Sally Booth [q. v.] appeared in 
a burletta founded on the ' jBeaux’ Stratagem,’ 
in which Elliston was Archer. WTiile the 
house was closed Elliston meanwhile had un- 
dertaken the management of the theatres at 
Manchester and Birmingham, and had opened 
in 1811, in John Street, Bristol, a 'Literary 
Association ’ connected wdth a shoo for the 
sale of secondhand books. A bloodless duel 
with De Camp the actor belongs to Sep- 
tember 1812. On 19 April 1813, while still 
retaining the Surrey, he opened, under the 
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tirle of Little Drujy Lane, the Olympic Pa- : 
Tilion, which in the following month was ‘ 
closed by order of the lord chamberlain. In ^ 
December it was reopened as the Olympic. 1 
Elliston also managed for a season the Leices- j 
ter theatre, and undertook other theatrical ; 
or quasi-theatrical speculations. "WTien the ' 
new theatre in Drury Lane reopened 10 Oct. , 
1S12, Elliston spoke Byron’s prologue and : 
acted Hamlet. After refusing the manage- i 
ment of Drury Lane, which was offered him 
bv the committee, he secured, in a competi- 
tion with Hean, Dihdin, Arnold, and others, 
the lesseeship of the house. His management 
was spirited. He made at the outset an 
application to Mrs. Siddons, who refused to 
be drawn from her retirement, engaged, in 
addition to other actors, Hean, Pope, Hol- 
land, Dowton, Munden, Harley, Oxberry, 
Hnight, Braham, Mrs. West, Mrs. Egerton, 
Mrs^ Glover, Miss Kelly, Mrs. Edwin, and 
subsequently Madame Vestris, and applied 
for dramas to Sir Walter Scott, Maturin, and 
other authors of repute. Drury Lane opened 
under Elliston’s management, 4 Oct. 1819, 
with ‘ Wild Oats,’ in which he played Hover, 
Kean during the season appeared for the first 
time as Lear and Jafiier; versions of novels 
of Scott were produced, and Madame Yestris 
obtained a success iu tbe revival of ^Don 
Giovanni’ in London. After closing 8 July 
1850, the theatre reopened 15 Aug. for a 
series of farewell performances of Kean before 
that actor’s departure to America, and did 
not finally close until 16 Sept. The principal 
event of the following season was the pro- 
duction, 55 April 1851, in the face of much 
opposition, of Lord Byron’s ^ Marino Faliero.’ 
Towards the close of the season, which lasted 
through the summer, Kean reappeared. Young 
was engaged in 1852—3, and Macready, who 
appeared as Yirginius, in 1853-4. Kean also 
played occasionally, but many causes com- 
bined to render his appearances casual and 
uncertain. To Elliston’s engagement of Clark- 
son Stanfield and David Hoberts Drury Lane 
owed the reputation for scenery it long en- 
joyed. At the close of the season 1825- 
1856 Elliston, unable to meet the claims of 
the committee of Drury Lane, was compelled 
to resign the theatre, the management of 
which was for a time entrusted to his son, 
and on 10 Dec. 1856 he ap peared as a bank- 
rupt. Mrs. Elliston had died 1 April 1851 
in her forty-sixth year, and been buried in 
St. George’s burial-ground, Baysw^ater. In 
January 1853 Elliston had an epileptic sei- 
zure. A second attack, the nature of which 
is not defined, left him, in August 1825, ‘ a 
helpless, decrepit, tottering old man’ {Life by 
Ratmoxd). On 11 May 1856 he appeared at 


Drury Laue as Falstaff in the ^ First Part of 
King; Henrv IT.’ He showed sians of ex- 
haustioa. and in the fifth act fell fiat on the 
stage. This was his last appearance at Drury 
Lane. After quitting this house Elliston 
became once more lessee of the Surrev, at 
which he appeared Whit-Monday 1857 as 
‘ The Three Singles/ playing a triple charac- 
ter, in which he was in turns a collegian, a 
Frenchman, and a fool. Falstafi‘ and other cha- 
racters followed, the result being financially 
successful. The engagement of T. P. Cooke 
and the production in 1859 of Douglas Jer- 
rold’s ^ Black-Eyed Susan ’ were features in 
his management of the Surrev. At this time 
he had recovered a portion of his old spirits, 
and was still ' the first comedian of his day.’ 
His health was, however, shattered. On 
24 June 1831 he olayed Sheva in ^The Jew,’ 
and struggled wit a difficultv through the cha- 
racter. This was his last performance. He 
had an apoplectic seizure 6 July 1831, and on 
the 8th, at 6.30 a.m., at Great Surrey Street, 
Blackfriars, he died. Elliston Ls buried in a 
vault in St. John’s Church, Waterloo Hoad. 
A marble slab, with a Latin epitaph by his 
son-in-law, Nicholas Torre, was placed in Au- 
gust 1833 on the south side of the church. 

Few actors have occupied a more important 
place than Elliston, and few have exhibited 
more diversified talent or a more perplexing 
individuality. In the main he was an honest, 
well-meaning man. His weakness in the 
presence of temptation led him into terrible 
irregularities ; Ins animal spirits and habits 
of intoxication combined made him the hero 
of the most preposterous adventures ; and his 
assumption of dignity, and his marvellous 
system of p uffin g, cast upon one of the first 
of actors a reputation not far from that of 
a ^ charlatan.’ In his management of Drury 
Lane he acquired the respect of a portion at 
least of his contemporaries, the general esti- 
mate being that he sacrificed his own fortune, 
which he states in a note to the preface to ^The 
Flying Dutchman ’ to have been 30,000/., to 
the interests of the proprietors, by whom ho 
was treated with ingratitude. It was in the 
management of minor and provincial theatres, 
into which he recklessly plunged, that he 
played the preposterous or diverting pranks 
which cling to his memory. Pages might 
he filled with the record of his pretensions 
and his absurdities. Eds merits as an actor 
cannot be challenged. The rhapsody ■ To the 
Shade of EUistbn,’ beginning ‘Joyousest of 
once embodied spirits/ and the praise of his 
various performances, are among the most 
familiar of Lamb’s utterances concerning the 
stage. Leigh Hunt declares Elliston Ghe 
only genius that has approached that great 
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man (Garrick) in universality of imitation/ 
and speaks of him (1807) as ‘ the second trag-e- 
dian on the stage/ and the ‘ kest lover on the 
stage both in tragedyand comedy/ Macready, 
sparing as he is of praise to rivals, in giving 
a striking account of Elliston’s last perform- 
ance at Drury Lane (Reminisceyices, i. 307-8), 
■writes a high encomium of his versatility and 
power. The * London Magazine and Theatri- 
cal Inquisitor,’ hi. 515, says his comic genius 
was irresistible. It was the very apotheosis 
of fun, sworn brother ^ to all frolicsomeness,’ 
but adds that in his later years he had fallen 
into ^ a coarse buffoonery of manner ; ’ and 
Byron says he could conceive nothing better 
than Elliston in gentlemanly comedy and in 
aome parts of tragedy. Vapid in ^ The Dra- 
matist,’ Doricourt, Charles Surface, Kover in 
^ Wild Oats/ and Banger in the ^ Suspicious 
Husband,’ are a fe-w of the comic characters 
in which he had no equal. Among his serious 
parts the best were Hamlet, Orestes, Borneo, 
itlotspur, Amintor. In addition to ^ No Pre- 
lude ’ before mentioned Elliston wrote the 
“^Venetian Outlaw/ 8vo, 1805, acted at Drury 
Lane 2G April 1805, the author playing the 
part of Vivaldi. It is dedicated from Ellis- 
ston’s residence, 13 North Street, Westmin- 
ster, to the king, is fairly workmanlike, and 
is, according to a postscript by Elliston to the 
printed edition, an adaptation of Abelin’s ^ Le 
Grand Bandit on 1’ Homme a trois Masques,’ a 
piece played attheDuke’sTheatre, Brunswick. 
He wrote a preface to the ‘ Plying Dutchman, 
or the Spectral Shin,’ a three-act drama played 
at the Surrey, and included in the third vo- 
lume of Bichardson’s ‘ New Minor Theatre,’ 
12mo, 1828, et seq., and two letters, one of 
them being a reply to a memorial to the lord 
chamberlain against the Olympic and the 
Sans Pareil theatres, presented by the man- 
agements of Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
These are printed in octavo, London, 1818, 
with the memorial, and are in the British 
Museum under ^ Drury Lane/ An acting edi- 
tion of ‘ Coriolanus/ London, 1820, is said to 
be altered by B. W. Elliston. A preface to 
Poole’s ^Married and Single/ 8vo, 1824, con- 
tains an attack upon him. No. 2 in the Ma- 
thews collection of paintings at the Garrick 
Club is a portrait by Henry Singleton, B. A., 
-of Elliston as Octavian in ^ The Mountaineers.’ 
Mathews, in the ^ Catalogue/ writes, ‘A most 
fascinating, brilliant actor.’ Other portraits 
by DeW^nde, as Duke Aranza in ^ The Honey- 
moon/ andbyHarloweshowbim ahandsome, 
brigh-t-looMngman. He is charged with being 
a little of a fop, but was a good conversa- 
tionalist, and without being witty bad a fund 
of humour. He had a gift of facile oratory 
which he frequently abused. On the strength 


of this he contemplated at different thnw 
entering parliament and the church. His 
habit of addressing the pubhc freaueiitlv 
with most mendacious intentions subketed 
him to much well-deserved ridicule. Those 
extravagances which most embroiled him 
writh a portion of the public were forghen 
him by another portion as due to wayward- 
ness of humour rather than any other cause 
Among the contents of a curiosity shop was 
once preserved a series of his cancelled cheques 
issued while manager of Drury Lane. The 
progressive unsteadiness and illegibility of 
the writing furnished a curious commentary 
oil the drunken habits of the writer. 

[Raymond’s Memoirs of Elliston, 2 yols. 1845; 
Gcnest’s Account of the Stage ; Moore’s Life of 
Byron, 1822; Baker, Reed, and Jones’s Bio- 
graphia Dramatica ; Mathews’s Anecdotes of 
Actors ; Sir P. Pollock’s Macready’s Remini- 
scences ; New Monthly Magazine ; London 
Magazine ; Monthly Mirror ; Theatrical Inquisi- 
tor, passim ; Leigh Hunt’s Critical Essays on 
the Performers of the London Theatres ; Charles 
Lamb’s Works ; Thomas Dihdin’s Reminiscences ; 
Hazlitt’s Critieisms and Dramatic Essays on the 
English Stage.] " J. K. 

ELLMAN, JOHN (1753-1832), agricul- 
turist, the son of Bichard and Elizabeth Ell- 
man, was born at Ilartfield, Sussex, 17 Oct. 
1753. Ilis father, who was a farmer, re- 
moved to Glynde in 1761, and on his death 
in 1780, Ellman succeeded to his farm, which 
under his management quickly assumed a 
position second to none in the coimty. He 
turned his attention particularly to improv- 
ing the breed of Southdown sheep, and by 
careful selection of animals for breeding pur- 
poses obtained such successful results that, 
in spite of much jealousy and detraction, he 
fully established the high merits of the South- 
down breed, which had before been scarcely 
recognised. Unlike his rival Bohert Bake- 
well (1725-1795) [q. v.], Ellman was per- 
fectly frank and open about his methods, 
and was always ready to give advice to any 
one who cared to ask for it. Consequently, 
when the success of his breeding became 
known, bis assistance was eagerly sought, and 
among those who more frequently visited Hs 
farm or corresponded with him were the Duke 
of Bedford, the Earl of Albemarle, Lord So- 
merville, who introduced him to George IH, 
and Lords Egremont, Sligo, Darnley, Lon- 
donderry, Sheffield, and Chichester. In 1786 
he founded, together with the Earl of Sheffield, 
Lewes wool fair, and it was at his suggestion 
that Lord Egremont formed the Sussex Agri- 
cultural Association, for the improvement of 
cattle and the encouragement of industry 
and skill among the labouring poor. He also 
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took a leading part in tlie institution of the 
Smithneld Cattle Show, and on the death 
of liicliard Astley was made ^ father ’ of the 
show, an office he held for many years. lie 
was a frequent prize-winner both in London 
and Sussex, and won with such ease that he 
presently refrained from exhibiting or with- 
drew his sheep while the judging was in pro- 
gress, so that they might not detract from 
the appearance of the others. He was also 
successful with his cattle, and in 1819 the 
board of agiiciiltnre awarded him the gold 
medal for the best cultiyated farm in Snssex. 
In 18CK3 a silver cup was presented to him by 
the landowners of Sussex, and five years later 
ihe Duke of Bedford gave him a silver vase 
as a mark of his personal esteem. To the 
board of agriculture Ellman rendered con- 
siderable service, and several contributions 
bv him will be found in their ‘ Transactions.’ 
He also largely gave assistance to Arthur 
Young in compiling his voluminous ^ Annals 
of Agriculture,’ contributed frequently to the 
‘Farmers' Journal,' and corresponded with 
an agricultural association at lioiien, some of 
his cbrnmunications to which were published 
by the Societe d’Amffiioration des Laines. 
He wrote the article ^ Sheep ’ in Baxter's 
‘ Library of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Knowledge,’ and revised other papers in the 
same work. Outside of agricilJure Ellman 
interested himself largely in county affairs. 
He was a commissioner of taxes, and as ex- 
penditor of Lewes and Laughton levels, he 
carried out a difficult scheme for the improve- 
ment of navigation on the Ouse. Tie re- 
construction of Kewhaven harbour was also 
largely due to his energy. In his own vil- 
lage of Glynde he maintained a school for 
labourers’ children at his own ex]oense, and 
he refused to allow the licensing of any puh- 
lic-house there. He strongly insisted, how- 
ever, on the vital importance of beer to farm 
labourers, and afforded facilities for home 
brewing. The unmarried labourers in his 
employ he lodged in his house, and on their 
marriage was accustomed to provide them 
with a plot of grass land for a cow and pig, 
and a certain amount of arable ; but he was 
opposed to any allotment system on a larger 
scale. In 1829 Ellman retired from active 
work, and his celebrated flock was sold by 
auction. The rest of his life he resided al- 
ternately at High Cross, Kckfield, a small 
estate of his own, and in Albion Street, Lewes, 
where he died on 22 Kov. 1832. He was twice 
married, first on 27 Jan. 1783 to Elizabeth 
Spencer, hy whom he had one son John, also a 
very successful farmer ; secondly to'Oonstantia 
Davies, daughter of the vicar of Glynde, who 
had a numerous family, and survived him. 




Ellman s portrait was painted by Lonsdaiie 
for presentation to his wife on Ms retirement 
from the farm, and has been enfrraved. 

[Yeinoir of EHman prefixed to yoI. ii. of Dex- 
ter’s Library of Practical Agriculture, 4th edit. 
1851 ; Lower’s Sussex Worthies, p. 84; Younffis 
Annals of Agncultiire, passim ; the parser * Glean- 
ings on an Exeursion to Lewes Fair" in vol. xvii. 
contains a description at length of Ehinaii’s iiii- 
provements in his dock and cattle.] A. T. 

ELLWOOD, THOMAS (1639-1713', 
quaker and friend of Milton, born at Crowell, 
Oxfordshire, in October 1639, was vounger 
son of W‘ alter Ellwood, by his wife. Elizabeth 
Potman, ^ both well descended hut of declining 
families.’ He had two sisters and a brother, 
all older than himself. From 1642 to 1646 
the family lived in London. At seven Thomas 
went to the free school at Thame and jiioved 
himself “full of spirit’ and fond of *’ a waggish 
prank.’ lie was removed at an earlv a^e to 
save expense, became an expert in "all"fleld 
, sports, and afterwards reproached himself 
with much thoughtless dissipation. But his 
‘ worst crime seems to have been an endeavour 
i to run a ruffian, who insulted his father, 

I through the body with a rapier. His brother 
and mother both died in Ms youth. In the 
autumn of 1659 a change came over Mm. 
He and his father paid a visit to Isaac Pen- 
nington, son of Alderman Isaac Pennington, 
the regicide, who lived at the Grange, Chal- 
font St. Peters, BuckinghamshireT Pen- 
nington’s wife, Mary, widow of Sir William 
Springett, had been intimate with the EE- 
woods while thev lived in London, and her 
daughter Guhelma had often been Thomas’s 
playmate in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Young 
EEwood and his father found that the Pen- 
ningtons had lately become quakers — a sect 
of which Ettle had then been heard. De- 
sirous to learn something of the quaker doc- 
trine, a second visit of some days’ duration 
was paid in December 1659, when Thomas 
attended a quakers’ meeting at a neighbour- 
ing farmhouse and made the acquaintance 
! of Edward Burrough [q. v.l and James 
' Kayler [q. v.] Buirough’s preaching con- 
' quered EEwood, and after attending a second 
quakers’ meeting at High Wycombe he joined 
, the new sect and adopted their modes of 
dress and speech. His father strongly re- 
sented Ms son’s conversion, thrashed Mm 
for wearing his hat in Ms presence, and kept 
him a prisoner in his house through the 
winter of 1660. At Easter the Penningtons 
managed to remove him to Chalfont St. 
Peters, where he stayed tiE WTiits’imtide. 
He attended quakers’ meetings with great 
assiduity, and late in 1660 was divinely in- 
spired, according to Ms own account, to write 
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and print an attack on tke established clergy 
entitled ^An Alarm to tlie Priests.’ He 
afterwards yisited London and met George 
Pox the younger. 

About November 1660 Ellwood invited a 
quaker of Oxford named Thomas Loe to 
attend a meeting at Crowell. Loe was at 
the moment in prison in Oxford Castle, and 
Ellwood’s letter fell into the hands of Lord 
Palkland, lord-lieutenant of the county. A 
party of horse was sent to arrest him ; he 
was taken before two justices of the peace at 
Weston, refused to take the oaths of alle- 
giance and supremacy, and was imprisoned 
for some months at Oxford in the house of 
the city marshal, a linendraper in High 
Street named Galloway. Ilis father pro- 
cured his release and vainly tried to keep 
him from quakers’ meetings for the future. 
In April 1661 the elder Ellwood and his 
two daughters left Crowell to live in London ; 
at Michaelmas the son sold by his father’s 
directions all the cattle and dismissed the 
servants. For a time he lived in complete 
solitude. Pie often visited Aylesbury gaol, 
where many of his quaker friends wei'e in 
prison. At a quakers’ meeting held at Pen- 
nington’s house he was, for a second time, 
arrested, but was soon discharged. For no 
apparent reason he was immediately after- 
wards arrested as a rogue and vagabond by 
the watch at Beaconsfield while walking 
home from Chalfont St. Peters, but was re- 
leased after one night’s detention. 

Early in 1662 Ellwood was attacked by 
smallpox, and on his recovery went to Lon- 
don for purposes of study. His friend Pen- 
nington consulted Dr. Paget in the matter, 
and Paget arranged that he should read with 
the poet Milton, who ^ lived now a private 
and retired life in [Jewin Street] London, 
and having wholly lost his sight kept always 
a man to read to him.’ Ellwood obtained 
lodgings in Aldersgate, near Milton’s house, 
and went ‘ every day in the afternoon, except- 
ing on the first day of the week, and sitting by 
[tae poet] in his dining-room read to him in 
such books in the Latin tongue as he pleased 
to hear me read.’ Milton taught Ellwood the 
foreign mode of pronouncing Latin. After 
six weeks’ application Ellwood feU ill, went 
to Wycombe to recruit, and returned in Oc- 
tober 1662. On the 26th of that month he 
was arrested at a quakers’ meeting held at 
the Bull and Mouth in Aldersgate, and was 
confined till December in the old Bridewell 
in Fleet Street. At first he was so ill sup- 
plied with money that he was in danger of 
starvation, hut Ms father and the Penning- 
tons forwarded him a few pounds, and he 
made ‘ night waistcoats of red and yellow 


flannel’ for a hosier of Cheapside. On 
19 Dec. lie was taken before tbe recordpT 
the Old Bailey, declined to take tfe tSrf 
allegiance, and was committed to Newgate. 
His plea of illegal detention was overruled 
In Newgate he was ‘ thrust into the com- 
mon side ’ to share the society of ‘ the 
meanest sort of felons and pickpockets.’ The 
unsanitary condition of the prison caused tbe 
death of a quaker, one of Ellwood’s many 
companions. At the inquest the foreman of 
the jury expressed deep disgust at the pri- 
soners’ treatment. Ellwood was consequently 
removed to the old Bridewell, where he hved 
under easy discipline till his discharo-e in 
January 1662-3. ° 

From that date till 1669 Ellwood resided 
with the Penningtons as Latin tutor to their 
young children, and he managed their estates 
in Kent and Sussex. He consented to the 
sale of Crowell by his father, and thus ac- 
quired a little ready money. In June 1605 
he hired a cottage for Milton at ChaEont 
St. Giles, where the poet lived while the 
plague raged in London. On 1 July he was 
arrested while attending a qiiaker’s fWral at 
Amersham, and spent a month in Aylesbury 
gaol. On his discharge he paid blilton a 
visit, and the poet lent him the manuscript 
of ^ Paradise Lost.’ Ellwood, when return- 
ing the paper, remarked, ^Thou hast said 
much of Paradise Lost,” hut what hast thou 
to say of Paradise Pound ” ? ’ men EU- 
wood called on Milton in London in the 
autumn, he was shown the second poem, 
called H^aradise Kegained,’ and hlilton added, 

^ This is owing to you, for you put it into my 
head by the question you put to me at Chal- 
font, which before I had not thought of,’ Pra- 
nin^ion was in prison at Aylesbury for nine 
months during 1665 and 1666 ; his household 
was broken up, and Ellwood stayed with his 
pupils at Aylesbury, Bristol, and Amersham. 
From 13 March 1065-6 till 25 June Ellwood 
was himself imprisoned once again at Wy- 
combe for attending a meeting at Hedgerley, 
Buckinghamshire. On 28 Oct. 1669 ae was 
married according to quaker rites to a 
quakeress named Slary Ellis. On her death 
in 1708 she was stated to he eighty-five years 
old, and was therefore Ellwood’s senior by six- 
teen years. His father resented the ceremony, 
and declined to make any provision for his son, 
contrary to a previous promise. Meanwhile 
Ellwood actively engaged in controversy both 
within and without tbe quaker community, 
and grew intimate with the quaker leaders, 
Fox and Penn. The latter married his friend, 
Gulielma Pennington. In 1668 he lent assist- 
ance to George Fox in his attempt to crusb 
John Perrot, leader of a body of dissentient 
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caakerSj who insisted on w’earing their hats ! Account from l\lckhainj’ 1689. ll.'| Thomas 
during worship, and he traTelled with Fox ; Ellwood’s Answer to . . . Leonarf Key/ 
through the west of England on an organising ■ 1693 ? 12. * Deceit Discoyered; 1693. 13. 
expedition. In 1070 he was present at a debate I Fair Examination of a Foul Paper/ 1693, 
at High AVyconihe between Jeremy Ives, a ^ deals with the heresies of Holers, John 
baptist, and William Penn. WTien the Con- Haunce, and Leonard Key, who issued scan- 
yentideAct became law in July 1670, and daloiis statements about " Eliwood. 14. LL 
the quakers were at the mercy of corrupt Keply to an Answer lately published to 
informers, Ellwood energetically sought to ' illiam Penn's] *'* Brief Exarninaiiori and 
circumTenttheirtricks, and proceeded against ; State of Liberty]”’ 1691. 13. Lin Epistle 

two named Aris and Lacy for perjury. In to Friends . . I warning them of George 
1674 he was busily engaged in a controversy , Keith,’ 1694. 16. ^ A Further Discovery of 
with Thomas Hicks, a baptist, who had ! that Spirit of Contention ... in George 
written against quakerism. Ellwood issued Keith/ 1694. 17. ‘Truth Defended/ 1695. 
many broadsides charging Hicks with for- | 18. ^ An Answer to George KeitKs Karra- 
gery*. He also vuote much against tithes i tive/ 1696, deals with George Keith s dis- 
from 1678 onwards, and attacked with great senting views. 19. LL sober Eeplj on he- 
hittemess one William Rogers, who in 1682 , half of the People called Quakers to two 
ignored the authority of Penn and Eox, and ' petitions against them,’ 1699 and 1700. 
denied their right to control the quaker com- 20. ^ The Cilorioiis Brightness of the Gospel 
munity. Ellwood’s account of his own life , Day/ 1707. 21. Sacred History, or the 

ceased in July 1683, when he was protesting | Historical Part of the Holy Scriptures of 
against ihe injustice of treating quakers’ | the Old Testament/ 1705, fol. 22. ^ Sacred 
meetings as riotous assemblies, and had ; History, or the Historical Part of the Kew 
himself just been threatened with prosecu- Testament/ 1709. Both these works were 
tion for seditious libel because he had warned reprinted together in 1720,1778, 1794, and 
the constables to beware of informers. His (Few York) 1834. 23. “'Dayideis: a Sacred 
father died about 1684 at Holton, and EU- Poem in Five Books,’ 1712, 1722, 1787, 1749, 
wood was charged by his enemies with ah- 1763, 1796, begun before ifes, and before the 
senting himself from his funeral. But he ' author had read Cowley’s Davideis.’ 24. Lk 
behaved dutifully, according to his own ac- Collection of Poems on various subjects,’ n.cl. 
count, to the last. He lived in retirement at ' 25. ^ The Bhstory of the Life of Thomas Ell- 
Amershamfor the greater ]part of his remain- i wood . . . written by his own hand,’ first 
ing years, writmg constantly against internal published in 1714, with a supplement by 
divisions in the quaker ranks, and denouncing J[oseph] W[yeth], continuing the work from 
with es 3ecial vigour in 1684 the heresy of 1683, where the autohiognaphy stops ahriiptlv, 
George Keith. In 1690 he edited the jour- till the date of Ellwood’s death in 1713-14. 
nai of his friend, George Fox, and was long A number of testimonies are prefixed : An 
engaged on a history of the Old Testament. Answer to some Objections of a Moderate 
In 1707 and 1708 distraints were levied on Enquirer/ i.e. Robert Snow, and an L4.c- 
him for the non-payment of tithes. His count of Tythes in General/ appear towards 
wife, ^ a solid, weighty woman ’ (according the close. Ten other pieces are enumerated 
to Ellwood’s biographer), died 5 or 9 April at the end of the volume, in a list of manu- 
1708, and he himself died 1 March 1713-14, scripts ‘ left behind him.’ The autobiography, 
at his house, Hunger Hill, Amersham. Both which includes many hymns and religious 
were buried in the Friends’ burying-place at verses, has been reprinted many times (2nd 
Kew Jordan, Chalfont St. Giles. edition, 1714 ; 3rd edition, 1765 ; 4th edition, 

His numerous works include the follow- 1791; 5th edition, 1825 ; 6th edition, 1855). 
ing: 1. LYn Alarm to the Priests/ 1660. The first American edition appeared in Phila- 
2. LY Fresh Pursuit/ 1674, and ^Forgery delphiain 1775. Professor Henry Morley in- 
no Christianity,’ 1674, two tracts attacking cludeditinhis^UniversalLibrary/lSSo.Tes- 
Thomas Hicks, the baptist. 3. ^TheFounda- timonies by Ellwood concerning Isaac Pen- 
tion of Tithes shaken,’ 1678; 2nd edition, nington (1681), GeorgeFox (1694), and Oliver 
1720. 4. LYn Antidote against the Infec- Sansom (1710), are published in the respective 
tion of IVilliam Rogers’ Book/ 1682. 5. ^A lives. An interesting volume in Ellwood’s 

Caution to Constables . . . concerned in the handwriting, belonging to Anna Huntley of 
execution of the Conventicle Act/ 1683. High"VYycomhe, includes an elegy on Milton. 

6. ^ A Discourse concerning Riots,’ 1683. [Ellwood’s Autobiography described above ; 

7. LY Seasonable Dissuasive from Persecu- Smith’s Friends’ Books; Masson’s Life of Milton; 

tion,’ 1683. 8. ^Rogero Mastix/ 1685. Biekley’s George Fox (1884); Maria Webb’s 

9- LYn Epistle to Friends/ 1686, 10. ^The Penns and Penningtons, 1867.] S. L, L. 
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ELLYS, ANTHONY (1690-1761), Hsliop ’ at Carmarthen (Nichols, Lit. Anecd.i. 625 
of St. David s, horn at Yarmouth in Norfolk, 631). But the ^ Defence of the Reformation ' 
was baptised on 8 June 1690. His father never appeared from the press, and this want 
and grandfather were respectable merchants 1 ofenergy or confidence seems to have disomsted 
in that town, and in their turn mayors of the bishop’s friends and patrons. He published 
the borough. He was educated at Clap Hall, nothing more in his lifetimebutafewser- 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1712, mons, preached on special occasions before 
H.A. in 1716, and D.D. in 1728, on the occa- the lords, the commons, and the Societv for 
sion of a royal visit to that university. He the Propagation of the Gospel. He died at 
became a fellow of his college and took holy Gloucester on 16 Jan. 1761, and was buried 
orders. In 1719, his father then being mayor, in the south aisle of that cathedral. His ao-e 
the Yarmouth corporation appointed him , is erroneously described on his monument as 
minister of St. George’s Chapei in his native sixty-eight. He married Anne, eldest daugh- 
town. On account of his excellent chances ter of Sir Stephen Anderson of Eyworth, 
of other promotion the customary salary was Bedfordshire, and left one daughter, who 
doubled. But in a year he found more married unhappily and became insane. Dr. 
lucrative openings. He became in 1721 a Dodd wrote some verses on his death, and a 
chaplain to Lord-chancellor Macclesfield, in manuscript volume of poems by his widow 
1724 vicar of St. Olave’s, Jewry, and canon mostly on the same subject, is still extant! 
of Gloucester, and in 1729 vicar of Great After his death his friends published his 
Harlow also, without surrendering any of 'Tracts on the Liberty spiritual and tem- 
his earlier preferments. In 1736 he published poral of the Protestants of England,’ which 
' A Plea for the Sacramental Test as best Se- was either a fragment or the whole of the 
curity for the Church established, and very long-expected great work. The first part, 
conducive to the Welfare of the State.’ In which appeared in 1763, was for the greater 
1752 he published anonymously some ^ He- part a polemic against popery, though his 
marks on Mr. Hume’s Essay concerning Mira- plea for the test was a],so reprinted in it. 
cles,’ which, though 'written in a sensible and The second part, issued in 17 65, was a trea- 
genteel manner,’ ' did not excite the atten- tise on constitutional liberty, wluch shows a 
tion they deserved.’ In October 1752 he was certain amount of historical knowledge and 
appointed bishop of St. David’s, and con- great zeal for the revolution settlement, 
secrated on 28 Jan. in the following year [Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, i. 625, 631, ii. 
(Stubbs, Heg. Sacrum Angl. p. 117). His 414, 454, 720, 725, iv. 481 Biographia Bri- 
appointment was by some attributed to the tannica (Eippis); Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
reputation which he had gained as being en- v. 386 ; Monthly Review, sxix. 117-34; Gent, 
gaged on a great work in defence of the Mag. (1796), Ixvi. 737, 1012; Lipscomb’s Buck- 
protest ant reformation. Some objected to the inghamsliire, iii. 601 ; Graduati Cantab.; Brit, 
nomination of an upholder of tlie Test Act Mus. Cat. of Printed Books.] T. F. T. 

as *' detrimental to Hberty.’ But Archbishop ELLYS or ELLIS, JOHN (1701-1757), 
Herring, to whose advice Ellys’s preferment portrait-painter, horn in March 1700-1, was, 
was due, replied that the ^ stick had been when about fifteen years old, placed for in- 
bent rather too far on the side of liberty,’ struction under Sir James Thornhill, with 
and that it was time to ‘ give it now a bent whom he did not stay long, and for a short 
to the contrary side.’ Moreover, George II time under Johann Rudolph Schmutz. He 
had urged the^ archbishop not to aHow the subsequently became an imitator of Join 
'evening of his days ’to he ' disquieted by Yanderhank,and was a student withHogarth 
church affairs/ and Herring ' did his best to and others in the academy started in October 
make things easy.’ Yet EUys was a ' mode- 1720 by Cheron and Yanderbank in St. Mar- 
rate whig/ though bis whiggism is described tin’s Lane. After a few years Ellys and 
as tempered by ' a zealous attachment to our Hogarth succeeded to the directorship of this 
ecclesiastical establishment.’ Ellys continued academy, and maintained their connection 
to hold his canonry^and his city living in with it for about thirty years. Y"hen young 
coMmendami and be is praised for the regn- Ellys obtained a special warrant to copy any 
laxity with which he went ‘ every Sunday pictures at the royal palaces for study, and 
morning in the winter season ’ from his^ house copied several pictures by Yandyck, KneUer, 
in Queen Square to preach to his parishioners. Lely, and others. He was a zealous adherent 
He gave so little countenance to the scheme of theHneller school of portrait-painting, and 
of John Jones of Welwyn for establishing a resented the departure from it maugurated 
seminary for clerical education in his diocese ■ by Sir Joshua Reynolds. He eventually suc- 
that the hooks offered by Jones to the bishop ceeded to Yanderbank’s house and practice, 
weretransferred to the preshyterian academy and having already purchased from Moses 
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Vanderbank a sliare of tlie place of tapestry- | 
laaker to tiie cro'wrij eyentually obtained tbat ’ 
position also. Eliys was consulted and em- ; 
ployed bv Sir Eobert "Walpole in tbe forma- ^ 
tion of bis celebrated collection of pictures, ; 
and amon^ otber similar charges was espe— ; 
ciallv sent over to Holland to purcbase from ; 
tbe Princess of Friesland^ tbe ^eat picture of j 
The Tirgin and Angels ' by V andyck, now - 
in tbe Hermitage Gallery at St. Petersburg ; 
with tbe rest of tbe Houghton coEection, 
For these services Ellys was rewarded by ■■ 
Walpole with tbe sinecure of master keeper 
of tbe lions in tbe Tower, which be held up 
TO his death. He had, in October 1736, suc- 
ceeded Philip Mercier as principal painter to 
Frederick, prince of ^"Vales. He was a mem- 
ber of tbe committee of artists appointed in 
1755 to frame a plan for constmcting a royal 
academy, but did not survive to see any re- 
sult of their efforts, as be died on 14 Sept. 
1757. Ellys, who was iisuaEy known as 
^ Jack EllysV was a good and careful portrait- 
painter of the rather uninteresting school to 
which he belonged. There is a good portrait 
group of Lord Whitworth and his nephew, 
dated 1727, by him at Elnole in Kent. Many ' 
of his portraits were engraved by John Faber, 
jun. Among these were Lavinia Fenton, 
duchess of Bolton, James Figg, the famous 
pusiiist, Frederick, prince of Wales, Henry 
Medley, George Oldham, Lord Mayor Hum- 
phrey Parsons, William Wake, archbishop 
of Canterbury, Thomas Walker, tbe actor, as 
Captain Macbeath, Hobert AYilks, the actor, 
and George Stanhope, dean of Canterhnry. 
The last named was also engraved by J. 
Sympson. Among engravings by otber artists 
from Ellys’s portraits were Kitty Clive, by 
J. Tinney ; Sir Charles Wager, by G. White ; 
and Edmund Gibson, bishop of London, by 
G. Yertue. 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Yertue MSS. 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 23068 &e.), Gent. Mag. 
1757 , xxvii. 436 ; Chaloner Smith’s British 
Mezzotinto Portraits.] L, C, 

ELLYS, Sis PJCHAED (16SSP-1742), 
theological writer, was eldest son of Sir 
William Ellys of W'yham and grandson of 
the first baronet, Sir Thomas (created 16G0). 
His mother was Isabella, daughter of Hichard 
Hampden, chancellor of the exchequer, and 
granddaughter of John Hampden. Ellys, who 
was horn about 1688, was educated abroad, 
probably in HoEand. His tutor regarded 
lim as the equal in Greek scholarship of 
almost any professor, and he was also ac- 
quainted with Hebrew. Throughout bis life 
he corresponded with continental scholars, 
by whom he was much esteemed (see Grono- 


vius’s dedication to Ellys of Ms edition of 
^Elian’s A’aria Historia,’ and the Wetsteins’ 
edition of Snicer’s 'Thesaurus,’ to wMch he 
had contributed the use of a manuscript of 
Suicer in his possession). He was especi- 
aEy intimate with Maittaire, who, in Ms 
^ Senilia,’ addressed several pieces of Latin 
verse to him. His learning took the direc- 
tion of bibEcal criticism and bore fruit in Ms 
^ Fortuita Sacra : quibus subiicitur Commen- 
tarius de Cymbalis’ (Ptotterdam, 1727 j, the 
first part of which consists of a critical com- 
mentary in Latin on doubtful passages in 
the Greek Testament, and the second of a 
curious treatise on cymbals, also in Latin. 
In 1727 EEys was elected for the third and 
last time member of parEament for Boston, 
LincolnsMre, having been previously returned 
at a bye-election in 1719 and in 1722, and in 
tbe same year he succeeded Ms father {d. 

6 Oct.) in the title and Ms estate of Noeton, 
LincolnshEe. (It is stated in ColIiINs’s 
Baronetage, vol. iu. pt. i. p. 89, apparently 
on the authority of EEys himseff, that he 
twice represented Grantham in parEament, 
but it does not so appear from the official 
^ Eeturns,’ though Sir WEEam EEys repre- 
sented that borough from 1715 to 1724.) 
EEys now devoted Mmself to antiquarian 
research and amassed at Kocton a fine E- 
brary. On 24 June 1742 an account of tMs 
Ebrary and some curiosities lately added 
thereto formed the day’s transactions of the 
Gentlemen’s Society at Spalding, of wMch 
EEys had been elected a member on 12 March 
1729. Ellys held strong reEgious opinions. 
He had been an Arminian, but was a de- 
cided Calvimst in 1730, and when Eving in 
London (Bolton Street, PiccadiEy) he was 
a member of Oalamy’s congregation, and after 
Calamy’s death of Bradbury’s. He stead- 
fastly befriended Thomas Boston [q. v.], whose 
treatise on Hebrew accents, ‘ Tractatus Stig- 
mato-logicus/ was dedicated to him. He 
maintained his family’s traditional hospi- 
tality. His father had kept open house at 
Hoctoufor all comers, and every day twelve 
dishes were prepared whether or no any 
guests came to partake of them. EEys al- 
lowed 800^. per annum to a steward for the 
maintenance of the same custom. EEys was 
twice married: first to Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Sir Edwin Hussey, hart.; 
and, secondly, to Susan, daughter and co- 
heiress of Thomas Gould, who ontEved him, 
and, re-marrying with Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, died Lady Despencer on 19 Jan. 1769. 
By neither wife, however, did he have is- 
sue, and the disposition of Ms property ex- 
cited much interest. Sir Charles Hanhury 
WiEiams, in his satire, ^ Peter and my Lord 
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Qiiidam,’ says tliat the chief competitors for ' 
his inheritance were ^ Hioracey tiat is Ho 
ratio ‘Walpole, who wrote a Latin ode in 
Ellyss honour and gaye him his portrait, 
and Hampden, that is Hichard Hampden, 
who had married Ellys^s sister. On the death 
of EUys (21 Eeh. 1742) it was found that his 
estates were entailed on his second wife, and ^ 
after her death or marriage on the famihes | 
of Hobart and Treyor, into whose possession j 
they ultimately passed. His cousin, ‘WiUiam I 
Strode of Barnington, Somersetshire, was 
heir-at-law and contested the will in the 
court of chancery, but without effect. Ellys s 
splendid library was remoyed from Nocton 
to Blickling, Norfolk, then a seat of the 
Hobarts and now the property of the Mar- 
quis of Lothian. 

[Notes and Queries, 3rd ser. vi. 183 (contri- 
buted by Professor J. E. B. Mayor), x. 128, 156 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1812, pt.ii. p. 447, 1813, pt.i.p.29; 
Bo^ue and Bennet’s Mist, of Dissenters, iv. 6 ; 
Collins’s Baronetage, as above ; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage, p. 181 ; Chalmers’s Biog, Diet, sub 
Yoc. ; Memoirs of Life of Thomas Boston, by 
himself, pp. 46, 487 (the appendix contains 
several letters passing between Ellys and Bos- 
ton) ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. vi. 13, 138.] A. Y. 

ELMER. [See Ethelmajie.] 

ELMER, JOHN. [See Atlxee, Johi^, 
(1521-1594), hishop of London.] 

ELMER, STEPHEN (d. 1796), painter, 
resided at Famham in Surrey, where he was 
a maltster. He turned his hand to painting, 
and developed a special power in depicting 
still life and dead game, and was perhaps the 
most successful painter in this line that Eng- 
land has produced. He was a member of the 
Free Society of Artists in 17 63, and exhibited 
numerous pictures up to 1772, when he first 
began to exhibit at the Royal Academy, of 
which he was elected an associate in that year. 
From that time to 1795, the year before his 
death, he contributed a great number of pic- 
tures, which were very popular, and were 
painted in a bold, free manner, and with great 
truth to nature. He did not confine himself 
^entirely to still life, but occasionally painted 
^genre pictures, such as ^ The Miser’ (engraved 
by B. Granger), ^The Politician’ (engraved 
by T. Ryder), scripture pieces, such as ^The 
Last Supper,’ formerly over the altar, but 
- now in the vestry of Famham Church, and 
" portraits. Some of his still-life pictures were 
engraved by J. Scott, J. E. Miller, C. Turner, 
-And others. Elmer died and was buried at 
Famham in 1796. He does not appear to 
have been married, but left his property, in- 
cluding a large collection of his own paint 


ings, to his nephew. The latter were col- 
lected, and exhibited at the great room in 
tbe Haymarket in the spring of 1799, under 
the title of ^ Elmer s Sportsman s Exhibition.’ 
Some of these were disposed of for good prices, 
and the remainder were removed to Gerrard 
Street, Soho, where they were accidentally 
destroyed by fire on 6 Feb. 1801. 

WiLLiXM Elmer, usually called the son of 
the above, but more probably his nephew, was 
a painter of the same class of subject. He 
practised in Ireland, and occasionally exhi- 
oited at the Royal Academy between 1783 
and 1799. There is a small mezzotint por- 
trait of him as a schoolboy, dated 26 June 
1772, and engraved by Butler Clowes [q.v.] 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Edwards’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting ; Sandby’s Hist, of the Royal 
Academy; Royal Academy Catalogues; informa- 
tion from the Rev. Canon Philip Hoste.] L. C. 

ELMES, HARVEY LONSDALE (1813- 
1847), architect, was the son and pupil of 
James Elmes [q . v.] In 1836 a competition 
I was advertised for designs for the erection of 
St. George’s Hall in Liverpool. Elmes, though 
quite young, was advisee, by his friend, B. R. 
Haydoujto compete, andwas successful among 
eighty-five other candidates. This success 
was followed up by the acceptance of his 
designs for the assize courts and the Col- 
legiate Institution in the same town, and the 
county lunatic asylum at West Derby. St. 
George’s Hall was commenced in 1838, and 
in 1846 the prince consort, on his visit to 
Liverpool, was so pleased with it that he pre- 
sented Elmes with a gold medal. Elmes died 
of consumption in Jamaica on 26 Nov. 1847, 
aged 34, leaving a widow and child. A sub- 
scription of 1,400^. was raised for them. The 
completion of St. George’s HaU was entrusted 
to C. R. Cockerell, R.A. [q. v.], who ex- 
pressed his admiration of the work. Elmes 
exhibited some of his architectural drawings 
at the Royal Academy. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880 ; Builder, 3 Jan. and 5 Peb. 
1848.] L C. 

ELMES, JAMES (1782-1862), architect 
and antiquary, sou of Samuel Elmes, was 
born in London 15 Oct. 1782, admitted into 
Merchant Taylors’ School in April 1796, and 
subsequently became a pupil of George Gib- 
son, and a student of the Royal Academy, 
where he gained the silver medal for an 
architectural design in 1804. Between 1808 
and 1814 he exhibited designs at the Royal 
Academy, was vice-president of the Royal 
Architectural Society in 1809, and surveyor 
of the port of London — ^posts which loss of 
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sisht compelled him to relinquish in ISdS. 
He designed and erected a good many build- 
ings in*"the metropolis ^ hut devoted most 
o/his attention to the literature of art. He 
was a frequent contributor to architectural 1 
and antiquarian periodicals, and from 1816 
to ISdO was editor of ‘ The Annals of the Fine 
Arts,’ the first periodical work of its kind. 
In this Ehnes was the constant champion of 
his friend B. E. Haydon [q. v.], and of the 
Elgin marbles. Many of Haydon’s papers 
were printed by Elmes, who through Haydon 
made the acquaintance of Heats; the latter’s 
odes ^ To the Nightingale’ and ‘On a Grecian 
I'm,’ and also his sonnets ‘ To Haydon’ and 
^ On seeing the Elgin Marbles,’ first appeared 
in the ‘Annals;’ also "Wordsworth’s sonnets 
‘ Upon the Sight of a Beautiful Picture ’ and 
‘ To B, Pu Haydon, Esq.’ Late in life Ehnes 
employed his pen upon theological topics, 
^Titing upon the ‘ Hebrew Poetry of the 
Middle Ages,’ and compiling a ‘ Harmony of 
the Gospels.’ He died at Greenwich 2 April 
18G2, and was buried at Charlton, having 
outlived his son, Harvey Lonsdale Elmes 
[q. V.], an architect of great promise, many 
years. 

Elmes’s chief works are : 1. ‘ Hints on the 
Improvement of Prisons,’ 1817, Ito ; a popu- 
lar treatise ou dilapidations (3rd ed. 1829). 

2. ‘ Lectures on Architecture,’ 1823, 8vo. 

3. ^Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren,’ 1823, 4to (enlarged ed. 

8 VO, 1852). 4. ‘ The Arts and Artists,’ 3 vols. 
12mo, 1825. 5. ‘ A Bibliographical Diction- 1 
ary of the Fine Arts,’ 8vo, 1826. Also 

* Elmes’s Quarterly Eeview ’ and ‘ Thomas 
Clarkson, a Monograph.’ His latest work , 
wms ‘The Gospel of our Lord Jesns Christ | 
rendered into one narrative,’ 1856, 12mo. j 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists, 137 ; Gent. Mag. 
Srd ser. xii. 7S4; The Builder, 19 April 1862; 
Sobinson’s Eeg, of Merchant Taylors’ School; ' 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] C. J. B. 

ELMHAM, THOMAS (d. 1440 ?), his- | 
torian, Benedictine monk of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, was probably a native of North 
Elmham in Norfolk. He was treasurer of 
his society in 1407, in which year he was 
arrested at the suit of one Henry Somerset 
for excessive zeal in the discharge of his 
duties. His action seems, however, to have 
been subsequently affirmed. Before many 
years he had joined the Cluniac order, and 
was prior of Lenton in Nottinghamshire by 
11 June 1414. In 1416 he was appointed 
vicar-general for England and Scotland, and 
ten years later commissarj^-general for all 
vacant benefices belonging to the Cluniac 
order in England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 


the latter year he resigned his office at Lenton, 
a certain John Elmham receiving it in his 
stead. Mr. Hardwick surmises that he was 
still living in 1440, on the evidence of a copy 
of verses in which he addresses ‘ the glorious 
Doctor Master John Somersette.’ Accord- 
ing to the same editor, though Somerset was 
a Cambridge fellow by 1410, his reputation 
was not sufficiently established to warrant 
the use of such phraseology till about 1440. 

The works ascribed to Thomas Elmham 
are : 1. ‘ Historia Monasterii Sancti Angus- 
tin! Cantuariensis,’ extending from the com- 
ing of St. Augustine to England down to 
A.D. 806, from which point, after skipping over 
more than 280 years, it recommences in 1087, 
and gives a series of charters extending toll9 1 . 
The main importance of this work (exclusiTe- 
of its charters) is that it is based on the earlier 
chronicle, now lost, of Thomas Sprott. 2. A 
prose life of Henry T. 3. ‘ Liber Metricus de 
Henrico w'hich seems to he intended as a 
supplement to the previous book. The verses 
’ which serve as a pro osmium to the ‘ Liber 
Metricus’ form an acrostic ‘ Thomas Elmham 
Monachus,’ and the concluding verses also 
spell the writer’s name with t be additional 
letters N. L. The ‘ History of St. Augus- 
tine’s ’ contains no mention of the author’s 
name. Internal evidence, however, shows that 
he was a monk of the monastery in question ; 
that he was connected with the East-Anglian 
counties, and probably with North Elmham 
itself ; that he was writing probably not long 
after the revolt of Owen Glendower, and 
certainly after the death of Archbishop Arun- 
del (20 Feb. 1414). As the chronological 
table prefixed to the work ends in 1418, 
while the last three or four years are entered 
in a difierent hand, l^Ir. Hardwick concludes 
that he probably ended his work in 1414, the 
very year when we know from other sources 
that Elmham became prior of Lenton. Other 
argiunents in favour of both works being writ- 
ten by the same Thomas Elmham may be 
drawn from the style and also from the fact 
that certain verses in the final acrostic of the 
‘ Liber Metricus ’ appear, in a very slightly 
altered form, in the ‘ Historia Monasterii.’ 
Thomas Elmham’s works have been edited, 
the ‘ Historia ’ by Hardwick (Bolls Series, 
1858), ‘Vita et Gesta Henrici Y ’ by Hearne 
(1727), and the ‘ Liber Metricus ’ by C. A. 
Cole (Bolls Series, 1858). 

[See the prefaces to the editions aHuded to 
; above,] T. A. A. 

' ELMOBE, ALFBED _ (1815 - 1881), 
painter, was bom at Clonakilty, co. Cork, in 
1815. From his childhood he gave pro- 
i mise of distinction in art, and at the age 
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of nineteen lie exhibited his first picture at | 
the Eoyal Academy. At the exhibition of I 
the British Institution in 1838 his ^ Cruci- ' 
fixion’ occupied a prominent place, and in 
the succeeding year he made a second ap- 
pearance at the Academy ^fith^ The Martyr- 
dom of Bechet.^ Both these pictures are now 
in one of the catholic churches in Dublin, 
the ^Becket’ being a bequest to the church 
by !Mr. O’Donnell, for whom it was painted. 

‘ Pdenzi in the Forum,’ produced in 1844, and 
severalltalian pictures exhibited at the British 
Institution, were the result of a Yisit paid by 
the artist to Italy. Elmore’s Italian ex- 
periences and study accentuated his feeling 
for semi-historical subjects, and his repre- 
sentation of the ‘ Origin of the Guelph and 
GhibeUine Quarrel,’ exhibited in 1845, esta- 
blished his reputation as an historical painter. 
The work was sold for 300Z., and it also 
gained him his entrance as an associate into 
the Eoyal Academy. Among the later im- 
portant works by thus artist were : ^ The Faint- 
ing of Hero,’ from ' Much Ado about No- 
tbung,’ executed in 1846; ^The Invention of 
the Stocking Loom,’ a picture which achieved 
great popularity, 1847 ; ^ The Deathbed of 
Eobert, Eling of Naples, the Wise and Good,’ 
1848 ; ‘ Eeligious Controversy in the Time 
of Louis XIY,’ 1849 ; ^ Griselda,’ 1850 ; and 
^ Hotspur and the Fop,’ 1851. Elmore was 
adequately represented at the International 
Exhibitions of London 1851 and 1862, and 
at the Paris Exhibitions of 1855 and 1878. 
Among the more popular of the works thus 
exhibited were Alary Queen of Scots,’ ‘ After 
the Fall,’ and ‘Lncretia Borgia.’ Elmore 
was elected an academician in 1877. He 
died in London, 24 Jan. 1881. 

[Ann. Eeg. 18S1; Men of the Time, 10th 
adit.] G. B. S. 

ELMSLEY or ELMSLY, PETEE (1736- 
1802), bookseller, was horn in Aberdeenshire 
in 1736, and succeeded PaulYaillant (1716- 
1802), whose family had carried on a foreign 
hookseEing business in the Strand, oppo- 
site Southampton Street, since 1686. He, 
with CadeU, Dodsley, and others, formed the 
literary clnh of booksellers who produced 
many important works, including Johnson’s 
‘ Lives of the Poets.’ Gibbon writes to Lord 
Sheffield, 2 Oct. 1793 ; ‘ My first evening was 
passed at home in a very agreeable tete^a- 
feZawith my friend Elmsley,’ and the follow- 
ing month he speaks of lodging in a ^ house 
of Elmsley’s’ in St. James’s Street {Memoirs ^ 
1814, pp. 408, 411). Ehnsly was intimate 
with Wilkes, and directed the sale of his 
library. Miss W^ilkes ordered that ‘ all her 
manuscripts, of whatever kind, ... he faith- 
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fully deUvered to Mr. Elmsly,’ but be died 
before her ( Gmt. Mag. hodi. pt. i. 46"). f o 
the usual Scottish schooling Elmsly added 
a large fund of information acquired by Ifis 
own exertions in after life. He knew French 
w^ell. His business career was honourable 
and prosperous, and many of the leadino- book 
collectors and literary men of the day were 
on friendly terms with him. A short time 
before his death he gave up his business to 
a shopman, David Bremner, who soon died 
and was succeeded by Messrs. James Pavne & 
J, Mackinlay, the one the youngest son of 
Thomas Payne of the Mews-gate, the other 
one of Elmsly’s assistants. 

Elmsley died at Brighton, 3 May 1802, in his 
sixty-seventh year. His remains were con- 
veyed to his house in Sloane Street, Loudon, 
and were hmued at Alarylehone 10 May. He 
left a widow. A handsome share of his large 
fortime fell to his nephew, the Eev. Peter 
Elmsley, D.D. (1773-1825) [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mag. lxxii. pt. i. 477, xcv. pt. i. 375; 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 310, v. 325, vi. 441, Tiii. 
558-9, ix. 478-9; Timperley’s Encyclopaedia, 
1842, pp. 716, 811.] H.K.T. 

ELMSLEY, PETEE (1773-1825), clas- 
sical scholar, born in 1773, was educated at 
Hampstead, at Y'^estminster, and at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797, B.D. 30 Oct. 1823, 
D.D. 7 Nov. 1823. He left the university 
without a fellowship, but with a reputation 
for great learning. He took orders and was 
presented iu 1798 to Little Horkesley in 
Essex, which he held till his death. He 
inherited a fortune from his uncle, Peter 
Elmsley [q.v.], the bookseller. About 1802 he 
lived in Edinburgh, and was intimate with 
the founders of the ^ Edinburgh Eeview,’ to 
which he contributed the articles on Hevne’s 
‘ Homer,’ Schweighaeiiser’s ^ Athenseus, 
Blomfield’s ‘ Prometheus,’ and Person’s ^ He- 
cuba.’ He was also a contributor to the 
‘ Quarterly Eeview.’ From 1807 till 1816 he 
lived at St. Mary Cray. Mrs. Grote, in the 
life of her husband, George Grote, the his- 
torian, says that Elmsley was in love with 
her, and by a false assertion that she was 
engaged to some one nearly prevented the 
marriage with Grote. After 1816 he resided 
chiefly at Oxford. He visited France and 
Italy several times to collate manuscripts of 
the classics, and spent the winter of 1818 in 
the Laurentian Library at Florence. In 1819 
he was engaged with Sir Humphry Davy in 
superintending the development of thepapyn 
from Herculaneum. In 1823 he was ap- 
pointed principal of St. Alban Hall, 0:rfora, 
and Camden professor of ancient history in the 
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iiniTersiTv. He held both appointments till ' 
iiis death, 'vrliich took place, from heart dis- 
ease, at Alban Hall on 8 hlarch 1825. Elms- 
lev is best known for his critical labours on 
Sophocles and Euripides. Editors who haTe 
■worked in the same field ha^e praised his 
■iudicious and painstaking method and his 
'diligence in bringing together authorities for 
purposes of illustration. H^e jpuhlitshed . 
i. Aristophanes, ^ Achamians,’ 1809, 8yo. ^ 

2*. Euripides, ' Omnia Opera,’ 1821, 8to ; 
also various plays of Euripides, separately, be- 
tween 1806 and 1822. 3. Sophocles, ' (Edi- 
pus Tvrannus,’ 1809, 12mo ; also 1811, 8vo, 
and 1821, 8vo. 4. Sophocles, ' (Edipns Colo- 
neus/ 1823, Svo. (Compare also ^ E].msleiana 
Oritica,’ Cambr.1833, 8vo, and ^Scholia’ on 
Sophocles, ed. Gaisford, Oxford, 1825, 8vo.) 

[Gent. Hag 1825.to1. xcv. pt. i. pp. 284, 374-7 ; 
Cat. Oxf. Grad. ; Brit. Hus. Cat.] W. W. 

elphege (954-1012), archbishop of 
Canterbury. [See .iElfhexh.] 

ELPHIHSTOlSr, JAMES (1721-1809), 
educationalist, the son of the Kev. 'William 
Elphinston, an episcopalian clergyman of 
Edinburgh, was horn on 6 Dee. 1721. He 
was educated at the high school and uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and in his seventeenth 
year became tutor to Lord Blantyre, and 
later to Lord Dalhousie. On coming of age 
he accompanied Thomas Carte [q.v.],thehis- 
torian, on a tour through Holland, and made ^ 
a stay at Paris long enough to become pro- 
ficient in the French language. Heturning 
to Edinburgh he became private tutor to the 
son of Mr. Murray of Ahercairney. In 1750, 
on the a'ppearance of the ^ Rambler,’ he super- 
intended an edition which was published in 
Edinburgh, affixing English translations of 
tke mottoes. This work earned bun the 
thanks of Johnson, who became his occasional 
correspondent. In 1751 he married a Miss 
Gordon, niece of General Gordon of ikuchin- 
toiil, Banffshire, and two years later removed 
to London and established a school at Bromp- 
ton, where he ‘educated young gentlemen 
under sixteen at 25/. a year, and above that 
age in proportion.’ In 1753 he published 
^ An Analysis of the French and English 
Lan^iages"’ (2 vols. 12mo) and ‘ Religion,’ a 
poetical translation from the French of the 
younger Racine, which he followed up four 
years afterwards with an indifferent render- 
ing of Fenelon’s ‘Fables.’ In 17G3, having 
removed his school to Kensington to a site 
recently occupied by Baron Grant’s mansion, 
he published ‘Education, a Poem, in Pour 
Books,’ a composition devoid of merit, and 
apparently designed as an advertisement of 
Ms academy. For the use of his pupils he 
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brought out ‘ The Principles of English Gram- 
mar Digested, or English Grammar reduced 
to Analogy’ (2 vols. Svo, 1765), a diffuse 
work, lacking in system, but a second edition 
was called for in 1766. He gave up schoo^ 
in 1776. It was probably not successful. 
Dr. A. Carlyle writes of a friend (Autohiogr. 
p. 493): ‘He had overcome many disadvan- 
tages of his education, for he had been sent 
to a Jacobite seminary of one Elphinston at 
Kensington, where his mind was starved, 
and Ms body also.’ Johnson, however, who 
dined with Elphinston at Ms school more 
than once, remarked more favourably : ‘ I 
would not put a hoy to him whom I intended 
for a man of learning; hut for the sous of 
citizens who are to learn a little, get good 
morals, and then go to trade, he may do very 
well’ (Boswell, ed. Hill, ii. 171). In 1778 
Elphinston, who, after a lecturing tour in 
Edinbmgh and Glasgow, had settled in 
Edward Street, Cavendish Square, published 
‘ An Universal History,’ translated from the 
Prench of Bossuet, and in the same year 
appeared a ‘Specimen of the Translations ol 
Epigrams of Martial,’ in a preface to which he 
informed the public that he was only waiting 
for subscriptions to be taken up before _he 
published a complete translation of Martial. 
It was four years laterhefore the whole work, 
a handsome quarto, made its appearance, and 
was received with ridicule. Garrick declared 
it the most extraordinary of all translations 
ever attempted, and told Johnson, who had 
lacked the courage to do the like, that he had 
advised Elphinston not to publish it. El- 
pMnston’s hrother-in-law, Strahan the prin- 
ter, sent him a subscription of 50/., and offered 
to double the amount if he would refrain 
from publishing (ib. iii. 258). Beattie spoke 
of the book as ‘a whole quarto of nonsense 
and gibberish : ’ and Bums addressed the 
author in the following epigram (Letter to 
Clarinda, 21 Jan. 1788) : — 

0 thou whom poesy abhors, 

"Whoni prose has turned out of doors ! 

Heardst thou that groan ? proceed no further ; 
’Twas laureird Hartial roaring murther. 

ElpMnston retaliated on the critics, who had 
uniformly and with justice laughed at aUMs 
publications, with ‘The Hypercritic’ (1783), 
in which he endeavoured to show their malice. 

' He refrained, however, from any further 
strictly literary ventures, and^ devoted him- 
self for the remainder of Ms life to evolving 
a fantastic system of quasiphonetic spellmg 
He endeavoured to set forth his views on 
this subject in ‘ Propriety ascertained in her 
Picture, or Inglish Speech and Spelling 
mutual guides’ (2 vols. 4to, n.d. hut l^b^) 

I 
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and in 'Inglisli Orthoggrapliy epittomized, | 
and Propriety's Pocket Piccionary’ (8vo, ; 
1790). Tke spelling adopted in these works 
is purely arbitrary; 'the/ for example, ap- ^ 
pears as'' ' dhe/ 'whole’ as 'hoal,’ ' which ’ as 
' hwich,’ ‘ single ’ as ' singuel,’ ' portion ’ as 
'poartion/ and ' occasion’ as ' occazzion.’ In 
1791 there further appeared ' Forty years’ 
Correspondence between Geniusses or hoath 
Sexes and James Elphinston, in 6 pocket 
Tolumes, foar ov oridginal letters, two oy 
poetry,’ in which all the letters of himself 
and his friends appeared with the spelhng 
altered in accordance with the new system. 
Two further volumes of correspondence ap- 
peared in 1794. Elphinston died at Ham- 
mersmith on 8 Oct. 1809. His first wife 
hawng died in 1778, he re-married, 6 Oct. 
1785, Mary Clementina Charlotte Falconer, 
a niece of the bishop of that name, by whom 
he had a son. Jonnson said of him: 'He 
has a great deal of good about him, but he 
is also very defective in some respects; his 
inner part is good, but his outward part is 
mighty awkward’ (Boswell, ii. 171). Of 
his eccentric manner Dallas, his biographer 
in the ' Gentleman’s Magazine,’ gives the fol- 
lowing instance : ' T^^hen any ladies were in 
company whose sleeves were at a distance from 
their elbows, or whose bosoms were at all 
exposed, he would fidget from place to place, 
look askance with a slight convulsion of his , 
left eye, and never rest till he approached ■ 
some of them, and, pointing to their arms, 
say, “ Oh, yes, indeed ! it is very pretty, but j 
it betrays more fashion than modesty I ” or | 
some similar phrase ; after which he became 
very good humoured.’ Elphinston was also 
probably the 'old acquaintance’ of whom 
Johnson said : 'He is fit for a travelling go- 
vernor. He knows French very well. He is 
a man of good principles, and there should 
be no danger that a young gentleman should 
catch his manner, for it is so very had that 
it must he avoided;’ and of whom he re- 
marked on another occasion : ' He has the 
most inverted understanding of any man 
whom I have ever known.’ Besides the 
works mentioned above, Elphinston published 
' A Collection of Poems from the best Au- 
thors,’ 1764; 'Animadversions upon [Lord 
Karnes’s] Elements of Criticism,’ 1771 ; and 
‘Verses, English, French, and Latin, pre- 
sented to the King of Denmark,’ 1768 ; and 
Bossuet’s ' Universal His tory/ 1778. 

[Anderson’s Scottish Kation, ii. 1 3S ; Boswell’s 
Life of S. Johnson, ed. Hill, as above, and i. 210, 
ii. 226, iii. 364 ; Elphinston’s Works and Corre- 
spondence; Gent. Mag. 1809, pt. ii., containing 
life and specimens of his letters; Nichols’s Lite- 
rary Illustrations, vii. 657.] A. Y. 
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ELPHINSTON, JOHN (170o_i7t(g, 

captain in the royal naw, rear-admiral in 
the Hussian service, on passing his examina- 
tion for the rank of lieutenant, on 11 July 
1745, was certified to have ' been to sea up- 
wards of six years, part whereof in merchants’ 
service to the Mediterranean.’ He was pro- 
moted to he lieutenant 23 Ang. 1746 ; and 
in May 1757 to he commander of the Sala- 
mander fireship, in which, in the summer of 
1758, he served under Commodore Howe in 
the expeditions against St. Malo, Cherbourg, 
and St. Gas ; in which last unfortunate affair 
while assisting at the re-embarking of the 
troops, he was taken prisoner. On bemg ex- 
changed he was advanced to post rank, and 
appointed to command the Eurns of 20 gims 
1 Eeb. 1759, in which he accompanied the 
ileet under Sir Charles Saunders to North 
America, and was present during the ope- 
' rations which resulted in the capture of 
Quebec. In April 17 60 he was transferred 
to the Eichmond of 32 guns, in which, to- 
1 wards the close of the year, he returned to 
England, and in Eehrnary 1761 drove ashore 
near the Hague and destroyed the Fehcite, a 
French frigate of 32 guns, hut apparently in 
private service. In the beginning of 1762 
the Richmond carried out orders to Rear- 
admiral Rodney in the West Indies, warning 
him of the contemplated expedition against 
Havana (Beatsoit, ii. 532), and directing him 
to make his arrangements accordingly. The 
fleet under Sir George Pocock assembled at 
Martinique and sailed thence on 6 May. On 
the 26th it was off the east end of Cuba, when 
Sir George determined on taking the northern 
route through the Old Straits of Bahama, 
which, though hazardous and difficult navi- 
gation, is much shorter than that by the 
south coast. ' Luckily,’ he wrote, ' the next 
day the Richmond joined ns. She had been 
down the Old Straits to Cayo-Sal, and Cap- 
tain Elphinston had been very diligent and 
careful in his remarks going through and 
returning hack, having taken sketches of 
the land and Oayos on both sides. He kept 
ahead of the fleet, and led us through very 
well ’ (ih, 540). During the siege of Havana 
Elphinston was actively employed as super- 
intendent of the transport service ; and after 
the capitulation was appointed to the Infante 
of 70 guns, one of the prizes, which he com- 
manded till the conclusion of peace (zA iii. 
432). He afterwards commanded the Firm 
of 60 guns as a guardship at Plymouth for 
three years (1764-7), and in 1769 accepted 
a commission as rear-admiral in the Russian 
navy. In that capacity he sailed from Gron- 
stadt for the Mediterranean, in the latter end 
of the year, in command of a squadron of 
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foiiT sMps of tlie line, some frigates and 
smaller vessels ; and being detained at Copen- 
hasren bv tbe insubordinate conduct of kis 
officers, left tkat place only just in time to 
avoid being caugkt intke ice. Tke skips, being 
but badly found, suffered muck damage in tke 
stormy weatker of tke iS'ortk Sea, and ^ere 
obliged to refit at Portsmouth, permission to 
do so being readily given. They remained at 
Portsmouth till the middle of April 1770, ' 
during which time Elpkinston’s pretension to 
fire morning and evening guns in Portsmouth 
haxkoiir and at Spithead led him into a corre- 
spondence with Ihce-admiral G-eary, who, as 
commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, refused to 
allow foreign ships of war to set the watch in 
that manner. Geary referred the matter to the 
admiralty, who wrote to the Russian minister 
that the practice could not he allowed, and 
that ‘ if Admiral Elphinston persisted in it, 
orders must necessarily he immediately given 
for him to quit the port’ (Chaenock, v. 184). 
Instructions were accordingly sent to Elphin- 
ston to desist. Towards the end of May the 
squadron was off the island of Cerigo, and 
having intelligence that the Turkish fleet 
had gone to Nauplia, Elphinston determined 
at once to proceed thither in quest of it. He 
met it in the mouth of the Gulf on the 27th, 
and although in numbers it was much superior 
to his own squadron, he at once attacked, 
and, after a sharp though partial engagement, 
3 ut it to flight, the advantage being obtained 
bv means of shell, then for the first time used 
in a purely naval battle, and which struck 
terror into the Turks. They drew hack to 
iSauplia, pursued by Elphiuston, who again 
engaged them at anchor on the afternoon of 
tke 2Stk, hut without being able to achieve 
a decisive result. He accordingly blockaded 
the enemy at Naiiplia, and sent an express 
to Count OrlolF, the commander-in-chief, at 
Isavarino, requesting reinforcements. He 
afterwards joined Orloff, and on 7 July the 
fleet, numbering nine sail of the line, found 
the Turks at anchor outside Chesme Bay. 
They had fourteen ships of the line, several 
frigates, and a vast number of transport and 
store ships, making a grand total of something 
like two hundred. The wind tvas blowing fresh 
on shore, and Elphinston, going on board 
the admiral, offered to lead in, and proposed 
that they should anchor with springs on their 
cables, on the how and quarter of the weather- 
most Turkish ships. ‘ By this arrangement 
our nine line-of-battle ships would have been 
engaged against only five or six of the enemy, 
and the rest of their numerous fleet would 
have been rendered useless, as they could 
neither come to the assistance of those ships 
engaged, nor attempt to get out of the situa- 
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tion they were in without the greatest danger 
of running on shore" {Authentic Sarrafire^ 
p. 56). The jealousy of the Russian officers 
prevented the adoption of the plan, but it is 
none the less worth calling attention to as 
the first clear exposition in modem naval 
war of the great tactical rule of establishing 
a local superiority, and as identical in prin- 
ciple with that which Nelson carried into 
eflect in the battle of the Nile. On this 
occasion, however, the plan determined on 
was to range in line of battle along the line 
of the enemv, in a manner that could scarcely 
have obtained any decisive advantage, had not 
the vice-admiral s ship, as she led in, been 
disabled and drifted alongside tke Turkish 
admiral, A kand-to-kand encounter between 
the two ships followed, and ended in both 
, being set on fire, burnt to the water’s edge, 
i and blown up. Very few of either ship’s 
company were saved ; and the Turks, panic- 
stricken, cut their cables and fled into the bay 
of Chesme, which is about one mile broad 
and two long — a confined space for some two 
I hundred yessels of all sizes. It scarcely needed 
' an experienced officer to see tkat they could be 
destroyed by fireships ; but the terrible work 
was canned out under Elphinston’s superin- 
tendence on the night of the 8th, the fire- 
ships being actually commanded by two 
British lieutenants, Dugdale and Mackenzie, 
Of the crowd of Turkish ships, one of 64 guns 
and a few galleys were sayed and brought 
out of the hay ; the rest were all destroyed. 
By the jealousy of the Russian vice-admiral, 
Elphinston was prevented initiating any fur- 
ther measures of offence; he was thwarted in 
all his proposals ; and when sent, in the fol- 
lowing January, to Leghorn, he was desired to 
go under an assumed name. On his arrival 
at St. Petersburg he was, however, favourably 
received by the empress ; hut the war being 
ended, he shortly afterwards quitted the Rus- 
sian service and returned to England. In 177 5 
he was appointed to command the Egmont 
of 74 guns, one of the guardships at Ports- 
mouth; and after paying her off in_ 1778, 
commissioned the Magnificent, in which, in 
December, he sailed for the Vest Indies, 
under the command of Commodore Rowley. 
In the Vest Indies the Magnificent took 
part in the battle off Grenada, 6 July 1779 
[see Bteois', Hox. Johx], and in the three 
encounters (17 April, 15 and 19 May, 1780) 
between Rodney and De Guichen [see Ron- 
ITET, Geoege Bridges]. A few months later 
she went home with the Jamaica convoy, 
and was paid off. Towards the end of 1782 
Elphinston was appointed to the Atlas of 
90 guns, hut peace being settled before she 
I was ready for sea, she was put out of com- 
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mission. Two years after^tliis^ 28 April 
1785, Elpliinston died. It is said (Chae^toce, 
vi. 360 72 .') that ^ his lady was delivered in 
London of a son and heir on 4 May 1773 ; ’ 
hut it appears (Authentic Narrative, p. 158) 
that while at Leghorn ‘ himself and sons 
went hy the name of Howard.’ This son, 
horn 4 March 1773 (Fostee, Baronetage), was 
in fact the third son, and, presumably in 
memory of the Leghorn incident, was christ- 
ened Howard; he was created a haronet 
25 May 1816. Of the other sons, the eldest, 
a captain in the Hussian navy, died about 
1788 ; the second, a captain in the English 
navy, died in 1821 ; both having issue. The 
several ' Baronetages ’ now spell the name 
Elphinstone ; but Elphinston himself wrote 
it without the final ‘ e.’ 

[Charnock’s Biog. hTavalis, ri. 358 ; Beatson’s 
ITav. and Mil. Memoirs ; An Autheiiric Narra- 
tive of the Russian Expedition against the Turks 
hy sea and land, compiled from several authen- 
tic journals 'by an officer on board the Russian 
Fleet (8vo, 1/72).] J. K. L. 

ELPHINSTOHE, ALEXANDER, fourth 
Loed Elphinstone (1552-1648 ?), eldest 
son of Robert, third lord Elphinstone, hy 
his wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
Drummond of Innerpetfry, was horn on 
28 May 1552. While still Master of Elphin- 
stone he was admitted a member of the new 
privy council on 10 April 1599 ; and through 
the influeuce of his younger brother James, 
then secretary, and afterwards Lord Balme- 
rino, on the 19 th of the same month suc- 
ceeded the Earl of Oassihis as lord high trea- 
surer, and on 17 May following was appointed 
an extraordinary lord of session. He resigned 
the post of treasurer, however, in September 
I 6 OI, ‘ as was thought, says my author, for 
adjoining some others with him iu the com- 
poning of signatures ’ (Ceawfeed, p. 397). 
The appointment of these coadjutors was 
made on 31 July 1601, and will be found in 
the Register of the Privy Council ’ (vi. 27 5- 
276). Elphinstone succeeded his father as 
the fourth baron in May 1602, and was ap- 
pointed a lord of the articles on the opening 
of parliament in April 1604 (Act Bari, iv. 
261 ), and one of the commissioners for the 
union on 11 July in the same year (ib. 263- 
264). He was again appointed a lord of the 
articles in August 1607 (ib. 367). The state- 
ment in Lord Hailes’s ^ Catalogue of the Lords 
of Session’ (1794, p. 7) that Elphinstone wms 
superseded as a judge on 13 Jan. 1610 seems 
to be a mistake, as his name appears in the 
ratification in favour of the clerks of session 
(Act BarL iv. 696), and he probably sat until 
1626, when a new commission w^as made out. 
In this year the Earl of Mar recovered from 
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him the Kildriimmy estate and other pro- 
perty in Aberdeenshire, the judges havino- 
ueld that these estates were not in the law- 
lul possession of J ames I\' when he granted 
them to the first Lord Elphinstone. xAccord- 
ing to the principal authorities Elphinstone 
died in July 1648. A manuscript hook in the 
possession of the present Lord EhoMnstone 
uowev er, states that he died in E phinstone 
on^Sunday, 14 Jan. 1638. He married, in 
1579, the Hon. Jean Livingston, eldest daugh- 
ter of Wulliam, sixth lord Livingston, by 
whom he had four sons and five d.auo'hters. 
He was succeeded in the barony hy his eldest 
son, Alexander. The present Lord Elphin- 
stone possesses a full-length portrait, painted 
on panel, of the fourth lord, dressed in his 
robes as lord high treasurer of Scotland. 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
of Justice (1832), pp. 212-3 ; Douglas's Peerage 
of Scotland (1813), i. 538-9, ii. 125 ; Crawfurd's 
Officers of the Crown and of the State in Scot- 
land (1726), i. 396-7; Burke’s Peerage (18S6\ 
p. 195; Register of the Privy Council of Scot- 
land, V. Ixxsi, Ixxxiv, xci, 5l7, 555, vi. xxix, 
287-8, vii. xviii, xxxiv; private information.] 

Gr. P. P. B. 

ELPHIXSTOHE, xARTHUR, sLxthLoEn 
Balmeeino (1688-1746), Jacobite, son of 
John, fourth lord Balmerino, by his second 
wife, Anne, daughter of Arthur Ross, the 
last archbishop of St. Andrews, was bom 
in 1688. In his speech on the scaffold he 
said that he had been brought up ‘ iu true, 
loyal, and anti-revolution principles : ’ and 
although under Queen Anne he held com- 
mand of a company of foot in Lord Shan- 
non’s regiment, he was all the time convinced 
that ‘ she had no more right to the crown 
than the Prince of Orange, whom I always 
looked upon as a vule imnatural usurper.’ 
Neverthe.ess, on the outbreak of the rebel- 
lion of 1715 he at first gave no indications of 
his sympathy with the movement, and it was 
only after the battle of Sherilfmuir that lie 
threw up his commission from the govern- 
ment and joined the opposite party, declaring 
that ‘ he had never feared death before that 
day, when he was forced to fight against his 
conscience.’ With other Jacobite leaders he 
escaped to the continent, where he remained 
till 1733, when his father, anxious for his 
return after the death of his brother Alex- 
ander in this year, without his knowledge or 
consent obtained a pardon for him from the 
government. He thereupon applied for di- 
rection to the chevalier, who sent him an 
answer in his own handwriting permitting 
him to return, and also gave directions to his 
hankers in Paris to supply him with any 
money he might require for his journey. In 
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1745, on tlie amval of tlie young chevalier, ' 
Prince Charles, in Scotland, Elphinstone was ' 
one of the first to join his standard. After- : 
wards on the scaffold he stated, with a par- 
donable pride in the staunchness of his J aco- ; 
hitisni, that he could easily have excused 
himself from taking up arms on account of 
his age, hut that he never would have had 
peace of conscience if he had stayed at home 
when the young prince was exposed to every 
kind of danger and hardship. The impor- 
tance of his accession to the cause was re- 
coamsed hy his being appointed colonel and 
captain of the second troop of life guards in 
attendance on the prince. Though not pre- 
sent at Carlisle at the time of its surrender 
to the rebels, he marched with them to Derby, 
and also returned with them on their retreat 
to Scotland. He was present at the battle 
of Falkirk, but the troops under his command 
formed part of the reserve. On the death of 
his half-brother John, third lord Coupar and 
fifth lord Balmerino (o Jan. 1746), he suc- 
ceeded him in both titles. After the battle 
of Culloden on 16 x4.pril following he was 
taken prisoner by the Grants, who handed 
birri over to the Duke of Cumberland. Having 
been brought to London he was committed 
to the Tower, and, along with the Earls of 
Ehlmamock and Cromarty, was brought to 
trial at Westminster Haff on 29 July on a 
charge of high treason. He pleaded not guilty, ^ 
alle^ng that he was not present at Carlisle at j 
the time specified in the indictment. He was | 
therefore removed to the Tower, and brought I 
up for trial the next day. Being undefended i 
by counsel, he for some time doggedly held I 
his own against the crown prosecutors, but i 
gradually realising that the evidence against ; 
Id-m was too convincing, he resigned the con- | 
test, stating that ^ he was sorry he had given | 
their lordships so much trouble and that he ! 
had nothing more to say.’ Horace Walpole, 
who was present at the trial, in a letter to 
Horace Mann, states that Balmerino im- 
pressed him ^ as the most natural brave old 

gentleman he had ever seen,’ and that at the 

« 

bar • he behaved himself like a soldier and a 
man.’ Lnlike Kilmarnock and Cromarty, he 
declined to admit that he had committed a 
crime, or 10 sue for mercy. MTien he learned 
that they had petitioned for mercy, he re- 
marked with caustic scepticism that, as they 
must have great interest at court, they might 
have squeezed in his name with their own. 
He recognised at once that his case was des- 
perate, for, as he said himself, he had been 
concerned in both rebellions, and had been 
pardoned once already. To the last, there- 
fore, he was constant to his Jacobite prin- 
ciples, and on the scaffold expressed the hope 


that ^ the world was convinced they stuck to 
him.’ Shortly before his removal to Tower 
Hill for execution he had an interview with 
Lord Kilmarnock, to whom he expressed the 
wish that he alone could pay the reckonino’ 
and suffer for both. He ‘came upon the 
scaffold,’ savs an eve-witness, *m Ms regi- 
mentals and tye-wig. His coat was blue, 
turned up with red, and brass buttons ; Ms 
countenance serene, his air free and easy ; 
he looked quite unconcerned, and like one 
going on a party of pleasure, or some busi- 
ness of little or no importance.’ When he 
took off his wig he put on a cap made of 
Scotch plaid, sayiilg he died a Scotsman. He 
presented the executioner with a fee of three 
guineas, and his last words were : ^ 0 Lord 1 
reward my friends, forgive my foes, bless 
Eling James, and receive my soul!’ The 
decapitation took place on IS Aug. 1746. A 
writer in the ^ Daily Advertiser’ thus de- 
' scribed Balmerino : ‘ His person was very 
I plain, his shape clumsy, hut his make strong, 

1 and had no marks about him of the polite 
i gentleman, tho’ his seeming sincerity recom- 
pensed all these defects.’ The writer adds 
I that ^ several quaint stories are related con- 
i cerning him which seem to be the growth of 
wanton and fertile imaginations.’ He was 
, buried along with the Earl of Kilmarnock in 
I the chapel of the Tower. By his wife Mar- 
' garet, cianghter of Captain Chalmers, who 
died at Hestabig on 24 Aug. 1765, he left no 
issue, and with him the male line of this 
branch of the Elphins tones and the Balme- 
rino peerage became extinct. There is a por- 
trait of Lord Balmerino bom a rare print in 
Mrs. Thomson’s ‘ Memobs of the Jacobites,’ 
vol. iii. There is also a print in existence of 
the date 1746 representing the execution. 
The coffin-plates of Lords Kilmarnock, Bal- 
merino, and Lovat are engraved in Wilkin- 
son’s ‘ Londina lUustrata.’ llobert Bums, 
writing bom Dumfries in 1794 to Mr. James 
: Johnson, says, H have got a highland dirk 
; for which I have a great veneration, as it 
once was the dirk of Lord Balmerino.’ He 
adds that it had been stripped of the silver 
I mounting, and that he had some thoughts 
of sending it to Johnson to get it mounted 
anew. 

[State Trials, xviii. 442-530 ; 3Ioore*s Corn- 
pleat Account of the Two Kehel Lords, 1746 ; 
Foster’s Account, 1746 ; True Copies of the 
Papers wrote by Lord Balmerino, &c., and de- 
livered hy them" to the Sheriffs at the place of 
execution, 1746, reprinted under the title Tme 
Copies of the Dying Declaration of Lord Bal- 
merino, &c., 1750 Seasonable Deflections on 
the Dying Words and Deportment of the Great 
hut Unhappy 3Ian, Arthur, Lord Balmerino, 
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1 746 ; The Principles of the British Constitution 
asserted in An Apology for Lord Balmerino, 
1746; Grent. Mag, vol. xvi., and Scots Mag. 
vol. viii., both of which give copious details m 
regard to the trial and execution; Jesse’s The 
Pretenders and their Adherents ; Walpole’s Let- 
ters : Douglas’s Scotch Peerage (Wood),i. 188-9.] 

T. F. H. 


ELPHINSTOIN’E, GEOEGE EEITH, 
Viscount Keith (1746-1823), admiral, fiftli 
son of the tenth Lord Elphinstone and ^and- 
nephew of Marshal Keith, earl Marischal, 
after whom he was named, was horn at El- 
phinstone Tower, near Stirling, on 7 Jan. 
1745-6. His second brother, Charles, was 
a midshipman of the Prince George, and 
perished with her on 13 April 1758 [see JBroe- 
HICK, Thohas]. The third son, William, also 
entered the na\ 7 -, but quitted it while still 
a lad for the seryice of the East India Com- 
pany, in which he eventually acquired a con- 
siderable fortune. George determined on fol- 
lowing his brothers’ example, and in 1761 
was entered on board the Gosport of 44 guns, 
under the care of Captain John Jervis, better 
known as Earl St. Vincent. He afterwards 
serv^’ed successively in the Juno, Lively, and 
Emerald frigates, and in 1767 entered on ^ 
board an East India Company’s ship, com- 
manded by his brother William, with whom 
he made a voyage to China, for a private 
venture in which his grand-uncle advanced 
him 2,000^., thereby enabling him, we are 
told, to lay the foundation of a pecuniary 
independence. In December 1769 he was 
appointed to the Stag frigate going out to 
the East Indies with the broad pennant of ' 
Commodore Sir John Lindsay, by whom, on 
28 June 1770, he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenant’s vacancy. In October he left the 
Stag and returned to England, and in the 
following May was appointed to the Trident, 
flagship of Sir Peter Denis in the Mediterra- 
nean. On 18 Sept. 1772 he was promoted 
to command the Scorpion sloop, and to bring 
her to England. In December he returned 
to the Mediterranean in the Scorpion, and 
commanded her, for the most part at Minorca 
and on the coast of Italy, till the summer of 
1774. On 11 May 1775 he was posted to the 
Bomney, in which he convoyed the trade 
to Newfoundland, and on his return was ap- 
pointed in March 1776 to the Perseus frigate. 
In July he was sent out to New York in 
charge of convoy, and during the follow- 
ing years was actively employed in cruising 
against the enemy’s privateers or blockade 
runners, and in co-operating with or support- 
ing the troops on shore. In April and May 
1780 he served on shore at the reduction of 
Charleston, and was afterwards sent to Eng- 


land carrying Captain Hamond with the des- 
patches. On the Perseus paying off, he was 
immediately appointed to the Warwick of 
50 guns, and during the autumn and early 
winter was principally employed cruisin^r 
on the Soundings for the protection of the 
homeward-hound trade. In September 1780 
he was returned to parliament for Dumbar- 
tonshire. On 5 Jan. 1781, he fell in with 
and captured the Dutch ship Eotterdam of 
50 guns— a capture rendered more hrilliant 
by the fact that a few days before the Eot- 
terdam had beaten off' the Isis, a ship of the 
same nominal force. A few weeks later. 

27 March 1781, the Warwick sailed from 
Cork with a convoy for North America, and 
continued on that station till the peace. To- 
wards the end of 1781 Prince Wiiham Henry, 
then a midshipman of the Prince George 
[see Digby, Eobeet], was placed for some 
time under Elphinstone’s care, and was still 
with him on 15 Sept. 1782, when the War- 
wick, in company with the Lion, Vestal, and 
Bonetta sloop, drove ashore, at the mouth of 
the Delaware, and captured the Aigle, a 
powerful 40-gun frigate, together with two 
smaller vessels. The Gloire, another frigate, 
escaped up the river into shallow water. On 
' the return of the Warwick to New York, 
Elphinstone, whose health was failing, was 
appointed to the Carysfort for the passage 
to England, where he arrived in the end of 
November. 

For the next ten years Elphinstone lived 
at home or in London, attending to his duties 
in parliament as member for Dumbartonshire 
' and after 1790 for Stirlingshire. During this 
time also he married, 10 April 1787, Jane, 
eldest daughter and coheiress of Colonel "Wil- 
liam Mercer of Aldie (Foster, Peerage, s.n. 

‘ Nairne ’). It was not till war with France 
was imminent that he applied for a ship; 
and on 2 Feb. 1793 be was appointed to tie 
Eobnst of 74 guns, in which a few months 
later he went out to the Mediterranean with 
Lord Hood. By the middle of August the 
fleet was off Toulon, which after some little 
negotiation was delivered over to the Eng- 
lish. On 27 Aug. Elphinstone was landed, 
with fifteen hundred men, to take possession 
of Fort La Malgue ; and on the 30fch, with a 
joint English and Spanish force numbering 
six hundred men, he attacked and routed a 
body of French, which had advanced 
as Ollioules. According to James (i. 77), 
‘ the success of Captain Elphinstone in this 
affair gained him many compliments on his 
knowledge of military tactics, so little ex- 
pected in an officer of the navy.’ He had, 
however, already had some experience m 
shore fighting at Charleston ; and through 



the whole period of the occupation, diir- 
inff- wldclilie continued gOYemor of La Mal- 
one. he showed that he had fully profited by 
ft. On the night of 17 Dec., when it had been | 
decided to evacuate the ]Dlace, the embarha- 
tion of the troops and of t be royalist fugitives 
was entrusted to Elphinstone ; and several 
thousands ivere, by his care, conducted safely 
on board the fleeh In the foILowing spring 
he returned home in charge of a squadron of 
the Toulon ships, and received the order of 
the Bath, 30 May 1794. On Id April 1794 
he was advanced to the rank of rear-admiral ; 
and in the autumn he hoisted his flag in the 
Barfleur, under Lord Howe, in the Channel 
fleet. It was for a very few months, for it 
was decided to take immediate measures to 
prevent the several Dutch colonies falling 
into the hands of the French, and Elphin- 
stone happened to have more knowledge of 
the East than any naval officer then avail- 
able. It was hoped that the name of the 
Prince of Orange, who had sought refuge in 
England, might prevent any op]3osition ; and 
it was determined, in the first p [ace, to secure 
the Cape of Good Hope, by friendly negotia- 
tion if possible, but if not by force. 

Of this expedition and of the whole squa- 
dron in Indian waters, Elphinstone was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief, and sailed from 
Spithead on 4 April 1795, with his flag on 
board the Monarch. His promotion to he 
vice-admiral was dated 1 June 1795. On 
10 June he arrived off Cape Town, where he 
was joined by Commodore John Blankett 
"q. v.'l ; and the weather being stormy the 
ships Vent round to Simonas Bay, where the 
troops were landed. Hegotiationproved fruit- 
less. The troops expected from India had 
not arrived ; hut the attacks of the colonists 
became each day more daring, and it was 
resolved that an advance must he made as 
far, at least, as Muizenberg, which com- 
manded the road to Cape Town and to the 
interior. The position held by the enemy 
was strong, hut was exposed to seaward ; and 
on 7 Ang. the guns of a detached squadron, 
with which Elphinstone was unofficially pre- 
sent, in a few minutes ^ obliged the Dutch 
to abandon their camp with the utmost pre- 
cipitation.’ "When the land forces came up, 
^ ^er a fatiguing march over heavy sandy 
ground,’ they had little to do but take pos- 
session of the abandoned works, though 
further inland the Dutch held their groimd 
stoutly for some time. Eor nearly a month 
longer the little party had to maintain it- 
self under great disadvantages against the 
unceasing attacks of the Dutch militia. 
On 4 Sept, the long-looked-for reinforce- 
ments arrived ; but even then bad weather 


rendered it for several days impossible to 
land the troops. By the 13th, however, they 
were assembled at Muizenberg : on the 14t!i 
they moved on, defeated the Dutch in a 
sharp skirmish at Wynberg, and on the 17th 
Cape Town capitulated, the garrison becom- 
ing prisoners of war. In the decisive result 
ElpMnstone had little share : but the ability 
and energy which he had displaved in the 
occupation of Muizenberg won for hi-m the 
acknowledgments both of his soldier col- 
leagues and of the government. It had been 
intended that from the Cape Elphinstone 
should go on to India and seize the Dutch 
settlements there and in Ceylon; but the 
delay had given Itear-admiral Bainier time 
to anticipate him. The work there was al- 
ready nearly finished, and there was still a 
good deal to do at the Cape. Elphinstone's 
health, too, was broken by the strain both of 
bodv and mind : and though in Januaiv 1796 
he went on to Madras, he was unable to take 
any part in the operations, which came to an 
end on 15 Feb. with the surrender of Co 
lombo and the whole of Cevlon. Having 
received intelligence of a Dutch expedition 
against the Cape, he returned to Simon's Bay 
in May, but it was August before the Dutch 
squadron was reported on the coast ; and on 
the 16th he found it at anchor in Sal- 
danha Bay. The force with Elphinstone was 
so superior that resistance was hopeless ; he 
accordingly demanded the surrender of the 
ships, which struck their flags the following 
day, the officers and men becoming prisoners 
of war. This complete success permitted 
Elphinstone shortly after to sail for England ; 
he arrived on 3 Jan. 1797, when he received 
the duplicate of a letter written 20 Nov. 
offering him an Irish peerage, the patent of 
which was ultimately issued on 7 March, 
creating him Baron Keith of Stonehaven 
Marischal. 

A few months later, on the occasion of 
the mutiny at the Nore, Keith was specially 
appointed to the com mand at Sheemess. Both 
as captain and admiral he had always had 
the reputation of being lucky ; and it was 
now supposed that his name would go a long 
way towards bringing the mutineers back to 
the*ir allegiance. His measures at Sheemess 
had the happiest effect ; and within a week 
after his arrival the revolted ships began to 
come in and surrender themselves. 'W'ithin 
a fortnight the mutiny was at an end, and 
Keith was ordered to go to Plymouth and 
hoist his flag on hoard the Queen Charlotte 
as second in command in the Channel. The 
spirit of disaffection was still strong at Ply- 
mouth, but Keith again happily succeeded 
in bringing the men to listen to reason and 
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to deliver up the ringleaders. He continued on Nelson at Palermo seemed not improbahle, 
in the Channel tiU the close of the following and Duckworth was seutwithfour ships to re- 
vear when he was sent out to the Mediter- | inforce him [see Nelsoit, HoEiiio,Tiscori-i 
i-anean with his flag in the Foudroyant, as Nbison ; Duckwoeth, SlE John ThomasI 
second’ under his oldTchief Lord St. Vincent. The fleet was, however, joined hy four othe'r 
The foilowino- February he shifted into the | ships tmder Rear-admiral Whitshed in the 
■Rirflftiir and'untilthebeginningof May had ; Queen Charlotte, and continued off Cape St. 
the active command before Cadiz : St. Yin- | Sebastian ; but on 2 June St. Vincent, whose 
cent who was in failing health, remaining I health gave way, turned the command over 
at Gibraltar The divided command was a j to Keith and sailed for Port Mahon. Keith, 
great misfortune, for St. Vincent was not the ; left to himself, and having, it maybe, a clearer 
man to let his subordinate act independently ; idea of the worthlessness of the Spanish fleet, 
and Keith was thus greatly hampered. On resolved to c uitOiis strategic station and go 
‘■>6 'kpril Vice-admiral Bruis got to sea from to look for t le French. On the 3rd, off Tou- 
Brest with twenty-five ships of the line be- Ion, he learned that they had certainly gone 
sides smaUer vessels, taking advantage of an , eastward ; on the 6th that they had been 
easterly o-ale which blew the blockading seen only the day before in V ado Bay. The 
< 5 mmdron'’off shore. On 3 May Keith had wind was foul, and he was stiU working up 
news that the French fleet had been seen towards Vado when, off Cape deUe Mele on 
two days before off Oporto. He immediately the 8th, he received orders from St. Vincent 
sent on the news to St. Vincent, preparing to detach two ships to join Nelson, and to go 
as he best could for what might happen, himself off Rosas to prevent the junction of 
Next mominir the French were in sight. theFrenohand Spanishfleets. Thattheorder 
Keith had with him only fifteen sail of the was a blunder is certain. Nelson thought 
line in presence of these twentv-flve French that Keith, being where he was and with 
ships and twenty-two Spanish in Cadiz. The better information, ought not to have obeyed 
position seemed critical ; but the strong wes- it {Nelson Despatches, vu. cxcu) ; Keith 
telv wind prevented the Spaniards from judged otherwise, but at the same time so 
puttino- to sea, and gave the French enough far deviated from the letter of his orders as 
to do to take care of themselves. The gale to take Minorca on the way, thus permitting 
freshened- during the night some of the Bruix, who had weighed from Vado Bay on 
French ships parted company, several were the 8th, and whom he must have met had 
more or less disabled, all were scattered ; and he stood on, to hug the French and Spanish 
Bruix judged that the best thing he could shore, and so, passing to the southward, to 
do was to run through the Straits and get to join the Spaniards at Cartafi^na on the 23rd. 
Toulon as fast as possible (Ohetaliee, Hist. At Minorca, on the 13th, Keith shifted Ms 
dj6 la fTcmccdsB sous la preTaiers flag" to tli6 Q,u66n CticLrlottGj and on tliG lotn 

puhlique, 411) : he ancliored there on the 14th. received St. Vincent’s final resignation of the 
St Vincent had at once sent to Keith to join command. Standing over towards Toulon^ 
him with his whole squadron, but the wes- he fell in with and captured a squadron of 
terly o-ale rendered the communication slow, four French frigates returning from the Le- 
Keith did not get the message till the even- vant ; he looked into Toulon, Genoa, Vado 
ino- of the 9th, and it was the 12th before Bay, but could get no news of the French 
theEno-hshfleetcouldleave Gibraltar. Bruix fleet. He returned to Minorca, where, on 
had been a whole week in the Mediterranean, 7 July, he -was reinforced by twelve sail of 
and whither he had gone, whither he meant the line under Sir Chples Cotton, but not 
to go or what he meant to do, was a com- till some days later did he Imow that the 
plete mystery. Starting in pursuit, St. Vin- French had gone to Cartagena.^ On 29 July 
cent had with him only sixteen sail of the hereached Gibraltar. The combined fleetshad 
line. At Minorca, on the 20th, he was joined passed the Straits three weeks before. They 
by Sir John Duckworth with four more, and had gone to Cadiz, and had sailed north- 
was on his way to Toulon when he learned wards on the 20th. Keith now thought the 
that the Spanish fleet from Cadiz had also Channel might be their aim, and followed 
come into the Mediterranean. He did not with all speed. On 12 Aug. he was teoad 
know that it had put into Cartagena with off Ushant ; the allies had gone into Brest 
most of the ships dismasted (ih. 411), and on the 8th. From the mere fact that m tins 
accordingly took up a station off Cape St. Se- long and weary cruise^ he ^ failed to find the 
bastian with a view toprevent the two hostile enemy’s fleet and to bring it to action, Keith s 
fleetsfrom joining. On the 30th he learned that conduct was severely criticised ; but he seems 
Bruix hadnut to seafrom Toulon on the 26th, to have been in a great measure the victim 
butwithwiat object was unknown. An attack ^ of circumstances ; and the divided command 



and St. Tincent’s ill-healtli Iiad enormously and they took possession of it mtii sucIi 
increased the inherent difficulties of the pro- ; celerity that Keith had barely time to get Ms 
piem. 1 ship outside the i\Iole before the French had 

From Brest Keith Tvent with the fleet to '■ manned the batteries "see Beitee. Philip". 
Torbav, and in Kovember was ordered to ' His mortification was excessive, and the more 
return to the Mediterranean, where the com- I so as he felt that, with the command of the 
niand had been temporarily held by Nelson. ‘ sea, Genoa might have been held, for which 
He reached Gibraltar on 6 Dec., and was pro- ' purpose he had been urging General Fox at 
ceedina off Genoa to co-operate with the Aus- ' hlinorca to send an English garrison. He 
trians when, at Port Mahon, he received in- was now obliged to withdraw, and, going to 
tellisence of the pending attempt of a French. Leghorn, hade adieu to Nelson, who was 
sq_ua^ron to relieve their army in Egypt. At ' going home overland, Keith having been 
Leghorn he was met by Nelson, with the , obliged by the exigencies of the station to 
further news that the Russians had with- ^ refuse him permission to go in the Fou- 
drawn from the blockade of Malta and gone droyant, or indeed in any line-of-battle ship, 
to Corfu. He resolved, therefore, to occupy i It had been already determined to push 
the station which these had vacated, in which the campaign in Egypt to a conclusion. Af- 
he would also be well placed to intercept ; fairs there had been strangely complicated 
the rumoured French squadron. The speedy > hy the unwarranted action of Sir Williani 
capture of the greater part of this set him at Sidney Smith [q. v.], who had taken on 
lihertv to follow out lis original design of ^ himself to conclude a convention with the 
<Toina-" to Genoa. In the flagship alone, he , French, hy the terms of which they were to 
went to Leghorn in order to concert measures j have a free passage to France. The news oi 
with the £istrians, and while on shore sent j this convention, signedat El Arish on Jan., 
the ship, the Queen Charlotte, to reconnoitre ! had reached Keith on his way from Malta to 
Capraja, which afforded shelter to a swarm j Leghorn, and, as it was contrary to positive 
of French privateers. The Queen Charlotte I orders which had been sent to Smith from 
sailed from Leghorn at nightfall on 16 March Port Mahon on 8 Jan., Keith now referred 
1800, hut remained hove to, some three or ! the matter to the home government, suggest- 
four leagues off, waiting to he joined by ing that the circumstances might change their 
some officers of the Austrian staff who were determination, hut announcing his intention 
to take part in the reconnaissance. These of following out his instructions till they 
were on their way off the next morning | were cancelled. Smith wrote to Kleher on 
when the ship was seen in the distance ’ 21 Feh. that the convention of El Arish was 
enveloped in flames. It was known after- ; disallowed hy the commander-in-chief, and 
wards that the fire spread from some hay | that the French would not he permitted to 
which had been carelessly stacked under the j quit Egypt except as prisoners of war ; ex- 
half-deck in the immediate neighbourhood of | pressing, however, his conviction that when 
thematchtub(3i'f?n^te5o/t^e6bw?'t-mfzrfzhZ). I the circumstances of the convention were 
The fixe spread rapidly, and the ship, one of : known the difficulty would he done away 
the largest in the English na-ry, was utterly j with. This was, in fact, the case so far as 
destroyed; with her nearly seven hundred of ; the English government was concerned; and 
her crew perished. No such terrible accident | Keith, on ^ receiving instructions to allow a 
had occurred since the burning of the Prince passage to the French troops,’ had^imme- 
George, in which Keith’s elder brother had diately sent orders to Egypt ‘ to permit them 
lost his life. Keith now hoisted his flag in to return to France without molestation.’ 
the Audacious, and afterwards in the Mino- | But before his letter arrived hostilities had 
tanr. By the beginning of April the Aus- recommenced ; fresh negotiations were ne- 
trians had closed round the French positions cessary, and were still pending when Kleher 
near Genoa, and by the 13th had completely was assassinated on 14 June. Keith has been 
hemmed them in. By sea, too, the strictest ] accused of having, in this business, violated 
blockade was established, and after an un- the good faith of England (JJlIles, ii. 448). 
snrpassed defence the Erench capitulated on In point of fact, and according to the general 
4 June. On the oth, what was left of the agreement of jurists (see Nicolas, Kelson 
garrison marched out with the honours of hi. 496?2.), the validity of thecon- 

war, the Austrians took possession of the vention depended on the discretion of the 
town, and Keith entered the harbour in the commander-in-chief, and Keith was strictly 
Minotaur. On the 14th Bonaparte’s victory within his right in declining to sanction it, 
at Marengo reversed the position. By the as directly contrary to the orders he had re- 
terms of the armistice which immediately ceived from home. He did, however, submit 
followed, Genoa was restored to the French, _ to the government the propriety of accepting 
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it and it was accented accordingdvj tliougli 

too late to 1)6 of any service. 

Meantime Sir Ralpli Al)ercromby [q. y.J 
liad been sent out to the Mediterranean with 
a laro-e armament. He joined Keith at Leg- 
hom^on 1 July ; but the plans of the govern- 
ment had been unsettled, and though the 
troops were there, nothing had been decided 
as to their destination. In August Keith 
■went to Minorca, shifted his flag to theFou- 
droyant, and was ordered to prepare, m con- 
cert with Abercromby, for a descent on Cadiz. 
Bv 5 Oct. they were ofl* Cadiz with a fleet 
numbering upwards of 130 vessels. A viru- 
lent pestilence was carrying off the inhabi- 
tants of the city by thousands ; and the 
governor wrote off, deprecating any hosti- 
lities against a place in so lamentable a 
condition, Keith and Abercromby replied 
in a joint letter that they were 'little dis- 
posed to multiply unnecessarily the evils in- 
separable from war,’ but unless the ships of 
war then in Cadiz were given up they should 
be obliged to carry out their instructions to 
take or destroy them. ^ But when^ the go- 
vernor’s answer came, virtually refusing com- 
pliance, the joint commanders had arrived 
at the conclusion that the expedition was 
not equal to the undertaking. They accord- 
ingly returned straightway to Gibraltar. It 
is Impossible to acquit the two commanders, 
but more especially Keith, of weakness and 
vacillation. On 25 Oct. they at length received 
orders for the invasion of Egypt, and after 
touching at Malta (which had surrendered ' 
on 5 Sept.), sailed for the coast of Garamania, 
where, in a gale which threatened imminent 
loss to the whole fleet, they arrived almost 
by accident in the harbour of Marmorice ^ 
(WiLSOX, Sist. of the Expedition to Egypt, 
p. 3 ; Baesox, Nelsonian Eemmiscences,^. 80) 
on 1 Jan. 1801, on which day Keith was | 
gazetted to the rank of admiral, on the gene- ' 
ral promotion accompanying the declaration 
of t le union between Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In Marmorice harbour they were de- 
tained till 22 Feb. ; on 2 March they anchored 
in Aboukir Bay ; and on the 8th the troops 
were lauded. Keith’s share in the ensuing 
operations was mainly limited to guarding 
the coast, till, on 2 Sept., the final capitula- 
tion was signed, and Alexandria, with all 
the shipping in the port, was surrendered. 
The service had been irksome and onerous 
to an extreme degree, without the redeeming 
opportunities of distinction. ' It fell to the 
lot of the army to fight and of the navy to 
labour,’ was Kelson’s happy phrase in second- 
ing the vote of thanks in the House of Lords ; 
they had equally performed their duty and 
were equally entitled to thanks.’ From the 
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city of London Keith received the freedom 
of the city and a sword of the value of a 
hundred guineas ; the sultan conferred on. 
him the order of the Crescent : and onl5 Dec. 
he was raised to the dignity of a peerage of 
the United Kingdom, wdth the same title as 
before. 

On the conclusion of the peace Keith was 
permitted to resign the command to Sir 
Kichard Bickerton. He returned to Eng- 
land in July 1802; hut on the fresh outbreak 
of tbe war. May 1803, he was appointed com- 
mander-in- chief in the North Sea, where, 
throughout that and the following years, be 
was closely occupied with preparations for 
the defence of the coast, eventually extend- 
insf into the Channel, as far west as Selsea 
Bill. It was not till after the enemy’s scheme 
of invasion was finally disposed of at Trafal- 
gar that the strain of this command was re- 
laxed ; hut he continued to hold it till the 
spring of 1807. On 12 Dec. 1808 he mar- 
ried Hester Maria, daughter of Mrs. Thrale 
(Piozzi) [see ElphinstoxEjHestee Maeia], 
now no longer young, and described as haring 
'strengthened' her mental faculties by the 
severe studies of perspective, fortification, 
Hebrew, and mathematics.’ Notwithstand- 
ing this she made Keith an excellent com- 
panion in his declining years. 

In February 1812 he wms appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Channel fleet, and on 
14 May 1814 was advanced to the dignity of 
viscount. His command seems to have been 
exercised mainly by deputies afloat, be him- 
self arranging the stations of the several 
squadrons and superintending the whole. The 
fleet, indeed, was broken up into numerous 
small detachments employed on the coast of 
France or Portugal, in convoy or transport 
service, the organisation of which was more 
properly settled in the home ports. It was 
thus that he had drawn a line of cruisers 
along the French coasts, even before receiv- 
ing the news of the battle of ^ aterloo ; and 
little further preparation was needed to pre- 
vent the escape of Bonaparte to America. 
He was at Plymouth when the news reached 
him of Bonaparte’s having given himself up 
on board tbe Belleropbon, and was through- 
out tbe intermediary of tbe government in 
its correspondence with Bonaparte relative 
. to his being sent to St. Helena. Bonaparte 
I protested vehemently against tbe treatment 
to which he was subjected, and endeavoured 
to draw Keith into arguing the matter ; but 
Keitb maintained strict silence on bis o"?^ 
part, considering himself merely the mout - 
piece of the government. _ The departure ot 
Bonaparte and the conclusion of peace per- 
mitted Keith to retire from active service. 



He tad accuiniilated a tandsome fortune, 
and for the remaining years of his life devoted , 
himself to improving and adorning the estate 
of Tullyallan. on the north bank of the Forth, ^ 
which he had purchased some time previously, ; 
in reelaiminsi; land, and in building embank- j 
ments and piers, at a large outlay. In 18dl ! 
he received from the king of Sardinia the ] 
grand cross of the order ot trt. Haurice and ! 
iSr. Lazarus, in recognition of his services at | 
the sies’e of Genoa- Two years later, 10 March | 
lSd3, he died at Tullyallan, and was buried i 
in the parish church, where he had con- ; 
stnicted a mausoleum. _ i 

The numerous appointments of the first im- ' 
portance which Keith held during his long • 
service, and the many tangled and difficult ; 
afiairs with which his name is connected, : 
crive his career an interest far above what his 
character seems to warrant. Steady, perse- 
vering, and cautious, equal to the necessities 
of the moment, hut in no instance towering 
above them, he made few serious mistakes, 
he carried out satisfactorily the various ope- 
rations entrusted to him, and left behind him 
the reputation of a good rather than of a ^ 
great commander. His portrait by Hoppner | 
has been frequently engraved ; a copy of it : 
in photogravure is given in Allardyce’s ’Life.’ , 
Another portrait by Owen is in the Painted , 
Hall at Greenwich^ the gift of his widow. > 

By his first marriage Keith had one daugh- 
ter, Margaret Mercer Elphinstone _q. v.], who 
in 1817 married the Comte deFladault, aide- | 
de-camp of Kapoleon, and French ambassador 
in London. The Comtesse de Flahault was 
in her own right, on the father 's side, Baroness 
Keith, and on the mother’s side Baroness l 
Kairne. On her death in 1867 the barony 
of Keith became extinct ; that of Kaime de- 
scended to her daughter Emily, wife of the 
late, and mother of the present, Marquis^ of 
Lansdowne. By his second marriage Keith 
had also one daughter, who married, first, the 
Hon. Augustus John Milliers, second son of 
the fifth Earl of Jersey ; and secondly, Lord 
M'illiam GodolpMn Osborne, brother of the 
eighth Duke of Leeds. 

[AUardyce^s Life of Admiral Lord Keith 
(1882), a clumsy, crude, and inaccurate compila- 
tion; Marshall’s Boyal Naval Biography, i. 43; 
Naval Chronicle, x. 1 ; Nicolas’s Nelson Des- 
patches; James’s Naval History (edit. 1860); 
Chevalier’s Hist, de la Marine Franqaise ; Offi- 
cial Documents in the Public Keeord Office.] 

J, K. L. 

ELPHINSTONE, HESTER hlARLA, 
Viscountess Keith (1762-1857), the eldest 
daughter of Henry Thrale by his wife Hester, 
afterwards Mrs. Piozzi, was bom in 1762. 
From 1765, when Dr. Johnson first became 
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intimate with her parents, she figured con- 
stantly as • Qiieenie.’ Johnson wrote child- 
ish rhymes for her, played horses with her, 
wrote to her, and directed her education. 
The death of her only brother in 1776 made 
her a rich heiress. In 1778, her sixteenth 
year, Miss Burney describes her as ' a very fine 
girl, about fourteen years of a^e. hut cold and 
reserved, though full of knowledge and intel- 
ligence.’ In 1781 her father died. She re- 
mained with her mother, and in com oanv with 
her voung sisters at Bath continuec her edu- 
cation under her bv reading historv and the 
poets. VTien her mother agreed to marry 
Piozzi, Hester retired to her father’s Brigh- 
ton house, where she saw no company, and 
studied Hebrew and mathematics. In 1784, 
when her mother and Piozzi were in Italy, 
she took a house in London for herself and 
her sisters. On 10 Jan. 1808, at Ramsgate, 
she married Admiral Lord Keith Gp v.], who 
had then been a widower some years, her 
new homes being Tulliallan, on the Firth of 
Forth, and Piirbxook Park, Edinburgh ; and 
on 12 Dec. 181)9, in Harley Street, London, 
she gave hirth to her only child, a daughter. 

Lady Keith was one of the original pa- 
tronesses of Almack’s. She became viscoun- 
tess in 1814, on the elevation of the admiral 
to the English peerage, and, together with her 
stepdaughter, the Hon. Margaret Mercer El- 
phinstone [q. V. j, she was prominent in so- 
ciety during the regency and the next two 
or three decades in London and Edinburgh. 
In 1823 she was left a widow. Towards 1850 
she retired from company and devoted herself 
to works of charity. She died on 31 March 
1857 at her house, 110 Piccadilly. The vis- 
countess’s daughter (Georgiana Augusta Hen- 
rietta) married the Hon. Augustus ViEiers, 
second son of the Earl of Jersey. 

[Gent. Mag. Ixxviii. i. 85, Ixxix. ii. 1173 ; 
3rd ser. ii. 615-16; Animal Register, xeix. 299 ; 

, Allardyce’s Memoirs of G.K, Elphinstone, p. 349 ; 

, Boswell’s Johnson (1823 ed.),iii. 9, iv. 310 ; Mme. 

' d’Arblaj’s Diary (1854 ed.), i. 49, 68, 88, 102, 
&c., ii. 256, 274, rii. 244-5, &c.; RusselPs 
Moore, v. 8—13, 183, vii, 262, &c.J J. H. 

ELPHINSTONE, SieHOM'AHD (1773- 
1846), major-general, sixth son of John 
i Elphinstone, Eeutenant-general and vice-ad- 
miral in the Russian service, who commanded 
the Russian fleet in the Baltic in 1769, 
was horn on 4 March 1773. He entered the 
army as a second lieutenant in the royal en- 
gineers on 17 Oct. 1793, and first saw service 
in the capture of the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1795. He was promoted first lieutenant 
on 5 Feb. 1796, and proceeded to India, where 
he became captain-Heutenant on 1 July 1800. 
In the following year he accompanied the 
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diTision sent from India to Egypt, under Sir 
David Baird, as commanding royal engineer. 

In 1806 lie vas attached to tlie special mis- 
sion to Portugal of Lord Rosslyn and General 
Sbncoe, to advise the Portuguese government 
on the defence of Lisbon, and in the latter 
part of the same year he accompanied Major- 
general Whitelocke to South America as 
commanding royal engineer. In 1S08 he 
T^ent in the same capacity to the Peninsula 
■^ith the force under Sir Arthur M ellesley,^ 
and vras severely vounded at the battle of 
Bolica, for his services at Tvhich battle he 
receiVed the gold medal. He had been pro- 
moted captain on 1 March 1805, and he was 
further promoted major by brevet on 1 J an. 
1812, and in that year ordered to the Penin- 
sula again. While Sir Pdchard Pletcher was 
the commanding royal engineer in the Penin- 
sula, Major, or lieutenant-colonel, Elphin- 
stone, as he became on 21 July 1813, re- 
mained in Portugal, but when that officer 
was killed before San Sebastian, Elphin- 
stone, as senior officer of the royal engineers, 
asserted his right to be present at headquar- 
ters. Wellington would have preferred to 
keep Lieutenant-colonel (afterwards Field- 
marshal Sir) John Fox Biirgoyne, who had 
long been with him, and knew his ways as 
commanding royal engineer, especially as he 
was in the army, though not in the corps of 
royal engineers, senior to Elphinstone, hut he 
had to yield to the latter’s demand and sum- 
mon him to the front. Elphinstone there- 
fore superintended the passage of the Adour 
as commanding royal engineer, and held that 
] 30 st at the battles of the Isivelle and the 
iS'ive, for which he received two clasps. He 
was then left by Wellington with Sir John 
Hope to form the siege of Bayonne, while 
Burgoyne accompanied the headquarters of 
the army in the pursuit after Soult. At the 
end of the war, when honours were freely 
bestowed on the leaders of the Peninsular 
army, Elphinstone was fortunate enough to 
be rewarded as commanding royal engineer 
with a baronetcy, and he was also made a 
C.B. Elphinstone did not again see service; 
he was promoted colonel on 2 Dec. 1824, and 
major-general on 10 Jan. 1837, and died at 
Ore Place, near Hastings, on 28 April 1846. 

[Royal Military Calendar ; Gent. Mag. July 
1846.] H. M. S. 

ELPHIKSTOME, JAMES, first Loud 
Balmeriisto (1553 P-1612), the third son of 
Robert, third lord Elphinstone, hy Margaret, 
daughter of Sir John Drummond of Inner- 
pefiray, was bom about 1553. He was ap- 
pointed a lord of session 4 March 1586, and in 
1595 was one of the powerful commissioners 
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of the treasury known as the Octavians. In 
1598 he became secretary of state, and for the 
next five years was a member of ah the more 
important commissions of the privy council. 
He was a great favourite with James, whom 
in 1603 he accompanied to London. On 
20 Eeb. 1604 he was created a peer, with the 
title of Lord Balmerino, the estates of the Cis- 
tercian abbey of Balmerino in Eifeshire being 
converted into a temporal lordship in favour 
of him and his heirs male. In the same year 
he was nominated one of the Scotch commis- 
sioners to treat about the union with England, 
and when the negotiations were at an end he 
was chosen by the privy counch of Scotland to 
convey their thanks to James, a sum of 2,000/, 
being allowed him for the expenses of 
journey. In March 1605 he was made presi- 
dent of the court of session, and while holding 
that office successfully opposed Dunhar. It 
tvas believed that James intended to appoint 
him secretary of state in England, but an 
end was put to his further promotion by his 
speedy disgrace. In 1599 a letter signed hy 
James had been sent to Pope Clement Till, 
requesting him to give a cardinal’s hat to 
Drummond, hishop of Vaizon (a kinsman of 
Balmerino), and expressing high regard for 
the pope and the catholic faith. The Master 
of Gray sent a copy of this letter to Elizabeth, 
who asked James for an explanation. He 
asserted that the letter must be a forgery, and 
Balmerino, as secretary of state, also repu- 
diated its authorship. MTien in 1607 James 
published his ‘ Triplici nodo triplex cuneiis,' 
Cardinal BeRarmine quoted at length thelet- 
terw'ritten in 1599 as a proof of James’s for- 
mer favour to Catholicism. James sent for 
Balmerino, who then, it was alleged, confessed 
that he had written the letter, and had siu- 
reptitiously passed it in among papers await- 
ing the Idng’s signature. He was accordingly 
nut on his trial, when he refused to plead, 
'out he acquitted the king of any knowledge of 
the letter written to the pope, which he said 
had been sent by himself as a matter of policy. 

] The king confirming the verdict of guilty 
which the jury found, Balmerino was in March 
1609 sentenced to be beheaded, quartered, 
and demeaned as a traitor. The sentence, how- 
ever, was not carried out, for reasons wkick 
are made clear by an account of tke affair 
privately drawn up by Balmerino. Accord- 
ing to this document, James was hy no means 
averse to correspondence with Clement, but 
had scruples about addressing him ^7 
apostolical titles, which were therefore after- 
wards prefixed by Balmerino to tke letter 
which James, who was aware of its contents, 
had signed without hesitation. "Wffien the 
matter was brought up again in 160b, severe 
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■pressure '^as put "by Danbar and Cecil on • to look at it, and ordered a stop tio be put 
Balmerino to induce liim to take the ^'liole ; to all such proceedinirs. The matter was 
blame on liimseli, and on the promise that ; therefore delayed, bat Balmerino retained a 
Ills lile and estates should be secured to him | copy, wliicli, liavinff interlined it in some 
lie consented to exculpate the kin^. He re- ! places with his oi^-n'^hand, he showed to his 
mained imprisoned at Falkland till October i confidential assent, Bunniore. Xhrontrh a 
lf:'09, when, on finding security in 40,OOOZ., 1 breach of coniidenee it was f'jrwardeh hy 
he was allowed free ward in the town and a j a friend of Boniiiorek to Spotiswood, arch- 
mile round. Afterwards he was permitted ; bishop of St. Andrews, who, stipnosins' it 
to retire to liis own estate at Balmerino, j was being sent about for signatures" laid'the 
where he died in July 1012. He married, i matter before the king. Hai^ made liis es- 
first, Sarah, daughter of Sir John Menteith, i cape to the continent, but Balmerino, by a 
bv whom he had one son, John, second lord i warrant of the privy ^council, was briuiiit 
Balmerino; secondly, Marjory, daughter of ; before Spotiswood, wFo sent him a prisoher 
Hugh Maxwell of Tealing, by whom he had j to the castle of Edinburgh. His iinprison- 
a son James, created in 1607 Lord Coupar, ment occurred as early as June 1634, and 
and two daughters, Anne and Mary. the final trial was not till tie following 

iDoualas and Wood’s Peerage of Scotland, i. March. ^ Hill Burton suggests that the delay 
1S2, 538; Anderson’s Scottish iiation, i, 22S ; owing to hesitation whether to prosecute 
BnTton's Hist, of Scotland to 1688, vi. 138; 0 ^ { Hist. Scot. vi. 97 1, but the succinct 

LiinFs Hist, of Scotland, iii. 59-61 ; Cakler- yet circumstantial narrative of Sir James 
wood's Hist, of the Church of Scotland, pp. 312, , Balfour (Aiiiials, ii. 216-19) clearly proves 
361, 427 : Cbroniele of Kings of Scotland plait- j that the aim was to leave no means* untried 
land Club Publicatious), p. 176; Eegister of ! to secure a conviction. In June he was in- 
PrivT Council of Scotland, vi. 276, vii. 340, and | dieted before the jnstice-general, William, 
passim; GaL State Papers (Bom. Ser. 1603^4), ' earl of Errol, lord high constable of Scotland, 
pp. 466, 49i, (1611-18) 13/.] A. . 1 -j-Pg accusation of the ki ng ‘''-s advocate, Sir 

ELPHnCHSTOlSrE, JOHX, second Loud ; Thomas Hope, the court sitting into July. 
Bw wn nrxo (d. 1649), was the son of James, So iinmistakahly hostile was public opinion 
first lord Balmerino [q. v.], by his first to the proceedings, that Balmerino was con- 
wife, Sarah, daughter of Sir John hlenteith veyed each day to and from the castle under 
of Carse. His father being under attainder a strong escort. Before a decision was ar- 
wlien he died in 1612, the title did not de- rived at, a warrant came postponing the 
volve on him, but he was restored to blood matter till 12 Nov., when, after it had been 
and peerage by a letter under the great seal, under consideration for twelve days, another 
4 Aug. 1613. He was a strenuous opponent ' warrant came to add four assistants to the 
of the ecclesiastical policy of Charles in Scot- justice-general, who, says Balfour, ^ were men 
land, and distinguished himself more par- j sworn to the bishops and favourers of the 
ticiilarly in the parliament of 1633 by his corruptions of the timed At last, after long 
hostility to the act establishing the royal dehate, the charge was found relevant in three 
prerogative of imposing apparel upon chnrch- points : the keeping or concealing of a libel 
men. Although, however, a majority of the against the king's authority, the failing to 
members voted against the measure, the clerk apprehend the original author of the libel, 
affirmed that the question was carried in the and the being art and part in the fabri- 
affirmative. WThen Ms decision was objected cation of the libel, from the fact that cer- 
to, Charles, who was present, insisted that tain parts were admitted to have been un- 
it must be held good unless the clerk were derlined by him. The matter was then 
accusedfrom the bar of falsifying the records, ordered to be tried by a jury, who were 
This being a capital ofience, the accuser was carefully selected by the government. The 
liable to the punishment of death if he failed trial came on in March 1635, and the charge 
in the proof, and no one caring to incur the being finally narrowed down to the one 
risk, the decision was not further challenged, count that he, knowing the author of what 
TTiHiam Haig of Bemersyde, solicitor to was held to he _a dangerous and seditious 
JamesI, and one of those opposed to the mea- libel, failed to discover him, he was found 
sure, thereupon drew up a petition to be guilty by eight to seven, and sentenced to 
signed by his party, setting forth their griev- death. Before the trial came on, M'iliiam 
ances and praying for redress. It was couched Drummond of Hawthomden [q. v.j had 
in rather plain language, and asserted that written an ^Apologetical Letter’ to the Earl 
the recent ecclesiastical legislation had im- of Ancrum (published in DErsnioxi), Worlds) 
posed servitude upon this church unDrac- in the expectation that it would be shown 
tised before.’ The king peremptorily decuned to Charles, in which he described such a pro- 
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secution as in tlie highest degree impolitic, porters of Argyll in liis policy against Charles, 
and 'laid it "was sometimes ^ s^reat 'wisdom in \\ lien the covenanters resolved to take up 
a prince not to reject or dis'dain those who arms, he aided them with large sums of money, 
freely told him h'is duty.’ The trial was a contributing at least forty thousand merks 
mere burlesque of the forms of justice. The (Balfotjk, Aymals, 111. 240). Along with the 
excitement of the people became almost un- Earl of Rothes and others he proceeded on 
controllable, and while protests against the 22 March 1639 to Dalkeith to demand the 
sentence being carried out were made at delivery to them of the palace by the lord 
crowded meetings, many vowed that if a treasurer Traquair, and to bring the royal en- 
pardon were not'" granted they would either signs of the kingdom, the crown, sword, and 
set him at liberty or revenge his death on sceptre, to the castle of Edinburgh (ib. ii. 
the iudo-e and the jurors who voted against 322). At the opening of the famous Scottish 
him Traquair thereupon hastened to Charles parliament in August 1641, he was nomi- 
and represented to him that the execution nated president by the king and unanimously 
was unadyisable, and Eaud concurring, Dal- elected (^ib. hi. 45). On 1/ feept. his name 
merino was reluctantly pardoned, but was appeared among the list of privy councillors 
ordered to be confined for life within six nominated by the king (ib, 67), and it was 
miles of his house at Balmerino. Afterwards one of those approved of by the parliament 
he obtained full liberty, Mo the king s great (ib. loO). On 1/ Aov. he w as chosen an ex- 
grief’ says Spaldino-, Mbr this his goodness’ traordinary lord of session. He accompanied 
(Memorials, I 61).° Barnet states that his General Leslie in his march into England 
father told him 'that the ruin of the king’s in 1643 (Spxlbino, Me77ionaIs, 11. 298). In 
atfairs in Scotland was in a great measure July 1644 he was nominated one of the com- 
owino- to that prosecution ’ (Oim Tbnes, ed. missioners to England (Bi.LPorE, Annal% 
lS38°p 14). Balmerino was one of those iii. 206). MTien, after the disastrous cam- 
who attended the meeting of the lords called paigns of Argyll, the command of the cove- 
bv Lord Lome, afterwards Marquis of Ar- nanters was entrusted to Sir WilliamBaillie, 
oyll at which they began to 'regrait their | Balmerino was one of the committee of es- 
dancerous estait with the pryd and avarice tates nominated to ad\ ise him (Spaxp^g, ii. 
of the prelatis ’ (Spaldii^g-, Meinoiials ^ i. 79), 462). He died on the last day of Eebmary 
and resolved to make a determined stand 1649, of apoplexy in his own chamber in Edin- 
ao-ainst the introduction of ' innovations ’ in burgh, having the previous evening supped 
worship. Along with Loudoun and Rothes with the hlarquis of Argyll, and gone to led 
lie revised the additions to the covenant in apparently in good health (Balfoue, An77al% 
Eebruary 1638 (Rothes, Helatmi , p. 79)1 iii. 388). He was buried, in the vaulted 
In the assembly of 1638 he resolved to be cemetery of the Logan family, adjoinmg^the 
^well near mute’ (Baillie, Letters and church of R,estalrig, but according to Scot 
Joimials, i. 125), but he served on several of Scotstarvet, the soldiers of CromweU dis- 
committees, and on 3 Oct. he signed the interred the body in 1650 while searching for 
protest to the king’s commissioner at Hamil- leaden coffins, and threw it into the street, 
ton against his endeavours to induce the By Anne, daughter of Sir Thomas Eer of 
members of the assembly to sign the ' king’s Fernyhirst, and sister of Andrew and James, 
covenant’ (Balpoee, ii. 296 ; Goe- lords Jedburgh, and of Robert Car [q- v.J, 

BOX, Scots Affairs^ ii. 127). Guthrie as- earl of Somerset, he had a son John, "v ho sim- 
cribes to Balmerino, along with Hope and ceeded him as third earl. Balmerino "was the 
Henderson, the pamphlet called ' An Infor- author of a speech on the army published 
matione for Defensive Arms ’ (printed in in 1642. 

Stevenson’s ' History of the Church of Scot- John Elphinstone, third I.oeh Balhe- 
land,’ ii. 686-95), maintaining the 'reason eino (1623-1704), lost most of his landed pro- 
and necessity’ of the covenanters to defend perty by lawsuits, and was fined 6,000/. Scots 
themselves against the king by force of arms, by the parliament of 1662 for haying con- 
He was also one of the principal advisers formed under the commonwealth. Hissucces- 
of the covenanters in sending a letter to sor (by his wufe Margaret, daughter of John 

Louis XIH against ' the tyrannical proceed- Campbell, earl of Loudoun), John Elphin- 
ings of their monarch.’ Of this Charles took stone, fourth Loeb Balheeino, born Dec. 
special notice in his ' Large Declaration con- 1682, a distinguished lawyer, was a pn'ry 
ceming the late Troubles in Scotland,’ re- councillor 16 Aug. 1687 ; opposed the union; 
proachinghimfor hisingratitudebothtohim- was elected a representative of the pe^^ 
self and to James YI, to whom he owed both 1710 and 1713 ; was expelled from ms oii^es 
his barony and his whole fortune. Balmerino in 1714 ; and died at Leith 13 May 1 1 36. His 
was one ofthe ablest and most prominent sup- _ son Arthur is noticed above. 



[Balfour's Annals of Scotland ; Baillie’s Let- ’ 
ters and Journals (Bannatvne Club); Burnet's ' 
Otth Times ; Bushworth’s Historical Collections, 
p:. ii. 2S1 ; Gordon’s Scots Affairs (Spalding 
Club) ; Spalding’s Memorials (Spalding Club) ; ; 
PiOthes's Eelation concerning the Affairs of the i 
Kirk of Scotland (Baunatyne Club) ; Hailes’s ■ 
3IeiiioriaIs, containing many letters to him from , 
Johnstone of ‘Warriston ; State Trials, iii. 587- 
711 : Bouglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood) ; Haig 
and Brunton's Senators of the College of Justice, | 
pp. 31S-17 ; Walpole’s Royal and Koble Au- 
thors ; Lcing’s History of Scotland ; Hill Bur- 
ton’s History of Scotland ; Gardiner’s History i 
of [England,] T. F. H. j 

ELPHIHSTONEj JOHW, tliirteentli i 
Loeb ElphixstoisPB (1807-1860), governor 
of Madras and Bombay, only son of John, 
tvelfth lord Elphinstone in the peerage of 
Scotland, a lieutenant-general in the army, 
and colonel of the 20th regiment, iras born 
on 23 June 1807. He succeeded his father 
as Lord Elphinstone in May 1813, and en- 
tered the army in 1826 as a cornet in the 
royal horse guards. He vas promoted lieu- 
tenant in that regiment in 1828, and cap- 
tain in 1S32, and was a lord in waiting to 
AVniiam IT from 1835 to 1837, The king 
took a fancy to him, and made him aG.C.H. 
in 1836, in which year he was sworn of the 
privy council. In 1837 he left the guards ou 
'being appointed governor of Madras by Lord 
Melbourne. It was said at the time that his 
appointment was made in order to dissipate 
an idle rumour which was current that the 
voung queen had fallen in love with the 
handsome guardsman. He was governor of 
Madras from 1837 to 1842 during very quiet j 
times, and the only notable fact of his ad- ; 
ministration w’as his building a house at Haiti, ; 
in the Kilgiri Hills, and his efforts to bring | 
those hills into use as a hot-weather residence ; 
for the Europeans in the presidency. On re- j 
signing his governorship in 1842 he traveUed ^ 
for some years in the East, and he was one i 
-of the first Englishmen to explore Cashmere. 
He returned to England in 1845, and in 1847 
was appointed hy Lord John Bussell to he a 
lord in waiting to the queen, an office w’hich 
he held until 1852, and again under Lord 
Aberdeen’s administration from January to 
October 1853, wffien he was appointed go- 
vernor of Bombay- Elphinstone’s second 
governorship in India was far more impor- 
tant than his first, for during it the Indian 
mutiny broke out in 1857. His conduct dur- 
ing that crisis was admirable ; he not only 
promptly checked the attempts made at a 
rising at a few places in bis presidency, and 
put down the insurrection of the raja of 
Sholapur,but discovered a more serious con- 
spiracy in Bombay itself, of which he held 


the threads until the right nioinent, when he 
seized upon the ringleaders and prevented 
the conspiracy from comina’ to n.nyfhin^.. Still 
more praiseworthy was his prompiifiide in 
sending every soldier he could despatch lo 
the more threatening localities, almost strip- 
ping his presidency of European troops, and 
.ais services on this account were onlv second 
in importance to those of Sir John Lawrence 
in the Punjab. For these services he was 
made a G.C.B. in 185S, and on 21 May 1859, 
on his return to England, lie was created a 
peer of the L nited Kingdom as Lord Elphin- 
stone of Elphinstone, Stirlingshire. He did 
not long survive the effects of the Indian 
climate, and died unmarried in Kang Street, 
St. James’s, London, on 19 July I860, when 
I his peerage of the United Kingdom became 
extinct. 

I [Gent. Mag. August 1860 ; Kaye and Malle- 
^ son's Hist, of the Indian Mutiny for Elphin stone's 
: conduct during tlie mutiny.] H. M. S. 

! 

j ELPHIKSTOKE, MABGABET MEB- 

, OER, COMTESSE BE FLAHXrLT, VlSCOEXTESS 

i Keith, and Baeoxess Kaiexe ('1788-1867), 
only child of George Keith Elphinstone, vis- 
count Keith [q. v.], admiral, hy his first wife, 
Jane, only child and heiress of "William 
Mercer of Aldie, Perth, wms born in Hertford 
Street, Mayfair, 12 June 1788, and in 1789 
lost her mother, to whose right to the barony 
of Kairne (at that time in attainder) she then 
succeeded. She was early brought into the 
circle of the Princess Charlotte of 'Wales, 
whose attached friend and confidante she 
became : and this position raised a rumour 
against her (which, however, she was able 
entirelv to refute) that she betrayed the 
princess’s secrets to the prince regent. On 
20 June 1817, at Edinhurgh, she married the 
Comte de Flahault, aide-de-camp to Bona- 
parte, who had been educated in this country, 
and had taken refuge here on the restoration 
j of the Bourbons. The countess took a promi- 
I nent place in society. Her husband held 
j office under the Bourbons. He was ambas- 
' sador successively at Borne, at Vienna, and 
(1860 ) at St. James’s, and finally resided at 
i Paris as chanceRor of the Legion of Honour, 
i The countess took part in aU his social and 
I political work. References to her hospi- 
j talities abound in Moore’s letters and diary 
and elsewhere. 

The countess died at her husband’s official 
] residence, Paris, on 12 Kov. 1867, aged 79. 

I Sbe had two children, daughters, the elder 
i of whom (who succeeded to her English and 
Irish titles) was Dowager [Marchioness of 
Lansdowne at the time of hex death, and the 
. yoimger, Mile, de Flahault, was unmarried. 
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[Alliiidyce’s Memoirs of Gr. Iv. Elphinstone, ; liien, as always, Elphinstone appears as the 
58, 418-19 ; G-ent. Mag. bcxxvii. ii. 81 ; Times, omniTorous recipient of the most Taried 
lo' Nov. 1867, p. 7, col. 2 ; Eusselhs Moore, j mental food, extending from Horace, Ana- 
iii. 98. 99, 104, 111, 112, &:c., vii. 186, &c.; see creon, and Hafiz, to the writings of Bacon 
also Miss Knight’s Autohiography.] J. H. Warbnrton, Hume, and Schiller, Timur’s 
ELPHINSTOMB, MOUMTSTUART ' Memoirs,’ Orme’s ' Indostan,’ and novels in- 
( 1779-1859 ), governor of Bombay, fourth son numerable-^ He combined through life a love 
of John, eleventh Baron Elphinstone, and his of books with a love of sport and a devotion 
wife, Anne, daughter of Lord Euthven, was to public business. Early in 1802 Elphin- 
born 6 Oct. 1779 , and passed his early years stone arrived at Poona. The then peshwa, 
at Cumbernauld in Dimib art on shire. His Bajee Bao, representative of the Brahmin 
father, a general officer, being appointed go- dynasty, who, from being minister at the 
vernor of Edinburgh Castle, Elphinstone court of Satara, had risen to the virtual head 
spent some of his boyhood there, and at- of the Mahratta confederacy, was an avowed 
tended the tdgh school of the town in 1791 - 2 , poltroon. On Sindhia coalescing with the 
after which he was removed to a school at bhonsla of Berar in a manner which threat- 
Eensington kept by a E)r. Thompson. El- ened the stability of Wellesley’s arrange- 
phinstone obtained an appointment in the ments, war was declared against him by the 
Beno-al civil service by the interest of an British. Lake was sent wuth an army into 
uncle who was a member of the court of Hindustan, and Wellesley took the field in 
directors, and landed at Calcutta 26 Feb. the Deccan, Elphinstone being attached to 
1796 . He was at that time a clever but not his staff. At the battle of Assaye, 23 Sept, 
particularly studious youth, full of energy 1803 , he was by the general’s side, and his 
and high spirits, fond of desultory reading, letters contain animated pictures of the 
and much disposed to sympathise with the 1 action. This was in September. Little more 
principles of the French revolution. His I than two months after, Elphinstone took part 
earliest predilections had been for a military in the battle of Arganm, where he charged 
career. His brother being at Benares, Elphin- with the cavalry. The campaign virtually 
stonewaspostedtothat station by the favour ended with the siege of Gawilgarh, where 
of Sir John Shore, the governor-general. Elphinstone mounted the breach with the 
Here he served under Mr. Davis, the magis- storming partJ^ On the restoration of tran- 
trate of the district, by whose influence and quillity, Elphinstone was appointed, on the 
example he was first led to the study of strong recommendation of the general, to the 
Indian literature. He passed much of his important post of resident at the court of the 
time in repairing the defects of his school bhonsla at Nagpur. He owed this rapid 
education, and laid the foundation for that ' advancement solely to his conspicuous ser- 
love of the classics which ever afterwards vices and merits. Not only did the general 
formed the chief amusement of his leisure , dwell upon these in despatches to his all- 
hours. In May 1798 , YazirAli, who had lat ely ' powerful brother, but on parting he paid 
been deposed from the nawahship of Oudli Elphinstone what he doubtless intended for 
by Shore and made to reside at Benares, mur- the highest possible compliment by saying 
dered the resident and attempted a general that Elphinstone had ‘ mistaken his profes- 
massacre of all the Europeans at the station, sion and ought to have been a soldier.’ 
Elphinstone was only saved by the fleetness At Nagpur Elphinstone remained four 
of his horse. In 1801 he proceeded to Cal- years and a half, during which his time was 
cutta to attend the college of Fort. William, almost entirely divided between sport and 
then newly opened for the instruction of study ; but his diplomatic conduct, although 
the young officers of the civil service. He not conspicuous in history, was evidently 
joined on 1 Jan. 1801 , and on 6 March set approved by his employers. In the middle 
off on a circuitous land joiumey to join a new of 1808 he was appointed ambassador to the 
appointment as assistant to the governor- Afghan court of Cabul, where Shah Shnja, 
general’s agent at the court of the peshwa , afterwards Lord Auckland’s unfortunate j3ro- 
at Poona ; E. Strachey being at the same tcge^ was on the precarious throne of that 
time appointed to the post of secretary, turbulent region. A French embassy was 
The young men travelled together, marching now at the court of Persia, with a justly sus- 
through ^the Northern Sircars’ to Madras, pected outlook towards India, and it was 
and proceeding thence across the breadth of deemed of the highest importance to esta- 
the Deccan. Elphinstone’s journal abounds blish British influence in the Punjab, in Sindh, 
in interesting remarks upon the scenery and and in the Afghan country. Towards this pur- 
people of the countries traversed, and at the oose, however, Elphinstone’s mission effected 
same time presents constant records of study, little. He was not allowed to penetrate 
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furtlier tliaii Pesliavnr, 'where tlie Afghan | over him, but the general confided the man- 
ruler met him and engaged him in vain ne- agement of Poona atfaixs not to Elphinstone 
roiiations. Demands ol aid. which was not hut to Sir John Malcolm, from whose inter- 
within the scope of Elphinstone’s instruc- position some trouhle promised to arise. Yet 
tionSjhad to he resisted, howeyer courteously. ; Elphinstone continued to worh honestly, 
IJeforelongShuja's army met with a reverse in i though only in a subordinate capacity: and 
Cashmere. The fall of his power approached, j his friendly feelings for Malcolm suffered no 
and Elphinstone came away unsuccessful as ' interruption. The subsidiary force was or- 
aii envoy, but stored with information, and dered to take part in the general campaign 
already nursing that germ of frontier policy against the Pindarrees, the irriiated peshwa 
of which he was afterwards to he the fruitful being at the same time allowed to make a 
founder and exponent. He also propounded large addition to his own forces, ostensibly 
schemes for acquiring the mastery of lands for the same object. " I think/ wrote El- 
beyond the Indus, which met with disappro- 1 phinstone to General Smith, ‘ we risk a 
bation in the Calcutta council, though after- good deal by sending all the troops out of 
wards included iu the defensive arrangements j this countrjq after encouraging the peshwa 
which have, for the most part, subsisted to to put himself into a situation to profit by 
the present day. Pteflecting on his mission, their absence . . . but I would rather run a 
a few years later, Elphinstone penned a mas- ' good deal of risk . . . than have your force 
teriy state paper, which it is not too much thrown out of the campaign and S”ir T. His- 
to call the foundation of all hut continuous ; lop’s detained.’ 

subsequent policy. In 1810 Elphinstone was | The storm soon broke. The letter to 
aipointed resident at Poona. The peshwa i General Smith was written on 5 Oct. 1817. 
chafed under the British protectorate, when j On the 18th the peshwa began to hem in 
the dangers which had once made it accept- i the residency, and Elphinstone ordered up 
able seemed to have ceased. Four years ^ reinforcements for its defence. Ontheafter- 
passed quickly in ElpMnstone’s usual pur- noon of 5 Yov. the peshwa moved to the 
suits; hut in 1815, during the course of nego- attack, and Elphinstone quietly evacuated 
tiarions with a neighbouring Mahratta chief, the residency and retired to the camp at 
the peshwa connived at the murder of that Eiixkee. The Mahrattas fell upon the aban- 
prince’s envoy. As all questions of the foreign doned residency, which was burned with all 
relationsof the state were placed by the treaty that it contained, including Elphinstone's 
under the control of the British government, beloved hooks and the whole of jiis private 
Elphinstone at once interfered. In a calm property. About sunset the small British 
and courteous memorial he pointed out to , force advanced, and, after a sharp contest, 
the peshwa that all available presumptions < rolled back the surging tide of Mahratta 
and proofs pointed to his highness’s favourite bravado. Order was restored by the return 
Trimbulgee Danglia as the ultimate crimi- of Smith with his column, but the honours- 
nal. Accordingly he demanded justice. The of war fell by acclamation to Elphinstone. 
peshwa shuffled. Trimhulqee was sent into In moving for a vote of thanks in the House 
an illusory arrest, from which he soon es- ,of Commons, Canning declared that Elphin- 
caped : and Elphinstone at once prepared stone had ‘ exhibited military courage and 
for a struggle. On 10 May 1816 he re- skill which, though valuable accessories, are 
ceived due instructions from Calcutta. Ou talents we are uot entitled to require as neces- 
13 June the peshwa signed a new treaty, sary qualifications for cml employment,^ 
ostensibly complying with the demands of Elphinstone was now, at last, invested 
the British government ; and the next day with full power to conduct the war, and in- 
Elphinstone had the mortification of finding structed to annex the peshwa’s territory — a 
himself superseded by Sir T. Hislop, the policy to which personally he was opposed, 
general commanding the army preparing in He installed the raja of Satara, however,. 
Central India. It was no doubt au advan- and did all that lay in his power for the 
tage that the army organised by Lord Hast- dwindled Mahratta state. YThile thus occu- 
ings to act against the Pindarrees was so pied he received the offer of the governorship 
near ,* but Elphinstone might fairly complain of Bombay, which he accepted, though he did 
that the conduct of the operations at Poona not join until he had taken all necessary steps 
was taken from his hands. Nevertheless for organising the administration of the 
complaint was not in his nature, and he fell newly acquired territory, 
as usual into his favourite literary occupa- The period of Elphinstone’s rule at Bom- 
tions, with an exclamation of ^ ov Kjypovrls bay, 1819-27, was one of a new sort of 
T*!T7roKXet%,’ his favourite quotation from activity, for which he showed at first some 
Herodotus. Not only was the general put distaste. But he left his mart there pie- 
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paring a complete code of la'ws, which sub- 
sisted for forty years, and laying the foun- 
dation of a sykem of public education under 
which that portion of the empire has made 
enormous progress. His retirement was 
marked by the people in a manner peculiarly 
acceptable to its recipient’s taste and cha- 
racter. It was resolved to found a college in 
Eomhay bearing his name, and endowed for 
the teaching of those subjects in which he 
took the deepest and most abiding interest. 
And when the proposal was notified to him 
he characteristically welcomed it, eagerly re- 
plying, ^ Hoc mille potius signis.’ 

From November 1827 to May 1829 Elphin- 
stone travelled, principally in Greece, then 
in the midst of her dehverance from Turkish 
domination. He visited Athens, still gar- 
risoned by the Porte, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the Greek leaders Capo dTstria and 
Colocotroni. Wintering in Italy he passed 
through Paris in April, and finally returned 
to London, after an absence of thirty-three 
years. Ho ^ honours,’ in the vulgar sense of 
the word, awaited him. A baronetcy had 
already been declined by his friends, with 
his cordial acquiescence. His unambitious 
spirit shrank from a seat in parliament, and 
he declined the successive offers of the go- 
vernor-generalship of India, the permanent 
under-secretaryship of the board of control, 
and a special mission to Canada. With 
chambers in the Albany and quarters in 
friendly country houses, he occupied the 
earher vears of lus retirement in study, inter- 
rupted by Hsits to Italy. He moved in 
London society, becoming a member of the 
‘Dilettanti,’ and attending occasionally at 
pubhc dinners and meetings. He gave evi- 
dence before the lords’ committee on Indian 
affairs, and wrote papers of full and valuable 
information and opinions whenever consulted 
on such subjects. His leisure was devoted 
to the compositionof his well-known ‘History 
of India,’ which will probably continue the 
most popular work on that country. In 1847 
he took a house in Siurey, and lived for 
twelve years more, a secluded but by no 
means idle invalid. He recorded his dissent 
from the annexationist policy which is con- 
nected with the name of Lord Dalhousie, 
and it appears certain that his opinions had 
great weight in the new departure which 
marked the administration of Indian affairs 
after the suppression of the mutiny. His 
latest writings evinced no sign of failing 
powers. The end came softly and swiftly. 
He was seized in his house of Hookwood by 
paralysis on the night of 20 Nov. 1859, and 
died soon after without recovering Ids senses. 
He was buried in the adjoining churchyard 


of Limpsfield, a statue being raised in his 
honour in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Macaulav 
pronounced him ‘ a great and accomphshed 
man ’ (Zife, ii. 404). It is hardly necessan* 
to point out the extraordinary quahties dis- 
played in the story thus briefly told. Elphin- 
stone was apparent!}" quite devoid of those 
ardent religious feelings which have inspired 
so many Indian heroes. In one of his later 
journals he makes his one allusion to reli- 
gion ; it is an encomium on Pope’s ‘ Eni- 
versal Prayer.’ His attitude through hfe 
was rather that of an ancient philosopher. 
It is remarkable that a man so sceptical, re- 
tiring, unselfish, and modest should he one 
of the chief founders of the Anglo-Indian 
empire ; that a man in youth a student and 
a sportsman, in later life almost an anchor- 
ite, should have been nominated repeatedly 
for the higher offices of state, and consulted 
as au oracle by the rulers of his country, yet 
never derive the smallest personal advantage 
from his position. A posthumous volume 
on ‘ The Ilise of British Power in the East ’ 
was brought out in 1887 under the able edi- 
torship of Sir E. Colebrooke. It is quite 
unfinished, and less important in all respects 
than his ‘ History of the Hindu and Mu- 
hamadan Periods,’ but it shows his charac- 
teristic qualities of conscientiousness and 
impartiality. The fragment on the cha- 
racter of Clive is particularly fine. 

[The chief materials for Elphinstone’s bio- 
graphy are to be found in Sir Ed'vrard Cole- 
brooke s Life. 1884. The events of bis public 
career are related in James Mill’s Hist, of India, 
continued by Wilson ; and in Grant Huff’s Hibt. 
of the Mahrattas. An interesting sketch of him 
as governor of Bombay will be found in Bishop 
Heber’s Indian Journal.] H. G. K. 

ELPHINSTONE, WILLIAM (1431- 
1514), bishop of Aberdeen and founder of 
Aberdeen University, was horn at Glasgow 
in 1431. He is stated to have been the son 
of William Elphinstone of Blythswood, La- 
narkshire, a connection of the noble family 
of that name, by Margaret Douglas of the 
house of Mains, 'Dumbartonshire. But more 
than once in his career he required royal 
letters of legitimation to enable him to take 
office, and there is every reason to heheve 
that he was the son of an illicitly married 
cleric, who was probably identical with the 
William Elphinstone "who was canon of Glas- 
gow from 1451 to 1482, dean of the faculty 
of arts in Glasgow University in 1468, pre- 
bend of Ancrum in 1479, and archdeacon of 
Teviotdale in 1482, and who died in 1486. 
The younger Elphinstone was educated in 
the pedagogic at Glasgow and afterwards at 
the university. There are several entries in 
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tte registers of tlie uniYersity of liis namej a lord auditor of complaiuTs,, and constautlv 
ytMcIi - was a conunon one. Probably lie took attended in parliament. He also gare at- 
tlie 31. A. degree on 16 31arcli 14-51—2, after , tention to tke rerjiiiremeiits of see of 
■wbicli indifi'erent health compelled him to 1 Aberdeen, reforming the cathedral services, 
iiYe for some time quietly at home 'with his , ■which had fallen into disuse, and restorinii 
parents. Pesnming his studies, he applied ‘ the fabric by coyering the whole roof with 
himself to the reading of ciyil and canon law, ' lead and by 'the addition of the great steeple 
and practised in the church courts. He was at the east end. Por this steeple he furnished 
ordained priest and became rector of St. 3Ii- at his expense fourteen’' tuneable ’hells, 
chael’s Church, Trongate, in 1465, and was which "were hung on some adjacent oak tree* 
in the same year a regent of the iiniyersity. ^ in such a manner that they could be rung 
After four years’ ministry Elphinstone was 1 from inside the building, "in the straggle 
persuaded by bis uncle, Laurence Elpbin- • between James III and" his nobles Elpbiii- 
stone, who furnished him with the necessary ' stone remained loyal to the king, and in 
funds, to complete his study of law at the , February 14SS lie *was appointed lord high 
uniyersity of Paris. There his attainments chancellor, an office which he held only lili 
were speedily recognised, and he was shortly J ames’s death in the following June, when he 
appointed to the post of ‘first reader’ in canon ^ retired to Aberdeen. The yaliie of his sex- 
law. iThile in Paris he formed the acquaint- ' yices, however, was fully appreciated by the 
ance of John de Gaucir, with whom he con- ' young king, and he was'summoned to Ediii- 
tinued on terms of afiectionate intimacy till : burgh to sit in parliament and resume liis 
Gaucir’s death. After obtaining the degree ■ duties as lord auditor. His diplomatic talents 
of doctor of decrees at Paris, Elphinstone ' were especially in request. In 1491 be was 
proceeded to Orleans, where be lectured at | one of an embassy winch was sent to France 
the uniyersity on bis special subject. On the ■ to contract a marriage for the king; in Uc- 
adyice of Bishop 3Iuirhead of Glasgow he ; toherof the following year lie was one of the 
returned home (in 1474 at latest) and was | commissioners appointed to treat with the 
almost immediately chosen rector of the uni- , Enghsh commissioners at Coldstream forre- 
yersity and, not long afterwards, official of dress of injuries and the extension of the 
Glasgow’. In his judicial capacity he won existing truce ; and, later, probably in 149:3, 
high esteem, though his sentences did not err he w’as sent on a mission to the Emperor 
on the side of leniency, and in 1478 he wms 3Iaximilian to arrange a marriage between 
promoted to be official of Lothian and arch- the latter’s daughter and James IT. On this 
deacon of Lismore. He now’ took his seat in occasion he arrived only to find the lady 
the national parliament and frequently served already married, hut on his way home he 
on judicial committees. In 1479 he was sent concluded a treaty between Scotland and 
on a political mission to Louis XI, which he Holland. In 1492 he had been made keeper 
accomplished so much to the satisfaction of of the privy seal, a post which he still held in 
James HI that on his return be was made 1509, and probably continued to hold till his 
archdeacon of Arg}’ll. In hlarch 1481 he death. Eor the remainder of bis life Elphin- 
was electus confirmatus Bossensis,’ but his stone, w’hen not occupied by afiairs of state, 
consecration appears to have been delayed, devoted his chief energies to the foundation 
for he did not sit in parliament as bishop of and constitution of King’s College at Aber- 
Ptoss till the close of the following year, deen. The necessary papal bull was obtained 
in which he had gone as ambassador from in 1594, and the royal charter erecting old 
James HI to Edward IT, to dissuade the Aberdeen into a city and universitv was 
latter from lending assistance to the Duke of granted in 1498. Under Elphinstone’s direc- 
Albany. In 1483 he was a privy councillor, tion, the king set apart certain tithes and 
and was nominated to the see of Aberdeen, other revenues for the maintenance of the 
though he was not consecrated till some time college, the building of which was commenced 
between 17 Dec. 1487 and April 1488, pro- in 15tX) and completed in 1506. In the mean- 
bably ow’ing to the difficulty occasioned by time Elphinstone had obtained the assistance 
his illegitimate birth. He was sent a second and co-operation of Boece and Hay, the fjr- 
time as ambassador to England in 1484, to mer of w’bom he appointed first rector of his 
treat for a truce and to arrange a marriage university. The constitution w’as modelled 
between James HI and Edward IT’s niece, on that of the universities of Paris and Bo- 
Anne ; and again after the accession of logna, from which it difiered, however, in 
Henry Til, when he was instrumental in one important principle. Dr. Thomas Keid 
concluding a tbxee years’ truce. In the in- (Aceoimt of the Vnirersity of Glasgoic) has 
tervals of his journeys Elphinstone was busily pointed out that, ^ either from experience of 
employed in Edinburgh, where he was now what Elphinstone had observed in Glasgow^ 
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or from a deeper knowledge of liiimaii nature, 
lie supplied both tke defects of Glasgow, for 
lie gave salaries to those who were to teach 
theology, canon and civil law, medicine, lan- 
guage, and philosophy, and pensions to a cer- 
tain number of poor students, and likewise 
appointed a visitorial power, resermng to 
lumself as chancellor, and to his successors 
in that office, a dictatorial power,’ The sound- 
ness of the principles on which Elphinstone 
founded his university [for further details 
concerning which see Boece, HeCtok] wms 
shown in the position it speedily assumed 
as first in popularity and fame among the 
Scotch universities. Other public works in 
Aberdeen due to Elphinstone were the re- 
building of the choir of the cathedral and the 
erection of a bridge over the Bee, for the 
completion of 'which he left a large sum of 
money. He was also mainly responsible for 
the introduction of printing into Scotland, 
obtaining in 1507 a grant of exclusive privi- 
leges in favour of AValter Chapman and An- 
drew' -Millar of Edinhirrgh. He personally 
superintended the production at their press 
of the ^Breviarium Aberdonense,’ some of 
the lives of saints in wffiich are believed to be 
of his authorship. Elphinstone was strongly 
opposed to the hostile policy towards Eng- 
land which culminated in the battle of Flod- 
den, and that event is said to have hastened 
his end. ^ He "was never after it seen to 
smile,’ says Boece. He journeyed to Edin- 
hurgli to attend the parliament which was 
summoned in 1514, but he was seized with 
illness at Bunfermline and died shortly after 
his arrival in the capital on 25 Oct. 1514. 
He had been already nominated by the queen 
for the bishopric of St. Andrew's. His body 
was embalmed and conveyed to Aberdeen, 
w'here it wms buried in the college beneath 
the first step of the high altar. That Elphin- 
stone left any literary remains is by no means 
certain. He collected materials relating to 
the history of Scotland and particularly of 
the western isles, but he was not the author 
of the continuation of the ^ Scotichronicon ’ 
in the Bodleian Library, which has been at- 
tributed to him by biographers from Tanner 
dow'nwardSjbutw'hich has been conclusively 
proved to he the work of Maurice de Bu- 
chanan. Another w'ork attributed to him 
was the ‘ Lives of Scottish Saints,’ and in 
the library of Aberdeen University are a 
number of volumes on canon law' which bear 
his name, but there is nothing to show that 
he w’as their author rather than possessor. 
Elphinstone was at once the foremost church- 
man and statesman of his time in Scotland ; 
his pre-eminence in wisdom, learning, bene- 
volence, and generosity has never been ques- 


tioned, nor his name mentioned except in 
terms of high praise. ^ 

[The chief authority for Elphinst one's life is 
the memoir by his friend Boece included in the 
lives of the Bishops of Mortlach and Aberdeen 
which contains, however, not a single date while 
the points he fixes by giving the MshopWe 
are for the most part irreconcilable with, other 
sources of information. These are to he found 
in the EoUs Series relating to Scotland and in 
the Eegistrnm Episcopatus Aberdonensis and 
Fasti Aberdonenses, both of which are published 
by the Spalding Club, and contain prefaces bv 
hlr. Cosmo Innes dealing with Elphinstone^s 
career. The preface to Alexander Garden’s metri- 
cal version of Boece’s Life of Elphinstone (pub- 
lished by the Hunterian Club) by Mr. David 
Laing contains, amid much research, an attempt 
to reconcile the various discrepancies in the dates 
but fixes little, while it unsettles much. Elabo- 
rate panegyrics on Elphinstone will be found in 
the works of Leslie and Spotiswood.] A, Y. 

ELPHINSTONE, -WILLIAM GEOEGE 
HEITH (1782-1842), major-general, was the 
elder^ son of the Hon. William FuEarton 
Elphinstone, a director of the East India 
Company, and formerly captain of one of the 
company’s ships, wffio was himself third son 
of John, tenth lord Elphinstone, and elder 
brother of Admiral Lord Keith. He entered 
the army as an ensign in the 41st regiment 
on 24 March 1804, w'as promoted lieutenant 
on 4 Atig. 1804, and captain into the 93rd 
regiment on 18 June 1806. He exchanged 
into the 1st, or Grenadier guards, on 6 Ang. 
1807, and into the 15th light dragoons on 
18 Jan. 1810, and was promoted major into 
the 8th West India regiment on 2 May 1811. 
On 30 Sept. 1813 he purchased the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of the 33rd regiment, with which 
he served under Sir Thomas Graham in Hol- 
land, and which he commanded with such 
credit at W^aterloo that he was made a C.B., 
a knight of the order of YVilliam of Holland, 
and of the order of St. Anne of Russia. He 
continued to command this regiment during 
the occupation of French territory from 1815 
to 1818, and in England until 25 April 1822, 
when he went upon half-pay. On 27 May 
1825 Elphinstone was promoted colonel, and 
appointed aide-de-camp to the king, and on 
10 Jan. 1837 he was promoted major-general. 
In 1839 he was appointed to the command 
of the Benares division of the Bengal army, 
and proceeded to India to take np his com- 
mand. From this peaceful position he was 
unfortunately selected at the close of 1841 to 
take command of the British army at Cabnl, 
in succession to Sir W^illongh by Cotton. The 
first part of the first Afghan 'war of 1839 
and 1840 was over : Dost Muhammad was re- 
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moved from tlie ttrone^ of Afghamstan, and 
tlie English nomineej Shall Shuja, '^as be- 
lieved to he safely established ; the greater 
part of the army which had accomplished 
these services was wdthdraym froin Afghan- I 
istan, and ordv a single division left there to 
support Shah Shiija and the English resident, 
Sir AVilliam Macnaghten. When Elphin- 
stone took command of the division at Cahul 

all appeared quiet, andthetroops there amused 
themselves with pony-racing and theatricals, 
just as if they were in a friendly country.^ El- 
phinstone took no trouble to keep his division 
cantoned in a position of defence, and mis- 
led by the political officers, Burnes and Mac- 
na^yhten, seemed to forget the peril of his posi- 
tion and his distance from any succour from 
India. His health was also very bad indeed, 
and he left all matters of military routine to 
his subordinates. He was utterly unfitted 
from his age and health to cope with the grave 
position of affairs which ensued at Cahul on 
the assassination of Sir William hlacnaghten 
by Akbar Edian on Christmas day, 1841. 
The Afghans promptly closed all communi- 
cations between India and Cahul, and even 
between Jellalabad, where Sale and his gal- 
lant brigade had established themselves, and 
Cahul. "The English troops were surrounded 
and practically besieged, Elpbinstone had 
little to do in this posture of affairs ; he was 
crippled hr gout, and left everything to Bri- 
gadier-general Shelton to manage. At last, 
on 23 April 1842, before the final catastrophe, 
the old general died of dysentery, and his coffin 
was floated down to Jellalabad, where it'was 
buried. By many he was blamed for inca- 
pacity, hut it is rather the government of 
indiii, which selected him for so important 
a command in full knowledge of his age, 
infirmities, and long absence from actual war- 
fare, which deserves the blame. 

[Harts Army List, 1841 ; Eoyal Militpy 
Calendar ; Kaye’s War in Afghanistan ; Gleig’s 
Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan ; Gent. Hag. Sep- 
tember 1842.] H. H. S. 

ELKHSTGTOH, CHAHLES EICH^.I) 
(1787-1850), regius professor of divinity in the 
university of Dublin, elder son of Thomas 
Elrington, D.D., bishop of Leighlin and Perns 
[q. V.], was born in Dublin on 25 March 1787, 
and was educated at home by a private tu- 
tor. Having entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
3 Kov. 1800, under the tutorship of theEev. 
Dr. Davenport, and having gained all the 
honours of his class, he was awarded the 
gold medal in 1805 for distinguished answer- 
ing at eveiv’ term examination. In the same 
year he gained Bishop Law’s mathematical 
premium, and in 1806 the primate’s Hebrew 


prize. He graduated B,A. in 1805, M.A. 
1811, B.D. 1816, and D.D. 1820. In 1810 
he was elected a fellow of Ms college, having' 
obtained the Madden premium in the three 
preceding years. He was ordained a deacon 
on 28 Oct. 1810. and on 23 Feh. 1812 was 
admitted to priest's orders. In December 
1814 he married Letitia, daughter of David 
Babington, esq., of Eutland Square. Dublin, 
by whom, who died in 1827, he had two sons 
and other issue. In 1819 he was elected 
Donnellan lecturer in the universitv, but Ms 
lectures have not been published. In 1825 
he was appointed by the Irish lord chancel- 
lor and other joint-patrons to the vicarage of 
Sfc. Mark's, Dublin, and held that benefice 
until 1831. On 31 Jan. 1832 he was collated 
to the rectory and prebend of Edermine in 
the diocese of Perns, w'Mch three months 
later he exchanged for the chancellorsMp. 
In 1829 he had resigned Ms fellowship, and 
was elected regius professor of divinity. In 
1840 he resigned the chancellorship of Ferns 
upon his collation by the lord primate, on 
14 Dec., to the rectory of Loughgilly, in 
the diocese of Armagh ; and on 22 Sept, in 
the following year, at the earnest desire of 
the same patron, he removed to the rectory 
of the union of Armagh. He effected vast 
improvements in the divinity school, over 
which he presided for twenty years. He died 
at Armagli on 18 Jan. 1850, and was buried 
in St. Mark's churchyard in that city, where 
there is a brief Latin inscription to his me- 
mory. 

Elrington took a very active and promi- 
nent part in the formation and management 
of the Church Education Society for Ireland, 
founded to proMde funds to support the pa- 
rochial schools connected with the church 
on the withdrawal of the parliamentary grant. 
Modifications were aft erwards introduced into 
the management of the national schools, wMch 
removed, in Elrington’s judgment, many of 
the difficulties which had induced the clergy 
to stand aloof from the system. In 1847 he 
retired from Ms official position in the Church 
Education Society, and publicly declared that 
the clergy ought to accept the amended terms 
offered by the board of national education. ^ 
In 1847 Elrington commenced the publi- 
cation of a collected edition of the works of 
Archbishop Ussher, to which he prefixed a 
full hiographv *, but he did not live to com- 
plete Ms undertaking. The last two volumes 
aave been since published, one of them con- 
taining a valuable index to the seventeen 
volumes, by "William Beeves, D.D.,now l^d 
bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore. With 
Elrington has perished a great mass of the 
ecclesiastical history of Ireland during the 
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last and present centuries. It is to be re- appearing subsequently as Torrismond in the 

gretted that tbe design he formed, in con- ‘ Spanish Friar,’ Hotspur, Orestes, SvUa in 
junction with Archdeacon Cotton and the ‘ Cains Marius,’ Mithridates, &c., and playino* 
Rev. Dr. Todd, of bringing out an enlarged originally Pembrohe in Rowe’s ' Lady Jane 
and improved edition of Sir James Ware’s Gray.’ On G Oct. 1716 he appeared at Lin- 
^ History of the Irish Bishops,’ was not coin’s Inn Fields as Hamlet. Many parts of 
carried into effect before his death. Besides importance were assigned him. He was the 
theological contributions to periodicals, he original Charles Courtwell in Bullock’s ‘ MV 
published several sermons and a few pamph- I man is a Riddle,’ and Sir Harry Freelove in 
lets upon the education question. Taverner’s ^ Artful Husband.’ In 1718 he 

[Dublin University Calendars ; Todd’s Cata- was, at Drury Lane, the original Ombre in 
logue of Dublin Graduates; Cotton’s Fasti Ec- ' the 'Masquerade’ of Charles Johnson, and 
desi2eHibernic0e,ii.357, 371 , V. ISO; Gent. Mag. Busiris in Young’s tragedy of that name. 
( 1850 ), new ser. xxxiii. pt. i. 678 ; Irish Eccle- After this he appears to have remained in 
si astical Journal (1 Feb. 1850 ), vi, 17; Stephens’s Ireland until 1 Oct. 17:28, 'when, in conse- 
Introduction to voh iii. of the Book of Common quence of the illness of Booth, he reappeared 
Prayer for Ireland, printed for the Ecclesiastical Varanes in 'Theodosius’ at Drury Lane, 
History Society, 1850 .] B. H. H. '^Lich during the following season he was 

ELRIJSTGTON, THOMAS (1688-1732), the mainstay. Othello, Cato, Antony, Orestes, 
actor, bom in 1688 in London, near Golden are a few of the parts he then took. Hand- 
Square, was apprenticed by his father, who some offers were made him of a permanent 
'had the honour to serve the late Duke of engagement. These he dechned, stating that 
Montagu’ (Cuell, History of the Stage ^ he was so well rewarded in Ireland for his 
p. 150), to a French upholsterer in Covent services that no consideration would induce 
Garden. His associate, Chetwood [q. v.], him to leave it. There was not a gentleman’s 
tells many stories of the difficulties that be- house in Ireland, he affirmed, at which he 
set them in their joint attempts at amateur | Avas not a welcome visitor (Dia'IES, Dra- 
performances. Thi’ough the introduction of onatic Miscellanies^ iii. 473). After his re- 
Theophilus Heene, an actor of reputation, turn to Ireland he Avas seized with illness, 
Elrington seems to have made his way on to ' while studying with a builder ^a plan for a 
the stage. His first appearance took place ^ neAV theatre, and died 22 July 1732. He was 
2 Dec. 1709 at Drury Lane, as Oroonoko. buried in St. Micban’s churchyard, Dublin, 
He subsequently acted Captain Plume in the near his father-in-laAV. His last performance 
' Recruiting Officer,’ the Ghost in ' OEdipiis,’ was about a month earlier, as Lord Townly, 
Cribbage in the ' Fair Quaker,’ &c. In the for the benefit of Vanderdank. ^ He was a 
summer he played with Pinkethman at good, almost a great actor. His style was 
Greenwich, taking characters of importance, to some extent founded on that of Verbruggen. 
During 1710-12 he remained at Drury Lane. In Oroonoko he Avas unsurpassed. Mackhn 
In 1712 he was engaged by Joseph Ashbury spoke with rapture of his acting in the scene 

[q. V.], the manager of the Smock Alley with Imoinda, saying that Barry himself was 

Theatre, Dublin, at which house he appeared, not always ec ually happy in this part. CoIFa 
taking from the first leading parts in tragedy Cibber did E..rington the honour to be jealous 
and comedy — Timon in Sbadwell’s alteration of him, never mentioning his name 
of Shakespeare, Colonel Blunt in Sir Robert ^ Apology.’ A story is told by Davies (IbYf- 
Howard’s ‘ The Committee, or the Faithful matic Miscellanies^ iii. 472) of Cibber reius- 
Irishman,’ Lord Townly in the ' ProA^oked ing Elrington the part of Torrismond in the 
Husband,’ &c. In 1713 he married the ' Spanish Friar,’ and resisting aristocratic 
daughter of Ashbury, after whose death he loressure which was brought to bear upon 
succeeded to the management of the theatre, .aim. Elrington, liOAveA^er, played the part so 
He obtained also Ashbury’s appointments of early as 1715, and Avms often afterwards seen 
deputy-master of the revels and steward of in it. Elrington was Avell built and propor- 
tbe king’s inns of court. A post in tbe tioned, and bad a Amice manly, strong, an 
Quit-rent Office was also gLmn him, and by sweet. The performance in Dublin of/anga 

T TUr .• T . .1**' 1* J rt+t /-vn r\+ Y AlITtP*. 


Theatre prospered, and he enjoyed high social of Bajazet, Booth said, upon the d^plea^ire 
and artistic consideration. He made occa- of Mills being manifested, that^ Elrington 
sional visits to London, playing, 24 Jan. 1715, would make nine such actors as Mills. \ ic or 

at Drury Lane, Cassius in 'JuLus Caesar,’ says, hoAvever, that Eli’ington oAvned that the 


mra Mountioy Jie was made * gunner to tne won mm tne mgn commtsnutiuiuij. wi. 
rain of artillery,’ a post of some emolument, who said he had neAmr seen the part so we 
»rhich subsequently he was allowed to 1 done. When the London managers preierre 

IJnr AT his misnno'A-mPTit. SmnAlr A av rnm 
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Tamerlane of Bootli overpowered liim^ and : 
tliat having never felt the force of such an . 
actor he was not aware that it was within ' 
the power of a mortal to soar so much above 
him and shrink him into nothing. Elrmgton 
left three sons, two of whom, Joseph and 
PJchard, took to the stage, and a daughter, , 
an actress, who married an actor named 
■\Tright 5 on. In the preface to ^Love and 
Ambition/ by James Darcy , 8vo, 1732, played 
at Dublin, mention is made of a Miss Xancy 
Elrington, probably the same, who played 
Alzeyda, ‘ and promised to make the greatest 
actress that we ever had in Ireland/ After 
Elrington's death his brother Francis appears 
to have been one of the managers of Smock 
Alley Theatre. Elrington’s personal charac- 
ter won him high respect. In Dublin and in 
Ireland generally he was a great favourite. 

rO-enest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Hitchcock’s Irish Stage ; Chetwood’s General 
History of the Stage; Victor’s History of the 
Theatres of London and Dublin ; Doran’s Their 
Majesties’ Servants; Betterton’s History of the 
English Stage (Curll) ; Isaac Heed’s Hotitia 
Dramatica (manuscript).] J. K. 

ELEIHGTOH, THOMAS, D.D. (1760- 
1S35), bishop of Leighlin and Eerns, only 
child of Hichard and Catherine Elrington 
of Dublin, was horn near that city on 18 Dec. 

] 7 60. He entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
on 1 May 1775 as a pensioner, under the 
tutorship of the Hev. Dr. Drought, and was 
elected a scholar in 1778, his undergraduate 
career being brilliant, especially in mathe- 
matics. He graduated B.A. in 1780, M.A. 
in 1785, and B.D. and D.D. in 1795. In 1781 
he was elected a fellow of his college. About 
1780 he married Charlotte, daughter of the 
Eev. Plunket Preston, rector of Duntryleague, 
CO. Limerick, and by her had issue Charles 
Ptichard Elrington, D.D, [q. v.], and another 
son and daughters. In 1794 he was the 
first to hold the office of Donnellan divinity 
lecturer in the Duhlin University, when he 
delivered a course of sermons on the proof 
of Christianity from the miracles of the New 
Testament, which were published in 1796. 
In 1795 he was appointed Archbishop King’s 
lecturer in divinity, and succeeded to a senior 
fellowship. In 1799 he exchanged Erasmus 
Smith’s professorship of mathematics for that 
of natural philosophy on the same foundation. 
On resigning his fellowship in 1806 he was 
presented by his college to the rectory of 
Ardtrea, in the diocese of Armagh, which 
he held until December 1811, when he re- 
signed, having been appointed hy the Duke 
of Eichmond, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, hy 
letters patent dated the 15th of the preceding 


month, to the provostship of Trinity Coilejre. 
During his tenure of this office he was the 
acting manager of almost every public hoard, 
and the generous supporter of numerous cha- 
ritable institutions. From the provostship 
he was advanced on 25 Sept. 1820 to the 
bishopric of Limerick, and on 21 Dec. 1822 
he was translated to Leighlin and Ferns. 
He was an active and useful prelate of the 
church of Ireland. Vv bile on Ms wav to 
attend his parliamentary duties in London 
he died of paralysis at Liverpool on 12 July 
1835. He was buried under the chapel of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in which there is a 
monument with a Latin inscription to his 
, memory. Another monument has been erected 
by his clergy in the cathedral church of Ferns. 
The Elrington theological essay prize was 
j instituted in Trinity College in 1837. A 
: portrait of the bishop was painted in 1820 for 
his brother, Major Elrington, hy Thomas Fos- 
ter, and, having been engraved by VTilliam 

ard, was published in 1836 by Graves & 
Co. There is a marble bust in the library of 
Trinity College. 

Elrmgton was an active member of the 
Eoyal Irish Academy, and of other literary 
and scientific societies. His works are": 
1. ‘ Eefutation of the Arguments in Dr. But- 
ler’s Letter to Lord Kenmare,’ 1787. 2. ‘ Ee- 
ply to the Third Section of Mr. O’Leary’s- 
Defence,’ 17S7. 3. ‘Thoughts on the Prin- 
ciples of Chil Government, and their Foun- 
dation in the Law of Nature, by S. N.’ [Thomas 
Elrington], 1793, 4. ‘Enquiry into the Con- 
sistency of Dr. Troy’s Pastoral Instruction f 
1793. 5. ‘Sermons on Miracles, preached 

at the Donnellan Lecture in Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1795 ; with an Act Sermon for 
the degree of D.D.,’ 1796. 6. ‘ Sermon on 
the Death of Matthew Young, D.D., Bishop 
of Clonfert; with some Anecdotes of his 
Life ’ (three editions), 1800. 7. ‘ The Vin- 
dication of Dr, Troy Hefuted,’ 1804. 8. ‘ The 
Clergy of the Church of England truly Or- 
dained, in reply to Ward’s Controversy of 
Ordination ; with an Appendix,’ 1 808. 9. ‘ Let- 
ters on Tythes, first published in the “ Dublin 
Journal”’ (two editions), 1808. 10. ‘Ee- 
flections on the Appointment of Dr. !Milner 
as the Political Agent of the Homan Catholic 
Clergy of Ireland,’ 1809. 11. ‘ Hemarks oc- 
casioned by the Supplement and Postscript 
to the second edition of Dr. Milner’s Tour in 
Ireland,’ 1809. 12. ‘ Letter to the Eight 
Hon. W- W. Pole on the Proposal for a Com- 
mutation of Tythes inireland/ 1810. 13. ‘ The 
j Validity of English Ordination Established, 
I in answer to the Hev. P. Gandolphy’s Sermon 
on John x. 1,’ 1818. 14. ‘Inquiry whether 
the Disturbances in Ireland have originated 
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in Tvtlies; IS'22 ; second edition, ^ritli an 
A-ppendix. lS-3. lo. ‘■Observations on J. lx. 
L/s TBishop Doyle's] Letter to tbe Marquess 
M^elleslev : on Tracts and Topics by E. Bar- 
ton; and^ on the Letter to Mr. Abercrombie,’ 
1824. 16. Eeviev.' of tbe Correspondence 

between the Earl of Mountcashell and the 
Bishop of Ferns, with tbe Letters/ 1830- 
17. ^Eeply to John Search’s [Archbishop 
Whately’s] Considerations on the Law of 
Libel, as relating' to Pnbbcations on the sub- 
iect of Beligion,’ 1S34. Elrington also pub- 
lished separate sermons and charges, and 
edited, for the use of Trinity College, ^ Euclid’s 
Elements, the first Six Books/ 1788 (ten or 
twelve times reprinted) ; ' Locke on Govern- 
ment, with Notes,’ 1798 ; and ^ Juvenalis et 
Persius, editio expurgata,’ 1808. 

[Dublin Fniversity Calendars ; Todd’s Cat. of 
Dublin Graduates; Cotton’sFasti Eccles.Hibern. 
1 . 391, ii. 344, v. 176 ; Gent. Mag. (1835), new 
ser. vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 316 ; Annual Eegister 
(183f5),ls3:yii. chron. 232; British Mag. (183f5-6), 
viii. o07, ix, 5,] B. H. B. 

ELSDALE, EOBINSON (1744-1783), 
nutobiographer, entered the nxvj as a mid- 
shipman, but left early by reason of the slow- 
ness of promotion, and served in various 
privateers cruising against the French, chiefly 
off the coast of Hispaniola and the west coast 
of Africa, between 1762 and 1779, when he 
xetired. For the benefit of his wife he wrote 
an account of some of the most exciting ad- 
ventures and experiences which he had met 
with during his sea life. These episodes in a 
life'of adventure are told in afresh, simple, and 
lively style, and abound in hair-breadth es- 
capes and romantic incidents. The manuscript 
fell into the hands of Captain Marryat, and 
was freely used hy him in the earlier chapters 
of ^ Extracts from the Log of a Privateersman 
One Hundred Years Ago ’ (1846). After his 
retirement from active service Elsdale lived 
quietly on an estate at Surfleet, Lincolnshire, 
which had heen in his family for many genera- 
tions. He died in 1783. Elsdale married 
in 1779 Miss Ajin Gibbins, a lady of great 
beauty and intelligence, by whom he had two 
•sons, Samuel and Rohinson. Sahuel was edu- 
cated at Lincoln College, Oxford, graduating 
B.A. in 1803, M.A. 1809, took holy orders 
tind a fellowship, and became the master of 
the grammar school, Moulton, Lincolnshire, 
was a frequent contributor to magazines, and 
the author of a volume of sacred poetry en- 
titled 'Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell; 
■a Poem, with Hvmns and other Poems/ 1812, 
Svo; 3rd ed. ISiS. He died on 13 July 1827. 

[Eohinson Elsdale’s MS. Journal now in the 
possession of Major Elsdale, E-A., of TVoolwich, 


his great-graudson ; Diet, of Living Authors, 
1816; information from Major Elsdale; Cal'. 
Oxford Grad.] j. p 

ELSTOB, ELIZABETH (1683-1756), 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, was horn on 29 Sept! 
1683 in St. Nicholas parish, Newcastle-on- 
Tjne. She was the sister of tVilliam Elstob 
[q. V.1, and it is said (Nichols, Anecd. iv. 139) 
that Dr. Hickes was her grandfather by her 
mother’s side. As Hickes, born 1644, Wr- 
ried in 1679, this is impossible. She appears to 
have heen really his niece. She had learnt 
her ' accidence and grammar ’ at the age of 
eight, when her mother died. Her guardian 
stopped her studies, thinking that one ' toncrue 
was enough for a woman.’ She obtained leave, 
however, to learn French, and upon going to 
live with her brother at Oxford was en- 
couraged hy him to learn eight languages, 
including Latin. In 1709 she published the 
' English-Saxon Homily on the Nativity of 
St. Gregory,’ with an English translation and 
a preface. The hook was printed hy subscrip- 
tion and dedicated to Queen Anne. Her 
portrait is inserted in the initial letter G. 
Lord Oxford obtained some assistance from 
the queen in a proposed edition hy her of 
the homilies of xElfric (yf. 1006) [q. v.] Her 
scheme is advocated in a letter by her to the 
prebendary Elstob, in ' Some Testimonies of 
Learned Men in favour of tbe intended ver- 
sion of the Saxon Homilies.’ The original 
manuscript is in the Lansdowne MSS. No. 458. 
The printing was actually hegim at Oxford, 
and a fragment of thirty-six pages, presented 
hy Sir Henry Ellis, is in the British Museum. 
It never reached publication. In 1715 she 
published ' Eudiments of Grammar for the 
English-Saxon Tongue, first given in Eng- 
lish ; with an apology for the Study of North- 
ern Antiquities.’ A new set of t3pes was 
provided for this at the expense of Chief- 
justice Parker, afterwards Lord Macclesfield 
(Nichols, Anecd. i. 67). 

After her brother’s death she became de- 
pendent on her friends and received some 
.aelp from Bishop Smalridge. She retired to 
Evesham in Worcestershire, where she set up 
a school. After a hard struggle she obtained 
so many pupils that she had ' scarcely time to 
eat.’ She made the acq uaintance of George 
Ballard [q. y.], then of Oampden in Glou- 
cestershire, and of Mrs. Chapone (often called 
Capon), wife of a clergyman who kept a school 
at Stanton in the same county, hirs. Chapone 
(whose maiden name was Sarah Klrkman) 
was an intimate friend of Mary Grenville, 
afterwards Mrs. Pendarves, and finally Mrs. 
Delaney [q. v.], and mother of John Cha- 
pone, husband of Hester Chapone [q. v.] 
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Miss ElstoTa was still in difficulties^ as ker 
scliolai's only paid a groat a week, and Mrs. 
Ckapone wrote a circular letter asking for a 
subscription on ker bekalf. Tke subscrip- 
tion produced an annuity of 20L, and Queen 
Caroline, to wkom the letter had been shown 
through the good offices of Mrs. Pendaryes, 
sent 100/., and promised a similar sum at 
the end of every five years. The death of 
Queen Caroline deprived Miss Elstob of any 
further advantage. Mrs. Pendarves, however, 
introduced her to the Duchess of Portland, 
daughter of her old patron. Lord Oxford. She 
was made governess to the duchess’s children 
in the autumn of 1738, and remained in the 
same service until her death, 3 June 1756. 
Her letters to Ballard are preserved in his 
collection in the Bodleian Library. Ballard 
speaks of some portraits by her as ‘ very 
masterly done’ (Nichols, Illusir. iv. 213). 

[Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iv. 128-40, 711 ; Ni- 
chols’s Illustr. iv. 212 ; Nichols’s Bibl. Topogr. 
Brit. vol. i. ; Mrs. Delaney’s Autobiography (1st 
ser.); Thoresby’s Diary, ii. 27, 131, 158, 183, 
229 ; Thoresby’s Correspondence, ii. 147, 198, 
199, 225, 301; Iteprints of Bare Tracts, New- 
castle, 1847.] L. S. 

ELSTOB, WILLIAM (1673-1715), di- 
vine, son of Ealph Elstob, merchant of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, was baptised at All Saints’ 
Church, Newcastle, on 1 Jan. 1673 (Bichard- 
SOK, HeprintSf p. 74). The Elstob family 
claimed descent from ancient Welsh kings, 
and had long been settled in the diocese of 
Durham. Elstob was educated at Newcastle 
and Eton, whence at the age of sixteen he 
was sent, by the advice of his uncle and guar- 
dian, Charles Elstob, D.D. (prebendary of 
Canterbury from 1685 to 1721), to Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, ^ in a station below his birth 
and fortune.’ His health also suffered from 
the Cambridge air. He therefore entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, as a commoner. He 
graduated B.A. in 1694. He was elected 
feUow of University College on 23 July 1696, 
and took his M.A. degree on 8 June 1697. 
Heame says that having failed of election to 
AU Souls as a south country man, he ^ became 
a northern man,’ and was elected one of Skir- 
law’s fellows at University College (Hearke, 
ColIectionSjDohle, i. 114). In 1702 he was 
■presented by the dean and chapter of Canter- 
bury, presumably through his uncle’s influ- 
ence, to the united parishes of St. Swithin 
and St. Mary Botha w, London. Here he died, 
after a lingering illness, on 3 March 1714^15, 
and was buried in the chancel of St. Swithin’s. 
He was chaplain to Bishop Nicolson of Car- 
lisle, who in February 1713 applied for Chief- 
justice Parker’s influence for his appointment 
to the preachership at Lincoln’s J-nn. 


Elstob was an amiable man, a good lin- 
guist and antigiiarv, and especiallv skilled 
in Anglo-Saxon. He was a friend, probably 
a nephew, of the learned nonjuror, Hickes. of 
Humphrey M anley, Sir Andrew Fount aine, 
otrype, and other men of learning. In 1701 
he contributed a Latin transla1:ion of the 
homily of Lupus to the ^ Dissertatio Episto- 
Lris ’ in Hickes’s ‘ Thesaurus ’ (pt. iii. p. 99 1 . 
Hickes wrote a preface to his Essav on the 
great Affinity and Mutual Agreement of the 
two professions of Divinity and Law, ... in 
vindication of the Clergy’s concerning them- 
selves in political matters.’ It is a defence 
of high-chui‘ch principles. Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine acknowledges Elstob’s help in giving’ 
descriptions of Saxon coins for the tables pub- 
lished by him in Hickes’s ^Thesaurus’ (pt. iii. 
p. 166). Elstob communicated to Strype a 
copy of Sir J ohn Cheke’s ^ Discourse upon 
Plutarch’s Treatise on Superstition.’ This 
had been preserved in manuscript in the li- 
brary of University College, and mutilated 
by Obadiah Walker. Elstob’s version is ap- 
pended to Strype’s ‘ Life of Cheke.’ In 1703 
Elstob published a new edition (much en- 
larged) of PLOger Ascham’s ‘ Letters.’ In 1709 
he contributed a Latin version of the Saxon 
homily on the nativity of St. Gregory to his 
sister’s edition of the original [see Elstob, 
Elizabeth], and an Anglo-Saxon book of 
‘ Hours,’ with a translation by him, is ap- 
pended to ^ Letters ’ between Hickes and a 
popish priest. He made collections for a 
history of Newcastle and of ^ proper names 
formerly used in northern countries.’ He 
also made proposals for what was to be his 
great work, a new edition of the Saxon laws 
already published by Lombarde (1568) and 
W’^heelock (1644), with many additions, com- 
ments, prefaces, and glossaries. This design 
was stopped by his death, and afterwards ex- 
ecuted by David Wilkins, ‘Leges Anglo- 
Saxonife,’ &;c. (1721), who mentions Elstob’s 
plan in his preface. Hickes also speaks of this 
plan in the dedication of his two volumes of 
posthumous sermons (1726). Elstob pre- 
pared a version of ^Elfred’s ‘ Orosius,’ which 
finally came into the hands of Daines Bar- 
rington [q. V.] He printed a specimen of this 
at Oxford in 1699 (Nichols, Zit. Anecd. iv. 
123 w.) 

He also published two separate sermons 
in 1704 on the battle of Blenheim and the 
anniversary of the queen’s accession. In 
Hearne’s ‘ Collections’ (by Doble, ii. 107-9) 
is a mock-heroic poem by Elstob upon the 
butler of University College. 

[Nichols’s Lit. Aueecl. iv. 112-25. This is 
founded upon a life by his sister, published by 
Samuel Pegge in Nichols’s Bibl. Topogr. Britan- 
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Tiieai, Tol. i. 17S0 (article on history of the Tex- 
tns Eoffensis). It is also abridged in the Ar- 
chieologia, xsvi., and republished with some ad- 
ditional facts in Reprints of Rare Tracts at the 
press of M- A. Richardson, E'ewcastle (IS 17)-] 

L.S. 

ELSTRACKE, REJs^OLD (RENIER) 
(Jt. 1590-1030), engraver, long accepted as 
one of the earliest native engravers in Eng- 
land, is usuallv stated to have been born in 
London about 1590. It seems, however, al- 
most certain that lie was a member of a well- 
to-do family, resident in the town of Hasselt 
ill Belgium, and he maybe possibly identified 
with a certain Ptenier, son of Gonthier von 
Elstracke, known to be living in 1613, but 
apparently not in his native country. He 
was in all jprobability a pupil of Crispin van 
de Passe the elder at Cologne, and came to 
England at the same time and under the same 
circumstances as the younger members of the 
Yan de Passe family [q. v.] His style of en- 
graving has very much in common with that 
of those artists, and similarly his engravings 
are more valued for their rarity than for their 
artistic excellence. They are extremely in- 
teresting, as they portray many of the most 
important persons of the day. His chief pro- 
duction was the set of engravings of the kings 
of England, published in 1618 by Henry Hol- 
land [q, V.], and sold by Compton Holland 
under the title of ^ Basilicalogia ; a Booke of 
Kings, beeing the true and lively Effigies of 
all our English kings from the Conquest untill 
this present, with their seuerall coats of Armes, 
Impreses, and Devises ! And a briefe Chro- 
nologie of their Hues and deaths, elegantly 
granenin Copper.’ This set consists of thirty- 
two portraits and a title-page containing por- 
traits of James I and Anne of Denmark. This 
title-page, with different portraits, was used 
for the Earl of Monmouth’s translation of 
Biondi’s ^ History of the Civil ^'^ars.’ The 
plates were subsequently used for ^Florus 
Anglicus, or Lives of the Kings of England,’ 
and again for William Martyn’s ^Historie 
and Lives of the Kings of England.’ In both 
these cases they have letterpress at the back, 
and are in a very much worn condition. One 
of the rarest of Elstracke’s engravings, and 
the most highly prized by collectors, is the 
double whole-length portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scots and Henry, lord Damley,- an im- 
pression of this was sold in 1824: in the col- 
lection of Sir Mark Sykes for 81 Z. 18^. ; the 
same print was sold at the dispersal of the 
Stowe Granger ... in 1849 (when a great num- 
ber of Elstracke’s engravings were disposed 
of) for 33Z. 10s., and in March 1884, at the 
sale of the Dent collection, was ]Durchased for 
the British Museum at a cost of 150 Z. Amonsr 
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other rare engravings by Elstracke W'ere si- 
milar portraits of Frederick Y, elector pala- 
tine, and Princess Elizabeth (Dent sale, &Z.) 
and James I of England and Anne of Den- 
mark (Dent sale, 65Z.) A portrait of Sir 
Richard Whittington wms first engraved bv 
Elstracke with the hand resting on a skull, 
which was subsequently altered to a cat : in 
its original state it is extremely rare. Amono^ 
other notabilities whose portraits were en- 
graved by Elstracke were : Gervase Babing- 
ton, bishop of Worcester, Sir Julius Cffisar, 
Sir Thomas More, Thomas Sutton, founder 
of the Charterhouse, Thomas Howard, earl of 
Suftblk, John, lord Harington of Exton, 
Robert Devereux, earl of Essex, Robert Carr,' 
earl of Somerset, and his wife, Sir Thomas 
j Overbiiry, Matthew Hutton, archbishop of 
York, Tobias Matthew, archbishop of York, 
and others. He also engraved numerous 
frontispieces. A print of James I sitting in 
parliament is dated 1624, and there is a 
similar print of Charles I ascribed to El- 
stracke, in wdiich case he must have lived on 
into the reign of the latter king. It is not 
known when he died. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. Dallaway and Wornum ; 
Siret’s Journal des Beaux- Arts, 1867, 1868; 
Catalogues of the Sutherland and Morrison col- 
lections ; sale catalogues mentioned above.] 

L. C. 

ELSUM, JOHN (p?. 1700-1705), was the 
author of a collection of ^ Epigrams upon the 
Paintings of the most eminent Masters, An- 
tient and Modern, with Reflexions upon the 
several Schools of Painting, by J. E., Esq.’ 
(8vo, London, 1700). The similarity of ini- 
tials has caused this work to be sometimes 
ascribed to John Evelyn [q. v.] Some of 
the epigrams are translations from Michael 
Silos’s ^ De Romana Pictnra et Sculpt ura.’ 
Elsum also published in 1703 ^ The Art of 
Painting after the Itahan Manner, with Prac- 
tical Observations on the Principal Colours 
and Directions how to know a Good Picture ; ’ 
and in 1704 ^A Description of the celebrated 
pieces of Paintings of the most Antient Mas- 
ters, in verse.’ No details are known of Ms 
life. 

[Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Universal Catalogue of 
Books on Art.] L. C. 

ELSYNGE, HENRY (1598-1654), clerk 
of the House of Commons, eldest son of 
Henry Elsynge, was born at Battersea in 
1598, educated at Westminster under L. Os- 
baldiston, and entered Christ Church, Oxford, 
as a commoner, 1621, proceeding B.A. 1625. 
After spending seven, years in foreign travel, 
Archbishop Laud procured him the appoint- 
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ment of clerk of the House of Commons, 
'^^here his services v^ere highly valued, espe- 
cially during the Long parliament. In 1648 
he resigned his appointment to avoid taking 
part in the proceedings against Charles I 
(Whitelocke, Memorials 1732, p. 364), and 
retired to Hounslow in Middlesex, where he 
died, and was huried in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, 1654. Elsynge was a man of con- 
siderable learning and ability and a good 
scholar. Whitelocke and Selden were among 
his friends. His works are : 1. ^ Of the Form 
and Manner of Holding a Parliament in 
England,’ 1663 (apparently derived from a 
manuscript in eight chapters, of similar scope, 
written by his father, 1626 ; the third edition 
was published in 1675, and a new and en- 
larged edition, edited by Tyrwhitt, in 1768). 
2. ^ A Tract concerning Proceedings in Par- 
liament.’ 3. ‘ A Declaration or Remonstrance 
of the State of the Kingdom,’ 1642 (re- 
printed in Rushworth’s ^ Historical Collec- 
tion,’ voL iv., and in E. Husband’s ^Remon- 
strances,’ 1643, p. 195). 4. ’■ Method of Pass- 
ing Bills in Parliament,’ 1 685 (reprinted in 
Harleian Miscellany ’). 

[Kippis’s Biog. Brit. 1793, v. 586 ; Wood’s 
Atheuse, ed. Bliss, iii. 363; Wood’s Fasti, i. 231; 
Rushworth’s Historical Collection, 1659, vol. iv. ; 
E. Husband’s Remonstrances, 1646, p. 195 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit. 1824, p. 335.] N. D. F. P. 

ELTOK, SiK CHARLES ABRAHAM 
(1778-1853), author, only son of the Rev. 
Sir Abraham Elton, fifth baronet, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Durbin, alderman 
of Bristol, was born at Bristol on 31 Oct. 
1778. He was educated at Eton, and at the 
age of fifteen received a commission in the 
48th regiment, in which he rose to the rank 
of captain. He served with the 4th regiment 
in HoRand under the Duke of York. He was 
afterwards lieutenant-colonel of the Somer- 
setshire militia. On the death of his father 
(23 Feb. 1842) he became sixth baronet. He 
married in 1804 Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Smith, merchant of Bristol, by whom 
he had five sons and eight daughters. The 
two eldest sons were drowmed in 1819, while 
bathing near Weston-super-Mare. The third, 
Arthur Hallam {h. 19 April 1818), succeeded 
to the baronetcy, and died 14 Oct. 1883. His 
seventh daughter, Mary Elizabeth, married 
her cousin, Frederick Bayard, fourth son of 
the fifth baronet, and was mother of the 
present Charles Isaac Elton, M.P., and au- 
thor of ‘Origins of English History’ (Fos- 
TEE, J^eerag^, The eighth daughter, Jane 
Octavia, married W. H. Brookfield _q. v.] 

■ Elton’s sister, Julia Maria, married Henry 
Hallam the historian. Elton was a man of 

YOL. XVII. 


cultivated tastes. He was a strong whig, 
and spoke at the Westminster hustings on 
behalt of Romilly and Hohhouse: but lat- 
terly be lived much in retirement at Ms 
house, Clevedon Court. He died at Bath on 
1 June 1853. 

He published: 1. ‘Poems,’ 1804. 2. ‘Re- 
mains of Hesiod, translated into English 
verse.’ ^ 3. ‘ Tales of Romance, and other 
Poems, including selections from Propertius,’ 
1810. 4. ‘ Specimens of the Classical Poets 
in a chronological series from Homer to Try- 
pModorus, translated into English verse,’ 
1814 (with critical observations prefixed to 
each specimen; reviewed in the ‘Quarterly 
Review,’ xiii. 151-8). 5. ‘Remains of Hesiod, 
translated . . . with notes,’ 1815 (‘by C. A.E.’ ) 

6. ‘Appeal to Scripture and Tradition in De- 
fence of the Unitarian Faith ’ (anon.), 1818. 

7 . ‘ The Brothers, a Monody [referring to 
the death of his sons], and other Poems/ 
1820. 8. ‘ History of Roman Emperors,’ 1825. 
9. ‘ Aear^pat ^povrl^eg. Second Thoughts on 
the Person of Christ . . . containing reasons 
for the Author’s Secession from the Uni- 
tarian Communion and his adherence to that 
of the Established Church,’ 1827. 

[G-ent. Mag. 1853, ii. 88, 89 ; Foster s and 
Burke’s Baronetages.] 

ELTOH, EDW.ARD WILLIAM (1794- 
1843), actor, was born in London, in the parish 
of Lambeth, in August 1794, and was trained 
for the law in the ofiice of a solicitor named 
Springhall in Y erulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 
His father, whose name was Elt, was a school- 
master in the neighbourhood of Tottenham 
Court Road, and got np plays among Ms 
scholars. In these, at the Sans Souci Theatre 
in Leicester Place, and subsequently at Pym^s 
private theatre, Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn 
Lane, Elton acted as a youth. After joining a 
strolling company, he appeared, 1823, as uti- 
lity actor at t le Olympic, playing in ‘ A Fish 
out of Water/ where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Tvrone Power. At Christmas he went 

V 

to the Liverpool AmpMtheatre, where the 
following year, after a summer engagement at 
Birmingham, under Alfred Bnnn [q. v.j, he 
played Napoleon in the spectacle of the ‘ Battle 
of W aterloo.’ He then, at the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, played Cominins in ‘ Coriolanus.’ 
After starring in Chester, Worcester, Shrews- 
bury, and elsewhere, he attracted in Manches- 
ter the favourable notice of Charles Young, 
with whom he appeared in Norwich and Cam- 
bridge. His efforts in Shakespearean parts 
were not verv successful. With a fair country 

4^ C> 

reputation, however, he came in 1831 to the 
Garrick Theatre in Whitechapel, opening 
under Conquest and Wynn in Richard III. 

z 
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Great ] 3 opiilarity attended him at the east 
end. In October 1832 he -was at the Strand 
Theatre; -whence he -went to the Surrey. An 
imsuccessful engagement at the Haymarlvet, 
tmder Morris, in 1833 came to a speedy 
termination. He then returned to the minor 
theatres, -was in the spring of 1836 at the 
Adelphi, and 19 Jan. 1837 at Covent Garden, 
imder Oshaldiston’s management, made a suc- 
cess as IValter Tvrrell in the drama so named. 

■. _ 

On the production, 26 June 1837, at the Hay- 
market of ‘ The Bridal,’ adapted by Sheridan 
Eho-wles from the ^ Maid’s Tragedy ’ of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, he gained much credit as 
Amintor. He was then engaged for Covent 
Garden, at which house he -was the original 
Beauseant in the ‘ Lady of Lyons.’ At Drury 
Lane, 1839-40, he played Borneo and Eolla, 
and was the original Pazzio in Haynes’s ^ Mary 
Stuart.’ He then retired to the minor thea- 
tres, and in 1811-2 returned with Mac- 
ready to Drury Lane. The theatre closed 
14 June 1843. Before the termination of 
the season he accepted an engagement of a 
month from W. Murray of the Edinburgh 
Theatre. Returning thence to London on 
board the Pegasus, he was dro-wued, the ship 
having struck on a rock near Holy Island and 
gone do-wn. A strong sensation was caused 
hy his death, and benefits for his children, 
to which liberal subscriptions were sent, took 
-place at many theatres. The chair at a pre- 
iiminary meeting in London for the purpose 
was taken by Charles Dickens. Elton was 
unfortunate in marriage, ha-ving been sepa- 
rated from his first wife, and the second -wife, 
a Miss Pratt, the mother of five of his seven 
children, going mad. In addition to the cha- 
racters mentioned, Elton was good as Edgar 
in ^ Lear.’ He was the original Eugene Aram, 
Thierry, and Waller in the ‘Love Chase’ 
of Sheridan Knowles. Elton contributed a 
little to -periodieal literature, and gave lec- 
tures on the drama at the Kational Hall (no-w 
the Royal Music Hall), Holhorn. He was 
one of the original promoters of the General 
Theatrical Fund Association. 

[Marshall’s Lires of theMost Celebrated Actors 
and Actresses, no date (1847); Macreadj’s Re- 
miniscences; Era, 30 July 1843; Era Almanack; 
Memoir of Henry Compton, by his son, 1879; 
The Owl, 30 July 1831, in -which is a coarse por- 
trait of Elton as Sir Giles Oyerreach.] J. K. 

ELTOK, JAMES FREDERIC (1840- 
1877), African explorer, born 3 Aug. 1840, 
-was the second son of Lieutenant-colonel 
Roberts W. Elton of the o9th regiment, Ben- 
gal army, and grandson of Jacob Elton of 
Dedham, Essex* When the Indian mutiny 
broke out he entered the Bengal army and 


. saw much active service. Having been with 
, the relieving armies at Delhi and Liielmow 
he was placed on the statf of the commander- 
in-cliief, Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn), 
to whom he was aide-de-camp for some years! 
His services obtained for him the Indian 
medal with two clasps. In 1860 he volun- 
teered for service in China, and was present 
at the taking of Pekin and other engagements 
receiving the China medal after the cam- 
paign. Soon after gaining his captaincy 
(98th regiment), he left the English service 
and in 1866 joined the staff of the French 
army in Mexico during the ‘ reign ’ of the 
Emperor Maximilian. On his return to Eno-- 
lancl at the conclusion of the war, he pub- 
lished a ^-aphic account of his adventui-es 
entitled ‘ With the French in Mexico,’ 8vo,' 
London, 1867. In 1868 he went to Katafi 
and occupied himself in travelling about the 
colony until 1870, wLen he luidertookalong 
journey of exploration from the Tati gold 
district down to the mouth of the Limpopo, 
his narrative of wLich, accompanied by an 
excellent map, was published in vol. xlii. of 
the ‘ JournaL of the Royal Geogi-aphical So- 
ciety. In 1871 he was sent to make reports 
' on the gold and diamond fields, and was also 
employed on a diplomatic mission to settle 
difierences with the Portuguese authorities. 
In 1872 he -was appointed government agent 
on the Zulu frontier. After some months he 
returned to Natal to recover from a severe 
attack of fever caused hy incessant toil and 
exposure. While at Natal, he acted as pro- 
tector of the immigrant native labourers, and 
became a member of the executive and legis- 
lative councils. Desirous of engaging in more 
active work, in 1873 he left Natal entrusted 
with various important missions: one of 
which was to treat with the governor-general 
of Mozamhigue and the sultan of Zanzibar, 
regardingthe laying down of a telegraph cable 
from Aden ; the second, to inquire into the 
emigration of native laboim from DelagoaBay 
and to confer "with the governor-general of 
Mozambique ; and the third, to meet Sir Bartle 
Frere at Zanzibar, and assist in considering 
the slave-trade question. During the sameyear 
he -was appointed by Sir Bartle Frere assistant 
political agent and vice-consul at Zanzibar, 
-with a vie-w to assist Dr. Kirk in the suppres- 
sion of the East African slave-trade. While 
occupying this post he made an interesting 
journey along the coast country between Dar- 
es-Salaam and Quiloa, or Kilwa, an account 
of which, enriched with observations on the 
products of the country, was published, with 
a map supplied hy him, in vol. xliv. of the 
‘Journal’ of the Royal (Geographical Society. 
In March 1875 he was promoted to the office 
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of Britisli consul in Portuguese territory, -with 
residence at Mozambique. He was here en- 
gaged in many expeditions for the suppression 
of the slave-trade from this and other parts of 
the east coast, in the course of which he made 
numerous journeys by sea and land, to the 
south as far as 'Delagoa Bay, and over the 
Indian Ocean to the Seychelle Islands and 
Madagascar. 

Early in 1S77 he started from Mozambique 
on an ex]Dedition to the west and north-west, 
into the heart of the Makua country, return- 
ing to the coast atMwendazi orMembaBay; 
thence he went northward, a journey of four 
hundred and fifty miles on foot, through the 
curious craggy peaks of Sorisa, and up the 
Lurio, to the Sugarloaf Hills and cataracts 
of Pomba, descending again to Ibo. He also 
visited all the Kerimba Islands, and explored 
the coast up to the limit of the Zanzibar main- 
land territory, beyond the Bay of Tongue, 
which occupied him three months. In July 
of the same year Elton left Mozambique for 
the Zambesi and the Shire rivers, his inten- 
tion being to visit the British mission sta- 
tions on Lake Nyassa, explore the lake and 
surrounding country, visit various chiefs con- 
nected with the slave-trade, and ascertain the 
possibility of a route from the north end of 
the lake to Quiloa, at which seaport he pro- 
posed to embark in a steamer for Zanzibar, hop- 
ing to reach the latter place in November or 
early in December. His mission to the chiefs 
and the circumnavigation of the lake were 
successfully accomplished, but with the land 
journey troubles began ; ^ the country was 
devastatedby wars among the difterent tribes, 
porterage and food were often unobtainable, 
and instead of taking a direct route to the 
east Elton was compelled to travel by a very 
circuitous one to the north.’ He struggled 
on, ‘ full of hope, energetic to the last,’ till 
within a few miles of the town of Usekhe in 
on the caravan-route between the 
coast opposite Zanzibar and Unyanyembe, 
when he sank from malarious fever, brought 
on by exposure and privation. He died 
19 Dec. 1877, aged 37, and was buried about 
two miles from his last camp, under a large 
baobab tree which overlooks the plains of 
Usekhe. His four companions, Messrs. Cot- 
terill, Ehodes, Hoste, and Downie, marked 
the spot by a large wooden cross, and carved 
his initial on the tree which overshadows 
his grave. 

Elton was a man of remarkable personal 
energy , courage, and perseverance, and was 
much endeared to all those who knew hiTn 
by the frankness, kindness, and modesty of 
his^ behaviour. He was, moreover, a clever 
artist j his maps and sketches of scenery and 


people made dming his expeditions are ad- 
mirable. His journals were edited and com- 
pleted by Mr. H. B. OotterilL under the title 
andEesearehes among the Lakes 
and Mountains of Eastern and Central Afiiea. 

. . . Mhth maps and illustrations ’ [and a pre- 
face, by Horace Wader, containing a brief 
memom of J. F. Elton], Svo, London, 1879. 
A portrait accompanies the work. 

[Sir E. Aleock’s Anniversary Address, 27 May 
1878, in Proceedings of Eoyal G-eograpMeal Sjl 
^ety, sxii. 306-8, also pp, 248-51, and passim ; 
Waller’s Preface to Travels ; Annual Ee'^ister 
(1878), CSX. 141-2; Sanders’s Celebrities of the 
Centmy, p. 393.] g., (j, 

ELTON, EICHAED (Jf. 1650}, military 
writer, was a native of Bristol. He Joine'd 
the midtia of the city of London, and in 
1649 had risen to the rank of major. In 1654 
he was deputy-governor of Hull under the 
parliament, and two years later, being then 
-ieutenant-colonel, he was governor-o-eneral. 
His son, Ensign Eichard Elton, hefd some 
post under him. A large quantity of official 
correspondence between Elton and the ad- 
miralty is preserved among the state papers. 
Elton was the author of ^ The compleat Body 
of the Art Military, exactly compiled and 
gradually composed for the foot in the best 
refined manner, according to the practise of 
modern times ; divided into three books, the 
first containing the postures of the pike and 
musket with their conformities and the dig- 
nities of Eanks and Piles . . . ; the second 
comprehending twelve exercises ; the third 
setting forth the drawing up and exercising 
of Eegiments after the manner of private 
companies . • together with the duties of 
all private souldiers and officers in aEegiment, 
from a SentineU to a Collonel . . Elus- 
trated with a varietie of Figures of Battad 
very profitable and delightfiill for all noble 
and heroic spirits, in a fuller manner than 
have been heretofore published. — ^By Eichard 
Elton, Serjeant-Major,’ London, 1650, fol. 
The volume is dedicated to Fairfax, and con- 
tains a number of laudatory pieces of verse 
addressed to Elton by his brother officers. 
Prefixed is a portrait of the author, engraved 
by Droeshout. A second edition, with some 
trifiing additions, was published in 1659, at 
which time Elton was still living. 

[Cal, State Papers (Dom. Ser.), 1653-4, 1654, 
1657, 1657-8.] A V. 

EL VET, STEPHEN (1805-1860), or- 
ganist and composer, was the elder brother 
and for some time the musical instructor of 
Sir George Elvey. Stephen was bom in 
June 1805, at Canterbury, and received his 
training as chorister of the cathedral under 
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Highmore Skeats. In 1830 lie succeeded 
Bennett as organist of New College, Oxford, 
and WOE repute for his skilful playing. He 
became Mas. Bac. Oxon. 1831, and Mus. 
Doc. 1838. He was organist of St. Mary’s 
(University) Church, and from 1846 organist 
of St. John’s College. MTiile Dr. Crotch 
held simultaneously the offices of professor 
of music and choragiis at Oxford, Elvey 
acted as his deputy in all professorial matters 
for some years before Crotch died at the end 
of 1847. In 1848 the offices were divided, 
Sir Henry Bishop becoming professor, and 
Dr. Elvey choragus. He retained his appoint- 
ments until his death, October 1860, at the 
age of fifty-five. 

Elvey made a few but not unimportant con- 
tributions to sacred music. The well-known 
^ Evening Service in continuation of Croft’s 
Morning Service in A-,’ since re-edited by 
Dr. Martin, dates from about 1825, when 
Elvey was lay-clerk at Canterbury Cathe- 
dral. The ' Oxford Psalm Book,’ 1852, con- 
taining six original tunes, was inspired by 
the 'increasing attention to music shown by i 
the congregational character of the singing 
before university sermons,’ and ' The Psalter, 
or Canticles and Psalms of David, Pointed 
for Chanting upon a Ne-w Principle,’ 1856, 
followed by ' The Canticles,’ 1858, have gone 
through many editions. The author’s earnest 
care and tact in these compilations helped to 
effect improvement in the conduct of the 
services of the established church. 

[Stephen Elvey’s Musical Works, mentioned 
above ; Oxford Calendars ; Alumni Oxoni eases ; 
G-ent. Mag., 1860, ccix. 557 ; Jacksons Oxford 
Journal, 12 Peb. 1848 ; Grove’s Diet, of Music, 
i. 487.] L. M. M. 

ELVIDEN, EDMUND (^. 1570), poet, 
was the author of three poetical works of 
extreme rarity; 1. 'A Neweyere’s gift to 
the Pehellious Persons in the^North partes 
•of England ; prhno Januar. 1570,’ sm. 8vo, 
“black letter, pp. 20, ' printed at London in 
Powles Churchyard, at the signe of Love and 
Death, by Diehard Watkins.’ 2. 'The Closit 
-of Counsells, conteining the advyse of Di- 
vers Wyse Philosophers touchinge sundrye 
morall matters in Poesies, Preceptes, Pro- 
uerbes, and Parables, translated and col- 
lected out of divers aucthours into English 
verse,’ 1569, 8vo, London. 3. ' The most ex- 
cellent and pleasant Metaphoricall History 
-of Pesistratus and Catanea,’ 8vo, London, 
n.d. The only known copy of the latter work, 
wHch is quoted by Todd in his edition of 
Milton, is in the library of the Earl of Elles- 
mere j the British Museum possesses none 
of the three books. Of Elviden’s personal 


history nothing is known. Erom the closino- 
lines of his ' Newevere’s Gift,’ ° 

This wrote your frende, a wyshynge frende 

Unto his natyve soil, 

it would seem that he was a north-eountiw- 
man. 

[Corser s Collect. Anglo-Poet pt. vi. p. 341 ; 
Lowndes’s Bibliograph. Man.] A. T. 

ELWALL, EDWARD (1676-1744), Sab- 
batarian, born at Ettingsball, a hamlet in the 
parish of Sedgley, Staffordshire, was baptised 
on 9 Nov. 1676, his parents being Thomas and 
Elizabeth Elwall. According to his own ac- 
count his ancestors had been settled inWolver- 
hampton ' above 1,100 years.’ Marrying in his 
twenty-third year, he went into business in 
Wolverhampton as a mercer and grocer. Dr. 
Johnson calls him an ironmonger. He fre- 
quented the Bristol and Chester fairs, became 
popular as an honest tradesman, and made ' an 
easy fortune.’ Out of his gains he built a block 
of eighteen houses, half a mile from W^olver- 
hampton, in the Dudley Road, known as 
Elwall’s Buildings, and taken down about 
1846. Elwall and his wife were presby- 
terians ; he gives a graphic description of the 
attack on the presbyterian meeting-house at 
Wolverhampton by a bigb cburch mob in 
1715. He headed a narty of seven or eight 
who defended the bui!.ding from being pulled 
down. The rabble threatened his house, but 
his wife threw money from the window, and 
the marauders were content with drinking 
the health of James III on his doorstep. As 
he rode down Bilston Street he was fired at, 
from political rather than personal ill-will ; 
at the cofiee-house and town meetings he 
had been a prominent supporter of Hanove- 
rian politics. 

His visits to Bristol seem to have brought 
about his first religious change. A baptist 
minister immersed him and bis wife in the 
Severn. He did not then cease attending 
the presbyterian congregation (of which his 
wife was always a member). One John Hays 
of Stafford ' put notions about the Trinity ’ 
into his head, and he became a Unitarian. 
John Stubbs, the presbyterian minister at 
Wolverhampton, preached against him, and 
Elwall became, according to bis wife’s ac- 
count, ' a churchman.’ He wrote six letters 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Wake), 
and received four in reply, without being 
convinced on the subject of the Trinity. He 
was probably drawn towards the quakers 
through sympathy with Penn’s views on this 
topic ; he adopted some of their modes of 
thought and peculiar turns of expression. 
But his scripture studies led him to a close if 
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unconscious reproductiou of Ebiouite views. 
Holding the perpetual obligation of the Jewish 
sabbath, he closed his shop on Saturday and 
opened it on Sunday. He discarded his wig, 
grew long hair and a flowing beard. This he 
followed up with some eccentricities of dress, 
wearing a blue mantle in the form of ' a Turk- 
ish habit, out of respect to the Unitarian faith 
of the Mahometans ; ’ his daughter showed 
JohnByrom [q. v.] ‘ a cap or turbant,’ which 
he had ‘ got made from Josephus, and intended 
to wear instead of a hat,’ The dates of his 
successive stages of opinion are not very clear, 
but that of his last change is fixed by the 
following entry in the church book of the 
Sabbatarian baptists at Mill Yard, Goodman’s 
Tields, London : ^December the 6th, 1719 . . . 
one Mr. Elwaar of AV oolverhampton in Staf- 
fordshire, being newly come to the observation 
of the seventh day Sabbath, and having kept 
Sabbath wdth us two Sabbath days, and being 
desirous to commune with us at the Lord’s 
Supper next Sabbath day, Bro'' Savage and 
Bro^ Mallory are desired to inquire of Mr. 
Hollis and Mr. Dennis concerning him, and 
himselfe, and to report next Sabbath.’ On 
1 May 1720 ' Mr. Ellwall ’ was admitted ‘as 
a transient member.’ 

At length in 1724 he published his ‘ True 
Testimony,’ which led to a local controversy, 
ridiculed by Dr. Johnson (who ‘had the 
honour of dining ’ in Elwall’s company), and 
eventually to a prosecution for blasphemy at 
the instance of some clergymen. AA^e find 
him in London in 1726. In the ‘ postscript’ 
to the third edition of his second ‘Testi- 
mony ’ he describes a lively scene at Pinners’ 
Hall, where, after a sermon by Dr. Samuel 
A\'right, he wished to address the congrega- 
tion in quaker fashion. 

Of his trial in 1726, at the summer assize 
in Stafford, we have only his own narrative, 
which is not very clear. His wife told Byrom 
that before the trial she wrote to Baron Lech- 
mere, who wrote to the judge (Alexander 
Denton). The case did not go to the jury, 
and was probably quashed on the ground that 
Elwall had not been served with a copy of the 
indictment, which he describes as ‘ near as big 
as half a door.’ John Martin, who was pre- 
sent at the trial, told Priestley in 1788 that 
the figure of Elwall, ‘ a tall man, with white 
hair’ (though he was only in his fiftieth 
year) , ‘ struck everybody with respect.’ Den- 
ton proposed to defer the case to the next 
assize if* Elwall would give bail for his ap- 
pearance. This he refused to do, and asked 
to be permitted to plead to the indictment 
in person. Denton allowed him to enter on 
a long and enthusiastic argument in defence 
of ‘ the Unitarian doctrine,’ at the close of 


wlucli Rupert Humpatoh, a justice -n-ho Rad 
been tus uest-door neighRour for three Tear= 
spoke to the judge on behalf of his honesty 
0 character. The testimony was corroborate'd 

y anot er justice. Some sensation arose in 
court when Elwall stated, in replv to a sug- 
gestion of the judge, that alieadv he had 
opened his mind to the head of the hierarchy. 
Atter consulting the prosecutors, and making 
a Iriiitless attempt to get Elwall to promis^ 
to write no more, Denton discharged him. 

After the trial Elwall appears to have 
moved from Yv' olverhampton to Stafford. It 
was to Stafford that B 3 rrom, who had met 
Elwall at Chester, went on 3 Feb. 1729 to 
nnd lum. Elwall was then at Bristol fair, 
but Byrom visited his family, and breakfasted 
with them next day. They told Mm that a 
club of deists, who met at an inn, and called 
themselves Seekers, had endeavoured to get 
Elwall to join them. His business, Bvrom 
learned, was declining. 

Soon afterwards he removed to London, 
where two of his daughters were married. 
In 1734 he was living in Ely Court, Hol- 
born. ^Byrom met him (23 Mav 1736) in 
lung Street, wearing ‘ his blue mantle.’ ' In 
1738-43 he was living ‘ against the Bell Inn, 
A\ ood Street.’ He pubhshed several tracts 
in favour of his views, and in defence of 
liberty of conscience. AAuth Chubb, whom 
he treated as a brother Unitarian, he had a 
controversy on the sahbath question. Flet- 
cher of Madeley speaks of him as ‘ a Soci- 
nian quaker,’ but he never jomed the Society 
of Friends, and usually worshipped at Mill 
Yard. He died in London in 1744, and was 
buried on 29 Nov. in the graveyard at Alill 
YMrd. His son, Sion, who appears to have 
been his agent in the importation of Eussia 
cloth, married (between 1729 and 1736} the 
widow of an admiral ‘ in Muscovy.’ Of his 
daughters, Anne, the eldest, married (1729) 
Street, of the Temple, a deist; another, Lydia, 
is described by Byrom (1729) as ‘an intoler- 
able talking girl, a third, Catherine, married 
(before 1726) Clark, a shopman at the Golden 
Key on London Bridge. 

Elwall’s tracts, which are now very scarce, 
found admirers in America. His name was 
resuscitated by Priestley, who reprinted the 
trial from a copy lent him by a quaker at 
Leeds, and it became a stock tract with ihe 
Unitarians. Fletcher of Aladeley intended to 
answer it. 

He published ; 1. ‘ A True Testimony for 
God . . . against all the Trinitarians under 
Heaven,’ &c., AA^olverhampton and London, 
12mo, n. d. (dedication dated ‘ MMlverhamp- 
ton, 8 day 2d month [i.e. April], 1724’}. 2. ‘ A 
True Testimony for God . . . Defence of the 
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Foui'tK Cormnandment of God in AnsTver to ! 
a Treatise entitled Tlie Eeligious Observation ; 
of tlie Lord’s Day,’ l!2nio (not seen; j 

see Abies' and Queries, 6tli ser. iy. 51 ; tbe ! 
treatise (by Dr. S. AVriglit) to wbicb. Elwall ; 
replies was first published in 1724j according ; 
to Cox) ; 3rd edition 1627 [i.e. 1726_, 12mOj 
was printed in London and not published, 
but sold by bis daughters. 3. ‘ A ^Reply , 
to Janies Barter’s Reflections/ &c., Wolver- j 
hampton, 8vo, n. d. [1725] (Barter was a 
miller and ex-baptist preacher). 4. ‘ Dagon 
fallen before the Ai*k . . . Answer to James 
Barter’s last book,’ &c., Wolverhampton, 
12mo, n. d. [1725]. 5. ^ Dagon fallen upon 

his Stumps,’ &c.,W olverhampton, 12mo, 1726. 
G. ^ A Declaration against a]i the Rings and 
Temporal Powers under Heaven,’ &c., 12mo, 
1732; 3rd edition, 12mo, 1734; 4th edition, 
12mo, 1741 (a plea for freedom of conscience; 
fi’om this Johnson quoted, altering ^black- 
coats’ into ^blackguards;’ Elwall’s challenge 
to George II to meet him in ^ James’s Park’ 
for a discussion ; the 3rd edition has appended 
^ The Case of the Seventh-Day Sabbath- 
Eeepers ... to be laid before the Parliament,’ 
a reprint of part of No. 3, and ^ The Yanity 
... of expecting . . . Jews should ever be 
brought over to the pretended Christian Re- 
ligion,’ &c. ; the 4th edition has the account 
of his trial). 7. ^ A Declaration for all the 
Rings and Temporal Powers under Heaven,’ 
&c., 12mo, 1734 (against rebellion; has ap- 
pended ^The Yanity,’ &c.) 8. ^ The Grand 
Question in Religion . . . Y’’ith an Account 
of the Author’s Tryal,’ &:c,, 12mo, n. d. (dated 
1736 in ElwaR’s own corrected copy, in Dr. 
Y'iUiams’s libraiy ; at end is a ^ Hymn for 
the Sabbath-Day ’). The narrative of the 
trial (pp. 51-61) was re]printed separately as 
^The Triumph of Truth.,’ 1738, and subse- 
quently ; Priestley re-edited it in 1772, and 
again in 1788; it has been frequently re- 
printed in England and America. An argu- 
mentative addendum has been attributed to 
Priestley, but it is ElwalTs own, though it 
does not appear in his earhest or latest issues. 
9. ^ The True and Sure lYay to remove Hire- 
lings . . .Yhth an Answer to . . .Chubb’s Dis- 
sertation, concerning the . . . Sabbath . . . 
And a Short Remark on Daniel Doloel’s late 
book,’ &c., 12mo, 1738. 10. ^ The Super- 

natural Incarnation of Jesus Christ proved to 
be false,’ &e., 12mo, 1742 ; 2nd edition, 12mo, 
1743. 11. Hdolatry Discovered and De- 

tected,’ 12mo, 1744 (has appended account of 
the trial). 

Aspland wrongly ascribes to Elwall ^ Ser- 
mon pr6ch§ dans la grande assemblee des Qua- 
kers de Londres, par le fameux E. Elwall, dit 
I’lnspirfi, Traduit de I’Anglois,’ 12mo, Lond 


1737. The British Museum Catalogue assigns 
it to Alberto Radicati, count di Passerano. 

[Elwall’s Works ; Priestley’s edition of 
Triumph of Truth, 1788 (pref. and appendix), 
Horncasde edition, 1813 (pref.); Memoir of 
J. T. [Joshua Toulmm] in Universal Theol.Mag. 
June 1801, p. 283 sq. (manuscript additions by 
Theophilns Lindsey Peak) ; reprint of Memoir, 
BLlston, 1808 ; Rntt’s Mem. of Priestley, 1831, 

i. 163 ; Byrom’s Private Journal (Chetham 
Soc.), 1855, vol. i. pt. ii. pp. 321 sq. 1856, vol. 

ii. pt. i. pp. 49 sq. ; Some Account (l y R. B. 
Aspland) in Christian Reformer, June 1855, pp. 
329 sq. ; Cox’s Literature of the Sahb. Question, 
1865 ; Tyerman’s Life of Fletcher, 1882, pp. 
218 sq. ; Boswell’s Johnson (Hill), ii. 164, 251 ; 
extract horn baptismal register at Sedgley, per 
the Rev. T. G. Swindell; information from 
Mr. Elliott, Free Library, Wolverhampton ; ex- 
tracts from church book and burial register 
of the seventh-day baptists, formerly meeting 
at Mill Yard, per the Rev. Dr. W. Mead Jones.] 

A. G. 

EL WES, Sm Geev.vse (d. 1615), lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. [See Helaws.] 

EL WES or Meggott, JOBUn (1714- 
1789), miser, was born on 7 April 1714 in 
the parish of St. James, Westminster. His 
father, Robert Meggott (or Meggot), was a 
brewer in Southwark, son of George Meg- 
gott, M.P. for Southwark (1722-3), grandson 
of Sir George Meggott, and great-grandson 
of Dean Meggott (or Megget) of Y^inchester. 
Meggott, who had bought an estate at Mar- 
cham, Berkshire, married (21 jMay 1713) Ann 
or Amy, daughter of Gervase Elwes, and had 
one son, John (who, hy will, took in 1750 the 
name and arms of Elwes), and a daughter, 
married to John Timms. Elwes was oiilv 
four years old when his father died ; from 
his mother he inherited his penurious dispo- 
sition, for, though she had nearly 100,000/, 
by her husband, she is said to have starved 
herself to death. Elwes was at AYestmm- 
ster School for ten or twelve years, and be- 
came a good classical scholar, hut in after 
life he was never seen to read any book ; he 
had no knowledge of accounts. In his youth 
he spent two or three years at Geneva, and 
learned riding, becoming one of the best and 
most daring riders in Eiu’ope. He was in- 
troduced to Y’’oltaire, whom he resembled in 
looks. 

On his return he was introduced to his 
uncle, Sir Hervey Elwes of Stoke College, 
near Clare, Suffolk, a greater miser than 
himself. Sir Hervey, the second baronet, 
had succeeded his guandfather, Sir Gervase, 
and found an encumbered estate, nominally 
of considerable value, but producing only 
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lOOZ. a year. He cleared the estate, and 
o-atliered money. As he spent no more than 
llOZ. a year, he ^vas worth 250,000/. at his 
death. His one amusement was partridge- 
setting, and he lived on partridges. He kept 
his money about his house, and was often 
robbed ; on one occasion of 2,750 guineas. 
But he would take no step to pui‘sue the 
thieves, remarking ‘ I have lost my money, 
and now you want me to lose my timed In 
spite of a consumptive habit, he lived to be 
over eighty, Elwes fell in with his uncle’s 
humour, and used to dress up in old clothes 
at a little inn in Chelmsford before visiting 
him. Having a large appetite, he took the 
precaution of dining with a neighbour be- 
fore sitting down to his uncle’s table. He 
was rewarded by receiving the inheritance 
of his uncle’s estate at his death on 22 Oct. 
1763. 

Under his uncle’s influence the habits of 
Elwes deteriorated, till his name has become 
a byword for sordid penury. But his cha- 
racteristic was a diseased disinclination to 
snend money on his personal wants rather 
than a grasping avarice. He would wear for 
a fortnight a wig which he had picked from 
a rut in a lane, and would never have his 
shoes cleaned lest it should help to wear 
them out. Yet he kept good horses and a 
pack of foxhounds, and. had them well cared 
for. He allowed the rain to drop through 
the roof of his own house at Marcham ; but 
he was not a hard landlord. He inherited 
property in London about the Haymarket, 
and built Portland Place and Portman Square 
and a great part of Marylebone, living while 
in town in his unlet houses, with an old 
woman to attend upon him. At the tables 
of his friends he is said to have been a con- 
noisseur of wines and French cookery. A 
theatre he never entered. He threw away 
money at cards ; he was a member of Arthur’s, 
and played deep, on one occasion keeping his 
place at the card-table for two days and a 
night without intermission. He lost 150,000/. 
in speculations, his latest unsuccessful ven- 
ture being a project of ironworks in Ame- 
rica, which cost him 25,000/. 

In 1774 Elwes was put forward as mem- 
ber for Berkshire by Lord Craven. He sat 
in three successive parliaments till 1787. For 
his elections he paid nothing ; but he was 
ready to lend money to members of parlia- 
ment, and thus parted with considerable 
sums which were never repaid. It was ex- 
pected that he would join the opposition 
under Fox, but he acted as a ‘parliamentary 
coquette,’ sitting indiscriminately on either 
side of the house, in which he never spoke. 
Of Pitt, who was not in public life when he 


entered parliament, Elwes formed the opinion 
that he was the minister ‘ for the property 
of the country,’ characteristically remarking, 

‘ In all he says there is pounds, shillings, and 
pence.’ 

It is said that Elwes never spared per- 
sonal trouble to do a kindness. A story is 
told of Ms travelling to town and back to 
extricate two old ladies from a legal embar- 
rassment. They wanted to make ffood his 
expenses, when a friend rather cynically ob- 
served, ‘ Send him sixpence, and he gains 
twopence by the journey.’ He loved Ms 
boys, but would not educate them, on the 
novel principle that ‘ putting things into 
people’s heads is the sure way to take money 
out of then* pockets.’ Of his humour it is 
said that, having cut Ms legs against the pole 
of a sedan-chair, he would put hut one of 
them imder professional care. ‘ I’ll take one 
leg and you the other ; ’ he beat the apothe- 
cary by a fortnight. An unskilful marks- 
man at a shooting party lodged a couple of 
pellets in Elwes’s cheek. ‘ My dear sir,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ I give you joy of your improve- 
ment ; I knew von would hit sometMng bv 
and by.’ 

In later life his memory declined ; he 
fancied he should die in want ; he thought 
of marrying a maid-servant. His son George 
got him down to Marcham from London in 
1789. His memory was then completely 
gone. He died on 26 Nov. 1789. His will, 
dated 6 Ang. 17SG, disposed of property worth 
about 500,000/. The Stoke College estate went 
to his grandnephew, John Timms, who took 
in 1793 the name and arms of Hervey-Elwes, 
and rose in the army to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. Elwes never married, hut 
by Elizabeth Moren, his housekeeper at Mat- 
cham, he had two sons : George, who got the 
Marcham estate, married a lady named Alt, 
and had one daughter, Emily, who made a 
runaway match with Thomas Buffield, said 
to have been originally a clergyman, and 
afterwards M.P. for Abingdon; and John, 
a heutenant in the horse guards (d, 10 April 
1817), who bought the estate of Colesboume, 
Gloucestershire, married, and had two chil- 
dren. 

[Life hy Major Edward Topham, 1790 (British 
Museum copy has manuscript additions to the 
pedigree), 12th ed. enlarged, 1805 (this life 
oriMnally appeared in twelve successive num- 
bers of a paper called The World) ; Gent. Mag. 
1789, p. 1149, 1793, p. 166; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. ix. 85, xii. 494 (corrections of errors in 
Hawthorne’s English Note-book), 5th ser. !v. 
520, xii. 237, 6th ser. i. 124, xi. 68, 177 ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1863, p. 439 ; extract from bap- 
tismal register of St. James’s, Westminster.] 
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ELY, HUMPHKEY, LL.D. (^. 1004), ! 
catholic divine, hrother of "Williani Ely 
\q. v.'i, president of St. John’s College, Ox- j 
ford, was a native of Herefordshire. After 
stndving for some time at Brasenose College, 
Oxford, he was elected a scholar of St. John's 
College in 1566, hut on account of his attach- 
ment to the catholic faith he left the uni- 
versity without a degree, and proceeding to 
the Enghsh college at Douay was there made 
a licentiate in the canon and civil laws. He 
appears to have been subsequently created 
LL.D. In July 1577 he and other students ! 
of law formed a community in the town of 
Douay, and resided together in a hired house i 
{Douay Diaries, p.l25 ). This establishment 
was soon broken up by the troubles attributed 
to the machinations of the queen of Eng- 
land's emissaries, who had probably excited 
the passions of the Calvinist faction. Ely 
was hooted as a traitor in the streets of Douay, 
and the members of his community and of 
the English college were subjected to fre- 
quent domiciliary visits which satisfied the 
municipal authorities but not the populace. 
In consequence Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) 
Allen found it necessary to remove the col- 
lege from Douav to Rheims in 1578. After 
studving divinity at Rheims Ely accom- 
panied Allen to Rome in August 1579, when 
the dissensions had occurred in the English 
college there, but he returned with him to 
Rheims in the following spring. During his 
stay in Rome Allen employed ]iim in revising 
several controversial books (Kxox, Letters 
and Memorials of Cardinal Allen, hist, in- 
trod. p. lii seq. ; Douay Diaries, pp. 130, 
136). 

In June 1580 he paid a visit to England, 
disguised as a merchant, travelling under the 
name of Havard or Howard. There saded 
in the same vessel with him three priests, 
Edward Risht on, Thomas Cottam [q. v.], and 
John Hart. On their landing at Dover the 
searchers arrested Cottam and Hart, and the 
mayor, supposing that Ely was a military 
man, requested him to convey Cottam to 
London, and hand him over to Lord Cobham, 
governor of the Cinque ports. When they 
were out of the town, Ely allowed his prisoner 
to go at large, but Cottam, entertaining 
scruples about the danger which his friend 
might incur, insisted upon delivering himself 
up, and was afterwards executed. Ely was 
committed to prison, but soon obtained his 
release, probably on account of bis not being 
a priest (Foley, ^Records, ii, 150 seq.) On 
23 April 1581 he arrived at Rheims, out of 
Spain, and in the following month Hsited 
Paris, in company with Allen. He was or- 
dained subdeacon at Laon on 8 March 1581--2, 
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deacon at Chalons-sur-Mame on the 31st of 
the same month, and priest on 14 April 1582. 
On 22 July 1586 he left Rheims for Pont-a- 
Monsson, where he had been appointed by 
the Duke of Lorraine to the professorship of 
the canon and civil laws, and he occupied 
that chair till his death on 15 March 1603-4. 
He was buried in the church of the nuns of 
the order of St. Clare. 

Dodd says Ely ^ was a person of great can- 
dour and remarkable hospitality ; and as he 
had a substance, he parted with it chearfuUy ; 
especially to his countr}-men, who never failed 
of a hearty welcome, as their necessities 
obliged them to make use of his house. He 
was also of a charitable and reconciling 
temper ; and took no small pains to make up 
the differences that happened among the mis- 
sioners upon account of the archpriest’s juris- 
diction.’ 

He wrote : ^ Certaine Briefe Rotes vpon 
a Briefe Apologie set out vnder the name 
of the Priest es \mited to the Archpriest. 
Drawn by an vnpassionate secular Prieste, 
friend to bothe partyes, but more frend to 
the truth. Whereunto is added a seuerall 
answeare vnto the parti cularites obiected 
against certaine Persons,’ Paris (1603) , 12mo. 
This work, elicited hy Parsons’s ■ Brief Apo- 
logy,’ was written by Ely shortly before his 
death and published by an anonymous editor, 
probably Dr. Christopher Bagshaw [q. v.] 
It was an important contribution to the 
archpriest controversy. A copy of the book, 
probably unique, is in the Grenville Library, 
British Museum. Ely wrote in English, with 
a view to publication, the lives of some of 
the martyrs in Elizabeth’s reign, as appears 
from a letter addressed by him fromPont-a- 
Mousson, 20 June or July 1587, to Father 
John Gibbons, S.J., rector of the college of 
Treves {Laiisd. MS. 96, art. 26, printed in 
Foley, iv. 483). 

[Dodd’s Church Hist. ii. 71 Douay Diaries, 
p. 421; Ely’s Brief Notes; Foley’s Records, ii. 
150, vi. pp. xii, 730, 737, 7-12; Fuller’s Church 
Hist. (Brewer), iv. 241, v. 340; Gillow’s Bibl. 
Diet. ; Bibl. Grenvilliaua, i. 224 ; Knox’s Letters 
and Memorial 8 of Cardinal Allen, p. 464 ; Morris’s 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, ii. 20, iii. 
109 ; Pits, De Anglise Scriptoribus, p. 803 ; Simp- 
son’s Campion, p. 120 ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. 
(Bliss), i. 739 ] T. C. 

ELY, NICHOLAS oe {d. 1280), chan- 
cellor and successively bishop of Worcester 
and Winchester, may have derived his name 
from the fact that about 1249 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Ely. He was also a few years 
later prebendary of St. Paul’s. There is, how- 
ever, a Nicholas of Ely mentioned as prior 
of the Cluniac monastery of Daventry in 
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Northamptonshire between 1231 and 1264 ; 
(Dtjgdale, Monasticon, v. 17G, from Heg. 
de DaTentr. in MS. Cotton Claudius D. xii. 
f. 172), Avhose name also occurs in a letter 
of Grosseteste to the legate Otho in 1240, 
and in whose behalf the bishop had made 
some petition to the legate. In the absence, 
however, of any express identification, it 
seems less difficult to assume that this Nicho- 
las of Ely was another person than to suppose 
that a Cluniac monk left his cloister to be- 
come a royal official. Nicholas of Ely must 
have been a friend of the baronial party, for ■ 
soon after the triumph of Leicester and Glou- 
cester at the Provisions of Oxford he was ele- 
vated to the custody of the great seal. One , 
account says that he became chancellor at the ' 
same time that Hugh Bigod became j usticiar, | 
i.e. in 1258 (Wxkes in Ann. Mon. iv. 120) ; : 
but there is no doubt that the royalist chan- 
cellor Wingham wms continued in office until 
18 Oct. 1260, on which date that function- 
ary, now become bishop of London, handed 
back the great seal to the king. The old 
seal was immediately broken, and a new 
seal delivered to Nicholas of Ely, who at 
once took the customary oaths and entered 
upon his duties (6hZ, IXot. Tat. p. 316) ; but 
in July 1261 Henry, having obtained, as was 
believed, papal authority to dispense him 
from his oath to the Provisions, dismissed 
Ely and restored the seal to Walter of Mer- 
ton (WxKES in A. M. iv. 129 ; Cod. Mot. Pat. 
p. 32 b). In 1262, ho^wever, he was made ; 
treasurer, on the death of John de Caux i 
{Ami. Bunst. in A. M. iii. 220) ; and in 1263 
the attempt at arbitration between the rival 
parties seems to have resulted in his reap- 
pointment as chancellor. On 1 Sept, he 
paid the king a fine of fifty marks to have 
the wardship of the heir and lands of Bald- 
win of Witsand (Pobbkts, Excerpta e Mot. 
Fmiu7n, ii. 403) : and on 18 Sept., when the 
king went abroad for a short time, the ^‘eat 
seal remained in his charge, on the condition 
that he only signed ordinary vu-its to which 
Hugh le Despenser, the justiciar, was the 
witness {Fcoderaj i. 433). The same thing 
happened two months later, on Henry’s de- 
parture for the arbitration at Amiens {Cal. 
Mot. Pat. 33 b). In the middle of July he 
received the seals again {ib. p. 34), but he did 
not retain them much longer. Before October 
his name appears again as treasurer {ib. p. 
34) ; and on 31 Oct. he witnessed a charter 
in that capacity (Madox, Hist. Exchequer, ii. 
319). It seems probable that he was of a 
moderate or peaceable temper, for, though 
the nominee of the barons, he was not in any 
way disgraced on the great triumph of the 
king’s party in 1265. Early in 1260 the 


df^ath of A\ alter of Cantelupe [f|. v.~ had left 
the see of M oreester vacant. Henrv, who 
had approved of Ely’s services, even when he 
was acting as baronial chancellor, made no 
opposition to his election to that bishopric. 
He was chosen on 9 May ; the election was 
confirmed on 19 June ; on 19 Sept, he was 
consecrated at Canterbury along with Wil- 
liam de Braose, bishop of Llandaft', by Arch- 
bishop Boniface, and a week later was so- 
lemnly enthroned in his cathedral. (These 
dates are from the Worcester Annals in A.M. 
iv. 456 ; W ykes, ib. iv. 190, makes his con- 
secration Gn octavis Pentecostes the Win- 
chester and M averley Annals both put it in 
September, as does the London Annals, in 
Stubbs, Chron. Ed. I and Ed. II, i. 75.) In 
August 1266 he was present at Kenilworth, 
and was one of the six elected by the king to 
arrange terms for the submission of the disin- 
herited barons {Ann. Wav. in A. M. ii. 371 ; 
Ann.Dunst. ib.in. 242). But early in 1268 the 
death of J ohn Gervais, bishop of Winchester, 
at the papal court put, according to the re- 
ceived doctrine, the next presentation to that 
see in the hands of Clement IV, who, setting 
aside the election of Prichard de la More by the 
chapter, translated Ely, to his great delight, to 
the rich and important vacancy. On 2 May 
the king accepted the papal nomination, anS 
on Whit-Simday, 27 N-ay, the bishop was en- 
throned with great state in his new cathe- 
dral {Ami. Wig. inM. M. ii. 130 ; WxESS, ib. 
iv. 214). In 1269 he consecrated John le 
Breton to the see of Hereford at Waverley 
{Ann. Wint. ib. ii. 107). In 1270 he wit- 
nessed the act by which Edward, the king’s 
son, consigned his children to the care of 
Ilichard of Cornwall before starting on cru- 
sade {Foidera, i. 484). In 1271 he made a 
visitation, first of his cathedral and then 
of his diocese IHW. ii.ll0). In 1272 
he was one of the magnates who wTOte to 
Edward to announce his father’s death and 
his own peaceful succession {Fmdera, i. 497). 
In May 1273 he joined "Walter, bishop of 
Exeter, in conferring the pallium on Arch- 
bishop Kilwardby, and immediately after the 
two bishops went to meet Edward I at Paris, 
on his return from the Holy Land {Ann. Win- 
ton. ii. 115). In November 1274 he magni- 
ficently entertained Kilwardby at Winches- 
ter and at Bittern {ib. ii. 118) ; and in the 
same year consecrated the sacred chrism at 
the Cistercian abbey of Waverley in Surrey, 
to which he was ever afterwards much at- 
tached. The monks record with pride that 
he afterwards ate with them in their refec- 
tory. In 1276 he entertained the king and 
queen at Winchester {Ann. Wig. iv. 469). 
In 1278 he was present when Alexander, 




kin^ of Scots, performed liomage to the king | 
at 'Westminster { Pari. JJ nts, i. 7). In the 
same year he dedicated the new church of the 
monks of Waverley, granting indulgences to 
all present and entertaining the whole as- 
sembly at his own cost (A7in. TVa i\ ii. 390). In 
1279 he assisted at the consecration of John 
of Darlington, archbishop of Dablin, and at- 
tended and sent presents of game to Peck- 
ham’s enthronement {Peff. PjJisf. J. Peck- j 
ham, sxix. xxx.) During nearly the whole 
of his episcopal rule at AVinchester he was 
engaged in an obstinate quarrel with his 
chapter. One of his first acts was, at the in- 
stance of the legate Ottobon, to restore as 
prior a certain A^alentine. In 1274 Andrew, 
the rival prior, endeavoured, at the head of 
an armed force, to restore himself to his 
old position. The bishop excommunicated 
the oiienders and placed the town under an 
interdict. A full inquiry by royal justices, 
before a jury, led to the imprisonment of the 
culprits; but so strong was the feeling among 
the monks in favour of Andrew, that the 
new prior, A'alentine, found his position un- 
tenable, and resigned in 1276. In great 
indignation Ely seized the prior’s manors ; 
but the mediation of royal commissioners 
resulted in A^alentine’s restoration for a time, 
with two episcopal nominees among the 
obedientaries of the house. But before long, 

‘ to show his power,’ Ely deposed Valentine 
altogether, and appointed a hiorman, John 
of Dureville, in his stead. The disgusted 
monks sought the protection of the Homan 
curia; but in 1278 the mediation of the 
abbots of Heading and Cxlastonbury patched 
up a peace between Ely and his chapter. 
The bishop ‘ put away all rancour ’ and gave 
the kiss of peace to all the monks, except 
those stin negotiating in the papal court 
against him. A little later troubles were re- 
newed, and the king thought it worth while , 
to take the priory in his own hands ; though I 
at Christmas, when he held his court at AViii- I 
Chester, he resigned its custody to the bishop. 
Ely then made a clean sweep of the house, 
made Adam of Fareham the prior, and ap- 
pointed his partisans as obedientiaries. Tins 
secured his triumph for the rest of his life ; 
but years after his death the after-swell 
of the storm had not subsided {Peg. Epist. 
Peckham, iii. 806, 837). But on 12 Feb. 
1280 Ely died- His body was inteiued in 
the church of Waverley Abbey, to which 
he had so long been a friend ; but his heart 
was deposited in his own cathedral. In his 
will he left considerable legacies to Wor- 
cester Cathedral {Ann. Wig. iv. 480). He 
had promised to assist in building the Fran- 
ciscan church at Southampton, and Peck- 


ham compelled his executors to respect his 
wishes {Peg. Epist. Peckham, i. 255). Ely 
is described by AA'ykes {A. JL iv. 180) as a 
man of knowledge and prudence, remarkable 
both for elegance of character and Hterarv 
proficiency. He is said to have been a bene- 
factor of the university of Cambridge. 

[Aimales Monastic!, ed. Luard, in Hohs Ser., 
and especially the Annals of Winchester, Wa- 
verley, Worcester, and Wykes, in the second 
and fourth volumes; Calendarium Eotuloruni 
Patentium ; Eymer’s Eoedera, vol. i., Eecord 
edition ; Stubbs’s Chronicles of Ed-vrard I and 
Edward II, Eolls Series ; Martin’s Eegistniin 
Epistolarum Johannis Peckham, Eolls Series ; 
Le Nere's Fasti Eccles. Angl. ed. Hardy, i. 350, ii. 
417, hi. 10, 52; Grodwin, De Prsesulibus ; Foss's 
Judges of England, ii. 315-16.] T. F. T. 

ELY, VHLLIAM (d. 1609), catholic di- 
vine, brother of Dr. Humphrey Ely [q. v.], 
was born in Herefordshire, and educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford. He graduated 
B.A. in 1546, and M.A. in 1549 (Boase, 
Register of the Univ. of Oaford, p. 212). In 
j 1552 he was ap]pointed one of the clerks of 
I the market. AVnen Craiimer was brought to 
the stake to be burnt at Oxford, be took leave 
of some of his friends standing by, and seeing 
, Ely among them went to shake him by the 
hand, but the latter, drawdng back, said it 
was not lawful to salute heretics, especially 
one wdio falsely returned to the opinions he 
had forsworn (Foxe, Acts and Momnnents, 
ed. Townsend, viii. 89). Ely entered into 
holy orders, supplicated for the degree of 
B.D. 21 June 1557, andhad a preaching license 
under the seal of the university 25 Nov. 1558. 
He was always a catholic at heart, though he 
conformed for a while ^ in hopes that thhigs 
would take another turn.’ In 1559 he was 
appointed the second president of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, by Sir Thomas Pope, its 
founder, but about 1563 he was removed from 
that office on account of his refusal to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the queen over the 
I church of England. Thereupon he retired to 
the continent, and on his return became a 
laborious missioner in his own county of Here- 
ford. At length being apprehended he was 
committed to Hereford gaol, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. In a report sent to 
the privy council in 1605 the high sheriff of 
Herefordshire says : ‘ Mr. Eli e, a prisoner there 
[at Hereford], is a setter forward of their [the 
■’esuits’] desperate designs with all his might, 
having such liberty as that he rideth up and 
down the country as he listes.’ He died in 
the prison at a gi’eat age in 1609, 'being then 
accounted by those of his persuasion a most 
holy confessor.’ Dodd says that ' his years and 
I strictness of his morals made him both fear’d 
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and respected, not only by those of his own 
persuasion, but by most others: who never 
durst utter anything unbecoming a Christian 
in his presence’ (^ChicrcJi Hist. ii. 71). 

[Wood’s Athen 0 B Oxon. (Bliss), i. 739, Fasti, 
i. 153 ; Fuller’s Church Hist. (Brewer), iv. 241 ; 
Gillow’s Bibl. Diet.; Foleys Kecords, iv. 370, 
453 j Strype’s Cranmer, p. 389, folio; Wood’s 
Anuals (Gutch), pp. 126, 143 ; Wood’s Colleges 
and Halls (Gutch), pp. 538, 543.] T. C. 

ELYOT, SiE PJCHARD (1450 P-1522), 
judge, was son of Simon Elyot, and gTandson 
of IMichell Elyot. The family was closely 
associated with Colter, near Yeovil, Somer- 
setshire. His mother was Joan, daughter of 
John Bryce, alias Basset. He was practis- 
insT as an advocate in 1492 : from 1498 to 
July 1511 he occupied, as receiver for the 
crown, the manor of Wansb or ough, Wiltshire, 
the forfeited estate of Francis, lord Lovell, 
attainted in 1485. He was commissioner for 
the collection of an aid in "Wiltshire in 1503, 
and in Michaelmas of that year became a ser- 
jeant-at-law, and soon afterwards attorney- 
general to the queen. Before this time he 
married his first wife, Alice Fynderne, niece 
of Sir Thomas Eyndeiiie, who was executed 
in 1460, and granddaughter of Sir "William 
F 3 niderne of Childrey, Berkshire (d. 1440). 
He acted as judge of assize on the western cir- 
cuit from the opening years of the century; 
was in the commission of the peace for Corn- 
wall in 1509 ; was appointed judge of the com- 
mon pleas, 26 April 1513, and was knighted 
before 1517. He was summoned to the first 
three parliaments of Henry Will’s reign ; 
helped to arbitrate with "Wolsey and others 
in a land suit between the corporation of 
Norwich and the convent of Christchurch, 
andtook part in the preliminary investigation 
into the charges against Edward Stafford, 
duke of Buckingham, in 1521. Elyot died 
after February 1522. His will, proved 
26 May following, directs his body to be 
buried in Salisbury Cathedral, near which he 
owned property, but it is not known if this 
direction was carried out. By his first wife 
Elyot had two children, the famous Sir 
Thomas Elyot [q. v.], and Marjory, wife of 
Hobert, son of Sir G-eorge Puttenham of 
Sherfield, near Basingstoke. About 1512 
Elyot married his second wife, Elizabeth, 
widow of Pochard F etiplace, and daughter and 
heiress of "William Besilles, through whom he 
acquired property in Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire. His wdll contains many small be- 
quests to religious foundations throughout 
England. 

[Hr. H. H. S. Crofts’s full memoir of Sir 
Thomas Elyot prefixed to his edition of the 


Governour (1883), gives all accessible informp-- 
tion respecting Sir Eichard. His will is printed 
by Mr. Crofts, i. 309-16.] 8. L. L. 

ELYOT, SiE THOMAS (1490 P-1546 p 
diplomatist and author, only son of Sir 
Hichard Elyot [q. v.], by his first wife, Alice 
Fynderne, was born before 1490. He wa.s 
doubtless a native of Wiltshire, where his 
father held estates at Wansborough, Chalk, 
and Winterslow. According to his own 
account (Diet, pref.) he was educated at 
home, but his knowledge of Latin and 
Greek clearly dated from an early age. The 
tradition that he was a graduate either of 
St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, or Jesus College, 
Cambridge, is unsupported by documentary 
evidence. A Thomas Eliett, or Eyllyott, of 
St. Mary’s Hall, was admitted B.A. in June 
1518, and B.C.L. 20 Aug. 1*523 (Oxf. Unh\ 
Reg. Oxf. Hist. Soc. i. 104, 131), Thomas 
Baker claims Elyot for Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and says that he proceeded M. A. there 
in 1506-7. But the name is not an uncom- 
mon one, and the dates of all these degrees 
fail to harmonise with better ascertained 
facts in Elyot’s career. Before he was twenty 
he read with ‘ a worshipful physician ’ (pro- 
bably Liiiacre) the works of Galen and other 
medical writers (Castel of Selth, pref.) In 
1509 he accompanied his father on a visit to 
Ivy Church, where a gigantic skeleton had 
been imeartbed (Lelaxd, Collect, iv. 141). 
In 1511 he became clerk of assize on the 
■western circuit, where his father was judge.^ 
The deaths of his father in 1522 and of 
Thomas Fynderne, a young cousin on his 
mother’s side, in 1523, put him in possession 
of much landed property, including the es- 
tates of Combe (now Long Combe), near 
Woodstock, and the manors of Calton Parva 
and "West CoBule, Cambridgeshire. Elyot 
made Combe his chief residence, and was in 
the commission of the Deace for Oxfordshire 
in July 1522. Before "523 he attracted the 
notice of Cardinal Wolsey, who, ^unsolicited, 
gave him in that year the post of clerk of the 
privy council, hut his patron neglected to 
jorovide for the payment of any salary . In 
November 1527 Elyot was sheriff of Oxford- 
shire and Berkshire, and in that capaci^ 
wrote to Thomas Cromwell (25 March 1527- 
1528) on some business which concerned the 
cardinal. This letter, in which Elyot sug- 
gests that Cromwell should visit him at 
Combe, is the first sign of an intimacy which 
increased rapidly in the foHo'^^g years. Li 
1628 he resigned the clerkship of assize, and 
in June 1530 was deprived of the clerk- 
ship of the council. He ‘^was discharged, 
he writes, ‘ without any recompense, 
warded only with the order of knighthood, 
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lionourable and onerous, liaying mucli less to 
live on than before/ He became imme- 
diately afterwards a commissioner to in- 
quire into the possessions acquired in Cam- 
bridgeshire ])v bis fallen patron, W olsev, since 
1523. 

In 1531 Elyot came before the world as 
an author. He then published his ‘ Boke 
called the Grovernonr,’ with a dedication to 
Henry THI. The work, a treatise on the 
education of statesmen, immediately acquired 
popularity at court, and it was doubtless to 
the increase of reputation which it brought 
that Elyot’s appointment as ambassador to 
the court of Charles Y was due. On 4 Sept. 
1531, Chappuys, the imperial ambassador in 
England, described Elyot as ^ a gentleman 
of 700 or 800 ducats of rent, formerly in the 
cardinal’s service, now in that of the lady 
(Anne Boleyn) who has promoted him to this 
charge.^ His instructions, dated 7 Oct. 1531, 
chiefly deal with the necessity of obtaining 
the emperor’s assent to Henry VIH’s divorce 
from Catherine of Arragon. He was also 
privately directed to assist Stephen Vaughan, 
the English agent at Antwerp, in his search 
for William Tyndale, who was in that city. 
Elyot remained abroad for a few months only, 
and his diplomatic efforts came to little. He 
complained bitterly that his letters home 
were unanswered, and that he received the 
inadequate allowance of twenty shillings a 
day when he was forced to spend at least 
forty shillings. On 5 June 1532 Chappuys 
saw Elyot in Loudon, and reported to the 
imperial court that he was courting him as 
much as possible ‘ for the better success of 
the queen’s cause.’ There can be no doubt 
that Elyot’s sympathies were at the time 
with Catherine, and that he strongly urged 
the English ministers to keep on peaceful 
terms wdth Charles V. 

According to Burnet and Strj^e, Elyot was 
engaged on diplomatic business in Home in 
September lofe, but this is proved to be an 
error (Ckofts, xci-xciii.) On 18 Nov. 1532, 
and again on 8 Dec., Elyot made fruitless 
appeals to Cromwell to procure his release 
from the office of sheriff of Cambridgeshire, 
to which he had been appointed for a second 
tune. Both in 1533 and 1534 Elyot was 
busy at literary work, and he announced his 
intention in the latter year of devoting him- 
self to it exclusively. But in 1535 he again 
became ambassador to Charles V. In all 
probability he left England in May, and 
joined the emperor at Barcelona, whence he 
proceeded with him on the expedition to 
Tunis. He seems to have been in the em- 
peror’s suite at Naples at the end of the year, 
and there learned from the emperor himself 


the news of the execution of his friend Sir 
Thomas More, which took place on 6 Jnlv 
1535 (WILLIX3I Ropee, Life of Sir T. More) 
Elyot was home at Combe in 1536. A pro- 
clamation was then issued demandino* the 
surrender^ of all papist publications, and of 
one of Fisher’s sermons. Elyot wrote to 
Cromwell acknowledging that he had a large 
library, and that he had purchased a copv of 
the prohibited sermon, hut he did not know 
where it was, and he denied that his books 
were of the character denounced in the pro- 
clamation. In a second letter to Cromwell 
of about the same date (July 1536), Elyot 
while complaining that his religion was need- 
lessly suspected, admitted that ' the amity 
between me and Sir Thomas More’ was 
^ usque ad aras,’ but be insisted that be had 
accepted the reformed doctrine. He entreats 
that adequate payment should be made him 
in consideration of his diplomatic and other 
official services, for wffiicn he had received 
no reward. In 1536 and 1537 he began 
bis Latin-Englisb dictionary ; Henry VIII 
lent him books and encouraged him to perse- 
vere when doubts of bis capacity made him 
anxious to relinquish it. It was issued in 
1538. In 1540 Elyot took part in the re- 
ception of Anne of Cleves at Blackheath, and 
on 14 May of the same year bought of Crom- 
well the manors of Carleton and V’illing- 
ham, Cambridgeshire. Cromwell was at- 
tainted before the purchase was complete, 
and the property reverted to the crown, but 
it was re-granted to Elyot 4 Aug. He was 
M.P. for Cambridge in 1542 (Willis, Not. 
Pari. i. 190), and sheriff of Cambridgeshire 
and Huntingdonshire November 1544. He 
died 20 March 1546, and was buried in Carle- 
ton church. A monument was erected to 
his memory, but it is now destroyed. Elyot left 
no will and no children. His heir was Ri- 
chard Puttenham, elder son of his sister Mar- 
jory. A portrait by Holbein in the Wind- 
sor collection was engraved by Bartolozzi. 

Elyot married, after 1522, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of John Abarrow, of North Charford, 
Hampshire. A portrait of her by Holbein 
is now at Windsor Castle. After Elyot’s 
death she married Sir James Dwyer. She 
was buried at Great Staughton, Hunting- 
donshire, 26 Aug. 1560. 

Elyot’s literary work, although it exhibits 
no striking originality, illustrates the wide 
culture and erudition of Henry VIII’s court. 
Political philosophy and the theory of educa- 
tion chiely interested him. His views were 
hopowed from the foreign writers of the Re- 
naissance. Erasmus’s influence is plainly dis- 
cernible. Pico della Mirandola, Francesco 
Patrizi the elder, and other less-known 
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Italian antliors were familiar to Hm. His 
intimate friends included Sir Thomas More 
and Roger Ascham. As a Greek scholar who 
■first translated part of Isocrates into Eng- 
lish, and as an early student of both Greek 
and Latin patristic literature, he well de- 
serves to be remembered. That he should 
have written all his books in his native lan- 
guage gives him a high place among the 
pioneers of English prose literature. His 
style is clear, although its literary flavour is 
thin. His fame as a translator lived through 
Elizabeth’s reign. Kashe the satirist writes 
that ‘ Sir Thomas Elyot’s elegance in transla- 
tion did sever itself from all equals.’ 

All Elyot’sbooks issued in his lifetime were 
published in London by Thomas Berthelet. 
They are as follows; 1. ^The Boke named 
the Gouernour, deuised by Sir Thomas Elyot, 
knight,’ 1531, 1534, 1537, 1546, 1557, 1565, 
and 1580, dedicated to Henry VHI. The 
twofold object of the work was ^ to instruct 
men in such virtues as shall be expedient for 
them, which shall have authority in a weal 
•public, and to educate those youths that 
hereafter may be deemed worthy to be go- 
vernors.’ Much is borrowed from Patrizi’s 
^De Regno Sz Regis Institutions’ (Paris, 
1518), from Erasmus’s ‘ Institutio Principis 
Ohristiani,’ and Pontano’s ^l)e Principe.’ 
The latest edition, a reprint of the 1531 issue, 
was carefully edited by Mr. H. H. S. Crofts 
in 1883. 3. ‘ Pasquil the Playne,’ 1533 and 
1540, a prose dialogue between Pasquil, 
Gnatho, and Harpocrates on the advantages 
of loquacity and silence. Gnatho advocates 
the former, Harpocrates the latter, and Pas- 
quil, who takes a neutral side, indulges in 
some severe satire. The work, which opens 
with a quotation from ^Eschylus, may have 
been suggested by the ‘ Dialogus Marphorii 
et Pasquilli,’ issued at Rome about 1552, a 
copy of which Bonner sent as a gift to Crom- 
well 24 Dec. 1532. No copy of either the 
first or second edition is in the British Mu- 
seum (CoLLiEB, Bihliog. Cat. i. 254 : Ams, 
Typ. Antiq. hi. 307). 3. ^ Of the Knowledge 
waich maketh a Wise Man,’ 1533 and 1534, 
a m'ose dialogue, on philosophical topics, be- 
tween Plato and Aristippus, suggested by 
a perusal of Diogenes Laertius’s account of 
Plato. A letter to Honor, second wife of 
Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, is printed 
at the close of the volume. 4. ^A Swete 
and devoute Sermon of Holy Saynt Ciprian 
of the Mortalitie of Man ; ’ ‘ The Rules of 
a Christian Lyfe, made by Pic us, Erie of 
Mirandula,’ 1534, two tracts, dedicated to 
Susan, wife of John Kyngstone, a daughter 
of the Richard Fetiplace whose widow -was 
the second wife of Elyot’s father. Cyprian’s 


serrnon was doubtless translated from Eras- 
mus’s edition (Basle, 1520 ). 5. ^ The Doc- 
trine of Princes, made by the noble oratour 
Docrates,^ and translated out of Greke in to 
Englishe, London, 1534, a translation of the 
Oration to Nicocles. 6. 'The Caste! of 
Helth,’ London, JL534, 1539, 1541, 1561, 
1580 1595.^ No copy of the first edition^ 

assigned to 1534 and stated to have been 
dedicated to Cromwell, is now known. A 
letter to Cromwell in Harl. MS. 6989, No. 2*1 , 
"y rn.t 0 n.ded as a dedicat orv epistle, 
and cpnot be dated later than lo34. The 
hook is a medical treatise of prescriptions for 
various ailments, and Elyot gives an account 
of the disorders from w'hich he himself suf- 
fered. The fact that it was written in Eng- 
lish by one who was not a doctor roused 
much "wrath on the part of the medical pro- 
fession. Elyot rephed to his medical critics 
in a preface to the edition of 1541. The 
treatise was very popular till the close of the 
century. 7. ^ The Bankette of Science,’ Lon- 
don, 1539, 1542, 1545, 1557, a collection of 
moral sayings chiefly from the fathers. 8. 'The 
Dictionary of Syr T. Eliot, knyght,’ London, 
fol, 1538 and 1545, Latm-English. The copy 
presented by Elyot to Cromwell is at the 
.British Museum, and -with it there is a long 
Latin letter by Elyot to Crom-^v^ell An edi- 
tion revised by Thomas Cooper (1517 .^-1594 ) 
[q. V.] appeared with the title ' Bibhotheca 
Ehot^’ inl550,1552,andl559. 9. ' The Edu- 
cation or Bringinge up of Children, translated 
out of Plutarclie,’ London, n.d. 4to. This book 
is mentioned in the ' Image of Governance ’ 
(1540), and is therefore earlier than 1540. 
The ' British Museum Catalogue ’ dates it 
cnnjecturally in 1535. 10. ' The Defence of 
Good Women,’ London, 1545, a dialogue be- 
tween CaninniSjCandidus, and QneenZenobia. 
11. ' The Image of Governance, compiled of 
the actes and sentences notable of the moste 
noble Emperour Alexander Severus, late 
translated out of Greke into Englyshe/ Lon- 
don, 1540, 1544, 1549, and (by William Seres) 
1556 ; compiled from notes made in 1529 and 
1530, while writing the ' Govemour.’ These 
notes were partly translated, according to 
Elyot, from a Greek manuscript by Eucolpius, 
the Emperor Alexander Severus’s secretary. 
This manuscript had been lent to Elyot by a 
gentleman of Naples named Pudericus or 
Poderico. To the translation Elvot added 
extracts from other authors, both Latin and 
Greek, dealing with the duties of rulers. 
The subject resembles that of Guevara’s 
' Libro Aureo,’ translated by Lord Berners 
[see Bouechiee, Johb', second Baeo^t Bek- 
]OEs] in 1533. William W otton [q. v.] en- 
deavoured to convict Elyot of plagiarism 
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from Guevara and otlier vrriters, and as- 
serted tliat the statement that it had "been 
translated from a Greek manuscript by Eu- 
colpius vras false. Dr. Humphrey Hody 
denied vith equal vigour that Elyot could 
have had any direct acquaintance Tvith Eu- 
colpius’s 'citings (^Treatise 07i Sejptuagmt). 
A careful perusal of Elyot’s preface and text 
acquits Elyot of W otton’s and Hody’s charges. 
Elvot’s preface contains a list of his previous 
works. 12. Howe one may take profyte of 
his enmyes, translated out of Plutarche,’ 
London, n.d. Since no mention is made of 
this work in ‘ The Image,' it is probably to be 
dated after 1540, although the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue suggests the date 1535. To 
fill up some blank pages at the end Elyot 
added * The Maner to chose and cheryshe a 
friende,’ a collection of ^ sayings ’ from clas- 
sical authors. Berthelet reprinted the two 
pieces with the ‘ Table of Cebes,’ a transla- 
tion by Sir Erancis Poyntz. 13. ‘ A Preser- 
vative agaynste Beth,’ London, 1545, dedi- 
cated to Sir Edvrard North, a collection of 
passages from Scriptime and the fathers. 

Ascham writes in his ‘ Toxophilus ’ (1545) 
that Elyot told him ‘ he had a worcke in hand 
which he nameth Be rebus memorabilibus 
Anglice.” ’ This book, if completed, was, so far 
as our present information goes, never pub- 
lished. A manuscript belonging to G. F.Wil- 
braham, esq., of DelamereHouse, Chester, gives 
an account of ‘ commendable deedes’ concern- 
ing Chester, and among the authors whom the 
writer says he has consulted is ‘ Sir Thomas 
Eliot, his chronicle of the description of 
Brettaine.’ It is quite possible that Hollins- 
hed or Harrison may have had access to such 
a manuscript. Eight lines, translated into 
English from Horace’s ^ Ars Poetica,’ are at- 
tributed to Elyot by T^ulliam Webbe in his 
^ Biscoiirse of English Poetry.’ 


[Mr. H. H. S. Crofts collects all the informa- 
tion in his long introduction to his valuable edh 
tion of the Governour (1883). He prints Elyot’s 
letters to Cromwell there, and an interesting 
despatch addressed to the Bake of Norfolk while 
on his first embassy. See also Cooper’s Athense 
Cantabr. i. 89 ; Letters andPapers of Henry VHI, 
ed. Brewer and Gairdner; Brit.Mus. Cat.; Wood's 
Athense Oxorr. ed. Bliss, i. 150 ; Puller’s Worthies; 
Strjpe’s Memorials.] S. L. L. 


ELYS, EBMUNB (/. 1707), divine and 
poet, was horn at Haccombe, Devonshire, in 
or about 1634, being the son of Edmund 
Elys, rector of East Allington in the same 
county, by his wife Ursula, daughter of John 
Carew of Haccombe. After receiving some 
breliminary instruction from William Hay- 
Exeter, he entered Balliol College, 
^^rd, as a commoner in Lent term 1651, 


Elys 

wasyidmitt ed probationer fellow of that house 
29 Nov. 1655, having taken his B.A. degree 
on 16 Oct. previously, and proceeded M.A. 
11 J une 1658. _ He resigned his fellowsliip 
l_Nov. 1659, in which year he succeeded 
his father in the rectory of East Allington. 
Waiting in 1707 he refers to his father’s death 
as haying involved him Gn a labyrinth of 
afflictions ; some of them lie hard upon me 
to this day.’ During 1659 he adds : ‘ I was 
made a prisoner toMajorBlackmore in Exeter 
upon suspicion (of what I was not falsly sus- 
pected) that I was a close enemy to the Com- 
mon "Wealth of England, and that I desir’d 
the prosperity of a design to destroy it by an 
insurrection, &c.’ In 1666 other ^ prodigious 
afflictions fell on me ’ ( The Quiet Soul, 2nd 
ed.) His living wms under sequestration in 
1677, and he found himself ^ forced to abs- 
cond about London.’ In 1680 he vras con- 
fined in the Hing’s Bench and other prisons. 
On the accession of "William III, Elys, for 
refusing to take the oaths, wms deprived of 
his rectory. He retired to Totnes, where he 
was living in 1707, aged 72, a martyr to 
asthma (z7;.) Elys was learned and well- 
meaning, but his fantastic mode of living and 
writing drew down on him the ridicule of 
those whom he wished to convince. Although 
he does not appear ever to have joined the 
society, he was a warm friend of the quakers, 
whose principles he defended in numerous 
leaflets. A list of these pieces, which were 
mostly printed at quaker presses, will be 
found in Joseph Smith’s ^ List of Friends’' 
Books,’ i. 572-5. His poems present a series 
of tiresome conceits strung together in exe- 
crable rhythm. He is author of: 1. ^Bia 
Poemata : Poetick Eeet standing upon Holy 
Ground ; or, Verses on certain Texts of Scrip- 
ture. "W^ith Epigrams, &c. By E. E.,’ 8vo, 
London, 1055. 2. ^ An Alphabet of Elegiack 
Groans upon the truly lamented Death of 
that Hare Exemplar of Youthful Piety, John 
Portesciie, of the Inner Temple, Esquire. By 
E. E.,’4to, London, 1 656. 3. ^ Divine Poems. 
With a short description of Cliristian Magna- 
nimity. ByE.E.,’ 8vo, Oxford, 1658. 4. ^Slis- 
cellanea : sive Meditationes, Orationes,’ &c., 
8vo, [? Oxford] 1658 ; another edition, en- 
larged, 4to, Oxford, 1662. 6. ‘The Quiet 
Soul ; or, The Peace and Tranquillity of a 
Christian’s Estate. Set forth in two Sermons 
[on Matt. xi. 29],’ Oxford, 1659 ; 2nd edition, 
Exeter, 1707, 4to. 6. ‘An Exclamation to 
all those that love the Lord Jesns in sincerity, 
against an Apology written by an ingenious 
person [Thomas Sprat] for Mr. Cowley’s las- 
civious and prophane verses. By a dutiful 
son of the Church of England,’ 4to, London, 
1670. 7. ‘ Omnes qui audiunt Evangelium, 
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idqiie verum agnoscunt, sunt gratiae et salutis 
capaces. Thesis in Academia Oxoniensi ex- 
plicata 166:2 : cui accesserunt animadversiones 
in aliqua Jansenii atque etiam Calvini dog- 
mata yeritati proedictae ad versa/ 8vo, London, 
1677. 8. ^ A Vindication of the Doctrine con- 
cerning the Light ^dthin, against the Objec- 
tions of George Keith in his Book entituled 
The Deism of W. Penn and his Brethren ex- 
pos d,” ’ 4to, London, 1699. Other tracts in 
answer to Keith. 9. ‘Socinianismiispuriispn- 
tns Antichristianismus : sen omnimodte So- 
cinianismiiniquitatis demonstratio,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1701. 10. ^Animadversiones in aliqua 
Philippi Limburgii Dogmata,^ 8vo, London, 
1702. 11. h'^nimadversiones in aliqua 0. Jan- 
senii, Guilielmi Twissi, Kichardi Baxteri, et 
Gerardi de Vries, Dogmata, quae Doctrinae 
Evangelicae de Benevolentia Divina Homini- 
bus per Christum exhibita advertantur,’ 8vo, 
London, 1706. Elys republished ^ The Opinion 
of Mr. Perkins and Mr. Bolton and others con- 
cerning the Sport of Cock-fighting,’ 4to, Ox- 
ford, 1660, in order to show that such sport ^ is 
not a recreation meet for Christians, though so 
commonly used by those wdio own that name ’ 
(printed also in ^ Harleian Miscellany,’ yol. vi. 
eds. 1744, 1808). He also edited in 1694 
Hetters on Several Subjects’ by Dr. Henry 
More, of whose "writings he was an enthusi- 
astic admirer and with whom he frequently 
eon’esponded. 

His portrait, at the age of twenty-eight, 
was engraved by Eaithorne, 1662. 

[Wood’s AtheuEe Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 470-5 ; 
Wood’s Pasti Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 186, 214 ; Gran- 
ger’s Biog. Hist, of England, 2nd ed. hi. 298 ; 
Evans’s Cat. of Engravecl Portraits, i. 112.] 

G. Gr. 

EMEKSpK, WILLIAM (1701-1782), 
mathematician, the son of Dudley Emerson, 
a schoolmaster, was born at Hurworth, Dur- 
ham, on 14 May 17 01 . lie was fii’st educated 
by his father and a curate who boarded in 
the house, and was afterwards sent to school 
at Kew'castle, and then at York. Keturning 
to Hurworth, he took pupils, but possessing 
no gift of teaching, and his temper being 
warm, he soon lost them, and determined to 
live on the income of 707 or 807 left him by 
his father. Though by no means studious as 
a boy, he now devoted himself entirely to 
the study of mathematics, but not till 1749 
did he publish his treatise on ‘ Fluxions,’ the 
first of a series of books, a list of which will 
be found below. In 17& he walked to Lon- 
don to arrange with Nourse, the publisher, 
for a regular course of mathematical manuals 
for young students, and the publication of 
these followed in rapid succession. They 


were fairlysuccessful, for Emerson, thous’h he 
possessed no originating power, had a com- 
prehensive grasp of all existing knowledge 
in all branches of his subject ; but they were 
toimd too advanced for their alleged pur- 
pose, the explanations and demonstrations 
oemg lar too concise to be readily under- 
stood by the yonng. VTiile staying in Lon- 
don, Emerson resided with a watchmaker 
that he might learn his trade, in which, in 
common with all branches of practical me- 
chanics, he took a keen interest. He was 
accustomed to make for himself all instru- 
ments required for the illustration of Ms stu- 
dies, and_he_ constructed for his wife an ela- 
borate spinning-wheel, a drawing of which is 
inserted in Ms 'Mechanics’ (fig. 191). His 
knowledge extended to the theory of music, 
and though he was but a poor performer, his 
services were much in request for the tuning 
of harpsichords, as also for the cleaning of 
clocks. His favourite amusement was fish- 
ing, and he would frequently stand up to his 
midHe in water for bonrs^ together. The 
studied eccentricity of Ms dress produced a 
belief that he dealt in magic, and he professed, 
to be much annoyed at the frequency with 
which his adyice was sought for the discoyery 
of secrets. His manner and address were ex- 
tremely uncouth, and though he could talk 
well on almost any subject, he was very posi- 
tiye and impatient of contradiction. He de- 
clined to become a member of the Ptoyal So- 
ciety, because, as he said, 'it was a d — d hard 
thing that a man should burn so many far- 
tMng candles as he had done, and then haye 
to pay so much a year for the honour of 
r.H.S. after his name.’ Towards the end of 
his life he suffered much horn stone, of which 
he eyentually died on 20 May 1782. He had 
married in 1732 or 1733 a niece of Dr. John- 
son, at that time rector of Hurworth, but 
had no cMldren. In addition to his books, 
Emerson was a frequent contributor to the 
'Ladies’ Diary,’ the 'Palladium,’ the 'Mis- 
cellanea Cui’iosa Mathematica,’ and other pe- 
riodicals, in wMch he wrote oyer yarious sig- 
natures, among them being 'Merones,’ 'Kichol 
Dixon,’ and ' Philofluentimechanalgegeomas- 
trolongo.’ He also carried on a long contro- 
versy in the ' Gentleman’s Magazine ’ with 
an anonymous correspondent, who attacked 
his views on astronomy (Gent Mag, xli. 113, 
349, 398, 490, 538, xlii. 74). Dr. Morgan 
(Arithmetical Books, p. 78) remarks that 
Emerson was as much overrated as Thomas 
Simpson was undeixated. The following is 
a list of Emerson’s •publications: 1. 'Fluxions/ 
1749, 3rd edit., en'.arged, 1768. 2. ' The Pro- 
jection of the Sphere,’ 17 49. 3. ' Elements of 
Trigonometry,’ 1749, 2nd edit., 1764. 4. 'Prin- 
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ciples of Meclianicts/ 1758, 5thjdit., 182o. 
5.* The Doc trine of Proportions/ i / 63. 6. ^ Ele- 
ments of Geometry/ 1763, new edit., 1794. 

7. ^ The Method of Increineiits/ 17 63. 8. ‘ Cy- 
clomathesis/ 1763, 5nd edit., 1 / / 0. 9. ‘ Trea- 
tise on Algebra/ 1764. 10. ^ Navigation/ 

1764. 11. ‘ The Arithmetic of Iniinite^/ 

1767. Id. ^ Elements ofConic Sections/ 1767. 
13. ^Elements of Optics/ 1768. 14. ‘Per- 
spective/ 1768. 15. ‘ The Laws of Centri- 

petal and Centrifugal Eorce,’ 1769. 16. ‘^he 
Art of Surveying or Measuring Land/ 1770. 
17. ‘ Calculation, Libration, and Mensuration,’ 
1770. 18. ‘Chronology/ 1770. 19. ‘Dialling/ 
1770. 20. ‘ The Doctrine of Combinations, 
Permutations, and Composition of Quanti- 
ties/ 1770. 21 . ‘ The Mathematical Principles 
of Geography,’ 1770. 22. ‘ A short Comment 
on Sir I. Newlon’s “ Principia,” ’1770. 23. ‘ A 
System of Astronomy/ 1770. 24. ‘ Miscel- 

lanies/ 1776. 25. ‘ Tracts, with a Memoir of 
the Author by W.Bowe/ 1794. 

[W. Bowe’s Some Account of the Life of W. 
Emerson, Bond. 1793 ; Hutton’s Phil, and Math. 
Diet. i. 471 ; Gent. Mag. Ixiii. 610 ; Brit. Mus. 
and Bodleian Catalogues.] A. Y. 

EMEEY, EDWARD {d. 1850 ?), nu- 
mismatist, under whose direction the noto- ' 
rious imitations of coins known as ‘ Emery’s 
forgeries’ were produced, was a coin-coUector 
and coin-dealer living in London. He is said 
to have belonged to ‘ a respectable family,’ 
and to have been well off. He engaged an 
engraver at considerable expense to manu- 
facture dies of rare English and Irish coins, 
and some of the specimens struck off from 
these dies sold for targe sums. The forgeries 
were in the market during the summer of 
1842, but they were exposed in the ‘Times’ 
and in the ‘ Numismatic Chronicle.’ Before 
the end of that year Emery (or his engraver) 
was obliged to surrender the dies, which were 
then cut through the centre and thus ren- 
dered useless. Emery’s forgeries are : penny 
of Edward VI, with portrait ; shillings of 
Edward VI with false countermarks of port- 
cullis and greyhound ; jeton or coin of Lady 
Jane Grey as queen of England ; half-crown 
and shilling of Philip and Mary ; gold ‘ rial ’ 
of Mary I j groats and half-groats of Mary I 
(English and Irish), and probably others. 
The forgeries are clever, though the lettering 
is not successful. After 1842 Emery is be- 
lieved to have left London in debt, and to 
have died at Hastings about 1850. 

[Hawkins’s Medallic Illustrations of Brit. Hist., 
ed. Franks and Grueber, i. 63, 64, ii. 725, from 
information supplied hy the late W. Webster, 
the London coin-dealer; Numismatic Chron. (old 
«er.), V. 159, 160, 202, 203, where the Times of 


19 July 1842 is quoted; Emery’s forgeries in 
Brit. Mus.] 

EMERY, JOHN (1777-1822), actor, was 
born at Sunderland 22 Sept. 1777, and ob- 
tained a rudimentary education at Eccles- 
field in the West Riding of Yorkshire. His 
father, Mackle Emery {d. 18 May 1825), was a 
country actor, and his mother, as Mrs. Emery, 
sen., appeared 6 July 1802 at the Haymarket 
as Dame Ashfield in Morton’s ‘ Speed the 
Plough,’ and subsequently iplayed at Covent 
Garden. Emery was brought up for a musi- 
cian, and when twelve years of age was in 
the orchestra at the Brighton theatre. At 
this house he made his first appearance as 
Old Crazy in the farce of ‘ Peeping Tom.’ 
John Bernard [q. y.] says that in the summer 
of 1792 Mr. and Mrs. Emery and their son 
John, a lad of about seventeen, who alayed a 
fiddle in the orchestra and occasiona Jy went 
on in small parts, were with him at Teign- 
mouth, again at Dover, Avhere young Emery 
played country boys, and again in 1793 at 
Plymouth. Bernard claims to have been the 
means of bringing Emery on the stage, and 
tells {^Retrospections, ii. 257) an amusing story 
concerning the future comedian. After play- 
ing a short engagement in Yorkshire with 
Tate Wilkinson, who predicted his success, he 
was engaged to replace T. Knight at Covent 
Garden, 'where he was first seen, 21 Sept. 
1798, as Frank Oatland in Morton’s ‘ A 
Cure for the Heartache.’ Lovegold in the 
‘ Miser,’ Oldcastle in the ‘ Intriguing Cham- 
bermaid/ AbelDrugger in the ‘Tobacconist/ 
an alteration by Francis Gentleman of Jon- 
son’s ‘ Alcbymist,’ and many other parts fol- 
lowed. On 13 June 1800 he appeared for 
the first time at the Haymarket as Zekiel 
Homespun in the ‘ Heir-at-Law,’ a character 
in the line he subsequently made his own. 
At Co vent Garden, 11 Feb. 1801 , he was the 
original Stephen Harrowby in Colman’s 
‘ Poor Gentleman.’ In 1801 he played at the 
Haymarket Clod in the ‘ Young Quaker ’ 
of O’Keeffe, Farmer Ashfield in ‘ Speed the 
Plough,’ and other parts. From this time 
until his death he remained at Covent Gar- 
den, with the exception of playing at the 
English Opera House, 16 Aug. 1821, as Giles 
in the ‘Miller’s Maid,’ an unprinted comic 
opera founded on one of the rural tales of 
Blomfield, and attributed to Waldron. For 
a time he was kept to old men. His repu- 
tation was, however, established in country 
men, in which he had an absolute and un- 
disputed supremacy. He was the original 
Danin Colman’s ‘John Bull,’ 5 March 1803; 
Tyke in Morton’s ‘ School of Reform,’ 15 Jan. 
1805; Ralph Hempseed in Oolman’s ‘XYZ/ 
11 Dec. 1810; Dandie Dinmont in Terry’s 
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^ Guy Mannering/ 12 March 181G ; and Hat- 
cliff in Terry’s ^ Heart of Midlothian,’ 17 April 
1819. Of many other characters in different 
lines Emery was the first exponent, and the 
number of parts he assumed was very great. 
His last performance was Edie Ochiltree in 
^ The Antiquary,’ 29 June 1822. On 25 July 
1822 he died of inflammation of the lungs in 
Hyde Street, Bloomsbury, and was buried 
1 Aug. in a vault in St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 
On 5 Aug. 1822, under the patronage of the 
Duke of York, the ^ Rivals ’ and ^ Belles 
without Beaux,’ with a concert, were given 
at Covent Garden for the benefit of the aged 
parents and widow with seven children of 
the late Mr. Emery. An address by Colman 
was spoken by Bartley, and a large sum was 
realised. 

Tyke was Emery’s great part, in which he 
left no successor. He w^as excellent in some 
Shakespearean ]parts. Of his Barnardine in 
^Measure for Measure’ Genest, a reserved 
critic, says, ^ Emery looked and acted inimi- 
tably.’ 'His Caliban and Silence in ‘Kino- 
Henry IV’ were excellent. His Ralph in 
the ^Maid of the Mill,’ Dougal in ^ob Roy,’ 
Hodge in ‘ Love in a Village,’ Winter in the 
I Steward,’ Sam Sharpset, John Lump, Andrew 
in ‘Love, Law, and Physic’ w’-ere unsurpass- 
able performances. In" the ‘Mew Monthly 
Magazine,’ October 1821, a w’riter, assumably 
Talfom*d, says Emery ‘ is one of the most real, 
hearty, and fervid of actors. He is half a 
Mimden. ... He has the pathos but not the 
humour, the stoutness but not the strange- 
ness, the heart but not the imagination of 
the greatest of living comedians. ... To be 
half a M unden is the highest praise we can 
give to any other actor, short of a Kean or a 
Macready.’ Ilazlitt says of his acting : ‘ It 
is impossible to praise it sufficiently because 
there is never any opportunity of finding fault 
it’ (^Criticisms and Dramatic Dssays, 
87-8), and Leigh Hunt says he does not 
linqw one of his rustic characters ‘ in which 
he is not altogether excellent and almost per- 
fect ’ ( Critical JEssays, 106). In the ‘ London 
Magazine,’ iii, 517, his Tyke is declared in- 
imitable, and his acting is said to remind the 
writer of a bottle of old port, and to possess ‘ a 
fine rough and mellow flavour that forms an 
irresistible attraction.’ Gilliland’s ‘ Dramatic 
Synopsis,’ 1804, p. 107, says Mr. Emery’s 
delineation of Orson in the ‘Iron Chest’ is 
‘ a fine pictme of savage nature characterised 
by a peculiar justice of colouring.’ Emery 
was about five feet nine inches, robustly built, 
with a light complexion and light blue eyes. 
He looked like one of his own fanners, a n.n o- 
weU with a low tenor voice, composed the 
music and words of a few songs, and for his 
TOI. XVII. 


benefit wrote annually comic effusions, one of 
winch, a song entitled ‘ York, vou're wanted,’ 
en^ioyed a long reputation. “ He had con- 
siderable powers of painting, and exhibited 
between 1801 and 1817 nineteen pictures, 
c ie y sea pieces, at the Royal Aeademv. 
lie was a shrewd observer, an amusing com- 
^ keen sportsman, very fond 
01 driving four-in-hand. L nfortunatelv he 
diank to excess, and was never so happy as 
when in the^soeiety of jockeys and pua-ilists. 
He married in 1802 a Miss Anne Thompson, 
the daughter of a tradesman in the Borough. 
Mo less than seven portraits of him in various 
characters, of which four are by Dewilde, and 
one, presenting him with Liston, Mathews, 
and Blanchard in ‘ Love, Law, and Physic,’ 
hy Clint, are in the Mathews collection in 
the Garrick Club. 

[Books cited ; Genesf s Account of the Stage ; 
Oxberry’s Dramatic Biog. yoi. ii.; Thespian 
Diet. ‘ (rilliland s Dramatic Mirror ; The Drama, 
1821, vol. i. ; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1SS4; 
Reminiscences of Thomas Dibdin, 1827, vol. ii j 

J. K. ‘ 

EMERY, SAfVrUEL AMDERSOM 
(1817-1881), actor, the son of John Emerv 
[q. V.], was born in Hyde Street, Blooms"- 
hury, 10 Sept. 1817. He was educated at 
Bridport Hall, Edmonton, under W. Fitch, 
who, besides being a schoolmaster, was lessee 
of the City Theatre, Milton Street. On leav- 
ing school he was placed with his uncle, John 
Thompson, an Lish provision dealer, and be- 
came also clerk to a stockbroker, and subse- 
quently to a jeweller and goldsmith. In 
May 1834 he appeared at the Queen’s Thea- 
tre, Tottenham Street (then known as the 
Eitzroy), in his father’s character of Dan in 
‘John Bull.’ This led to an engagement, 
and under the name of Anderson he played 
1 at the same house as Robin Roughhead, and 
assumably in other parts. He then engaged 
at Hull with Downe, the manager of the 
York circuit, proceeded in 1835 to Edinburgh 
under Murray, and played in various small 
Scotch houses. He then became established in 
Liverpool, and for several years played there^ 
at Manchester, Chester, and neighbouring 
towns. As Giles in the ‘ ^Miller’s Maid,’ and 
Lovegold in the ‘ Miser/ he made, 18 April 
1843, at the Lyceum, his first appearance in 
London. He was engaged hy Henry "Wal- 
lack for Covent Garden, and appeared there 
19 Oct. 1843 as Fixture in ‘A Roland for an 
Oliver.’ Here, through the intended ven- 
geance of some stage carpenter whose schemes 
he frustrated, his life is said to have been at- 
tempted. In 1844 he was at the Lyceum 
under the Keeleys. In such parts as Jonas 
Ohuzzlewit, Will Fern in the ‘ Chimes/ Peery- 
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bingle in the ‘ Crichet on the Hearth/ and I 
Antony Latonr in the ^Creole’ of Shirley i 
Brooks, he estahhshed his reputation. He ! 
then joined Leigh Murray at the Olympic, ; 
was stage-manager for Charles Shepherd at : 
the Surrey, and went in 1850 to Drury Lane, i 
then under Mr. Anderson. He played at 
various country houses during the summer, i 
and at Drury Lane was seen in many parts, i 
chiedy in his father’s line. Dandie Dinmont, ' 
Silky, Baillie hTicol J arvie, Autolycus, Touch- 
stone, the Gravedigger, Miramont in the ; 

‘ Elder Brother,’ Sam in ‘ Eaising the Wind,’ ' 
Gihhie in the ‘Wonder/ Harrop in ‘Mary ^ 
the Maid of the Inn,’ &c., were all taken 
about this period. He then joined B. W^’eb- , 
ster of the Haymarket and Adelphi. At 
the Olympic in 1853 under A. "Wigan he 
was the original Louche in Tom Taylor’s 
‘Plot and Passion,’ and was subsequently 
Mr. Potter in the ‘ Still W^'aters run deep’ 
of the same author. He was seldom long at 
any theatre. At various houses accordingly 
he played Simon Legree in ‘ IJncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ McClosky in the ‘Octoroon,’ Danl 
Peggotty in ‘ Little Em’ly,’ Captain Cuttle 
in ‘ Heart’s Delight,’ A. Halhday’s version of 
‘ Dombey andSon.’ This last character, played 
at the Globe 17 Dec. 1873, served for his 
return to the theatre 20 July 1878. Emery 
had an impetuous temper. Somewhere about 
1860 he went to America, but returned at 
once through disagreements with his mana- 
gers. In Australia also, whither towards 
the close of his life he proceeded, he was not 
a success. Six weeks after his return from 
Australia he died, 19 July 1881, of erysipelas 
at King William Street, Strand. He was 
in 1857 manager for a short time of the 
Marylehone Theatre. In addition to the 
houses mentioned he played at Oovent Gar- 
den, the Princess’s, Haymarket, and Stan- , 
dard Theatres. Emery was a striking, a > 
strong, and a picturesque actor. He had a 
manly hearing and much blunt pathos. His 
success was greatest in his father’s line of 
characters. From his father also he inherited 
some skill in draughtsmanship. 

[Tallis’s Drawing Eoom Table Book ; Era Al- 
manack; Era newspaper, 23 July 1881 ; personal 
recollections.] J. K, 

EMES, JOHN (J. 1785-1805), engraver 
and water-eolonr painter, is best known by 
his engraving of the picture hy James Jefferys 
of ‘ The Destruction of the Spanish Batteries 
before Gibraltar.’ The etching for this is 
dated 1786, and as it was published in October 
1789 by Ernes and Elizabeth Woollett, widow 
of the celebrated engraver, it is possible tJiat 
it may have been begun, or intended to have 


been begun, by W' oollett himself. Ernes was 
also a clever water-colour painter, and exe- 
cuted pleasing tinted drawings of views in 
the Lake district and elsewhere, some of 
which he exhibited at the Koval Academy 
in 1790 and 1791. There are'' three water- 
colour drawings by Ernes in the Print Koom 
at the British Museum, one being a laro-e 
drawing representing ‘ The Meeting of the 
Eoyal Society of British .Archers in Gw^er- 
sylt Park, Denbighshire ; ’ the figui’es in this 
are drawm by E. Smirke, E.A., and it was 
afterwards engraved in aquatint by C. Apos- 
tool. A set of sixteen views of the lakes in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, drawn by 
J. Smith and J, Ernes, were engraved in aqua- 
tint hy S. Aiken [q. v.] ; these were incor- 
porated into W^est’s ‘ Guide to the Lakes.’ 
Ernes also engraved some views of Dorset- 
shire. His collection of prints was sold on 
22 March 1810, he being then deceased. 

[Eedgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880 ; Upeott’sEnglishTopography; 
Sale Catalogue of Emes’s Collection.] L. C. 

EMES, THOMAS (cZ. 1707), known as 
‘ the prophet,’ was an impudent quack who 
practised as a surgeon among the poorer 
classes. In the hope of obtaining notoriety 
he allied him self with the Camisards or Erench 
prophets, a pack of crazy enthusiasts who 
scandalised the town bv their indecent buf- 
fooneries. He died at Old Street Square, 
London, 23 Dec. 1707, and was buried on 
Christmas day in Bunhill Fields. ‘ Under 
the 0 peration of the Spirit ’ his brethren were 
enabled to prophesy that he would rise from 
his grave between twelve at noon and six in 
the evening of 25 May 1708. No ‘ cloathing ’ 
was to he provided, for rising ‘ pure and in- 
nocent/ it would not, they declared, ‘ he es- 
teem’d indecency for him to walk naked unto 
his habitation ’ {Predictions concerning the 
Paismg the Dead Body of Mr. T. Dmes,-ito^ 
London, 1708 .P). Three days before the 
pretended resurrection the government, fear- 
ing disturbances, and to prevent any tricks 
being played, placed guards at the grave and 
about the cemetery (Luxtrell, Belation of 
State Affairs, 1857, vi. 307). 

Ernes wrote : 1. ‘ A Dialogue between Al- 
kali and Acid . . . wherein a late pretended 
new hypothesis, asserting Alkali the cause^ 
and Acid the cure of all diseases, is proved 
groundless and dangerous. Being a speci- 
men of the immodest self-applause, shameful 
contempt, and abuse of all physicians, gross 
mistakes and great ignorance of the pretender 
John Oolbatch. By T. E. Chirurgo-Medicus/ 
8vo, London, 1698. 2. ‘ A Letter to a Gentle- 
man concerning Alkali and Acid. Being an 
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ans’^er to a late piece, intituled A Letter to 
a Physician concerning Acid and Alkali. To 
which is added, a Specimen of a new Hypo- 
thesis, for the sake of Lovers of Medicine,’ 
8vo, London, 1700. 3. ‘ The Atheist turn’d 
Deist, and the Deist turn’d Christian : or, the 
Eeasonableness and Union of Natural and the 
True Christian Eeligion,’ 8vo, London, 1698. 

[G-ent. Mag. 3rd ser. i. 398; Spinckes’s The 
New Pretenders to Prophecy examin’d, &c., in 
Dr. George Hickes’s The Spirit of Enthusiasm 
Exorcised (1709), pp. 372, 373, 508, 509-30.] 

G. G. 

EIVLELY, EDWAED, M.D. (1617-1657), 
Harveian orator, was the third son of Maxi- 
milian Emily of Helmdon, Northampton- 
shire, and Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress 
of John Waleston of Euislip, Middlesex, and 
was baptised on 20 April 1617. He was en- 
tered on the books at Leyden on 8 Oct. 1640, 
and he graduated M.D. on 10 Nov. folio wino*. 
On 25 June 1641 he was admitted licentiate 
of the College of Physicians ; he became a 
candidate on 22 Dec. "l 643 and a fellow on 
8 May 1647, having been in the meantime 
incorporated M.D. at Oxford, being described 
as of Christ Church. He was elected Gul- 
stonian lecturer in 1049, treating during his 
course no less learnedly of atoms than of 
anatomy, and was censor of the college in 
1052 and 1653. He was the first Harveian 
orator in 1656, and gave great offence to his 
colleagues by speaking in his oration with 
unseemly virulence against the army and 
the existing Commonwealth. A vote of cen- 
sure was passed, but, on his affirming that 
he had intended no harm, and the technical 
portion of his speech being found of high 
merit, the censure was removed. It was 
determined, however, that in future all Har- 
veian orations should be handed to the pre- 
sident and censors of the college to be read 
and approved at least a month before their 
delivery. Emily was senior physician at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, and practised in the 
neighbourhood of Silver Street. He died on 
14 Nov. 1657, aged forty, and wms buried in 
the church of St. Clave’s, Silver Street, the 
funeral being attended by a large concourse 
of members of the College of Physicians. 



high praise, declaring that time only failed him 
to become one of the greatest adornments of 
his profession. He married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Millington of Wandsworth, and 
by her he had an only son, John, who be- 
^me a distinguished merchant in the city. 
Wood (Fasti Oa:on.ii. 94) states that Emily 
m 1652 or 1653 held up his hand at the 
bar, at an assize held in Oxford, for coin- 


ing, but being^ freed went to London and 

OLxV?? of St. 

however, no authority 

f which is scarcely consistent 

tin ^oth the dates he men- 

tions Emily held the high office of censor of 
tlie College ol Physicians. 

Laker's Hist 

of Northamptonshire, i. 629 .] ± y 

BMLTIT, S0LL03I (1697-1751), legal 
;TOiter,secony on of ThomasEml-vn [q.V.',-wa 3 
bom at Dnbhn (T. Eirin,-, Works, i. is. et 
seqO, wbereps fatter was at the time settled, 
-/ Dec. 1697. He studied law. entered as a 
student at Leyden 17 Sept. 1714, became a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn, and rose to be of 
great reputation as a chamber counsel. Em- 
iyn was anxious for reforms of the law, and 
very forcibly pointed out the defects in the 
system as then practised. He remarks in IT-SO 
on the ‘tediousness and delays’ of civil suits, 
the exorbitant fees to coimsel, whereto the 
costs recovered hear no proportion,’ the over- 
great ‘nicety of special pleadings,’ the scandal 
oithe ecclesiastical courts. In criminal law he 
objects to the lorced unanimitv of the jurv, 
the Latin record of the proceedings, the refusal 
of counsel to those charged with felony, the 
practice of pressing to death obstinately mute 
prisoners, capital punishment for trifling of- 
tences, ‘the oppressions and extortions of 
gaolers,’ and generally the bad management 
of gaols (Prelace to State Trials). Emiyn 
died 28 J nne 1 7 54. He was interred in BunMll 
Fields burying-ground, where there is an 
inscription to his memory. He married on 
lO^Nov. 1729 Mary, daughter of Eev. William 
Woodhouse, by whom he had two sons .* 
Thomas, a chancery barrister,- who died in 
1796; and Sollom { d. 1744). 

Emiyn published: 1. ‘ Sir Matthew Hales s 
History of the Pleas of the Crown,’ 1736. 
2. ‘Queries relating to Elizabeth Cannings 
Case, with Answers,’ 1754. He also edited 
the second edition of the ‘ State Trials,’ 
printed with a preface in six volumes folio hi 
1730, and an edition of his father’s works, 
with a prefatory biography (4th ed. 3 vols. 
1746). 

[Information communicated by Mr. Justin 
Simpson of Stamford ; Peacock’s Index of Ley- 
den Students (1883), p. 33; Gent. Mag. July 
1751, p. 340 ; Brit. Mns. Cat. Add. MS. 6210, f. 94 
(formerly f. 64) ; information from family papers 
supplied by Eev. A. Gordon.] E. W-t, 

EMLYN, HENEY (1729-1815), archi- 
tect, resided at Windsor. He published • A 
Proposition for a new Order in Architecture, 
with rules for drawing the several parts/ 
fob London, 1781 (2nd and 3rd editions, 
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1784) : this consisted. ^ of a shaft that at one- 
third of its height divided itself into two, the 
capitals having oak leaves for foliage, with 
the star of the order of the garter between 1 
the volutes.’ He introduced this order (the 
point of division being covered by an escut- 
cheon, and the foliage being replaced by 
ostrich plumes) in the tetra-style portico at 
Beaumont Lodge, near AVindsor, erected, ex- 
cept part of the west wing, by him for Henry 
Griffiths about 1785 (Nea-IE, Views of Seats, 
vol. i. j, and in the porch of liis own house. 1 
George III confided to him some alterations ' 
in St. George’s Chapel, AVindsor, which were 
executed (1787-90) entirely after his de- 
signs, and preserved a due harmony with the 
original work. The restoration included ^ the 
screen to the choir, executed in Coade’s arti- 
ficial stone, with the organ case, the altar, 
and the king’s and additional stalls.’ Emlyn 
was elected F.S.A. 25 June 1795 ([Gotjgh], 
Chronolog. List of Soc. Antiq. p. 58). He 
died at AAhndsor 10 Dec. 1815, in his eighty- 
seventh year, and was buried on the 19th in 
St. George’s Chapel. A tablet was erected 
to his memory in the Bray chantry. 

[Diet, of Architecture (Architect. Piibl. Soc.), 
iii. 41 ; Gent, ADg. Ixxxv. pt. ii. p. 573 ; Bed- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists (1878), p. 143 ; Georgian 
Era, iv. 502.] G. G. 

EMLTBr,_ THOMAS (1663-1741), first 
Unitarian minister in England, was born at 
Stamford, Lincolnshire, 27 May 1663. The 
register of St. Alichael’s, Stamford, has the 
entry ^ June 11th, Thomas, son of Silvester 
Embling and Alildred his wife haplz*^.’ The 
family surname, which is spelled in thirteen 
different ways, is said to come from the 
tything of Emhley, in the parish of East 
A\^ellow, Hampshire ; but the Embleys or 
Emblins had been long settled as yeomen in 
the parish of Tinwell, Hutlandshire. Silves- 
ter, who originally spelled his name Emley, 
afterwards Emlyn, was admitted as a yeo- 
man to scot and lot in Stamford, 28 Aug. 
1651. He became a municipal councillor on 
26 Aug. 1652, but was removed for non- 
conformity on 29 Aug. 1662. Though a non- 
conformist, and inclined to the puritan w'ay,’ 
he was a churchman in practice, and intimate 
with Hichard Cumberland (1631-1718) [q[.v.], 
then (1667-91) beneficed in Stamford. He 
was thrice married. His first wife, Kathe- 
rine, was buried 25 April 1 658 ; his second 
wife, Agnes (baptised 8 Nov. 1632), sister 
of the poet Dryden, died in childbirth, and 
was buried 13 Sept. 1660. On 26 Dec. 1661 
he married Mildred (died 3Dec. 1701), daugh- 
ter of John Dering of AAucking, in Charing, 
Kent. He became a prosperous shopkeeper, 


acquired a small estate, and is entered as. 
^gentleman’ in the record of his burial 
(15 Alarch 1693). The family name is still 
preseiwed in Emblyn’s Fields,^ Stamford. 

Thomas, the only son who reached man- 
hood, was sent in his eleventh year (August 
1674) to a boarding-school at Walcot, Lin- 
colnshire, kept by an ejected minister of 
foreign birth, George Boheme, younger bro- 
ther of Alauritius Bohemus [q. v.] Here he 
attended the ministry of Richard Brockleshy 
(1636-1714) [q. v.], at the neighbouring 
church of Folkingham ; if Brockleshy preached 
as he wrote, Emlyn was early initiated into, 
strange doctrine. 

Emlyn was placed in 1678 at the academy 
of an ejected minister, John Shuttle wood,, 
then held in secret at Siilby, near AVAlford, 
Northamptonshire. He was dissatisfied with 
the few opportunities for reading presented 
by his tutor’s scanty library, and paid a visit 
to Cambridge, where on 20 Alay 1679 he wa& 
entered (as ‘ Thomas Emlin ’) at Emmanuel, 
of which Dr. Holbech was then master. But 
he never came into residence, and remained 
with Shuttle wood till 1682. In August of 
that year he was transferred to the academy 
of _ Thomas Doohttle [q. v.], then held at 
Islington. In London he acquired a distaste 
for ^ narrow schemes of systematic divinity.^ 
He preached his first sermon in Doolittle’s 
meeting-house on 19 Dec. 1682. 

On 15 Alay 1683 he became domestic chap- 
lain to a presb}derian lady, the widowed 
Countess of Donegall (Letitia, daughter of 
Sir AAhlliam Hicks), who had a London house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. From her windows 
he witnessed the execution (18 July) of Lord 
A\ulliam Russell. Next year he accompanied 
his patroness to Belfast, and continued to act 
as her chaplain after her marriage to Sir 
A\Tlliam Franklin. The preshyterian con- 
gregation of Belfast, of Scottish origin, had 
displeased the countess by the removal of an 
English minister and the appointment of 
Patrick Adair [q. y.] AVith this body Em- 
lyn held no communion. He attended the 
parish church twice a day ; when he preached 
at the castlein the evening, the vicar, Claudius 
Gilbert [q. v.] came to hear him. Bishop 
Hackett gave him, without ordination or sub- 
scription, a preaching license, Hacultatis exer- 
cendse gratia he wore a clergyman’s habit, 
and often officiated in the parish church. 
Franklin' offered him a living on his estate 
in the west of England, hut he objected to 
the terms of conformity. His engagement 
lasted till 1688, when the household was 
broken up by ^ domestic differences,’ as well 
as by the troubles which caused many pro- 
testant families to hurry from Ireland. ].t is. 
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•stated tliat Emlyn preached with ‘ pistols in 
his pocket.’ Overtures were made to him 
<1 May) from the preshyterian congregation 
of Wood Street, Duhlin, for whom he had , 
once preached. In reply, Emlyn disposed of 
a rumour that he was ‘ intirely addicted to 
the church,’ but declined to go to Dublin on 
the plea of business in England. 

In the autumn of 16S8 he left Belfast 
for London. Passing thimigh Liverpool, he j 
preached at St. Nicholas’s for Robert Hunter, ' 
t^he incumbent, who took him for a clergy- 
man, as he stood at the door of his inn. A 
second sermon at Liverpool (in August or 
September, just after Hunter’s death) made 
the parishioners anxious to get him the living. 
He preached in other parish churches on his 
-way, and reached London in December. 

In May 1689 Emlyn became chaplain to 
Sir Robert Rich at Rose Hall, near Beccles, 
^Suffolk. Rich, a lord of the admiralty, was 
a leading member of a preshyterian congre- 
<ration meeting in a barn in Blue Anchor 
Lane, Lowestoft. At his desire Emlyn mi- 
nistered at Lowestoft for about a year and a 
half, without accepting any pastoral charge. 
He was on good terms with John Hudson, 
the vicar, and took his people to charity ser- 
mons in the parish church. He was intimate 
with an old independent minister, MRlliam 
Manning, ejected from Middleton, Suffolk, 
and subsequently preaching at^his own li- 
censed house in Peasenhall. William Sher- 
lock’s Whidication’ of the Trinity (1690) 
was read and discussed by Emlyu and Man- 
ning, with the result that Manning became 
a Socinian. He tried to convert Emlyn, keep- 
ing" np a correspondence with him till his 
death (buried 15 Eeb. 1711, aged SO). Em- 
lyn’s mind was not of the rationalistic order. 
He had supplied Baxter with circumstantial 
narratives of a ghost-story and of a case of 
witchcraft. Manning’s influence brought him 
to a seml-Arian position, hut no further. At 
what date he thus brolie with establish^ 
views is not clear; probably not till 1697, 
for on 18 Jan. 1697-8 he writes to Manning 
that he cannot hope to retain his charge, and 
is waiting for ‘‘ a fair occasion ’ to speak out. 

The Dublin invitation had been renewed 
on 23 Sept. 1690, through Nathaniel Taylor 
of Salters’ Hall, and accepted. In May 1691 
Emlyn reached Dublin, and was ordained as 
oolleagne to Joseph Boyse [q. v.] His preach- 
ing was popular, avoiding controverted sub- 
jects, but puritanical in tone. On 4 Oct. 1698 
he delivered a discourse before the so cieties for 
the reformation of manners, in Avhich, while 
deprecating the ^prosecuting any for differ- 
-ences of judgment in religion,’ he strongly ad- 
vocated severe measures against vice and pro- 


fanity, including sahbath-breakmg. Among 
tiiose attracted to his ministry was a church- 
woman, Esther or Hester, younger daughter 
and coheiress of David Sollom. a quondam. 

J ewish merchant, who had pLirchased 1 1 6 May 
1678) the estate of Syddan and Woodstown 
in the barony of Slane, co. Meath. She had 
become, in her twentieth year, the widow of 
Richard Cromleholme Bury, a landed pro- 
prietor near Limerick, who left her a good 
jointure at his death (23 Nov. 1091 ). Emlyn 
married her in 1694 (license dated 10 July). 

On 13 Oct. 1701 she died, aged 29. 

The ‘fair occasion ’ for disclosing his views 
was brought about by the suspicions of Dun- 
can Cumyng, M.D. (if. 8 Sept. 1724j, an elder 
in his congregation who had been educated 
for the ministry. Cumvno- noticed omissions 
in Emlyn’s preaching, and interviewed him 
with Boyse in June 1702. Emlyn at once 
owned his heresy and wished to resign his 
' charge. Boyse thought the matter must be 
laid before the Dublin presbvterv. a body 
I formed out of a coalition of presbytenans and 
I independents. The ministers immediately 
resolved to dismiss Emlvn and silence him ; 

lr> 

subsequently, at the instance of his congre- 
gation, they agreed that he should withdraw 
to England for a time, but not preach. To 
this galling condition Emlyn would not bind 
himself. Next day he left for London, where 
he found friends, in spite of angry letters from 
Dublin. TlieDubhn divines engaged John 
Howe [q.v." to talk him over, hut without 
effect. EmhuL drew up and printed a paper 
containing his * case,’ which was met by a 
reply from Dublin, drafted by Boyse. A pri- 
vate letter from Boyse (3 Sept. 1702), very 
kindly written, advised Emlyn to seek some 
other engagement. On 16 Sept., at Cork, 
the Munster presbytery testified against his 
errors. After ten weeks’ absence lie returned 
to Dublin to settle his afiairs, sold his hooks, 
and prepared to depart. Before doing so he 
put to press ‘ An Humble Inquiry into the 
Scripture Account of Jesus Christ.’ It was 
printed off, and the (hssenters were anxious 
to hinder it from getting abroad. Alarm had 
been excited by a Socinian tract, ^ The Scandal 
and Folly of the Cross removed ’ (1699 ), with 
which Emlyn had nothing to do, though it 
seems to have been reprinted in Dublin. Two 
dissenters on the grand jury were ea^r to 
present the ^ Inquiry ; ’ one of them, Caleb 
Thomas, a baptist deacon, got a warrant from 
Chief-justice Pyne and seized the author with 
a part of the impression. There was some 
demur about accepting hail ; the attorney- 
general (Rochford) was appealed to and gave 

lius consBut* 

At the ead of Easter term 1703 the grand 
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jury found a true bill against him for pub- 
lisbing a blaspbemous libel. The trial came 
on in the q^ueen’s bench on 14 June. Publi- 
cation T^as not proved, and there 'vas nothing 
in a tract ‘fairly and temperately written’ 
(Keid) to support the charge of blasphemy. 
Put the two primates and four or five other 
bishops had seats on the bench ; Eml 3 m’s 
counsel were browbeaten, and he was not 
permitted to speak for himself. Pyne in charg- 
ing the jury told them ‘ if they acquitted him 
my lords the bishops were there ; ’ the de- 
liberations of the jury were cut short, and 
they brought in a verdict of guilty. Emlyn 
was committed to gaol, and ordered to be 
brought up on the 16th for sentence. In the 
interim the foreman of the jury (Sir Hum- 
phrey Jervis) visited him to express sym- 
pathy, as did "Wetenhall, bishop of Eilmore. 
Ilochford w^as for placing him in the pillory, 
but Boyse, who had proved his own ortho- 
doxy in an answer to Emlyn’s ‘Inquiry,’ 
made strenuous efforts to obtain a milder 
sentence, and got Emlyn to address a suppli- 
catory letter to the chief justice. On the 
16th, when Emlyn appeared, the solicitor- 
general (Brodrick) moved that he should be 
allowed to retract, but this he would not 
do. He was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment, to be extended until he had paid a 
fine of 1,000^. and found security for good 
behaviour during life, i Hoadly thus sums up 
the case : ‘ The nonconformists accused him, 
the conformists condemned him, the secular 
power was called in, and the cause ended in 
an imprisonment and a very great fine, two 
methods of conviction of which the gospel is 
silent.’ 

Emlyn was- at first allowed to remain a 
prisoner in the sub-sheriff’s house at his own 
cost. On 6 Oct. the chief justice ordered 
his removal to the common gaol, where he 
lay five weeks, in a close room with five 
others, till his health failed. On petition he 
was transferred to the Marshalsea by habeas 
corpus. Here he ‘ hired a pretty large room ’ 
to himself, and preached on Sundays to the 
debtors and a few of ‘ the lower sort ’ of his 
"Wood Street flock. He employed himself in 
writing a couple of treatises, and publishing 
the funeral sermon which he had preached 
on the death of his wife. Hone of his dis- 
senting brethren camenearhim except Boyse, 
who made repeated attempts to obtain a re- 
duction of his fine. On the other hand, there 
was a clerical petition for a grant of it, to 
rebuild a parish church, and a petition from 
Trinity College to apply it in additions and 
repairs. At length one of his friends, Thomas 
Medlicote, got the ear of Ormonde, the lord- 
lieutenant, and the fine was reduced to 70^. 


Yet the primate of Armagh (Harcissus Marsh) 
demanded, as cmeen’s almoner, a shilhncp in 
the pound of t ae original fine, and was not 
easily satisfied with 20/., which was paid in 
addition to the 70/. Emlyn was released on 
Saturday, 21 July 1705. Next day he preached 
a farewell sermon (printed Works, iii. 115 sq.) 
to the debtors discharged with him by an act 
of grace. Immediately before his release the 
Ulster general synod (June 1705) for the first 
time made subscription to the "Westminster 
Confession imperative upon all entrants to the 
ministry. On the other hand, the spirit of 
theological inquiry led to the formation of a 
ministers’ club, known as the ‘ Belfast Society’' 
(1705), which ultimately became the parent 
of the non-subscribing body. Emlyn usually 
visited Ireland at intervals of two or three 
years, and found ‘ the odium of his opinions- 
beginning to wear off apace.’ 

He fixed his permanent abode in London. 
A small congTegation of his sympathisers, 
collected at Cutlers’ Hall, formerly occupied 
by Thomas Beverley, ‘ the prophet.’ Leslie^ 
the nonjuror, protested vehemently against 
the toleration of this new sect. Complaint 
was made to Archbishop Tenison by Francis 
Higgins, a Dublin clergyman, but Tenison 
would not interfere. In June 1711 the lower 
house of convocation represented to the queen 
that weekly sermons were preached in de- 
fence of Unitarian principles. After a few 
years the congregation died out, and Emlyn 
found all pulpits closed against him except 
at the general baptist church in the Barbi- 
can (Paul’s Alley), for whose ministers, 
James Foster, D.D. [q. v.], and Joseph Bur- 
roughs [q. V.], he preached once or twice. 
Their liberality is the more remarkable, as 
Emlyn in his ‘ Previous Question ’ (1710) 
had made a radical onslaught on baptism. 
At length in 1720, on the death of the Exeter 
heretic, .Tames Peirce [q. v.],his people looked 
towards Emlyn as his successor. But age- 
was creeping over him, and he would not 
entertain the proposal. 

With the doubtful exception of John 
Cooper of G-loucester (d. 1082) Emlyn was- 
the first preacher wHo described himself as; 
a Unitarian, a term introduced by Thomas 
Firmin [q. v.] He maintains, however, that 
he ‘ never once ’ preached unitarianism, ad- 
vocating his theology only through the press. 
His treatises are, as he says, ‘ dry specula- 
tions,’ but his controversy with David Mar- 
tin of Utrecht, on the authenticity of 1 John 
V. 7, has still some interest. Whiston revered 
him as ‘ the first and principal confessor ’ of 
‘ old Christianity.’ He was chairman at the- 
weekly meetings of Wkiston’s ‘ Society for 
Promoting Primitive Christianity ’ (started 
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:om 4 Jan to 28 June 1717 (the | 'he W not .vhose siting it 4 ‘A 

'S"f( SSBSrfeiSS i 


1715) from 4 Jan. to 
final meeting). Eobert 

daced him to Samuel Claa-ke_ (1675-1729) ! Christ, 

[q vO, with whom he became intimate In ! 1706 ( anon. ; tn-itten 1704) 5 -GeniS 

1731 he t^rote some ‘Slemoirs of Clarke , Remarks on Mr. Boyse’s Vindicarion of the 
chiefly dealing with his opinions as brought True Deitv of our Blessed Saviour ' ic 
out m conversation I (bitten 1704 ; sent to Endand and mit 

Emlyn s ‘Meditations and his manuscript kid; first printed in ‘Mmks") 6 ‘Ik- 
remains convey the impression of strong | marks onMr. Charles Leslies First Dialoni; ’ 

mestic affections and unatfected piety He | &c., 4to, 170S (anon.; in this, aaticipatini 
lived at Islington, and was admitted to the | Clarke, he calls himself ‘a tine scriptural 
communion at the parish church until Stone- ; trinitarian ; ’ he wrote two other tracts against 
house, the r^toi, excluded It™- Emlyn | Lesbe in the same vear i. 7. ‘ The Pre^vious 
wrote to the Bishop of London (Gibson) de- | Question to the Seferal Questions about 


siring readmission, but witliout effect. After 
1739 lie removed to Hackney. A curious 


Ba]^ism,’ &c., 4to, 1710 (anon. ; answered 
by Grantham Eillingwortli [q. y. { and Caleb 

Tril • I- -I . _ - 


story IS toldby Archbishop Seeker of Enriyn’s Eleming [q. v.]) 81 ‘ A Fill inouirv into 

paying a visit to Matthew Henry at Hackney, the Original Authoritv of that Text, 1 John 
and takmg up his hat and gloves on hearing | t. 7 / &c., 8vo, 1715 (‘the controversv with 
what he considered cant. j Martin lasted till 1722 ; each wroti three 

Gradually disabled by annual returns of ’ pieces). 9. ' A True Narrative of the Pro- 
gout, Emlyn succumbed to a feverish attack ceedings . . . against Mr. Thomas Emlvn • 
on 30 J uly 1741. He was buried on 8 Aug. and of his Prosecution,’ &e., Svo, 1719 (dated 
in Bnnhill Fields ; the inscribed tombstone September 1718); latest edition I’^mo 
has disappeared ; the epitaph is given in the 10. ' Sermons,’ Svo, 1742 ( with new title- 
' Memoirs’ by his son, and (with slight varia- ^ page, forms vol. iii. of ' M’orks \ 11. ' Me- 
tions) in the commonplace hook mentioned | moirs of the Life and Sentiments of the 
below. James Foster preached the funeral Peverend Dr. Samuel Clarke’ (written 1731; 
sermon on 16 Aug. first printed in ‘ orks ’). Also controver- 

Emlyn’s will, dated 5 Sept. 1739, contains sial tracts against MMl'is (1705), Sherlock 
few legacies, and the residue of his small (1707), Bennet (1718), Tong and others 
property he left to his sole surviving son, (1719 hTrosse (17l9), and mterland (1731). 
SoLom [q. v.], who had already, on his | In 1823 Jared Sparks published at Boston, 
mother’s death, come in for her estate. His U.S., a selection from Emlvn's works, with 
eldest son had died very young in August or memoir. Answers to Emlyn’s positions were 
September 1701. furnished by Stephen Nye (1715), J. Abbadie 

The portrait of Emlyn by Highmore came [q. v.] (1719), 0. Alexander (1791 ), and Aaron 
into the possession of the Streatfeild family Burr, president of the college in New Jersey 
(to whom Emlyn’s grandson left property), (1791), on occasion of an American edition 
and for nearly fifty years lay in a loft over (1790) of extracts from the ‘Humble Inquiry.’ 
offices at Limpsfield, Surrey. When it came In Dr. Williams’s hbrary, Grafton Strek, 
to light again (^1843) it was in a very had Gower Street, London, is a small manuscript 
state, and nothing’ is now known of it. It volume, originally the note-book of some un- 
was engraved by Tan der Gueht; the ori- knownpuplLof Doolittle’s academy, and used 
ginal plate is in the possession of Mrs. H. by Emlyn and his son SoUom as" a kind of 
Linw'ood Strong. commonplace book; it had been in the pos- 

Emlyn’s ‘Works’ were collected by his son session of Colonel Clement W. Strong (d. 
in 1746, 3 vols. Svo, called the ‘ fourth edi- 1869). Portions of Emlyn’s correspondence 
tion,’ but this refers only to the included with’ Manning (1703-10) were preserved by 
‘Collection of Tracts’ (1719, Svo; 1731, , the great-grandson of the latter, William 
2 vols. Svo; 1742, 2 vols. 8vo). His first Manning (t?. 1825) of Ormesby, Norfolk, and 
publicationwasl. ‘The Suppression of Public were printed in the ‘ Monthly Depository,’ 
Tice,’ Dublin, 1698, Svo (sermon on 1 Sam. 1817, p. 387 sq., 1825, p. 705 sq., 1826, pp, 33 
ii. 30 ; see above). Among his other pieces sq., 87 sq., 203 sq., 333 sq.; the originals, 

are: 2. ‘The Case of Mi*. E in relation i which passed into the hands of the Rev. 

to the Difference between him and some Dis- | H. R. Bowles of Great Yarmouth {d. 1 Jan. 
senting Ministers of the City of Dublin,’ &c., 1830), have since disappeared. 

nr T r“ A . ^ t w ^ (•'v j . "r^ t ^ w r\ 
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'^ives no ne^ particulars; Wallace’s Autitnn. 
Eiocr. 1S60, p. 503 sq. isbetter(seealsop.;i9o sq.); 
Baxter’s Certainty of the World of Spirits, 1691 
(edition of 1834);pp. 33 sq., 83 sq.; Steele’s Ac- 
count of the State of the Eoman Catholic Eeli- 
mon, ITlo, pref. (see Hoadly’s Works, 1773^, i. 
537); Whistou’s IMeni. of Clarke, 1741, p. 53 ; 
Whiston’s Memoirs, 1753, pp. 121, 215, 318, &c., 
Toulinin’s Hist. "Vierr, 1814, p. 238; Seekers 
Betters to John Box in Monthly Eepository, 182 L, 
p. o71 ; Christian Moderator, 1827, p. 69, &e 
(corrected hy Campbell’s manuscript Sketches of 
the Hist, of Presbyterians inlreUmd, 1803) ; Arm- 
strong’s Appendix to Martineau's Ordination Ser- 
vice, 1829, p. 70 ; Eeid’sHist.Presb. Ch. in Ireland 
(Kihen), 1867, ii. 476; Brov-ne’s Hist. Cong. 
Korf. and Suff. 1877, p. 528 sq. ; The Reliquary, 
xvi. 75, &c. (gives extracts from various parish 
registers, by Justin Simpson^ ; Pictons Extracts 
from. Liverpool Municipal Archives, 1883-6 ; Hist. 
Mena. Pirst Presb. Gh. Belfast, 188/, p. 108 , ex- 
tracts from marriage and baptismal registers of 
St. Michael’s, Stamford, per the Pi-ev. H. Mac- 
douo-all ■ registers of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, per the Eev. G-. Phear, H.D., Master ; 
parish register of Loxvestoft, per the rector ; Irish 
Record Polls, Chas. 11, 2 , 44, and marriage licenses, 
Dublin Prerogative Court, per Sir J. Bernard 
Burke ; Emlvn’s vhll and other family papers, 
kindly laid before the present writer by the late 
H. L. Strong, esq. ; letter (7 Peb. 1843) of the ' 
Eev. Thomas Streatfeild, per H. Strong, M.D. ; 
information from the Rev. C. Wh Empson, AVel- ^ 
low, Hampshire, the Rev. J. C. Burton, Bcwdle;), 
Worcestershire, and Joseph Phillips, esq., Stam- 
ford.] 

EMMA { d , 1052'), called .Elfgife, queen, 
the daughter of Hichard the Fearless, duke 
of the Normans, by Giinnor, and legitimated 
by the duke’s subsequent marriage with her 
mother (IViLL. of Jitmieges, viii. c. 36), issaid 
to have been accomplished and beautiful, and 
is called the “^gem of the Normans’ (Heney 
OF Htintiegdok, p. 752). She was married 
to King Ethelred [q. v,]pr ^EthelredtheUn- 
readYml002. This marriagepreparedthe way 
for the future conquest of England by the N or- 
mans, and was held to give the conqueror some 
xio-htto the crown (ib. p. 751; Nonnem Con- 
quest, i. 332 sq.) She arrived in England in 
Lent, and adopted the English name pElfgifu, 
hy which she is generally designated in the at- 
testations of charters, though she is also called 
Emma, and sometimes by both names (Flor. 
W’ IG. i. 15G ; A.-^. Cliron.^ Canterbury, sub 
an. 1013; Codex. JDipl. 719, 728 sq.)^ Win- 
chester and other cities and jurisdictions, or 
rather the profits of them, were assigned her 
as her ^ morning giff-’ Among these was 
Exeter, where she appointed as her reeve a 
Erenchman, or Norman, named Flugh, who 
betrayed the city to the Danes. Her marriage 
with /Ethelred w’as certainly not a happy one, 


and the king is said to have been unfaithful 
to her. She bore him two sons, Eadward, 
called the Confessor, and /Elfred [q. v.l 
W’heii Sweyn conquered England in 1013 
she took refuge with her brother, Dulie Richard 
the Good. She wms attended in her flight 
by rElfsige, abbot of Peterborough, and ap- 
pears to have left her sons in England, and 
to have been joined by them in Normandy 
(A.-S. Ckron. sub an. 1013). After the 
death of Sweyn she probably returned to 
England with her husband, who died 23 April 
1016. She is said to have defended London 
wEen it was besieged by Onut in the May of 


In July 1017 
fter having ob- 


that year [see under Caxute' 
she was married to Cnnt, a: 
tamed his assent to her stipulation that the 
kingdom should descend to her son by him 
should she bear him one (Unc. Emiiice, li. 16). 
She is said to have extended the dislike she 
felt towards her English husband to the sons 
she had by him (^Gesta Regum, ii. 1915) ; she 
wms much attached to Cunt, and evidently 
wished that her English marriage should as 
far as possible he forgotten. Indeed her 
encomiast, when speaking of her marriage 
with Omit, goes so far as to call her * virgo.’ 
Like her Danish husband she gave many gifts 
to monasteries, and especially enriched the 
Old Minster at kVinchester. She and her 
little son Harthaenut, -whom she bore to Cnut, 
were present at the translation of Archbishop 
/Elfheah in 1023, and she is said, on exceed- 
ingly doubtful authority, to have joined her 
brother Richard in mediating between her 
husband and Malcolm of Scotland (Rfdolf 
Glaeee, li. 2). AMien Ciuit died in 1035 
she and Earl Godwine strove to procure the 
kingship for her son Harthaenut, who was 
j then in Denmark. Harold, one of Cnut’s 
sons hy an earlier connection, opposed them, 
and caused all Emma’s treasures at Win- 
chester to he seized. The kingdom was di- 
vided; Harold became king north of the 
Thames, wdiile Flartliacnut was acknowledged 
in W^'essex, and as he remained absent Emma 
and Earl Godwine ruled for him. Cnut’s 
hoiisecarls were fiiitliful to his widow 
C%ro 7 z., Peterborough, sub. ann.1036). WEen 
one or "both of her sons by ^Ethelred attempted 
to gain the kingdom in 1036, Emma appears 
to have fiivoured their enterprise. ^Elfred 
was on his way to W^inchester to see her 
when he was set upon hy his enemies, and 
when she heard of his fate she sent Eadward, 
who is said to have been with her, back to 
Normandy (A.-E. 6% ro 72 ., Abingdon and Ai or- 
cester ; Floe. WMa. i. 196). The foolish le- 
gend that accuses her of complicity in the 
murder of /Elfred and of an attempt to poison 
Eadward is not w^orth discussion (Ann^ 
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Wintoii, ii. 17, 22 ; Bbompton, col. 934 sq. ; ; 

Conquest j i. o44). The a-uthor of , 
the ' Encomium Emmse,’ who wrote for the ' 
-queen’s gratification, and who accordingly ' 
rmores her earlier marriage altogether, and , 
speaks of the jethelings as if they were her ; 
sons by Cniit, says that Harold, in order to 
^et them into his power, wrote a letter to 
them in their mother’s name, complaining j 
that she was deprived of power, and request- | 
ing that one of themw^ould come over secptly 
and o’lye her advice (^JEtiic, iii. 3j. 

That her favourite son Harthaenut was nomi- 
nallv king in AV essex, that Godwine had been j 
in favour of his candidature, and that she was ' 
acting as regent for him, are not facts that 
makeE unlikely that Emma should have been 
unxious for the success of the rethelin^s. 
Her power was rapidly passing away, for 
loeople became impatient of Harthaenut’s pro- 
"ono'ed absence ; she- saw the cause of her 
enemy Harold daily gaining ground; Earl 
Oodvnne was probably already inclined to go 
over to his side, and*', whether the story of 
the forcred letter is true or not, the letter as 
we have it probably states no more than the 
truth as regards the decay of her authority 
{for a difierent view see JSoniictii Coiiciuesty 
i. 553). In the course of the next year Wes- 
sex accepted Harold as king, and forsook 
Harthaenut, and before the winter Emma 
was banished ' without any mercy,’ words 
wEich may perhaps imply that no time was 
ullowed her to collect her goods Chron.^ 

ATorcester ). She sought shelter at the court 
of Baldwin Y, count of Flanders, the son of 
one of her nieces, a daughter of PJehard the 
■Good, and the husband of Adela, who had 
been betrothed to her nephew llichard 111. 
He received her hospitably, and mauitained 
her at Bruges Enc. Eitwics, iii. / ). She 
is said to have sent messengers to her son 
Eadward asking him to help her, but accord- 
ing to the story Ead-ward, though he visited 
her, declared that he could do nothing for 
her. After he had returned to Normandy 
she is said to have applied to Flarthacnut, 
who certainly in 1039 prepared to assert his 
claim to the English throne, sailed with a 
few ships to Flanders, and remained with her 
during the winter (Enc. Emmm, iii. 8 sq.) In 
June 1040, after the death of Harold, she 
returned to England with Harthaenut, and 
appears to have held a position of considerable 
infiuence during his short reign {Hist.Eames. 
p. 151). One of the earliest acts of Eadwmrd 
after he became king was to despoil her of 
her wealth. In N ovember 1043 he rode from 
Gloucester, wEerehe seems to hp"e been hold- 
ing some council, in company with Earls God- 
wine, Leofric, and Siward, appeared suddenly 


at "Winehesler, and seized all her treasure, 

^ because she had done less for him than he 
would both before he became king and alsa 
since’ Chron.^ AY orcesterj. Whatever 

the exact cause may have been for this act, 
it seems to prove that the relations between 
her and Eadward were not such as would 
make it probable that she had applied to him 
for help before she sent to Harthaenut. As 
the seizure of her goods was approved by the 
three great earls, it is not unlikely t hatJaithf ul 
to her old feelings in favour of the Danish 
line, she had countenanced the partisans of 
Sweyn of Denmark [ Xonyian Conquest, ii- 
58-62). Enough was left her for her main- 
[ tenance, and she was ordered to live quietly 
at YTiichester, where the old palace was in 
the Conqueror’s reign still cal.ed her house 
(i5. iv. 59 n.') After her disgrace she took 
no active part in public affairs, though, as in 
1044 she witnessed two of her son’s charters 
with reference to the church of AVinchester 
(^Codex. Dipl. 774, 775), some reconciliation 
probably took place between them. The le- 
gend that she was accused of unchastity, and 
cleared herself by the ordeal of hot iron, has 
no foundation of fact (it ajjpears in Ami. 
Winton. ii. 21, and Beohptox, col. 941, and 
is fully examined in Sorman Conquest, ii. 
3G8 so !) She died on 6 Alarch 1052, and was 
buried by her husband Cnut in the Old Alin- 
ster at AATii Chester (1051 , A.-S. Abing- 

don, 1052, AA^orcester). 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron.; Florence of Worcester 
(Ed gk Hist. Soe.); Encomium Emmse, Pertz;AVil- 
liam of Jumieges, Duchesne ; Henry of Hurt- 
iDgdon, Mon. Hist. Brit. ; Willi-im of Malmes- 
bury, Gresta Eegiim (Engl, Hist. ^Soe.) ; Hist. 
Ramesiensis (Rolls Ser.) ; Ann. Y inton., Ann. 
Monastic! (Rolls Ser.); Brompton, Twysden; 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, vols. i. ii.] 

W. H. 

EMMET, CHRISTOPHER TEAIPLE 
(1761-1788), barrister, eldest son of Robert 
Emmet, M.D., and elder brother of Thomas 
Addis and Robert Emmet [q. v.], was horn 
at Cork in 1761. He entered the university 
of Dublin in 1775, and obtained a scholar- 
ship there in 1778. He was called to the 
bar in Ireland in 1781, and in that year he 
married Anne W^’estem Temple, daughter of 
Robert Temple, an American loyalist who 
had settled in Ireland. Emmet attained emi- 
nence as an advocate; he possessed a highly 
poetical imagination, remarkably retentive 
memory, and a vast amount of acquired 
knowledge of law, divinity, and literature. 
Under the chancellorship of Lord 
Emmet was advanced to the rank of king s 
counsel in 1787. His death ocemred m 
February 1788, while he was on circuit in 
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the soiitli of Ireland, and Iiis widow died in j 
the following NoTember. The only known j 
writings of Emmet are a short poem on the i 
mantle and other trees^ and an allegoiy of 
thirty-two stanzas of four lines each, entitled 
< The Decree.’ The latter was written during 
the administration of, and inscribed to, the 
Earl of Buckincrhamshire, viceroy of Ireland 
from 1777 to"l7S0. In these verses the 
author predicted that the future eminence of 
England would be imperilled if she delayed 
to act justly towards Ireland by annulling j 
harsh laws, and by removing the enactments 
which prohibited commerce between the Irish 
and America, wEich he styled ‘ the growing 
western world.’ 

[R. R. Madden’s United Irishmen, 1860; Life 
of Urattaii, voh iv. (1810) ; manuscripts of Hon. 
Society of King’s Inns, Dublin; Hibernian Maga- 
zine, 1788 ; Collection of Poems, 1789-90.] 

J. T. a. 

EMMET,BOBERT (17 78-1803), United 
Irishman, third and youngest son of Dr. Ro- 
bert Emmet, physician to the viceroy in Ire- 
land, was horn in Dublin in 1778. After 
being educated at several private schools in 
Dublin, he entered Trinity College on 7 Oct. 
1793, and greatly distinguished himself there 
by winning prizes and by his eloquence in the 
Historical Society. A fellow student, Thomas 
Moore, the poet, describes his oratory as of 
the loftiest and most stirring character. His 
politics were, as might have been expected 
from the brother of Thomas Addis Emmet 
[q. V.], violently nationalist, hut his youth ' 
prevented him from having any weight in the 
councils of the society of United Irishmen. ^ 
He was, however, one of the leaders of that 
party among the students of Trinity College, 
and he was one of the nineteen ringleaders 
pointed out to Lord Clare and Dr. Duigenan 
during their famous visitation held in Fe- 
bruary 1798, for the pm*pose of testing the 
extent of the sympathy exhibited by the 
students for the United Irishmen. When 
summoned before the visitors. Emmet took 
bis name off the college books. This turn of 
events put an end to his thoughts of a pro- 
fessional career, but he continued to take 
the keenest interest in politics, and in 1800 
visited his brother, a prisoner at Fort St. 
George, and discussed with him the expedi- 
ency of a rising in Ireland. He then tra- 
velled on the continent, visiting Belgium, 
Prance, Switzerland, and Spain ; he met his 
brother after his release at Brussels and 
studied books on military science. In 1802 
be bad interviews with Napoleon and Talley- 
rand. The former promised to secure Irish 
independence, but Emmet doubted his sin- 


cerity. Emmet returned to Dublin in Oc- 
tober 1802 with his mind made up on the 
subject. He had no combined plan like that 
of t iie United Irishmen of 1798 ; he had little 
hope of military help from France, although 
Napoleon had promised to invade Eno-land 
in August 1803 j he seems indeed to \ave 
laid his plans without expecting them to he 
successful. He had 3,0001 of his own, and 
1,4001 was advanced him by a Mr. Long, and 
with this money he purchased a few stand 
of arms, forged pikes, and collected a few de- 
sperate or ignorant conspirators. His father s 
death in December 1802 gave increased op- 
portunities for pursuing his plans. In the 
spring he formed depots of arms at Irishtown, 
in Patrick Street, and at Marshalsea Lane, 
wFere forty men were employed in manufac- 
turing weapons of Tvar. He printed procla- 
mations and a scheme of national government 
which should guarantee life and property 
and religious equality. An explosion in the 
Patrick Street depot on 10 July hastened his 
plans. He took up his residence in Marshalsea 
Lane and prepared for an immediate outbreak. 
The details of the plot were precisely similar 
to those of Despard’s in London, with which 
it had probably some connection [see Des- 
PAUD, Edavajrd Marcus]. Emmet resolved 
to seize Dublin Castle, Pigeon House Fort, 
and the person of the viceroy, who was to he 
held as a hostage. What to do next Emmet 
does not seem to have determined, and he 
certainly made no attempt to get the feeling 
of the country on his side. On Saturday, 
23 July 1803, the projected rising took place. 
A few men came in from Kildare and Wex- 
ford, others Avere at Broadstone, hut all were 
without orders. At nine o’clock in the even- 
ing Emmet, dressed in a green coat, white 
breeches, and a cocked hat with feathers, to- 
gether with a hundred wild folloAvers, marched 
from Marshalsea Lane in utter disarray; they 
came across the carriage of Lord KilAA^arden 
on its way to the castle, and miu'dered the 
old man with their pikes. Emmet was dis- 
heartened by tbis violence, and hastened to 
Rathfarnham. His followers assassinated 
' Colonel Brown of the 4th regiment, whom 
they met on the Coomhe. At the castle all 
was consternation ; the Irish military autho- 
rities seemed in despair, and ordered the 
general assembly of all the troops in garri- 
son j but before they had collected, and while 
the officials were in despair, neAvs arriA^ed 
that the ordinary guard had turned out and 
had easily dispersed the rioters. Emmet fled 
from Rathfarnham to the Wicklow moun- 
I tains with a feAv friends. Anne DeAdin, a 
' daughter of his servant, brought him letters, 
j and he returned Avith her in order to take 
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leave of Sarah Curran, to whom he was en- 
gacredtohe married, before escapingto France, 
nfs hiding-place was transferred to Harold s , 
Cross and there he was arrested hy Major ! 

Sirr the captnrer of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, ' 

on ■'^5 Aug. 1803. He was tried on 19 Sept, 
before a s lecial court, consisting of Lord Nor- 
bury and Aarons George and Daly, and though 
defended hy BaU, Burrowes, and M'Nally, he 
^as condemned to death, and hanged upon 
the following day. He made a thiilling 
s-peech before receiving sentence, and also 
spoke from the scaffold. The youth and abihty 
of Emmet have cast a glamour of romance 
over his career, and that glamour has been 
enhanced bv his affection for Sarah Curran, | 
the daughter of the great lawyer, to whom 
Moore addressed his famous poem. She is 
far from the land w^here her young hero 
sleeps-,’ the lady afterwards (24 Nov. 1805) 
married a very distinguished olEcer, Major 
Sturo-eon of the royal staff corps. Emmet 
was first interred in Bully’s Acre near Eil- 
mainham Hospital, and his remains are said 
to have been afterwards removed either to 
St. Michan’s churchyard or to Glasnevin 
cemetery. An uninscribed tombstone in each 
burial-place is now pointed out as marking 

his grave. ^ | 

[There are many biographies of Emmet, Imt 
far the best is that contained in Madden’s Lives 
of the United Irishmen, 3rd ser. _vol. iff. ; see 
also W. II. Curran’s Life of John Philpob Curran, 
and Moore’s Diaries.] II- M. S. 

EMMET, THOMAS ADDIS (1764- 
1827), United Irishman, second sop. of Dr. 
Bobert Emmet, physician to the viceroy m 
Ireland, was born at Cork on -4 April l/o4. 
Erom his school days he gave evidence ot 
brilliant abilities, and gained a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1781. He too t 
the degree of B.A. there in 1/83, and thmi, 
as he had selected the medical profession, he 
proceeded to Edinburgh University, where 
the medical school Avas at that time most 1 
famous. AYhile sedulously worhing at his 
own studies, he yet paid much attention to | 
other siihiects, became a friend of Mackin- 
tosh, a favourite pupil of Dugald Stewart, 
and president of no less than five debating 
and other societies among his fellov^students. 
After taking his M.D. degree at Edinburgh 
he visited many of the chief medical schools 
of England, Erance, Germany, and Italy, and 
was on his way home from the continent 
when he heard of the sudden death 01 his 
elder brother, Temple Emmet, a yoni^ Irish 
barrister of great promise. Tbomas Emmet 
then determined to abandon medicine and 
follow in his brother’s steps, and, after tiding 
the degree of LL.B. at Trinity College, Dub- 


lin, he went to London to read law under 
the direction of Mackintosh. He was called 
to the Irish bar in Michaelmas term 1790, 
and married Jane, daughter of the Lev. John 
Patten of Clonmel, in the following year. 

He then commenced his active political life. 

Dr. Emmet had brought up all his three 
sons with the most advanced nationalist 
ideas, and Thomas was the first to put them 
into execution. His first brief was in the 
case of Napper Tandy v. Lord "Westmor- 
land, on the question of the lord-lieutenant's 
patent. In September 1793 he made himself 
conspicuous by his defence of O'DriscoH, 
who was put on his trial for sedition at 
Cork. He was soon recognised from his 
eloquence and learning as the leading Irish 
nationalist barrister, and by 1795, when he 
took the bold step of taking the oath of 
the United Irishmen in open court, he was 
making an income of 7507 a vear at the bar. 

He was in that year elected secretary of the 
Society of United Irishmen, and in 1797 he 
succeeded Boger O’Connor as one of the di- 
rectors. In the directory he showed more 
prudence than many of his colleagues, and 
with MUormick and M'Nevin he desired to 
wait for armed aid from France, and was op- 
posed to the immediate rebellion advocated 
j by Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Lord Castle- 
i reagh knew from his spies what was going 
i on, and on 12 March 1798 all the directors- 
! were arrested at the house of Oliver Bond. 
Castlereagh had no desire to deal harshly 
with the Irish leaders, and when the insur- 
rection was suppressed he agreed to allow 
the chief prisoners to go to America, and 
to stop all executions for treason if the pri- 
soners made a full confession. Emmet agreed 
to this proposal, but Bufiis Eing, the Ameri- 
can minister, objected to the despatch of the 
rebels to the United States, and Emmet, 
Boger O’Connor, Nielson, and seventeen other 
leaders were therefore transferred to Fort St. 

1 George in Scotland on 26 March 1799. Mrs. 
Emmet joined her husband in 1800, and they 
remained there, though not in close confine- 
ment, until 1802, when with the other pri- 
soners they were sent to Holland. Emmet 
was at Paris when he heard the news of his 
brother Bobert’s rising and death, and he had 
an interAuew with Napoleon on the subject 
in September 1803. He assisted MaeSheehy 
in his scheme for raising a battalion of Irish 
in the pay of Erance, hut he did not himselt 
join it, and left France in 1804 for the United 
kates. He joined the New York bar, where* 
he soon took a leading position and made a 
laro-e income. He continued prosperous until 
' tlieday of his deatt, -svhidi took place very 
suddenly vlule pleading in court at Jieyr 
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York on 14 Yoy. 1827, and lie was buried in 
the cburcLvard of St. Mark’s, Broadway, in 
that city. 

[Haynes's Memoirs of Thomas Addis Emmett, 
1829; Madden’s United Irishmen, 3rd ser. yol. 
iii. : IVebbe’s Biography of Eemarkable Irish- 
men.] H. M. S. 

EMMETT, AYTHOYY (1790-1372), 
major-general royal engineers, after pas^sing 
through the Koval M ilitary Academy, Wool- 
wich, received his commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the royal engineers on 16 Feb. 
1808. He joined the army in the Peninsula 
early in 1809, and remained with it until 
the liimmer of 1812, vrhen he was sent to 
England for recovery from the effects of a 
very severe wound received while leading on 
•one" of the columns to the assault of Badajoz 
in April 1812. He retuimed to the army in 
October of the following year at his own re- 
•quest, and remained with it to the close of 
the war. During his service in the Peninsula 
he was constantly before the enemy. First, 
in Abrantes and skirmishes near it, while 
the French were in front of the lines of Lis- 
bon ; secondly, at both the sieges of Badajoz 
ill 1811, at the cavalry affair of Elboden, and 
in the trenches before Ciudad Ptodrigo ; and 
thirdly, at the siege of Badajoz in 1812, when 
he led on the Portuguese column of the 4th 
division to the assault of the breach of the 
curtain, and was severely wounded. He was 
.shortly after sent to England for the restora- 
tion of his health. Prior to the siege lie was 
occupied in improving the navigation of the 
Upper Douro to facilitate the transfer of sup- 
plies for the operations in Badajoz. On re- 
joining the army as a captain in 1813 he 
was employed in the examination of the fords 
of the INhve, held by the enemy’s posts prior 
to the successful passage of that river. Dur- 
ing the following campaign he was attached 
to the 2nd division, and was piresent at the 
battle of St. Pierre, near Bayonne, at the 
.attack on the heights of Garres St.-Palais at 
Tarbes, and at the battles of Orthes and Tou- 
louse. Soon after his return to England he 
was sent, in 1815, with General Keane, on 
the expedition against New Orleans, landed 
with the advance, and was present in the 
€Lttack of the Americans, also at the assault 
made on the enemy’s lines and at the siege 
of Fort Bowyer. 

He was next appointed commanding royal 
■engineer at St. Helena, whither he w^ent with 
Sir Hudson Lowe, and held the command 
until after the death of Napoleon. He held 
various commands at home, at Bermuda, and 
in the Mediterranean, until he was compelled 
to retire as a major-general on account of 


bad health brought on by the wounds he re- 
ceived in the Peninsula. He was awarded 
the Avar medal and fom* clasps. He died at 
Brighton on 27 March 1872. 

[Official Records ; Corps Papers.] R. H. V. 

EMPSON or EMSON, Sie RICHARD (d, 
1510), statesman and lawyer, was son of Peter 
Empson of Towcester, Northamptonshire, and 
Elizabeth, his wife. The father, who died in 
1473, is im'ariably described as a sievemaker 
in order to emj)hasise the son’s humble origin ; 
hut Peter Empson was clearly a person of 
wealth and influence in Towcester, whateA*er 
his occupation. Richard was educated for 
the bar and rapidly distinguished himself as 
a common lawyer. As early as 147G he pur- 
chased estates m Northamptonshire. He not 
only represented his county in the parliament 
that met 17 Oct. 1491, but was chosen speaker 
and served the office till the dissolution in the 
following March. His name appears among 
the collectors of the subsidy of 1491 for Lind- 
sey, Lincolnshire (Rymee, Fosdem, xii. 448). 
He was recorder of CoA’entry, wms knighted 
18 Feb. 1503-4, and in 1504" wms nominated 
high steward of Cambridge University and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. On 
5 Aug. 1507 he was granted land and tene- 
ments in the parish of St. Bride in Fleet 
Street (Wood, Athcmce, ed. Bliss, i. 13). From 
the opening of the reign of Henry YII Empson 
was associated Avith Edmund Dudley [q. a*.] 
in the exaction of taxes and penalties due 
from oflenders to the crown, and his zeal and 
rigour raised up a host of enemies. Henry VH 
always treated him with special favour, and 
made him an executor under his will ; but 
the death of Henry YII left him without a 
protector, and Henry YIII, yielding to popu- 
lar clamour, committed him and Dudley to 
the Tower. First brought before the council 
and charged Avith tyrannising OA'er the king’s 
subjects as collector of taxes and fines, Emp- 
son defended himself in a temperate speeeti, 
insisting that his conduct Avas legal through- 
out (Heebekt). a charge of constructive 
treason wms subsequently drawm up against 
him and Dudley. It was asserted that they 
had compassed Henry YIII’s death, because 
their friends had been under arms during 
Henry YHI’s illness. Empson was tried and 
convicted at Northampton 1 Oct. 1509 ; was 
attainted by parliament 21 Jan. 1509-10, and 
wms executed Avith Dudley on Tower HilL 
17 Aug. 1510. He Avas buried in the church 
of Wliitefriars. Bacon describes Empson as 
brutal in his manners. Camden tells the 
story that Empson, while chaffing a blind 
man, reputed to be a sure prognosticator of 
changes of w’eather, asked ‘ When doth the 
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Pim cliange ? ’ The blind man replied, ^ ^Yhen | 
such a vricked lawyer as you goeth to heaven ’ 

( CA. 3 I;DE^’■, Ilemcdtis^ 1870, p. 296). His wife 
Jane survived him. To his elder son, Thomas, j 
his father’s estates w^ere restored by act of ' 
parliament 4 Hen. VIII. A younger son 
was named John. Of four daughters Eliza- 
beth married (1) George Catesby, (’2) Sir 
Thomas Lucy ; Joan married (1) Henry Sot- 
hill, and (2) Sir "William Pierrepoint ; a third 
daughter became the wife of a gentleman , 
named Tyrrell ; and Jane married (1) John i 
Pinshon, and (2) Sir Thomas "Wilson, Queen 
Elizabeth’s well-known secretary of state. 
Empson is stated by Stow to have resided 
in St. Swithin's Lane in the house adjoining 
Dudley’s, and communicating with Dudley’s 
residence through the garden. 

[Coopers Athense Cantabr. i. 14, 523; Man- 
ning's Speakers ; Herbert’s Henry YIII ; Bacon’s 
Henry YII ; Baker’s Northamptonshire; Met- 
calfe’s Knights, p. 39 ; Stow’s Survey of London ; 
State Trials, i. 283-8 ; Brewer’s Henry VIII, i. 
69-70; art. supra ' Edmund Dudley.’] S. L.L. 

EMPSON, WHLLIAM (1791-1852), edi- 
tor of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Heview,’ was educated 
at Winchester, where he was a schoolfellow 
of Thomas Arnold, afterwards head-master of 
Hugby, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. 1812, aud M.A. 1815. 
He began to contril^ute to the ‘ Edinburgh 
Heview ’iu 1823, and between that date and 
1849 wrote in it more than sixty articles upon 
law, politics, and literary topics. There is 
an interesting account of two articles upon 
Goethe’s ^ Faust’ and ^Correspondence with 
Schiller’ (1830 and 1831) in Carlyle’s ^Cor- 
respondence’ with Goethe (1887, pp. 255, 
282). In October 1843 he wrote an article 
upon Beiitham, in which his reliance upon 
certain statements of Bowiing produced a 
contradiction from J. S. Mill, published in 
the ^ Heview ’ for January 1844. In January 
1845 he wrote upion Dr. Arnold, with whose 
views upon educational and ecclesiastical 
questions he thoroughly sympathised. Other 
articles offended Bulwer and the irritable 
Brougham, who calls him a had imitator of 
Macaulay. He was, however, a valued contri- 
butor under both J effrey and N apier . On 2 J uly 
1824 he became professor of general ‘ polity 
and the laws of England’ at the East India 
College, Haileybury, a chair which had been 
formerly occupied by Sir James Mackintosh. 
He was an intimate friend of his colleague, 
Mai thus. On 27 June 1838 he married Char- 
lotte, only daughter of Francis Jeffrey. He 
succeeded to the editorship of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Heview’ in 1847, upon the death of Macvey 
Napier [q. v.], who had succeeded Jeffrey in 
1829. Empson is said to have been an ex- 


cellent^ professor, and familiar with the laws- 
of India. He was, however, more remark- 
able for his influence upon the moral and phi- 
losophical training of his pupils. He was 
much beloved by them, and when they heari 
that he had broken a bloodvessel in 1852 ,. 
they spontaneously gave up their usual fes- 
tival. He finished the examination, in spite of* 

Q-t Haileybury lODec- 
1852. There are many letters to him in 
Cockburii’s ^Life of Jetfrev’ and in Macvev 
Napier’s • Correspondence’ which are highiv 
creditable to his good feeling and sense. 

[Gent.^Mag. 1S53, pt. i, pp, 99, 100; Cock- 
burns Life of Jeffrey: Selections from the Cor- 
respondence of Macvey Napier (1879),] 

END A, or, in the older spelling, ENNA* 
Saint, of Arran (^. 0th century hwrns son 
of Conall the Pted, one of the chiefs of Oriel. 
His mother. Brig (the vigorous), was a daugh- 
ter of Ammire, chief of Ardciannaehta, in the 
county of Louth. On the death of his father 
Enna wms chosen chief of his clan, and at the 
urgent request of his followers he made a 
j raid on some of his enemies, thus inaiigurat- 
' ing his rule. Heturning from the expedition 
and singing a song of victory, they passed by 
the hermitage of his sister Panche. She- 
warned her virgins of a heathen s presence. 
Enna approached her as she stood in the- 
doorway, but she repulsed him. He urged 
that as holder of his father s heritage he must 
fight his enemies, and demanded as wife a 
royal pupil of his sister. St. Fanche offered 
the girl her choice to become the wife of the 
chieftain or else, as she expressed it, ^ to love 
Him whom I love.’ The girl chose to die to 
the world. The circumstance is described in 
the usual fashion of the lives as an actual 
death, and St. Fanche is represented as preach- 
ing to him in the mesence of her dead body. 
He was so movec. by her exhortations that 
he abandoned his wild life and became a monk. 
As an evidence of his zeal it is mentioned that 
he excavated a deep trench round his monas- 
tery with his own hands. "VHile he was thus 
engaged, a hostile tribe, descendants of Cri- 
; onithann, making a raid on Enna’s territory, 
nassed near his abode. They were pursued 
'oy the people of Oriel, and fighting took place 
near the cell of Enna. ^ Then his old nature 
asserted itself, and he joined in the conflict, 
using a stake as a weapon. To avoid further 
temptation, and acting on his sister's advice, 
he crossed to Britain to Hosnat, and stayed 
with Mansen, who was master there. The 
place referred to has been shown by Dr. 
Todd to he the famous Candida Casa or 
Whithorne in Galloway, and the ‘master’ St. 
Ninian. In course of time he was ordained 
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■Dresl^Tteij and collecting; some followers lie 
'iiiilt a monastery called in his life Latiniim. 
Colgan erroneously suggested that this was 
either Latinia cense in Gaul founded by St. 
iFursey, or Loetiense in Belgium, hut these 
will not answer, and there can he no doubt 
that ^ Latinum ’ stands for the Irish word 
^ Letha,’ which originally meant, as it means 
here, i^morica or Brittany (called in medi- 
jeyal usage Letavia), although it afterwards 
came to mean Latium or Italy. This ex- 
plains the statement that his sister in going 
to yisit him landed at a port in Britain, i.e. 
in Bretagne. "With this correction the story 
of his visit and stay at Home and of the pil- 
a:rims from Home bringing tidings of his fame 

O 000 

falls to the ground. 

Enna on his return to Ireland landed at 
Inver Colpa, at the mouth of the Boyne, and 
engaged in missionary labours. But with 
the consent of OEngus, son of hTadfraoch, king 
of Munster, whose wife, Dairinne, was his 
sister, he soon took possession of the largest 
and most w^estern of the islands of Airan, 
called afterwards Arran of the Saints, from 
the number of holy men buried there. The 
island had been occupied by heathen inhabi- 
tants from the mainland of Corcomroe in the 
county of Clare, all of whom fled except their 
chief, Corban. It is mentioned incidentally 
that a species of corn,/r<fr, had been intro- 
duced by divine interposition into the island, 
and was still to be found there in 1390, when 
Augustine Magraidin composed the ^ Life ’ 
]oublished by the Bollandists, from which these 
facts are taken. Enna founded ten monaste- 
ries in the island, but discussions arose about 
the division of the land. An angel is said 
to have brought him a hook of the four evan- 
gehsts and a casula or hood decorated with 
gold and silver, which were still preserved 
and held in the highest reverence in 1390. 
After one or two visits to the mainland and 
one to a chieftain termed Crumther Coelan or 
Coelan the presbyter, who lived in an island 
on Lough Corrib, Enna appears to have stayed 
at Arran for the rest of his life. He offered 
three prayers at the close of his life, one of 
which was that every contrite person who 
desired to he buried in the burial-ground of 
his monastery should have as a privilege 
^ that the mouth of hell should not be closed 
upon him.’ The Bollandists, who do not 
consider this orthodox, explain that it means 
he should not suffer the pains of purgatory 
or be detained long there. The remains on 
the great island connected with St. Enna are 
Cell Enda, the parish church, Teglach Enda, 
where the saint is buried with 120 others 
(this is the privileged spot referred to in his 
prayer), and lastly, Tempoll mor Enda. So 
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severe vras the discipline at Arran that in 
OTder to test the purity of the monks/st. 

nna had a^ corrach or boat made without 
a^ hide, that is, consisting of framework and 
nhs o^y and no covering, into which each 
monk had to go every day, and if any water 
entered it he was thereby proved a ^sinner • 
^thus he kept up their angelic puritv’ Us- 
I sher assigns his death to 530 in the nine- 
, tieth year of his age, but he appears to have 
' been alive up to 540, according to Colo-an. 
Eaiher than this he cannot be placed, as he 
belonged to the second order of Irish saints 
(542-599) ; but as tbe annals have no men- 
tion of his death, the actual year cannot be 
ascertained with any certainty. His dav is 
25 April. 

JBollandi&ts’ Acta Sanct. 21 March, hi. 269- 
OTlaherty’s lar Connaught, pp. 77-9; hook of 
Hjmns, Eev. J. H. Todd, i. 103 ; Colgan’s Acta 
Sanct. p. 701 seq. ; Ware’s Antiquities, p. 249.1 

T. 0 / 

EJSTDECOTT, JOHN (15SS?~1665) 
governor of New England, is supposed to have 
been bom at Dorchester, Dorsetshire, in or 
about 1588, but nothing is known of his early 
life. On 19 March 1628 he joined with five 
other ‘religious persons' in purchasing a 
patent of the territory of Massachusetts Bay 
from ‘the corporation styled the council 
established at Plymouth in the county of 
Devon for the planting, ruling, and governino’ 
of New England in America.’ Among those 
who almost immediately after the purchase 
secured proprietary rights in the ‘Dorchester 
Company,’ as it "was called, and who became 
respectively governor and deputy-governor 
of the company in London, were Matthew 
Cradock [q.v.] and Eoger Ludlow. Being 
related to both by marriage, it is probable 
that Endecott was selected at their instance 
as a ‘fit instrument to begin the wildernesse- 
worke.’ He was accordingly entrusted with 
full powers to take charge of the plantation 
at Naumkeag, afterwards Salem. Accom- 
panied by bis wife and some twenty or thirty 
eruigrants, he sailed from 'Weymouth in the 
ship Abigail, 20 June 1G28, and reached 
Naumkeag on 6 Sept, following. As a ruler 
Endecott lost no time in showing himself 
earnest, zealous, and courageous, but, con- 
sidering the difficulties which he had to 
battle against, it is not surprising that he 
was occasionally found wanting in tact and 
temper. His conduct towards the Indians 
was always marked with strict justice. On 
making known to the ]3lanters who had pre- 
ceded him that he and his associate patentees 
had purchased all the property and privileges 
of the Dorchester partners, both at Naum- 
keag and at Cape Ann, much discontent 
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of popery. The colony dared not re&aia 
from taMng’ co^isance of an act with which 
most of its principal men^ including Win- 
throp himse..fj secretly sympathised. The 


arose. Endecott and his puritan council 
viewed with no favourahle eye the raising 
tobacco, ‘believing such a production, except 
for medicinal purposes, injurious both to _ 
health and morals,’ while they insisted on matter was accordingly brought before the 
abolishing the use of the IBook of Common general court, and after due investiffatioii 
Prayer. The wise enactions of the com- ‘ they adjudged him worthy admonition, and 
pany’s court in London did much towards to be disabled for one year from bearing any 
allaying these and similar disputes (cf. public office; declining any heavier sentence, 
Cradock’s letter to Endecott^ dated 16 Eeb. because they were persuaded he did it out of 
1658-9, in Young's Ckronides of ' tenderness of conscience and not of anv evil 

Mz75et^5,'3p- 1-8-37). To protect themselves intent’ (Wintheop, i. 155-6, 158).' Eor 
ao-ainst t ie Indians a military company was protesting against the harsh treatment of 
orf^anised by the settlers and Endecott placed Roger Williams he was shortly afterwards 
in°commanL His attention was next called committed, when, finding it useless to resist, 
to the illegal trading and dissolute ways of | he made the apology demanded, and was ra- 
the settlers at Mount W^ollaston, or Merry leased the same day (ib. i. 166). 

Mount, now Quincy. He personally con- Erom this period Endecott seems to have 
ducted an expedition thither, ^ rebuked the acted in greater harmony with the other 
inhabitants for their profaneness, and ad- leaders of the colony. In 1636 he was re- 
monished them to look to it that they walked 


better’ (fNmiiii'BO^jNeiDjEngland, ed. Savage,^ 
1823, i. 34). Mn the purifying spirit of 
authority’ he then cut down the maypole 
on which Thomas Morton, their leader, had 
been wont to publish his satires on the 


appointed an assistant, and was also sent, 
a.ong with Captain John Enderhill, on an 
expedition against the Block Island and 
Peguot Indians. Little save bloodshed was 
effected. During this same year Ms views 
concerning the hateful cross triumphed. 


puritans, while his followers made merry | Many of the militia refused to serve under a 
around it in the carousals for which the sale ] flag which bore what they regarded as an 


of arms and ammunition to the Indians fur- 
nished the supplies. He also changed the 
name of the settlement to Mount Dagon. 


idolatrous emblem ; and after solemn con- 
sultation the military commissioners ordered 
the cross to be left out. In 1641 Endecott 


Endecott continued to exercise the chief an- i was chosen deputy-governor, and was con- 
thority until 12 June 1630, when John WYn- tinned in office for the two succeeding years, 
thron, the first regularly elected governor, In 1642 he was appointed one of the corpo- 

T*- I TT rT!_ ‘ : 

arrived with the charter by which the goverii- 


ration of Harvard College. His increasing 
influence insured his election as governor in 
1644. The following year, when he was 
succeeded iu the governorship by Joseph 
Dudley, he was constituted sergeant major- 


ment of the colony was entirely transferred 
to Yew England. Endecott, who had been 
chosen one of his council of assistants, gave 
a cordial welcome to Wiiitlirop , and a friend- 
ship began which lasted without a cloud general of Massachusetts, the highest mili- 
while the latter lived (ib. i. 26). On 3 July j tary office in the colony. He was also 
1632 the court of assistants, to mark their elected an assistant, and one of the united 
sense of his services, granted him three him- commissioners for the province. Upon the 
dred acres of land situate between two and death of YVinthrop, 26 March 1649, Endecott 
three miles in a northerly direction from was again chosen go venor, to wMch office he 
the main settlement at Salem, afterwards ' was annually elected until his death, with 
known as his ' orchard farm ’ (Felt, An- the exception of 1650 and 1654, when he 
nals of Salem, 2nd edit. i. ITS). In 1634 he held that of deputy-governor Lnder Ms 
was nominated one of the seven military administration, especially from looo to iobU, 
commissioners for the colony. In September the colony made rapid progress. His faults 
of this year a rumour reached the colony that were those of an age which regarded reb- 
the king had demanded their charter with j gious toleration as a crime. As the head 


the intention of compelling obedience to the 
•ceremonies of the church as interpreted and 
enforced by Laud, Endecott, ‘ a puritan of 
puritans,’ was strangely moved at tlie news. 

Inflamed by the fiery eloquence of Roger 
Williams he publicly cut out with liis sword 
the red cross of vSt. George from the banner 

used by the train band of Salem for the, ^ vv i ^ t r,... 

reason, as he alleged, that the cross say cured the manner of ruffians and barbarous Indians 


of the commonwealth, responsible for its 
spiritual as well as temporal welfare, he felt 
it his duty to scourge, banish, and even hang 
the unorthodox. Especially obnoxious to 
him were the quakers, of which sect two men 
were executed in 1659 and a woman in 1600. 
Long before this he had issued a formal pro- 
clamation against wearing long hair ‘after 
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dated 10 Marcli 1649 (Hutchixsox, 
chu^etts, i. 14i2). To meet tlie necessities of 
the time lie estalilished in 1652 a mint, ^liich, 
contrary to law, continued to coin money 
until the charter of the colony was abrogated 
in 1685. In 1658 the court granted him, ‘'for 
his great service," the fourth part of Bloch 
Island. At this time he was also elected pre- 
sident of the body of colonial commissioners. 
In 1060 the court was asked to confirm a 
grant of land which the Indians, mindful of 
his just dealing, had presented to his eldest 
son John. 

Soon after the Restoration the struggle 
began in Massachusetts to save the charter 
and the government. Endecott drew up, in 
the name of the g'eneral court of Boston, a 
petition to the king prayhig for his majesty’s 
lOrotection and a continuance of those privi- 
leeres and liberties which thev had hitherto 
enjoyed. The ‘ open capitall blasphemies " 
of the qiiakers and their incorrigible con- 
tempt of authority were also set forth (Cal. 
State Fapers, Col. Ser., America and AVest 
Indies, 1661-8, pp. 8-10). Charles returned 
vaguely favourable answers, desired Endecott 
to make diligent search for the regicides, 
^Thalley and Gofie, and ordered all con- 
demned cpiakers to be sent to England to be 
dealt witli there (ib. pp. 11, 27-8, 33-4, 55). 
In 1662 the king expressed his willingness 
to take the plantation into his care provided 
that all laws made during the late troubles 
derogatory to the king’s government be re- 
pealed, the oaths of allegiance duly observed, 
and the administration of justice take place 
in the king’s name. He further suggested 
that ^ as the principal end of their charter 
was liberty of conscience ’ the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and its ceremonies might verv 
well be used by those desirous of doing so 
{ib. pi. 93-4). In April 1664 the king 
thong at fit to send four commissioners to the 
colony, but without the least intention or 
thought, so he declared, of violating or in 
the least degree infringing their charter (ib. 
p. 201). When, however, the commissioners 
proceeded to sit in j udgment upon the gover- 
nor and coimt, the latter published by sound 
of the trumpet their disapprobation, and for- 
bade every one to abet such conduct. The com- 
missioners had therefore to depart, threaten- 
ing against the authorities of Massachusetts 
the punishment ‘which many in England 
concerned in the late rebellion had met with." 
Endecott addressed a strongly worded pro- 
test against this attempt to override their 
privileges to Secretary Sir William Morrice, 
19 Oct. 1664, and again petitioned the king 
(ib. pp. 247-9). In his reply to the general 
court, 26 Eeb. 1664-5, Morrice complained 


of Endecott’s ‘disaffection,’ and stated that 
the king would ‘ take it very well if at the 
i next election any other person of good repii- 
; tation he chosen in his place ’ ( ib. p. 282 ) 

I Before the effect of this recommendation 
I could be ascertained Endecott had died at 
Boston, 15 March 1664-5, aged 77, and was 
buried with great honour and solemnity ’ 
on the 23rd. Tradition assigns the ‘ Chapel 
BLirying-gronnd ’ as the place of his inter- 
ment, but the tombstone has long been de- 
stroyed, it is supposed by British soldiers 
during the American war. At the time of 
his death Endecott had served the colony in 
various relations, including the very highest 
longer than any other one oftheMassachusetts 
fathers. 

Endecott was twice married. His first 
wife, Ann Gower, who was a cousin or niece 
of Matthew Ci*adock, died soon after coming 
to the colony, it is believed childless ; and 
he married secondly, 18 Ang. 1630, Eliza- 
beth Gibson of Cambridge, England, by whom 
he had two sons, John, born about 1632, and 
Zerubbabel, born about 1635, a physician at 
Salem. A portrait of Endecott, said to have 
been taken the year he died, is in possession 
of the family, and has been copied and often 
engraved. He and his descendants to the 
fourth generation vTote the second syllable 
of the name with ‘ e,’ but the ‘ i ’ has pre- 
vailed since. 

[Savage’s Genealogical Dictionary of First 
Settlers of New England, ii. 120-3 ; 0. M. En- 
dicott’s Life of J. Endecott, fob 1847, of which 
an abstract (with portrait) is given in New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
i. 201-24; Moore’s Lives of the Governors of 
New Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay, 1851, 
pp. 347-66 ; Salisbury’s Memorial in Proceed- 
ings of American Antiquarian Society, 1873, pp. 
1 13-54 ; The Fifth Half Century of the Landing 
of J. Endecott at Salem (Essex Institute His- 
torical Collections, IS Sept. 1878); Hubbard’s 
General History of New England (8vo, Boston, 
1848); Young’s Chronicles of First Planters of 
Massachusetts Bay, p. 13; Felt’s Annals of 
Salem, 2nd edit.; Felt’s Paper in New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register, xii. 133-7 ; 
Felt’s Who was the First Governor of Massa- 
chusetts ? ; Winthrop’s History of New Eng- 
land (Savage), 2nd edit. ii. 200-3 ; Appleton’s 
Cyclopjedia of American Biography, ii. 355 ; 
Johnson’s Wonder-working Providences of Zion’s 
Saviour in New England, bk. i. chap. ix. ; Birch’s 
Life of Hon. Robert Boyle, pp. 450-2; Joseph 
Smith’s Bibliotheca Antiquakeriana, p. 168 ; Cal. 
State Papers, Colonial Ser. (America and West 
Indies), 1574-1660, 1661-8.] G. G. 

ENFIELD, EDWARD (1811-1880), 
philanthropist, third son of Henry Enfield, 
town clerk of Nottingham, and grandson of 
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WIV m Enfield LL.D. [q. v.]> succeeded tlie Eey. John Seddon as tutor in 

K ft 'no-ham on 15 May 1811. His eldest hro- helles-lettres and rector of the academy at 
ft^rVilliam was a leader in all philanthropic ' "Warrington. That institution was from 
V at Hottino-ham. Edward entered Man- yarious causes in a declining condition, and 
1 PAEpo-P^York as a literary student ■ it was dissolved in 1783. In the meantime 
in : he was contemporary with bamuei 
Baclie [q. v.] and SirTliomas Baker of Man- 
.ilaester. Through tlie influence of Lord Hoi- 


ib was UISSUJ.V cu iji ±joo. jju. lub JneHnLiiue 

he established a sound reputation as a di- 
vine and author, and the degree of LL.l). 

_ _ was conferred on him by the university of 

1 ^i^dle was appointed" one of the moneyers ' Edinburgh on 8 March 1774. His pastoral 
^ fthe mint and one of the most active mam- duties to the Cairo Street presbyterian con- 
W' of this ’corporation, till, on the reorgani- gregation, which he had undertaken on first 
Hon of tiie mint in 1851, he retired with a going to Warrington in 1770, were continued 
-'on Henceforth he gave his time and two years after the closing of the academy, 
'tn works of education and philan- and only relinquished on his receiving an 
rtmuT He was a member of the council I invitation (in 1785) to the Octagon Chapel 
W committee of management of University at Norwich. For some time after tafang up 
Pnilpo-fi London (president of the senate from , his residence in that city he received pupils 
and of the council of University Hall, at his house, as he had done at Ti arnngton, 
8niiare From 1867 he acted as ' and among them were Denman, afterwards 
?r£mer, Ind was the guiding spirit, of the , lord chief justice, and Malthy, subsequent 
TTMversitv College Hospital ; most of the bishop of Durham. Enfield was an amiable 
tarv and strurtnral improvements in the and estimable man, an influential ^iter and 
Wtal were due to his admirable super- persuasive preacher, and was a leadmg figure 
vhwn A.S a Unitarian dissenter he took a | in the literary society of both Warrmgton 

ciiSi o7". a»Lic , miita,' ir 68 jo, 2 „i,,sjo. 

society of that body. In 1857 he was elected 
-1 trustee of the nouconformist endowments 


tlie Use of Families,’ 1770, 2nd edit. 1/ / / 
3. ‘ Sermon loreaclied at the Ordination of 

_ __ ^ ^ aw aw ^ At 


trustee ot tlie noncoiuuriui&b j ^ ___ 

embraced in Dr. Williams’s trust, and he- the Eev. Phi.ip Taylor, &c., li iO. 4. Fe- 
emoracBu in ^^Vier of the estates and marks on several late Pubhcations relative 
came at ‘ At the time of his death to the Dissenters, in a letter to Dr. Priestley,’ 

audit committees At t^ To this Priestley replied. 5. ‘The 

hewaspresidentofManchesterNewboUe^e, Directoiy,’ 1771, 4to, 2nd edit. 

.q nt l,:« i-eCulence 19 Ghesier Ter- 1781. 0. ‘ Hymns for Public Worship, se- 

rac^VSentVpark, oi 2l’ April 1880, and lected,’ 1772, 12mo, 2iM_edit. 1781 7. ‘An 

wS’bi rfed at Woking cemetery on 26 Anil. Essay towards the History of Leverpool 

was Durieau ^ ^ ^ . f^niicr'iter fi.e. Liverpool], drawn up chiefly from the 

[Daily News, 23 April 1880 , Inquirer, ^4 i yQ|g_ i2mo. 9. ^ Observations ou Literary 
1880 ; Times, 27 April 1880 ; these Property/ 1774, 4to. 10. ^ The Speaker, or 

are reprmtod m ptew MisLllaneous Pieces selected from the best 

1 y A. G. elocutionary hook has often been reprinted. 

' ’ 11. ‘ A Sermon on the Death of Mr. J. Gal- 

ENEIELD, AVILLIAM (1741-1797), , loway,; 1777. 12. ‘ BioginpHcal Sermons on 
■divine and author, was born of poor parents I the Principal Characters in Scripture, 
at Sudbury, Suffolk, on 29 Mar^i 1741. His 13. ‘ ^ Sermon on the OrdmaH® of the 

earhestinstructorwastheRev.WilliamHex- J-L-LsEin, 17i8. U. Aluneralb 

tflll n dissentino- minister, by whose advice mon on the Death of the Re% . John Aik n, 

^ and sent, D.D.,’ 1780. W- ‘ Discoui-se on Pron- 
in his Lvmteenth year, to the Daventry of 

Academy, then conducted by Dr. Caleb Ash- 16. ‘ Exercises m Elocution 1 / 80, 3rd edit, 
worth. ^He was there educated as one of 1780. P® 

the alumni of the presbyterian fund. In sels to Young Men. 1 / . A translation of 
November 1763 he , was ordained minister Rossignols Eements of Geonmtry, 1/81, 
S congregation li protestant dissenters 8vo._ 18. 

at Benn’s Garden, Liverpool. In 1770 he , 1785, 4to, 2naedit. 1799. 19. ‘The History of 
TOL, XVII, 
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PliilosopIiT . . . from Brucker's Historia 
Critica Pliilosopliiee,” ’ 1791, 2 rols. 4to, ^nd 
edit. 1819, 2 vols. 8yo, new edit. 1810. 20. ^ Ser- 
mons on Practical Snljects,’ with portrait, 
and memoir by Aikin, 1798, 2nd edit. 1799. 
He contributed to the ^ Cabinet,^ published at 
Norwich, to the ^ Monthly Magazine/ edited 
by Dr. Aikin, 1796, and to the 'Monthly’ 
and ' Analytical ’ reviews, and wrote a num- 
ber of articles for the first volume of Aikin’s 
^ General Biographical Dictionary.’ Several 
of his earlier works were translated into 
German. 

He died at Norwich on 3 Nov. 1797, aged 56. 
TTia wife, whom he married in 1767, was the 
daughter of RichardHolland, draper, of Liver- 
pool His sons, Piichard and Henry, were 
successively appointed to the ojfidce of town 
clerk of Nottingham. 

[Aikin’s Memoir, as above ; also in L. Aikin’s 
Memoirs of John Aikin, 1823, ii. 293; Monthly 
Kepository, viii- 427 ; Taylor’s Hist, of the Oc- 
tagon Chapel, Norvdehj 1848, p. 49 ; Memoir of 
Gilbert Wakefield, 1804, i, 223 ; Priestley's 
Works, vol. xxii. ; Rutt’s Memoir of Priestley; 
H. A. Bright in Trans. Hist. Soc. Lancashire 
and Cheshire, xi. 15; Kendrick’s Profiles of 
Warrington Worthies, 1854; Kendrick’s Eyres’s 
Warrington Press in AVarrington Examiner, 
1881; Picton’s Memorials of Liverpool, 1873, 
ii. 107 ; Palatine Note-book, i. 34, 53 (as to 
editions of the ‘Speaker’); Allibone, i. 558; 
Bohn’s Lowndes, iv. 739 ; Cat. of Edinburgh 
Graduates, 1858; Jeremy’s Presbyterian Ennd, 
and Dr. Daniel Williams’s Fund, 1885, p- 63 ; 
Reuss’s Alphab. Register of Authors, Berlin, 
1793, p. 125.] C. AY. S. 

ENGLAND, GEORGE (/. 1735), divine 
and author, was a member of the England 
family which flourished at Yarmouth, Nor- 
folk, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and may have been a grandson of Sir 
George England. He was chaplain to Lord 
Hobart, by whom he was presented in 1733 
to the living of Haiiworth, N orfolk. In 1737 
he resigned Hanworth to become rector of 
W^olterton and AVickmere, a consolidated 
living in the same county. He was the au- 
thor of ' An Enquiry into the Morals of the 
Ancients/ London, 1737, 4to, a work based 
on the belief that the ' ancients,’ by whom is 
understood the Greeks and Romans, were 
much superior in the practice of morality to 
Christians in general. 

[Blomefield and Parkin’s Topograph. Hist, of 
Norfolk, vi. 452, 462, viii. 132.] A. V. 

ENGLAND, CtEORGE (J. 1740-1788), 
organ-builder, built the organs of St. Ste- 
phen’s, "Walbrook, 1760 ; Gravesend Church, 
1764; Ashton-under-Lyne, 1770; St. Mi- 


chael’s, Queenhithe, 1779 ; St. Mary’s, Al- 
dermary, 1781 (the last two in conjunction 
with Hugh RusseU) ; besides those of St. 
Matthew’s, Friday Street; St. Mildred’s" 
Poultry ; the German Lutheran Church^ 
Goodman’s Fields ; the chapel of Dulwich 
College; St. Margaret Moses; and St. Al- 
phege, Greenwich. 'These organs were re- 
markable for the brightness and brilliancy of 
their chorus ’ (Hopkins): that of St. Stephen’s, 
W^albrook, afine specimen of England’s work,, 
was repaired by Gray in 1825, rebuilt 1872 
and considerably enlarged later by Hill & Son! 

England married the daughter of Richard 
Bridge (another organ-huilder) and was the: 
father of George Pike England (1765?- 
1814), who left a list of the organs he built in 
an extant account book. They are those of: 
St. George’s Chapel; Portsmouth Common, 
1788; St. James’s, Clerkenw^ell, and Fetter 
Lane Chapel, 1790 ; AVarminster Church, and 
Adelphi Chapel, 1791 ; Gainsborough Chm'ch, 
Lincolnshire, 1793; Newington Church, Sur- 
rey, and Blandforcl Church, 1794 ; Carmar- 
then Church, 1796; St, Margaret’s, Lothburv, 
1801 ; Sardinian Chapel, 1802 ; Newark 
Church, Nottinghamshire, 1803; Sheffield 
Parish Church ; St. Philip’s, Birmingham, 
and St. Martin’s Ontwich, 1805 ; Hinckley 
Parish Church, 1808; Stourbridge; Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire ; High Church, Lancaster, 
1809 ; Shiffnall, Salop, and LTlverston, 1811 ; 
and St. Mary’s, Islington, 1812. According 
to AVarman, the organ of Durham Cathedral 
is ascribed to G. P. England, in conjunction 
with NichoUs, 1815. 

[Rinibault and Hopkins on The Organ ; J. W. 
Warman’s The Organ and its Compass.] 

L. M. M. 

_ ENGLAND, JOHN, D.D. (1786-1842), 
bishop of Charleston, was born in the city of 
Cork, Ireland, on 23 Sept. 1786, and educated 
in the schools of his native city. At the age 
of fifteen, having resolved to become a priest, 
he was placed by Dr. Moylan, bishop of Cork, 
under the care of the Rev. Robert McCarthy, 
dean of the diocese, who prepared him to 
enter the college of Carlow in August 1803. 
During his stay in that institution he founded 
a female penitentiary and poor schools for 
both sexes, delivered catechetical lectures in 
the parish chapel, and gave religious instruc- 
tion to the Roman catholic militiamen sta- 
tioned in the town. He left Carlow in 1808, 
and returned to Cork to receive holy orders, 
for which Bishop Moylan had obtained a dis- 
pensation from Rome, England not having- 
yet attained the canonical age. He was then 
appointed lecturer at the cathedral, and chap- 
lain to the Presentation Convent. In May 
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1809 lie began the publication of a montHy 
magazine called ^ The Eeligious Eepertory ; 
being a choice collection of original essays 
on Tarious religions subjects/ In 1812 he 
lyas appointed president of the diocesan col- 
lege of St. Mary, in which he also taught 
theology; and about the same time he entered 
into politics and wrote and spoke vehemently 
against the proposal to give to the British 
government a veto on the appointment of 
catholic bishops. 

In 1817 he was made parish priest of Ban- 
don, where he remained until he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Charleston, U.S., by a 
papal bull which was expedited from Eome 
2 June 1820. He was consecrated at Cork 
on 21 Sept, and soon afterwards proceeded 
to his diocese, which comprised the states of 
Is orth and South Carolina and Georgia, with 
a scattered catholic population of eight thou- 
sand and only four priests. One of his first 
cares was the establishment of an academy 
and theological seminary. He was also in- 
strumental in forming an ^ anti-duelling so- 
ciety.^ He corrected many abuses which had 
crept into the church, visited every part of 
his vast half-settled diocese, and gave special 
care to the uegroes, for whom he always had 
regular services in his cathedral. In times 
of pestilence he was untiring in his heroic 
devotion to the sick. He established the 
^ United States Catholic Miscellany/ the first 
catholic paper published in America. In 
January 1826 he visited Washington, and' at 
the request of the president of the United 
States and the members of Congress he de- 
livered a discourse before them in the Senate 
House. 

In 1832 he visited his native country, and 
thence proceeded to Eome. He was sent by 
Pope Gregory XVI as legate to the govern- 
ment of ITayti. In the autumn of 1833 he 
proceeded on his mission, and he returned 
to Eome in the following spring to report the 
state of his negotiations before returning to 
his diocese. He made two more voyages to 
Europe in 1830 and 1841. Soon after his re- 
turn from the latter visit he died at Charles- 
ton on 11 April 1842. 

He was a man of great learning and high 
moral character, and his incessant activity 
won for him at Eome the sobriquet of il 
I'escovo a vapor ^ the steam bishop.’ 

His ^ Works,’ collected and airangedby di- 
rection of Dr. Ignatius Aloysius Eeynolds, 
his successor in the see of Charleston, were 
published in 5 vols., Baltimore, 1849, 8vo. 
These volumes are almost entirely occupied 
by essays on topics of controversial theology, 
many of which are in the form of letters 
originally published in various periodicals. 


A portion of the fourth and fifch ■volcmies is 
filled by addresses delivered before various 
college societies and on public occasions, in- 
cluding an oration on the character of W ash- 
ington. 

There is a portrait of him, engraved by J* 
Peter kin, in the Irish ^ Catholic Hirectorv’ 
for 1843. Another, engraved by J. Sartain, 
is prefixed to his collected works. 

[Obit, notices prefixed to his works; Iiisii 
Cdtholio Directory (1843), p. 251; Eipley and 
Dana’s Nevr American Cyclopsedia ; Irish Qnar- 
terU Review, viii. 636 ; Duyekinck's Cjel. of 
American Literature (1877), i. 778 ; Windele's 
Guide to Cork (1849), p. 142.] T. C. 

^ENGLAHD, Sie EICHAED (1793- 
general, was the son of Lieutenant- 
general Eichard England of Lifford, co. Clare, 
a v^eteran of the war of American Independ- 
ence, colonel of the 5th regiment, Heutenant- 
governor of Plvmonth, and one of the first 
colonists of Western Upper Canada, by 
Anne, daughter of James O’Brien of Ennis- 
tyen, a cadet of the family of the Marquis of 
Thomond. He was born at Detroit, Upper 
I Canada, in 1793, and after being educated at 
I W inchester entered the army as an ensign in 
the 14th regiment on 25 Fe6. 1803. He was 
j promoted lieutenant on 1 June 1809, and 
■ served in that year in the expedition to the 
Walcheren and in the attack onPlnsHng. 
He was employed in the adjutant-general’s 
department in Sicily in 1810 and 1811, and 
served in the defence of Tarifa as a volunteer 
on his way to take up his appointment. He 
was promoted captain into the 60th regiment 
on 11 July 1811, and exchanged into the 12th 
on 1 Jan. 1 812. In that year he went on leave to 
Canada to join his father, and after his death 
he returned to England, married Auma Maria, 
sister of Sir J. C. Anderson, in 1814, and in 
1815 joined his regiment at Paris after the 
battle of Waterloo. He remained in France 
until the withdrawal of the army of occupa- 
tion in 1818, and after serving as aide-de- 
camp to Major-general Sir Oolcuhoun Grant, 
commanding at Dublin from 1821 to 1823, 
he was promoted major into the 75th regi- 
ment on 4 Sept. 1823, and lieutenant-colonel 
of the same regiment, in the place of the 
Duke of Cleveland, on 29 Oct. 1825. He 
commanded this regiment for many years, 
and went with it to the Cape in 1833. Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir Galbraith Lowry Cole, 
who then commanded there, selected England 
on the outbreak of the Kaffir war in 1836 to 
command upon the eastern ftontier with the 
rank of brigadier-general, and he served 
throughout the campaigns of 1836 and 1837 
in this rank. For his services he received a 
, medal, and was promoted colonel on 28 June 
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1838. In 1839 lie was transferi’ed to the 
command of the 41st regiment, and appointed 
to command the Belg-amn district of the 
Bombay presidency as brigadier-general, and 

immediately on his arrival he lost his wife. 

1/ 

From this place he was summoned in 1841 to 
take command of the Bombay division des- 
patched to the relief of Colonel Palmer at 
Ghuznee and General Nott at Kandahar. 
He failed to reach Ghuznee in time, but, after 
one repulse, forced his way through the Pi- 
shin valley, and reached Kandahar in time 
to join Kott, and as second in command to 
that general assisted in the defeat of Alibar 
Khan on the Khojak Heights. He remained 
at Kandahar till the close of 1842, when it 
was decided to abandon that place, and he 
was then placed in command of the force 
which retired through the Bolan Pass into 
Sind, while Nott marched with seven thou- 
sand picked troops on Ghuznee and Cabul. 
It cannot be said that England had greatly 
distinguished himself during these operations. 
Nott complained greatly of him, and though 
he did what he was appointed to do, and had 
relieved Kandahar, his operations were not 
considered as successful as they might have 
been, and he had suffered reverses, which were 
very like defeats, from the Baluchis both 
during his advance and his retreat. Never- 
theless he was made a K.C.B. on 27 Sept. 
1843, and then threw up his command, re- 
turned home, and settled at Bath. 

England remained unemployed until 1849, 
when he received the command of the Cur- 
ragh brigade, and he was promoted major- 
general on 11 Nov. 1851. In 1854 the cen- 
sure passed on his behaviour in Afghanistan 
seemed to be forgotten, and he was placed in 
command of the 3rd division in the Crimean 
expedition. At the battle of the Alma his 
division was not so severely engaged as the 
guards or the light division ; but at Inker- 
man England was one of the generals first 
upon the scene of action, and though he ’was 
never in actual command there, his prompti- 
tude in sending up his troops at the critical 
moment to the assistance of the hard-pressed 
battalions on the Inkerman Tusk greatly con- 
tributed to the success of the day. It was 
during the trying winter of 1854-5 that Eng- 
land chiefly distinguished liimself. He suf- 
fered the greatest privations with his troops, 
but yet he never applied to come home, and 
was the last of the original general officers Tvho 
had accompanied the army to the Crimea to 
leave it. Before he did return he directed 
the attach on the Redan on 18 June 1855, 
and it was not his fault that the result of 
that day’s hard fighting was not a great suc- 
cess, In August 1855 he was, however, 


Englefield 

obliged to obey the doctor’s orders and return 
to England. For his services he wafp™ 
moted lieutenant-general, and made a G C B 
a grand officer of the Legion of Honour and 
a knight of the first class of the Mediidie 
England never again saw service. He was 
made colonel of the 41st regiment on 20 Lpril 
1861, promoted general on 6 July 1863', and 
placed on the retired list in 187t. He died 
at St. Margaret’s, Titchfield, Hampshire, on 
19 Jan. 1883. ’ 

[Times, ^ 23 Jar. 1883; Hart’s Army List; 
Nolan’s Hist, of Crimean lYar, i. 405 ; for the war 
in Afghanistan. Kaye’s History and Stocqueler's 
Life of Sir William Nott ; for the Crimean war, 
Kinglahe’s Invasion of the Crimea.] H. M. S. 

ENGLAND, THOMAS RICHARD 
(1790-1847), biographer, wms younger brother 
of John England [q.v.], bishop of Charleston. 
He was born at Cork in 1790, and after tak- 
ing holy orders in the Roman catholic church 
was appointed curate of the chiu’ch of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in his native city. He 
became parish priest of Glanmire, and after- 
wards of Passage West, county Cork, where 
he died on 18 March 1847. 

He published : 1. ^ Letters from the Abbe 
Edgeworth to his Friends, wdth Memoirs of 
his Life, including some account of the late 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr. Moylan, 
and letters to him from the Right Hon." Ed- 
mund Burke and other persons of distinc- 
tion,’ Lond. 1818, 8vo. 2. ^ A Short Memoir 
of an Antique Medal, bearing on one side the 
representation of the bead of Christ and on 
tbe other a curious Hebrew inscription, lately 
found at Friar’s Walk, near the city of Cork,’ 
Lond. 1819, Svo. 3. ^ The Life of the Rev. 
Arthur O’Leary, including historical anec- 
dotes, memoirs, and many hitherto unpub- 
lished documents illustrative of the condition 
of the Irish Catholics during the eighteenth 
century,’ Lond. 1822, 8vo. 

[Information from his nephew, Profes.sor John 
England, of Queen’s College, Cork; Windele’s 
Guide to the City of Cork (1849), p. 142 ; Cat, 
of Printed Books in British Museum.] T. C. 

ENGLEFIELD, Sie FRANCIS {d. 
1596 .P), catholic exile, wrns the eldest son of 
Sir Thomas Englefield of Englefield, Berk- 
shire, justice of the court of common pleas, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Throck- 
morton of Coughton, Warwickshire. He suc- 
ceeded to the inheritance on his father’s death 
in 1537. He was high sherifi* of Berkshire 
and Oxfordshire at the death of Henry VIII, 
and he wms dubbed a knight of the carpet at 
Edward Vi’s coronation (Stevpe, Ecclesias- 
tical Memorials j vol. ii, pt. ii. p. 328, Svo). 
He was one of the chief officers in the house- 
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liold of tlie Princess Mary. On 14 Aug. 1551 
Bobert Rochester, comptroller of the house- 
hold, Edward Waldgrave, and Englefield ap- 
peared, in obedience to a summons, before the 
privy council at Hampton Court and received 
peremptory orders that mass should no longer 
‘■je said in the princess’s house. Being after- 
wards charged with not obeying these injunc- 
tions, they were committed to the Fleet, and 
on 31 Aug. sent to the Tower. On 18 March 
1551-2 they were permitted to leave the 
Tower for their health’s sahe, and to go to 
their own homes ; and on 24 April 1552 they 
were set at liberty, and had leave to repair to 
the Lady Mary at her request (jib. voL ii. 
bk, ii. pp. 253-6, fol.) 

On Queen Mary’s accession Englefield was, 
in consideration of his faithful services, sworn 
of the privy council, and appointed master 
of the coLU't of wards and liveries. He also 
obtained a grant of the manor and park of 
Fulbroke, AVarwickshire, which were part of 
the lands forfeited by the attainder of John 
Dudley, duke of Northumberland. Fie sat 
in the House of Commons as knight of the 
shire for the county of Berks in every parlia- 
ment held in Mary’s reign (AVillis, Notitia 
Farliameyitariaj vol. hi. pt. ii, pp. 25, 40, 47, 
54). He was allowed by the queen to have 
one hundred retainers. In January 1554-5 
he was present at the trial of Bishop Flooper 
(^TRY^sl2^,EcclesiasticcdMemo)'icds, iii.180, fol.) 
In May 1555 he was joined with others in a 
commission to examine certain persons who 
used the unlawful arts of conj uring and witch- 
craft, and in the following year he w^as in 
another commission which was appointed to 
inquire into a conspiracy against the queen. 
He often complained to Gardiner, bishop of 
AVinchester, that Roger Ascham, secretary 
for the Latin tongue to Queen Mary, was a 
heretic, and ought to be punished on that 
account, or at least removed from his office, 
but the bishop declined to take any action, 
and remained a firm friend to Ascham 
throughout the queen’s reign (Stripe, Life 
of Smith, edit. 1820, p. 60 ; Cooper, Athmm 
Cantab)', i. 265). 

Being a firm adherent of the catholic reli- 
gion, he fled abroad in 1559, soon after the 
accession of Elizabeth, and retired to Yalla- 
dolid. His lands and goods were seized to 
the queen’s use in consequence of his dis- 
obedience in not coming home after the 
queen’s revocation, and for consorting with 
her enemies. On 18 Aug. 1563 he wrote to 
the privy council, expostulating and apolo- 
gising on account of his conscience, w'^hich 
‘ was not made of wax ’ (Stripe, Annals, i. 
409, fol.) In 6 th Eliz., being indicted in the 
queen’s bench for high treason committed at 


Namur, he was outlawed, ^^^^^sequentlv he 
was attainted and convicted^of high treason 
in parliament on 29 Oct. 1585, and all his 
manors, lands, and vast possessions were de- 
clared to be forfeited to the crown. EnMe- 
field had, however, by indenture dated^ in 
the^eighteenth year of the queen's reion 
(15/5-6), settled his manor and estate 'of 
Englefield on Francis, his nephew, with 
power notwithstanding of revoking the orant 
if he should deliver or tender a gold rin*^ to 
his nephew. Aarious disputes and points of 
law arose as to whether the Englefield estate 
Tvas forfeited to the queen. After protracted 
discussions in the law courts the question re- 
mained undecided, and according! j the queen 
in the ensuing parliament (35th Eliz.) had a 
special statute passed to confirm the attainder 
and to establish the forfeiture to herself. 
After tendering by her agents a ring to Eu- 
glefield, the nephew, she seized and confis- 
cated the property. By this arbitrary stretch 
of power the manor and estate of Englefield 
which had been for upwards of 780 years in 
the family, were alienated and transferred to 
the crown. A full account of the legal pro- 
ceedings in this remarkable case is given by 
Lord Coke in his ^Reports' (edit. 1777 
vol. iv. bk. vii.) ’ 

After his retirement to A’aUadolid the kino- 
of Spain allowed him a pension ; and a great 
part of the collections for the English exiles 
were dispensed by him and his friend Dr. 
(afterwards Cardinal) .Allen (Dodd, Church 
Hist. i. 530). On 8 April 1564 he wrote 
from Antwerp to the privj^' council, prayino- 
them to intercede with Elizabeth in his fa- 
vour. He stated at great length his chcum- 
stances, the causes which had induced biTn 
to remain abroad, confuted the slanderous 
imputations against him, and supplicated the 
queen’s forgiveness (State Tapers, Dom. Eliz. 
vol. xxxiii. No. 99). In 1507 the king of 
Spain endeavoured without success to induce 
Elizabeth to allow Englefield the income of 
his estate, with permission to live abroad 
where he listed. The queen ordered her 
ambassador in Spain to inform the king that 
none of her subjects were disturbed for their 
religion if they were quiet in the state 
(Stripe, Annals, i. 410, ii. 27, folio). It is 
asserted by Strype that the queen allowed 
Englefield the revenue of his estate in Encr- 
land, and retained only a small part of it for 
the necessary maintenance of his wife. 

In a list of English exiles, about 1575, in 
the State Paper Office it is stated that ^Sir 
Fraimcis Ingelfeld, knight, ahideth commonly 
at Bruxelles; somme tyme he is at Machlin. 
He hath his owld pencion still, which he had 
beinge councelLour in Q, Maries tyme, of the 
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K. of Spaigne, 'oy monetli [no amount men- 
tioned]. He rideth allwayes with. 4 good 
horse’ {Douay Diaries, p. 299). 

He stood high in the estimation of his 
exiled fellow-countrymen. Thus Dr. Nicholas 
Sander, writing in 1576 to the cardinal of 
Como, classes Allen with Englefield as one 
of the two catholics whom it would he a 
mistake not to consult in all questions con- 
cerning England (His'OX, Letters and MeniO' 
rials of Card. Allen, p. 28). Englefield was 
engaged in January 1585-6 in corresponding 
with the pope and the king of Spain in hehalf 
of the queen of Scots (^Cotton MSS. Calig. C. 
yiii. 277, C. ix. 406). In 1591 John Snowden, 
in a statement made to the Enghsh govern- 
ment respecting Jesuits in Spain, says that 
Englefield ^has six hundred crowns a year, 
and more if he demands it, and is entirely 
one with the Cardinal and Parsons ’ {State 
Papers, Dom. Ehz. vol. ccxxxviii. art. 161). 
Eor many years he was affiicted with blindness. 
Writing in 1596 he remarks that more than 
twenty-four years had elapsed since he could 
VTite or read (Kis'ox, p. 137). 

On 7 May 1598 Thomas Honyman, one of 
Cecil’s spies, wTote that ‘postmasters in Spain 
weigh out the letters to their servants, and 
are easily corrupted for 28 ducats a month ; 
the one at Madrid, Pedro Martinez, let me 
have all Cressold’s and Englefield’s letters, 
returning such as I did not dare to keep’ 
{Cal of State Lawyers, Dom. Eliz. 1598-1601, 
pp. 47, 48). Englefield died about 1596, and 
was buried at Valladolid, where his grave 
was formerly shown with respect to English 
travellers. 

He married Catherine, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Thomas Eettiplace of Compton Beau- 
champ, Berkshire, but had no issue. The 
family was continued by his brother, John 
Englefield, lord of the manor of Woottoii 
Basset, Wiltshme, whose son Erancis was 
created a baronet in 1612. 

[Dodd’s Church Hist, i. 529, ii. 240 ; Douay 
Diaries, p. 421 ; Morris’s Troubles of o ar Catholic 
Forefathers, iii. 26 ; Knox’s Letters and Memo- 
rials of Card. Allen, hist, introd. pp. xxxii, xxxiii, 
464 ; Sanders’s Bise and G-rovth of the Anglican 
Schism, p. 220 ; Panzani’s Memoirs, p. 27 n . ; 
Burke’s Extinct and Dormant Baronetcies (1841), 
p. 184; "Wootton’s English Baronetage (1781), i. 
125; Betham’s Baronetage,!. 147; Addit. MS. 
15950; Cotton MSS.’Calig.C. ii. 56*, iii. 469, viii. 
277, ix. 406 ; Harl.MSS. 295, art. 2, 3, 304 f. 68 5 ; 
Lansd.MSS. 18, art. 79, 96, art. 12; Foss’s Judges 
of England, v. 160; Strype's Works (general 
index); Calendars of State Papers, Dom. Eliz. 
(1547-80) 733, (1581-90) 751, (1591-4) 614, 
(1595-7) 609, (1598-1601) 645, (1601-3) 621, 
(1603-10) 696,(1611-18) 558; Fuller’s Worthies 
(Nichols), i. 109; Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), 


]i. 74 ; Zurich Letters, i. 5 ; Clay’s Liturmes 
&c. in Keign of Elizabeth, p. 656 ; Foxe’s Actsmnd 
Monuments (Townsend), vi. 10, 22, 59, 576, Vii. 
34, 7/, 85, /5/, viii. 301 ; Burkes Commoners 
ii. 646.] 

EN GLEEIELDjSirHENBY CHABLES 

(1752-1822), antiquary and scientific writer 
born in 1752, wms the eldest of the five chil- 
dren of Sir Henry Englefield, bart.,by his se- 
cond wife, Catharine, daughter of Sir Charles 
Biicke, bart. He succeeded his father in the 
baronetage 25 May 1780, but he did not marry, 
and the title became extinct. Englefield was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1779, was for many years one of its vice- 
presidents, and for a short time its president, 
succeeding Marquis Townshend. Under his 
direction the society published the series of en- 
gravings of English cathedrals and churches, 
Englefield himself contributing to the de- 
scriptive dissertations (1797-1813). He made 
ten or more contributions to the ‘ Archseo- 
logia’ (vols. vi-xv.), principally on Boman 
antiquities and ecclesiastical architecture. 
He joined the Dilettanti Society in 1781, and 
was for fourteen years its secretary. He pos- 
sessed a choice cabinet of vases, now appa- 
rently dispersed, formed from the CoghiU, 
Cawdor, and Chinnery sales. The vases "were 
drawn and engraved by II. Moses (Vases 
from the Collection of Sir H. Englefield, Lon- 
don, 1820, 4to ; 2nd ed. 1848). He purchased 
Thomas Sandby’s ‘Views and Sketches of 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor,’ at the Sandby 
sale in 1799. 

Englefield was elected a fellow of the Boyal 
Society in 1778. He made astronomical and 
other communications to it in 1781 and 1784. 
He also made scientific communications to 
the liinnean Society (vol. vi.), of which he 
was a fellow, and to the Boyal Institution, and 
contributed to ‘ Nicholson’s Journal’ (vols.ix. 
X. xvi.), and to Tilloch’s ‘Philosophical Maga- 
zine’ (vols. xxxvi. xliii. xlv.) His ‘Discovery 
of a Lake from Madder ’ obtained the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts. His well-known 
‘Description of the Principal Pictm-esque 
Beauties, Antiquities, and Geological Phe- 
nomena of the Isle of Wight,’ London, 1816, 
4to and fob, was based on observations made 
in 1799, 1800, and 1801, when lie spent the 
summer in the island, making notes, sketches, 
and measurements. His other publications 
are : 1. ‘ A Letter to the Author of the “ Be- 
view of the Case of the Protestant Dissen- 
ters,”’ London, 1790, 8vo (in this Englefield, 
as a Boman catholic, defends the principles 
of his community). 2. ‘ On the Determina- 
tion of the Orbits of Comets,’ &c., London, 
1793, 4to. 3. ‘ A Walk through Southamp- 
ton,’ Southampton, 1801, 8vo and 4to (2nd ed. 
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an account of Claiisentum, 1805, 4to). , 
4. ‘ The Andrian ’ (verse translation from ' 
Terence); 1814, 8vo. 5. ‘ Observations on the 
probable Consequences of the Demolition of 
London Bridg'e/ London, 1821, 8vo. 

Before his death Englefield suftered from 
(total or partial) loss of sight. He died at 
his house in Tylney Street, London, 21 Harch 
1822, and vras^ buried in the church at Engle- 
held, near E.eading. A house in Englefield, 
inhabited for several generations by his fa- 
mily, was sold by him in 1792. His friend 
■WlUiam Sotheby testifies to Englefield’s sun- 
shiny temper and vivacious conversation. 
Charles Eox is said to have declared that he 
never left his company uninstructed. Engle- 
field’s portrait was painted by Sir T. Law- 
rence (engraved in Sotheby’s ^Memorial’), 
and there are portraits of him in the ‘ De- 
scription of the Isle of "Wight ’ and in the 
^ Gent. Mag.’ (1822, vol. xcii. pt. i. p. 292). 
Two bronze medalets of him are in the British 
Museum ("Wroth, to JEnglish Fersonal 
Medals j p. 12). 

[Sotheby’s Memorial dedicated to the Society of 
Dilettanti, 1822, 8vo ; Gent. Mag. 1822, vol. xcii. 
pt. i. pp. 293, 291, 418 f.; Miehaelis’s Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain, p. 161 and §§ 84, 90; 
Ann. Eeg. 1822, Ixiv. 270; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage, 1844, pp. 183-5 ; Bose’s NewBiog. 
Diet. ; Nichols’s Lit. Illustr. v. 719, vi. 292, 307, 
759, vii. 13, 17 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecd. iii. 112, 
ix. 475 , 656 ; Brit. Mus. Cat,] W. W. 

ENGLEHEAET, EBANCIS (1775- 
1849), engraver, born in London in 1775, was 
nephew of George Engleheart [c. v.], and 
grandson of Erancis Engleheart of ixew. He 
served as apprentice to Joseph Collyer the 
younger [q. v.], and subsequently became as- 
sistant to James Heath [q. v.] His first pub- 
lished engravings were some plates after the 
-designs of Thomas Stothard, B.A., and he 
also engraved a large x^ortion of ‘ The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims,’ which was completed and 
nuhlished by Heath. He became better 
finown to the public by his engTavings from 
the pictures and drawings of Itichard Cook, 
B.A. [q. V.], and some of these were con- 
sidered among the finest specimens of book 
illustrations then produced in England. lie 
subsequently engraved the portraits in a col- 
lection of the works of the English poets, and 
■was engaged by Messrs. Cadell & Davies to 
engrave tbe designs of R. Smirke, B.A. [q.v.], 
for works published by them. Engleheart 
engraved nearly thirty of Smirke’s designs 
for their edition of ^ Don Quixote/ His ser- 
vices were enlisted by Sir David "Wilkie, 
R.A., to engrave his / Duncan Gray ’ and ‘ The 
only Daughter,’ which are the works by which 
Engleheart is chiefly known. His last im- 


portant work was an engraving from tie nic- 
ure by M . Hilton, B. A., of ^ Serena rescued 
y IT Calepine, the Bed Cross Bniafit.’' 
Among other engravings bv him were ‘Capid 
and the^ Npiphs,’ after Hilton, ‘ The Holy 

some plates 

lor Ike British Museum Marbles/ and nu- 
inerous portraits and plates lor the annuals 
then in vogue. Englehept was a member of 
the Society of British Autists, and occasionallv 
contributed to their exHbitions, He died on 
lo ieb. 1849, in his seventy-fourth vear. 

Another member of the "same fainily, Ti- 
HOTHT Staxsfelt Exglehrart (lS 03 -iS 79 ), 
was also an engraver. He engraved some of 
the plates in ' The British Museum Jlarbles/ 
but seems to have removed to Darmstadt, as 
^ere is a fine engraving by him of ^ Ecce 
Homo, after Guido Beni, executed at Darm- 
stadt in 1840. 

[Bedgrare’sDict. of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880 ; Ottley’s Diet of Eecent and 
Living Painters; information from J. Gardner 
Engleheart, C.B.] L. C. 

ENGLEHEART, GEORGE (1752- 
1839), miniature-painter, bom in 1752, was 
one of the younger sons of Francis Engleheart, 
a member of a noble Silesian family, who came 
into England in the time of George II, and 
settled at Kew. Engleheart was a pupil of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and gained some repute 
as a miniature-painter, practising in Hertford 
Street, 'Mayfair. In 1790 he was appointed 
miniature-painter to the king. His minia- 
tures were mostly executed on ivory, though 
occasionally on enamel, and were well drawn 
and coloured, showing great character and 
power. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
between 1773 and 1812, mostly original por- 
traits, or copies from Reynolds and others. 
Engleheart died at BlacMieath on 21 March 
1839. 

His nephew, Johx Cox Diilhax Exgle- 
HEART (1783-1862), also practised as a minia- 
tiu-e-pamter. He first eshibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1801, and continued to do so up 
to 1828, when, owing to failing health, he 
retired from his profession. He died in 1862. 
A collection of the works of both painters is in 
the possession of J, Gardner Engleheart, C.B., 
son of the last named ; among the miniatures 
is a portrait of George Engleheart by himself. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1880 ; information from J. Gard- 
ner Engleheart, C.B.] L. C. 

ENGLEHEART, THOhLh.S {d. 1787 ?), 
sculptor and modeller in wax, was one of the 
sons of Erancis Engleheart of Hew, and elder 
brother of George Engleheart [q. v.] He was 
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a Student at tlie Eojal Academy, and in 1772 
competed witli Jolin Elaxman [q. y.] for tlie 
gold medal given "by the Eoyal Academy for a 
bas-relief of ^ Ulysses and Nausicaa.’ In this 
competition Engleheart was successful, to the 
bitter disappointment of Flaxman. He sub- 
sequently exhibited various busts and models 
in wax at the Eoyal Academy from 1773 to 
1780, in which year or the following he died. 
There is in the National Portrait Gallery an 
oval medallion of Edward, duke of Kent, mo- 
delled in red wax by Engleheart in 1780. 

[Eedgrave's Piet, of Artists ; Cunningham’s 
Life of Plaxmaii ; Eoyal Academy Catalogues ; 
Cat. of the National Portrait Grallery; informa- 
tion from I. Gardner Engleheart, C.B.] L. C. 

ENGLISH, IIESTEE. [See Iitglis.] 

ENGLISH, SiE JOHNHA'VTKEE,M.E. 
(1788-1840), entered the employment of the 
king of Sweden as surgeon, and became 
surgeon-in-chief to the Swedish army. In 
recognition of his services he was decorated 
with the order of Gustaviis Vasa in 1813, 
and, having received permission to acce ot it, 
was knighted by the prince regent in lS15. 
On leaving Sweden he graduated M.D. at 
Gottingen 3 March 1814. Pie took the same 
degree at Aberdeen 26 May 1823, and was 
admitted a licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians on 25 June following. He resided at 
'Warley House, Essex, hut at the time of liis 
death, which occurred 25 June 1852, wms 
staying at St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

[Munk’s Coll, of Phys. in. 276 ; Gent. Mag. 
new ser. xiv. 221.] A. V. 

ENGLISH, JOSIAS {d, 171S?),amateur 
etcher, was a gentleman of independent means 
who resided at Mortlake. He was an inti- 
mate friend and a pupil of Francis Cleiii [q. v.], 
the manager of the Mortlake tapestry works, 
and etched numerous plates in the style of 
Hollar, after Olein’s designs ; these include 
a set of eleven plates, etched in 1053, entitled 
* VarijB Deorum Ethnicorum Effigies, or Di- 
vers Poxtraictiirs of Heathen Gods,’ a set of 
four representing The Seasons,’ a similar set 
of ^ The Four Cardinal Virtues/ and a set of 
fourteen plates of grotesques and arabesques. 
His most important etching was ^ Christ and 
the Disciples at Emmaus,’ after Titian. He 
also etched a plate of a jovial man smoking, 
dated 1656, portraits of Eichard Kirby, John 
Ogilby, and William Dobson : the last named 
etching was long attributed to John Evelyn. 
There is in the British Museum a small mezzo- 
tint engraving by English. According to 
Vertue, English died about 1718, and left 
his property, which included a portrait of 
Clein and his wife and some samples of the 


Mortlake tapestry, to Mr. Crawley of Hemn^ 
sted, Hertfordshire. His wdfe Marr 

died 21 March 1679-80, wasburied at Earnes 
burrey. 


dotes ot Painters; Vertue MSS. (Brit. Mus 
23068, &c.) ; Andresen’s Handbuch 
fm- Kiiyferstiehsammler ; Manning and Brajs. 
Pli&t. of Surrey, ni. 322.] 


ENGLISH, WILLIAM (d. 1778), Irish 
poet, was a native of Newcastle, co' Lime- 
rick. After teaching schools at Castletown- 
roche and Charleville, lie finally entered the 

Cork 13 Jam 

1778, and wasburied in St. John’s churchvard^ 
As a Gaelic poet of humble life English ac* 
quired considerable reputation. His best- 
known ballad, ‘ Cashel of Munster,’ has been 
well translated by Sir Samuel Ferguson in 
‘ Lays of the IVestern Gael ’ (1865), pp. 209- 


[Alfrecl Webb’s Compendinm of Irish Bio- 
graphy, where John O’Ealy’s Poets and Poetry 
of Munster (Dublin, lSo3) is cited.] G. G. 

ENSpM, WHLLIAhl (1796-1832), en- 
graver, in 1815 gained a silver prize medal 
from the Society of Arts for a pen-and-ink 
portrait of WTlliain Blake [q. v.], poet and 
painter. He is best known by some small 
and neatly finished engravings from 2 )ortraits 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, including those of 
George IV, Master Lambton, Mrs. Arbuthnot,. 
Marchioness of Salisbury, Lady Wallscourt, 
and others. He engraved ‘ Christ blessing the 
Bread,’ after Carlo Dolce ; ^ St. John in the 
Wilderness,’ after Carlo Cignani, and other 
subjects after Stothard, Smirke, Stephanoft) 
Bonington, and others ; also plates for Neale’s 
^ Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentle- 
men,’ and for annuals, such as the ‘ Amulet,’ 
the ' Literary Souvenir,’ &c. Ensom also 
painted in water colours, and was an intimate 
friend of E. P. Bonington [q, v.] He died 
at W^andsworth on 13 Sept. 1832, aged 36- 
His collection of engravings and drawings 
was sold by auction on 12 Dec. 1832. He 
occasionally exhibited at the Sufiblk Street 
Gallery. 

[Pedgravo’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet. of 
Artists, 1760-1880; Le Blanc’s Manuel del Ama- 
teur d’Estampes; Gent. Mug. 1832, ii. 284.] 

1j. 6/ . 

ENSOR, GEOEGE (1769-1843), political 
■writer, was born in Dublin, of an English 
father, in 1769. He was educated at Trinity 
College, where he proceeded B. A. 1790. He 
devoted himself to political writing, and pro- 
duced a large number of wmrks in which very 
‘ advanced ’ views in politics and religion are 
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advocated He was widely read, and wrote to scbool at Rotterdam, where James Beck- 
in a powerful and sarcastic though sometimes man was Ms master. In A.pni I 604 }.e en- 
inflated style. His attacks were specially : tered at Sidney Sus.se 3 : CoUeje, Cambrid-^e, 
directed against the English government of i graduated B. A. 1627, and ILA. ItJH. ![& 

"Ti* " i"x" lx. ’ ^ £ "T ^ ^03!^ e vears at Padua, and 

save with Ills pen, in political strife. ‘ I never | graduated M.P. 2S April 1036. In accord- 

was of any club,traternity, or association, lie j ancewith the custom of that nniversitv some 

says (^jLdd} Bsses to tho l^eo'pl6 of liBlctnd^ p. j pages of verses addressed to him hvhi^ irienils 

S). Bentham describes him as clever hut I were published under the title * Liure® Ipol- 

impracticable. A large portion of EnsoPs life linari,’ Padua, 1630. On the hach of the tiile- 

was spent at Ardresb, co. Armagh. There he page, with true Low Countrv pride, li arms 

died b Dec. lS4b. are finely engraved: Sable between thre^ 


hawk-bells a chevron or ; the crest a Me on 
with hells and the motto an anagTam of L.i.s 
name, ‘ Genio surget.’’ Among the feliow-stu- 


Ensor wrote : 1. ^ The Independent Man, 
or an Essay on the Formation and Develop- 
ment of those Principles and Faculties of the 

Human Mind wLich constitute Moral and i dents who wrote verses to him is John Greave 
Intellectual Excellence,’2vols. 1806. 2. ‘On* [q. v.], afterwards SaTulian professor of as- 
National Government,’ first part, 2 vols. tronomy at Oxford. Ent was incorporated 
1810. 3. ‘ Defects of the English Laws and M.D. at Oxford 9 Nov. 1638, and was elected 


Tribunals,’ 1812. 4. ‘An Answer to the 
Speeches of Mr. Abbot, &c., on the Catholic 
Question, debated in the House of Commons 


a fellow of the College of Physicians 25 June 
1639. He married lOFeh. 1646 Sarah, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Meverall i q. v."^, treasurer of the 


24 May 1813,’ Dublin, 1813. 5. ‘On the College of Physicians. In 1642 Ent was Gul- 
State of Europe in January 1816,’ 1816. stonian lecturer in the college. He was censor 
6. ‘ An Inquiry concerning the Population for twenty-two years, registrar 1655-10, pre- 
of Nations, containing a Kefutation of Mr. sident 1670-5, and again in 1682 and 1684. In 
Malthus’s Essay on Population,’ 1818. 7.‘Pta- , 1665, after an anatomy lecture at the college 
dical PLeform,Eestoration of Usurped PJghts,’ in Warwick Lane, at which the king was 
1819- 8. ‘ Addresses to the People of Ireland present, Charles 11 knighted Ent in theHar- 
oiithe Degradation and Misery of their Conn- veian Museum. Dryden (Epistle to Dr. 
try,’ &c., Dublin, 1823. 9. ‘ The Poor and | Charleton) has commemorated the friend- 

their Relief,’ 1823. 10. ‘A Defence of the ' ship of Harvey and Ent, and Harvey left Ent 

Irish and the Means of their Redemption,’ five pounds to buy a ring. He was one of the 
Dublin, 1825. 11. ‘Irish Affairs at the | original fellows of the Royal Society. His 

close of 1825,’ Dublin, 1826. 12. ‘ Letters ! house was in the parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
showing the Inutility and exhibiting the ' Fields, where he died 13 Oct. 1689, and was 
Absurdity of what is fantastically called buried in the church of St. Lawrence Jewry,, 
“ The New Reformation [viz. the attempt ! close to the Guildhall of London, 
to convert the Irish to the protestant faith], i His works are : 1. ‘ Apologia pro circuitione 
Dublin, 1828. 13. ‘ Anti-Union: Ireland as ! sanguinis,’ London, 1641, of which a second 
she ought to he,’ Newry, 1831. 14. ‘ A Re- ' edition was published in 1683. Both editions 
view of the Miracles, Prophecies, and Mys- , are dedicated to Sir TheopMlus Clinton, earl 
teries of the Old and New Testaments, and ‘ of Lincoln, and are preceded by an address 
of the Morality and Consolation of the Chris- j to Harvey, with laudatory Greek verses by Dr. 
tian Religion,’ 1835. 15. ‘ Before and After | Baldwin Harney, and Latin verses by John 
the Reform Bill,’ 1842. 16. ‘ Of Property, 1 Greaves. The book^ defends Harvey’s doc- 
and of its Equal Distribution as promoting j trine of the circulation in general, and is a 
Virtue, Population, Abundance,’ 1844. En- j particular reply to RSmyhus Parisauns, a 
sor also wrote treatises on the ‘ Principles 1 Venetian physician. The argument is some- 
of Morality,’ ‘National Education,’ ‘The what too long, hut is in excellent Latin, with 
Catholic Question,’ ‘No Veto,’ ‘Natural many happy quotations from Greek and La- 
Theology,’ and the ‘ Corn Laws.’ tin poets. The original manuscript is in the 

[Benthiim's Works, x. 603; WekVs Compen- ! of tke College of Physicians. 2. A 

dium of Irish Biog. (Buhliii, 1878) ; Cat. Dub. ! dedicatory letter prefixed jo Hmey’s De 
Grad. ; Quart. Rev. xxii. 102.] F. W-t. 


— — . — J, 

sreneratione animalium,’ 1651, Harvey was 


inclined to postpone the publication of this 
ENT, SiE GEORGE, M.D. (1604r-1689), | book indefinitely for further observations, 
physician, son of Josias Ent, a merchant of but Ent persuaded the great physiologist to 
the Low Countries whom religious persecu- entrust ttie manuscript toMm, and^ with the 
tion had driven into England, was born at author’s leave puhbshed it, giving in the de- 
Sandwich, Rent, 6 Nov. 1604. He was sent dieation to the president andfeUows of the 




College of Physicians a full account of the 
transaction. 3. ‘ ANTIAIATPIBH siye ani- 
madrersiones in Malachise Thrustoni M.D. 
Diatribam de respirationis usu primario,’ Lon- 
don, 1679. Thurston in his introduction im- 
plies that his work was approved by Ent, , 
which was probably the reason of this care- | 
ful examination of his several propositions. | 
The book contains a portrait of Ent as an 
old man in full-bottomed wig and doctor’s 
gown. A collected edition of Ent’s works 
was pubhshed at Leyden in 1687. 

[hlunk’s CoU.ofPhys.i. 223 ; Whlis’s William 
Harvey, a History of the Discovery of the Circn- 
Ltion of the Blood, 1S78; Works; Thurston’s 
De Eespiratione, Leyden, 1671.] N. M. 

EHTICK, JOHN (1703 ?-H73), school- 
master and author, residing in St. Lunstan’s, 
Stepney, was probably born about 1703. Ac- 
cording to the ^Address,’ December 1770, 
prefixed to his ‘New Latin and English Dic- 
tionary,’ 1771, he was ten years at college, 
and must have commenced teaching about 
1720. His first publication, the ‘ Speculum 
Latinum,’ wms in 1728, ‘ to make Latinneither 
tedious nor obscure,’ on a system tried by him 
with success when it was his ‘ lot to be per- 
plexed with a very dull hoy.’ In this worx he 
made knowui that he was ready to print the 


don,’ with additions; in 1771 appeared his 
‘ New Latin and English Dictionary’ and an 
‘ English Grammar;’ and he is likewise cre- 
dited with a ‘ Pteady Heckoner,’ some pamph- 
lets on freemasonry, and a share both in the 
new ‘Wreck’s Preparation’ and the new 
‘ 'Whole Duty of Man.’ Altogether, as his 
own ‘ Address ’ (supra) puts it, he was en- 
[ gaged for half a century either as tutor, 
i schoolmaster, ivriter, or corrector of the press, 
labomdng incessantly, chiefiy for Dilly. He 
died at Stepney (where he was buried) on 
22 May 1773, he being about seventy years 
old. He left a large work, in 4 vols., ‘ The 
Present State of the British Empire,’ helped 
by other bands, nearly ready, which was 
brought out in 1774. In 1776 appeared a 
new edition of his ‘ Sum'ey and History of 
London,’ with his portrait, from a picture by 
Burgess, in clerical dress, as frontispiece; 
and Crakelt and others have edited his dic- 
tionaries repeatedly down to 1836. In Ly- 
sons’s ‘ Environs,’ by error, his name is printed 
I ‘Entinck.’ 

I [Howell’s State Trials, xix. col. 1029 et seq. ; 
Entick’s Latin Dictionary, 1771 ; Gignoux’s 
Child’s Best Instructor, oth ed. ; Watt’s BibL 
' Brit. ; Lysons’s Environs of London (1795 ed.), 
iii. 437, 457; Bromley’s Catalogue; Nichols’s 
Hlustr. Lit. v. 803 ; Lady's Mag. 1773.] J. H. 


^ Evidences of Christianity from the great 
Huetiiis, Eusebius,’ &:c., if encouraged; and 
the announcement was followed by the book 
in 1729, he styling himself' on its title-page 
student of divinity. In 1736 he issued a pro- 
posal, which fell through, to print ‘ Chancer ’ 
in 2 vols. folio, with explanatory notes ; and 
there and thenceforth he put M.A. after his ^ 
name, though there is no evidence where 
he obtained his degree. In 1754 he pub- 
lished his ‘Phffidri Eabulse,’ with accents 
and notes. In 1755 he agreed with Sheh- 
beare and Jonathan Scott to write for their 
anti-ministerial paper, ‘ The Monitor,’ ap- 
pearing every Saturday, at a salary of 2001. 
a year ; and his attacks on the government, 
in Nos. 357, 358, 360, 373, 376, 378, and 380, 
oaused his house to he entered and his papers 
seized under a general warrant in November 
1762. He sued the authorities for illegal 
seizure over this, claiming 2,000^. damages, 
and obtained a verdict for 300Z. in 1765. He 
published in 1757 a ‘New Naval History,’ 
with lives and portraits, dedicated to Ad- 
miral Vernon. He married a widow in 1760, 
losing her the same year ; and in 17 63 he 
published a ‘General History of the Late 
W^ar.’ In 1764 he issued his ‘ Spelling Dic- 
tionary,’ each edition of which comprised 
twenty thousand copies ; in 1766 he brought 
out an edition of Maitland’s ‘ Survey of Lon- 


ENTWISLE, JOSEPH (1767-1841), 
methodist minister, second son of William 
Entwisle and his wife, Ellen Makin, who were 
members of a presbyterian cburcb in Man- 
chester, was born there on 16 April 1767, 
being one of five sons who grew up to man- 
hood. He was taught at the free school con- 
nected with the old presby teriaii chapel, Man- 
chester. At the age of fourteen Entwisle 
joined the methodists, and made diligent use 
of a good library at the preacher’s house in 
Oldham Street. When not quite sixteen he 
began to preach, and was known as ‘ the boy 
preacher.’ Wesley called him out to the 
itinerant work, and in 1787 sent him to the 
Oxfordshire circuit. Eour years after, at the 
' Manchester conference, he was received into 
the full ministry while stationed in Hali- 
fax. In May 1792 he married Mary Pawson, 
second daughter of Marmaduke Pawson, far- 
mer, Thorner, near Leeds, by whom he had 
six children. Two of his sons, Joseph and 
William, became ministers in the methodist 
! connexion. Dmdng the next few years Ent- 
wisle laboured in Leeds, Wakefield, Hull, 
Macclesfield, Manchester, Liverpool, andLon- 
don, winning a well-deserved popularity by 
his preaching power, personal excePence, and 
judicious management. While in Maccles- 
field his wife died. When stationed in Lour 
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don lie naaiTied his second wife, Lucy Hine 
of Eiingsland Crescent, in October 1805. He 
was at this time appointed the first mission- 
ary secretary. The conference of 1812 was 
held in Leeds, and Entwisle was elected pre- 
sident. Henceforward he filled a foremost 
place in the councils of the connexion, and 
did much to mould its policy and guide its 
affairs. The busy public life he led left him 
little time for literary Avork, but in 1820 he 
published an ‘ Essay on Secret Prayer,’ a 
volume which obtained a large circulation, 
and was translated into French. He also 
contributed biographical and practical articles 
to the ^ Methodist Magazine.’ The later years 
of Entwisle’s ministry were spent in Bristol, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and London, where 
he was several times reappointed. In 1825 
he was elected president of the conference a 
second time. He ceased to itinerate in 1834, 
being appointed house governor of the new 
Theological Institution opened at Hoxton for 
the education and training of young ministers. 
Through failure of health he resigned the 
office four years after, and retired to Tad- 
caster, wFere his only daughter lived. He 
preached occasionally and with much ac- 
ceptance until within a few days of his death, 
which occurred on Saturday, 6 Nov. 1841, 
at the age of seventy-four. 

[Memoir by his son, 7tlipd., 1861 ; Mimitesof 
the Methodist Conferences.] W. B. L. 

ENTY, JOHN (1675 P-1743), presbyterian 
minister, son of John Enty, a travelling tailor 
in Cornwall, was born in that county about 
1675. The boy was working with his father 
at Tregothnan, the seat of the Boscawen 
family, when he attracted the notice of a 
Mrs. Fort.escne, who sent him to a grammar 
school and thence to the Taunton academy, 
under Matthew Warren. Fortified by a 
recommendation from Warren, he went to 
preach at Plymouth, some time after the 
death (15 May 1696) of Nicholas Sherwill, 
pastor of one of the two presbyterian congre- 
gations. Sherwill’s place was filled for a 
short time by his assistant, Byfield, who, 
according to John Fox (1693-1763) [q.v.], 
^ had the best sense and parts of any dissenter 
that ever lived ’ in Plymouth. The congre- 
gation, however, set aside Byfield and chose 
Enty, as ^ a bright and serious young man.’ 
He was ordained at Plymouth on 11 May 
1698. Fox disparages his talents, but ad- 
mits his power of moving the passions and 
the charm of his musical voice. In 1708 his 
congregation, numbering five hundred per- 
sons, built for him a new place of worship in 
Batter Street. He married well, and thus 
acquired means and position. 
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and haughty to bn 

at. ease by' the 
kindly nature. He 
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His steady adhe- 

duty, taking no ^exercise, and caring for no 

. fiealth remained good till, 

in May 1 /Lj, his constitution was broken by 
an epidemic. He died on 26 Nov. 1743. ' 

married : first, to 'an 
a^^reeabb woman of good fortune at Hino-s- 
bridge Devonshire wbo died childless. Terv 
soon after her death his old friend, Mrs. Tin- 
cent, whose house at Plymouth was 'the 
great inn for all dissenting ministers,’ made 
up a match between him and Ann, eldest 
daughter of Savery of Shilston, near Mod- 
bury , Devonshire, a dissenting familv of 
county rank. 

He published : 1. <The Ministry secured 
from_ Contempt,’ &c., 1707, 4to (se'rmon, on 
lit. 11 , 15, to the Exeter assembly). 2. 'A De- 
fence of the Proceedings of the Assembly at 
Exeter, &c., 1719, 8vo (in reply to Peifee). 
3. Iruth and Liberty consistent,’ &c., 1720, 
8vo (a further defence, in reply to Peirce’s 
rejoinder). 4. ' A Preservative against . . , 
conmptions of Peveal’d Eeligion,’Exon, 1730, 
8\ 0 . o. A Defense of . . .a Preservative/ 
1730, 8vo. Also single sermons, 1716, 4to: 
1717, Svo; 1725, 8voj 1727, 8vo. 

[Fox’s Character of Enty, in Monthly Peposi- 
tory, 1821, p- 325 sq. ; Fox’s Memoirs, ib.pn. 1S5, 
197 sq. , Murch s Hist. Presb. and Ben. Bapt. 
Churches in Wes4 of Engl. 1835, pp. 412, 500 ; 
Worths Hist, honconf. in PJymoath, 1876, 
pp. 16, 36 ; manuscript list of ministers in the 
records of the Exeter Assembly.] A. G. 


EOGHAN, Sirs'! and Bishop [d. 618), 
was of Ardsratha, now Ardstraw, in the 
county of Tyrone and diocese of Derry. De- 
scended from Ugaine Mor on the father’s side 
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he was thus connected by kindred with the 
chieftains of Leinster, while through his 
mother, Muindech, he claimed relationship 
with the Ulster families. In his boyhood he, 
with many others — among whom was Tiger- 
11 ach, afterwards bishop at Clones — was cap- 
tured by pirates and carried off to Britain. 
St. Ninian, of the monastery of Bosnat, better 
kno^m as Candida Casa or TMiithorn, inter- 
ceded for them with the king, and, haying 
obtained their liberty, took them into his 
establishment, and ^brought them up in eccle- 
siastical discipline.’ Some years after Gaulish 
pirates, in one of their inroads, again carried 
them away captive, one of their number on 
this occasion being Corpre, afterwards bishop 
at Cuil-rathain, now Coleraine. They were 
brought to Armorica, or Britannia minor 
(Brittany), by their captors, and there em- 
ployed in turning a mill. One day the 
steward, finding them engaged in study in- 
stead of work, sternly ordered them to turn 
the mill ; but an angel is said to have come 
to their assistance and relieved them. 

Eoghan and Tigernach subsequently re- 
turned to Ireland, where the former founded 
a monastery at Hy Cualann, in the north of 
CO. TV^icklow. There he remained fifteen 
years, ruling over many bishops and presby- 
ters. Ti'ith him was placed Coemgen (Kevin), 
his brother’s son, afterwards so famous, and 
under his instruction he learned the Psalms 
(probably the chanting of them) and was also 
employed as steward. Eoghan, in obedience 
to a divine admonition, next visited the north 
of Ireland to preach the Word of God. Here 
he helped Tigernach, who had also proceeded 
to the north, to found several monasteries. 
Chief among these were Cliiaineois, now 
Clones, in the barony of Dartry and co. Mo- 
naghan, and Gabail-huin, now Galloon, co. 
Permanagh. The two saints were united in 
a spiritual compact, and rendered each other 
mutual assistance. Eoghan had much in- 
fluence with the fierce chieftains of Ardstraw, 
and when Fiachra slew one of the monks in 
the doorway of the oratory, in the presence 
and with the approval of his father, Lugaid, 
the son of Setna, uncle to St. Columba, Eoghan 
informed Lugaid that not one of his seed 
should reign who should not be deformed in 
body, and that the son who committed the 
crime should die in a few days. The latter 
prophecy having come to pass, Lugaid re- 
pented; and on promising for himself and 
•lis successors to pay a silver screapall every 
third year to the monastery of Ardstraw, the 
punishment was reduced, and it was an- 
nounced that his posterity should be council- 
lors and judges (Brehons), and that no one 
should hold his kingdom in security who 


neglected their advice. But Eoghan was not 
always successful. He was unable to re- 
strain a cruel king named Amalgid, who in- 
sisted, in spite of the saint’s entreaties, on 
consecrating (or rather, as the writer says, 
desecrating) his five-barbed spear in the blood 
of children, according to a heathen rite. 

As a proof of the generosity of Eoghan, it 
is related that on a journey in the north of 
Ireland, while travelling through a great 
wood sixty miles in extent near the river 
Bann, he was appealed to by a beggar afflicted 
with leprosy, and, having nothing else, be- 
stowed on him the horses that drew his cha- 
riot. St. Corpre soon after supplied him with 
others. 

The Bollandists are of opinion that Eoghan 
lived in the beginning of the sixth century ; 
but as this belief is founded on the statement 
that he foretold the birth of St. Columba, 
which took place in 520, it is of little weight. 
The choice seems to lie between 61 S, the 
date given by Bishop Beeves, and 570, that 
assigned by Ussher. But the former seems 
the most probable. His day is 23 Aug. 

[Bollandists’ Acta Sanet. 23 Aug. iv, 624-6 ; 
Martyrology of Donegal, 23 Aug. ; Calendar of 
(Engus, p. clxvii; Lanigan’s Ecd. Hist. ii. 190 ; 
Book of Hymns, Her. J. H. Todd, fase. i. 103.1 

T. 0. 

EOF, Chevalieu d\ [See D’Eox de 
Beaumoitt.] 

EPIHE, FBANCESCA MABGHE- 
BITA DE L’ {d. 1746), vocalist, a native of 
Tuscany, came to England with her German 
master, Greber, and was heard at York Build- 
ings in 1692, becoming ‘ so famous for her 
singing’ that she performed there and at 
Freeman’s Lard during the remainder of that 
season. In May 1703 she received twenty 
guineas ^ for one day’s singing in ye play 
called ye Fickle Sheperdesse while her 
appearance at Lincoln’s-Inn-Eields Theatre 
(where she was to sing ^ four of her most 
celebrated Italian songs’) on 1 June 1703,. 
though announced to be her last, was fol- 
io w’ed by another on 8 June, when a song 
called ^ The K ightingale ’ was added to her 
repertoire. Her great success induced her 
to remain in London, and thus she became 
associated with the establishment of Italian 
opera in England. She first appeared at 
Drury Lane, 29 Jan. 1704, singing some of 
Greher’s music between the acts of the play* 
Thenceforth she frequently ;performed not 
only at that theatre out at the Haymarket 
and Lincoln’s Inn-Fields. She sang before 
and after the opera ‘ Arsinoe,’ in 1705; she 
similarly took part in Greber’s ‘ Temple of 
Love,’ 1706, where, according to Burney, she 




'?v'as the principal singer ; in ‘ Thamyris,’ 1707, 
tin opera partly arranged from Scarlatti and 
Bnononcini, by Dr.Pepusch ; ‘ Camilla/ where 
«he played Prenesto, 1707 ; ‘ Pyrrhus and 
Demetrius/ as Marius, 1709 ; ^ Almahide/ the 
£rst opera performed here wholly in Italian, 
1710 ; ^ Hydaspes/ 1710 ; ‘ Calypso and Tele- 
machiis/lYlS (as Calypso); Handels 'Pastor 
Pido ’ (as Antiocchus, the music demanding 
much executive power), and ' Pinaldo/ 1712 ; 

4 Teseo,’ 1713 ; and the pasticcios ' Ernehnda ’ 
and ' Dorinda,’ 1713. Her services were often 
encraged for the English operas at Lincoln’s 
Inn-Fields, until 1718, when she married Dr. 
Pepusch and retired from the stage. 

According to Downes, Margherita brought 
her husband at least 10,000 guineas. These 
costly canary birds/ as Cibber called the ; 
Italians, increased their income (8^. a week 
was a singer’s salary) by performances at 
private houses and other special engage- 
ments. Margherita’s singing must have pos- 
sessed great merit and cleverness, and was said 
to be superior to anything heard in England 
at the time. She had been joined in 1703 
hv her sister Maria Gallia, who, however, 
did not become equally popular, and her only 
important rival was Mrs. Tofts, an esta- 
l 3 lished favourite at Drury Lane. On the 
second appearance of ' the Italian gentle- 
woman’ upon these boards, early in 1704, a 
disturbance arose in thetheatre. Mrs. Tofts’s 


Dr. and Mrs. Pepusch lived for some time 
at Boswell Court, Carey Street, where a sinsr- 
ing parrot adorned the window. In 1730 
they^ moved to a house in Fetter Lane, Mar- 
gherita, advancing in years, ' retained her 
hand on the harpsichor'd, and was in truth a 
fine performer/ so much so that amateurs 
would assemble to hear her plav I^i. Bulls 
difficult lessons out of ' Queen Elizabeth’s 
^ irginal Book.’ It appears from a manu- 
script diary of S. Cooke, a pupil of Dr. 
Pepusch, that Mrs. Pepusch fell ill on 19 July 
17 46, aud that on 10 Aug. followins". ‘ in 
the afternoon, he went to Yauxhall with the 
doctor, Madame Pepusch being dead.’ She 
had been ' extremely sick’ the day before. 

A rephca in oils of Sebastian Pdcci's pic- 
ture ' A Behearsal at the Opera/ containing 
a portrait of Margherita, is in the possession 
of Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons, the 
pianoforte-makers. In this group of musi- 
cians 'Margaritta in black with a muff’ (as 
the title runs) is short, dark-complexioned, 
but not ill-favoured. The original painting 
is at Castle Howard, the seat of the Earl of 
Carlisle in Yorkshire. 

[London Gazette, 1692-1711 ; Daily Conrant, 
1703-1711 ; manuseripts and letters in possession 
of Julian Marshall, Esq.; Havkins; Bnmey; 
Grove ; Downes’s Eoscius Anglicanus ; Cibber s 
Apology; Hughes’s Poems, ed. Bell, i. 119; 
and other works quoted above.] L. M. 31. 


servant was implicated, and hirs. Tofts felt 
it incumbent upon her to wiite to the manager 
to deny having had any share in the inci- 
dent. The jealousy between the two singers, 
whether real or imagined, now became the 
talk of the towm and the theme of the poet- 
asters. The fashionable world was divided 
into Italian and English parties. Hughes 
wrote : — 

Music hath learn’d the discords of the state, 

And concerts jar with whig and tory hate. 

Here Somerset and Devonshire attend 
'The British Tofts, and ev’ry note commend ; 

To native merit just, and pleas’d to see 
Me ’ave Eoman^arts, from Eoman bondage free. 
There fam’d L’Epine does equal skill employ 
Mhile list’ning peers crowd to th’ estatic joy ; 
Bedford to hear her song his dice forsakes ; 

And Nottingham is raptured when she shakes ; 
Lull’d statesmen melt away their drowsy cares 
Of England’s safety, in Italian airs. 

Howe, and others, wrote less pleasantly of 
Greher’s Peg ’ or ' The Tawny Tuscan,’ and 
her conquests. Posterity has, notwithstand- 
ing, judged her character to he one of guile- 
less good nature. The patience with which 
■she endured the name ^Hecate,’ bestowed 
upon her in consideration of her ugliness by 
her husband, has been recorded by Burney. 


EPPS, GEOHGE NAPOLEON (1815- 
1874), homoeopathic practitioner, was the 
half-brother of Dr. John Epps [q.vj, and 
was horn on 22 July 1815. After being for 
some years his brother’s pupil and assistant, 
he became a member of the London College 
of Surgeons in 1845, and was in the same 
year appointed surgeon to the Homoeopathic 
Hospital in Hanover Square. His mechanical 
aptitude led to his being very successM in 
treating spinal curvatures and deformities. 
In 1849 he published ' Spinal Curvature, its 
Theory and Cure.’ He added a third part 
to Pulte’s ^ Homoeopathic Physician/ brought 
out by his brother in 1852, on the ' Treat- 
ment of Accidents ; ’ and published revised 
editions of M7. \V^ ilhamson s ^ Diseases of In- 
fants and Children/ and ^ Diseases of W omen 
and their Homoeopathic Treatment/ in 1857. 
In 1859 he published a work, ' On Deformi- 
ties of the Spine and on Club Foot. He had 
a large practice to which he was much de- 
voted, never sleeping out of his house for 
twenty years. In 1833 he married 3Lss 
Charlotte Bacon. He died on 28 1 

rHomoeopathie World, 1874, 229 ; Britisk 

Journal of SomcEopatky. 1874, nxni. o74.] 
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EPPS, JOHN (1805-1869'), lionioeopatliic 
pliTsician, eldest son of John Epps, of a 
family long: settled near Ashford in Kent, ; 
■^’as born at Blackheath on 15 Feb. 1805, 
and educated at Mill Hill school. He was 
early apprenticed to a medical practitioner in 
London, named Durie. At the age of six- j 
teen or seventeen he was introduced to phre- ^ 
nology by Mr. Sleigh, a lecturer on anatomy, 
and this study became a favourite one 
throughout his life. In 1S"2S he went to , 
Edinburgh to study medicine, earning his own • 
living by teaching classics and chemistry, i 
his father having suffered a reverse of for- 
tune. He became a member of the Phre- 
nological Society, which introduced him to 
George Combe and other men of note. AYhile 
yet a student he published ^ Evidences of 
Christianity deduced from Phrenology,’ of 
which a second edition was published in 
1836. In 1826 he graduated M.D. In 1827 
he commenced practice in the Edgware Koad, 
London, and also began to lecture on phre- 
nology. He had an introduction to Spurz- 
heim from James Simpson, the phrenologist , 
(see Somceojmthic Worlds 1875, p. 290), and ' 
joined the Phrenological Society. He gave 
medical lectures in the i^ldersgate Street 
lecture-room, and soon gained pupils. He ^ 
also lectured frequently both in London and ■ 
the country for literary institutions. In 1830 
he lectured on chemistry and materia medica, 
in conjunction with Byan, Sleigh, and Cos- 
tello, at the school of medicine, Brewer Street, 
"Windmill Street. On the school being broken 
up Epps and Ptyan joined Dermott in ghing 
lectures at the W estern Dispensary, Gerrard 
Street, Soho. Epps also lectured on botany 
at the Westminster School of Medicine, 
Princes Street, Storey’s Gate. About 1830 
Epps became medical director of the Ptoyal 
Jennerian and London Vaccine Institution, 
on the death of Dr. John Walker, the coad- 
jutor of Jenner. Epps wrote Walker’s life 
for the benefit of the widow, hnt did not 
realise any profit ; however, he paid a small 
yearly sum to Mrs. Walker during her life. 

In 1838 Epps directed his mind seriously 
to the study of homoeopathy, having long 
felt that medicine was in a very unscientific 
position. He became convinced that Habne- 
mann’s system was scientific, and applied 
himself with characteristic ardour to propa- 
gate it. He began by publishing a tract en- 
titled ^ What is Homoeopathy ? ’ in 1838. A 
majority of his patients adopted his new 
views, which he further explained in ^ Do- 
mestic Homoeopathy,’ 1840, and Homoeo- 
pathy and its Principles Explained,’ 1841. 
He also began to lecture actively on the new 
system. He continued throughout life an 


ardent advocate of homoeopathy, and gained 
a large practice, although from 1844 he be- 
came increasingly deaf. In 1851 he was 
elected lecturer on materia medica at the 
Homoeopathic Hospital. 

Besides medical practice, Epps was inte- 
rested in a multitude of public questions, 
and incessantly lectured, wrote letters, spoke 
at public meetings, and worked privately in 
connection with parliamentary, religious, and 
social reforms. Among his attached friends 
were Mazzini, AVilson, of the Economist,’ 
Kossuth, Edward Miall, and James Stansfeld. 
In 1817 he unsuccessfully contested North- 
ampton as a radical. In 1835 he began to- 
publish the ^ Christian Physician and Anthro- 
pological Magazine,’ which he largely wrote 
himself. It was not peciniiarily successful. 
The last number (1 Ee 3. 1839) bore the title, 

^ The Phrenological (anthropological) Maga- 
zine and Christian Physician.’ From 1841 
he was connected with the Working Men’s 
Church at Dockhead, Bermondsey, and lee — 
tured there every Sunday evening to large 
audiences on religious and social subjects, 
which he treated for the most part in a very 
liberal spirit. One series of twelve lectures, 
disproving the existence of the Devil, was 
published anonymously in 1842, under the 
title, ^ The Devil,’ and roused much opposi- 
tion. His incessant activity, both publicly 
and privately, no doubt shortened his life. 
For some years he suffered from heart-disease, 
which caused his death in Great Russell 
Street, London, on 12 Feh. 1869. 

Epps was of short stature and sturdy 
frame, and had a beaming, self-confident ex- 
pression, He was regarded by many of the 
working classes as a prophet in medicine, 
and, although neither profound nor original, 
he impressed many people with the idea that 
he was both, owing to his great earnestness 
and confidence in his own views, and his 
evident desire to benefit bis fellow-creatures. 
He had a great command of words, a fine 
sonorous voice, and an animated manner. 
His philanthropic efforts and personal acts 
of kindness were numberless. 

In 1831 Epps married Miss Ellen Elliott, 
who survived him, and edited his ' Diary,’ a 
diffuse and scrappy hook, containing a large 
proportion of religious reflections, and failing 
to give a connected narrative of his life. 
Mrs. Epps, as Elliott,’ published thr**e 
novels, one of which, ‘ The Living among 
the Dead,’ 1860, achieved a certain success. 
She was Iborn in 1809 and died in 1876. 

Epps’s principal works, besides those men- 
tioned above, were: 1. Horae Phrenologicnp,’’ 
1834- 2. ^Domestic Flomoeopathy,’ 1842. 

3. ^Treatise on the A^irtiies of Arnica,’ &c,, 
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1850. 4. Editions of Pulte’s ‘ HomcBopathic and others again of Eatisbon ; but the Ger- 
Eomestic Physician,’ ^ith explanatory notes, man T\Titers deny that he held the bishopric 
1852,1854,1855. 5. ^Constipation, its Theory , of any of those" towns. It has al so been 
and Cure,’ 1S54. 6. ' Consumption, its Nature stated that he was bishop of Ardagh, or 
and Treatment,^ 1859. He was joint editor more coirectly at Ardagh, before leaving Ire- 
of the ^ London Medical and Surgical Jour- land, but the total silence of the native annals 
naP in 1828-9 ; and at a later period brought on the subject, and the absence of any men- 
out a ^Journal of Health and Disease,’ 1845-o2, tion of his name in them, render this ex- 
and ^ Notes of a New Truth,’ ]8o6-G9. tremely doubtful. It is possible he may have 

[Diary of John Epps, edited by his widow, been a monastic bishop at Eat isbon according 
1875; review of same, British Journal of Ho- i to primitive usage, and having no territorial 
mceopathy, xxxiii. 290-7 ; obituary notices, same jurisdiction is not mentioned in the lists, 
journal, xxvii. 350, 351; Homceopathic World, . It is needless to say that the foreign scribes 
iv. 66-8 ; J. F. Clarke’s Autobiographical Eecol- have made sad confusion in the names, and 
lections of the Medical Profession, pp^l3/-^0.] doubts have therefore been expressed as to- 
ur. T. B. , ]^j:g native country. The second * Life ’ in 
EHAHI), SxiitT and Bishop {fl. 730- tbe^Acta Sanctorum ’ terms him a ^ Goth* 
754), was one of those Irishmen who, having 1 (Gothus), an evident mistake for Scothus, the 
left their native country to labour on the form in which the name of Scot is sometimes 


continent, were lost sight of at home, and 
are not mentioned in the native annals. Ac- 
cording to his life hy Conrad A Monte Puel- 
larum (a.h. 1340), derived from a more ancient 
life in the church of Ptatishon, liis brother, Hil- 
dulph, had gone forth as a missionary to the 
lower parts of Germany, and in course of time 
was chosen to the episcooal chair of Treves 
hy the princes and people. Erard went to 
visit him, hut, not finding him there, after 
some search discovered him living as a her- 
mit in the Yosges ^ for the love of Christ.’ 
Staying with him for a time, he then remon- 
strated with him on his mode of life, and 
pointed out that it was his duty to take heed 
to the Lord’s flock, and that there was more 
merit in preaching and teaching than in lead- 
ing the life of a hermit. Influenced hy this 
he gathered disciples round him, and Erard re- 
mained with him fourteen years in that region. 
Afterwards, having arranged for the oversight 
of his flock by placing in charge Adalbert-, 
called, like Hildulpb, his brother, but pro- 
bably in both cases in a religious sense, he bade 
farewell to him, and going into Bavaria to 
preach arrived at Hatisbon. Thence he was 
divinely admonished to proceed to the Ehine 
and labour in Alsace. It was during this 
missionary journey that he baptised Ottilia, 
daughter of' the Duke of the Allemanni, from 
whom Odiliehurgh, near Liege, derived its 
name. The infant is said to have been horn 
blind, and to have recovered her sight through 
St. Erard’s prayers. Having accomplished his 
mission there, he returned to Bavaria and 
settled at Hatisbon. Here he passed the re- 
mainder of his life, and so much did he love 
the place that, ‘ with his own hands, he dug 
a well of sweet water hard by the monas- 
tery.’ He was buried in the church attached 
to it. According to W^are some have made 
him bishop of Freisingen, others of Treves, 


given. Again he is said to he of the Nivemiy 
which is without doubt a corruption of Ivemi, 
a form of Iliberni. Owing: to these and other 
errors the numerous so-called lives of the 
saint which exist rather tend to confuse the 
facts of his history, and to obscure his na- 
tionality, some deriving his name from the 
German, others from the Hebrew ; Erard, 
however, is a well-known Irish name. 

The best account appears to he that ot 
Conrad above referred to, from which the 
foregoing facts are taken. AVe are indebted 
for it to the learned Stephen White, who 
foimd it in the monastery at Hatisbon, of 
which he was canon, and communicated it 
to ikrchbishop Dssher. 

The day of his death is 8 Jan., at which he 
is entered in the Irish calendars, but Alban 
Butler places him at 9 Feb., the day on which 
he is found in the Scottish lists. 

The period of his death is so imcertam 
that Dr. Lanigan says he ^ dares not decide 
( it.’ Various (Htes have been suggested from 
675, which Dempster advocates, to 754, which 
is that of Ware, Colgan, and Baronins, and 
seems the most probable. He was canonised 
by Pope Leo IX in 1052, 

[Bollandists’ Act. Sanct., 8 Jan. tom i. 533- 
546; Ware’s Bishops, Ardagh, i. 248; Lanigan s 
EccL Hist. iii. 105 ; Todd’s Liber Hymnorum 
Fascic. i. 103 ; Hssher’s Works, vi. 299.] T. 0. 

EKBXTHY, WHLLIAM (1604-1654), in- 
dependent divine, was born at or near Hoath 
Dagfield, Glamorganshire, in 1604, and after 
receivino- some education at a local school 
matriculated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
in 1619, taking the degree of B.A. in Oc- 
tober 1623, when he returned to Wales, and 
taking orders was presented to the living 
of St. Mary’s, Cardiff. YTood states {Athenm 
Oxon. ed. 1815, ii. 100-1) that he was always 
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schismatically affected, preached in conven- 
ticles, and refused to read the declaration 
.regarding sahhath sports, for which he was 
several times cited before the court of high 
-commission at Lambeth, and was punished 
for his obstinacv. At his visitation in 1634 
•the Bishop of Llandaff (Laud) pronounced 
Erbury a schismatical and dangerous preacher, 
and, after a judicial admonition, warned him 
that he should proceed further if he did not 
submit. On Erbury declining to submit the 
bishop preferred articles against him in the 
court of high commission. The case made ' 
slow progress, as Laud complains in 1636 
(Wha-ETOI^, Troicbles of Laud, i. 538), and 
encouraged Erbury to persist in his contumacy 
and his followers to consider him faultless. The 
prosecution culminated in 1638, when Erbury 
was forced to resign his living and leave the 
diocese. In 1640 he commenced to preach 
against episcopacy and ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, and having declared for independency 
and the parliament, Christopher Love (Love, 
Yindication, ed. 1651) obtained for him the 
-chaplaincy of hlajor Skippoif s regiment, with 
the pay of eight shillings per day. \Adiile in 
the army he is said to have occasionally 
taken part in military affairs, and to have 
corrupted the soldiers with strange opinions 
and antinomian doctrines. Edwards (^Gan- 
^rc?w«,p.78, ed. 1646) sayshebecame a seeker 
and taught universal redemption, and in 1645 
went to London to propagate his views. In 
July the same year, in a sermon at Bury St. 
Edmunds, he affirmed that Adam’s sin could 
•only be imputed to Adam, and denied the di- 
vinity of Christ. He now went to reside in 
the Isle of Ely, travelling through the sur- 
rounding district and preaching in private 
houses. He did not, however, sever his con- 
nection with the army, for in 1646, after the 
surrender of Oxford, he was a regimental 
chaplain and preacher to a congregation which 
met in ahouse opposite Merton College Chapel. 
He opposed in every way the parliamentary 
visitors, with whom in several public disputa- 
tions he appears to have had the better of 
i:he argument : an account of one is given in 
A Belation of a Disputation in St. Mary’s 
Church in Oxon between Mr. Cheynel and 
Mr, Erbury,’ 1646. Although very popular 
with the soldiers, he was about this time, on 
accoxmt of his Socinian opinions, directed to 
leave Oxford, when he went to London, and 
Lor some time preached at Christ Church, 
Hewgate Street, until his tenets caused him 
4o be summoned before the committee for 
plundered ministers at Westminster in 1652, 
when he made an orthodox profession of 
faith. The committee refused to accept this as 
r^enuine, and are believed to have committed 


him to prison. In the following year he and 
John Webster had a disputation with two 
ministers in a church in Lombard Street 
when Erhury declared that the wisest minis- 
ters and the purest churches were then ‘ be- 
fooled and confounded by reason of learning,’ 
that ^ Babylon is the church in her ministers 
and the Great Whore the church in her wor- 
shippers,’ and made a number of other equally 
absurd statements, which caused the meeting 
to end in a riot. After his deprivation of his 
chaplaincy in 1645 he is supposed to have 
lived on the contributions of his admirers; his 
own property he alleges to have been plun- 
dered in Wales in 1642. He died at the be gin- 
ning of 1654, and was buried either in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, or in the burial- 
ground adj oining the old Bethlehem Hospital. 
His widow, Dorcas, became a quakeress, and 
in 1656 was apprehended for paying divine 
honours at Bristol to James Nayler, when she 
alleged that Nayler was the son of God and 
had raised her to life after she had been dead 
two days. She was liberated after a few days’ 
confinement; when she died is uncertain. 
Erhury, although according to his lights both 
pious and conscientious, was a mystic and a 
fanatic with some little learning, good parts, 
and a violent temper. His leading tenets were 
that about the end of the apostolic times the 
Holy Spirit withdrew itself and men sub- 
stituted an external and carnal worship in its 
stead ; that when apostasy was removed the 
new Jerusalem would descend so that certain 
men could already see it ; that baptism con- 
sisted in going anlde deep only into the water, 
and that none had a right to administer that 
ordinance without a fresh commission from 
heaven. Baxter considered him one of the 
chiefs of the anabaptists, but Neal describes 
him as a turbulent antinomian. His chief 
writings are : 1. ^ The Great Mysterie of 
Godliness : Jesus Christ our Lord God and 
Man, and Man with God, one in Jesus Christ 
our Lord,’ 1640. 2. ^Ministers for Tythes. 
proving they are no Ministers of the Gospel,’ 
1653. 3. Sermons on several occasions, one 
of which is entitled ‘The Lord of Hosts,’ 
1653. 4. ‘An Olive Leaf, or some Peace- 
able Considerations to the Christian Meeting 
at Christ’s Church in London,’ 1654. 5. ‘ The 
Heign of Christ and the Saints with Him on 
Earth a Thousand Years, one Day, and the 
Day at Hand,’ 1664. 6. ‘ Jack Pudding, or a 
Minister made a Black Pudding. Presented 
to Mr. B. Farmer, parson of Nicholas Church 
at Bristol,’ 1654. 7. ‘ The Testimony of 

"William Erbury left upon Becord for the 
Saints of Succeeding Ages,’ 1658. 

[Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, iii. 185 ; Wood's 
Athense Oxon. ii. 100-1, &c.(ed. 1815); Wharton’s 
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Troubles, &c., of Laud, i. 533, 555 ; Ed’^vards’s 
Oano-rgena, pts. i. and ii. (2nd edit.) ; Walker’s 
Attempt, &c., pt. i. 125-6 ; Er’oury’s Testimony ; 
Neal's Hist. Puritans, iii. 397 (2nd edit.) ; Eiog. 
Hrit. V. 3199 (ed. 17^7); Anti trinitarian Hiog. 
i. 87, iii. 167-8; Love’s Vindication, p. 36 (ed. 
1651). 

ERCELDOUlSrE, THOMAS of, called 
alsotliePHYMEE and Leaemont (^.1220.?- 
1297 ?), seer and poet, occupies much tLe 
same position in Scottish popular lore as Mer- 
lin does in that of England, hut with some 
historical foundation. His actual existence 
and approximate date can he fixed by contem- 
porary documents. The name of ^ Thomas 
Ptimor de Ercildun,’ with four others, is ap- 
pended as witness to a deed whereby Petrus 
de Haga de Bemersyde agreed to pay half a 
stone of wax annually to the abbot and con- 
vent of Melrose for the chapel of St. Cuth- 
bert at Old Melrose {Liber de Melros^ Banna- 
tyne Club, i. 298). The document is undated, 
but the Petrus de Haga cannot be he who 
witnessed the signature of PJchard de More- 
ville, constable of Scotland, about 1170 
{Liber S. Marie de Dryburgli, Bannatyne 
Club, 1817, p. 269), and must be identified 
with the person of that name who lived about 
1220(f5.p-o. 94-6),astwo ofthe four witnesses 
mentioned above were Oliver, abbot of Dry- 
burgh (c. 1250-68), and Hugh de Peresby, 
viscount of Roxburgh, alive in 1281. In the 
chartulary of the Trinity House of Soltra, 
preserved in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh, is a deed conveying to that house all 
the lands held by inheritance in Erceldoune 
by ^Thomas de Ercildoun filius et heres 
Thome Ptymour de Ercildoun.’ The date has 
been usually quoted 1299, but Dr. Murray 
gives it accurately for the first time as 2 Nov. 
1294 {Thomas of JErceldoune^ 1875, Introd. 
x-xi). ‘ The superiority of the p)roperty called 
Rhymer’s Lands, now owned by Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Earlstoun, still belongs to the Trinity 
College Church in Edinburgh,’ says Mr. 
James Tait (‘Earlstoun,’ in Proc. of Berwick- 
shire Naturalists’ Club, 1866, v. 263). The 
area of the lands has been the same, nine 
acres and a half, for the last three hundred 
years. They seem to have been held by Tho- 
mas and his son, not from the crown but 
from the Earls of Dunbar. An ancient water- 
mill, known as ‘ Rhymer’s Mill,’ was situated 
on the property, 

Robert Manning of Brunne (in English 
Chronicle, written c. 1338, 11. 93-^) says: — 

I see in song, in sedgeyng tale 

Of Erceldan and of Kendal e. 

Sir Thomas Grey (c. 1355, in Scalacronicd), 
Barbour (c. 1375, in The Bruce, bk. ii. v. 86), 
Andrew of AVyutoun (c. 1424, in Orygxjnale, 
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bk.yiii. c. 31), Walter Bower {d. 1449), and 
Mair also speak of Thomas of Erceldoune. 
Harry the Blind Minstrel calls him. Thomas 
Rimoiir.’ _ Hector Boece is the first who 
uses the title 'Thomas Leirmont’ {fhotorum 
Ristorm,^ Paris, 1575, lib. xiii. 291). Alex- 
ander Nisbet, following Boece, extends the 
title to Thomas Learmont of Earlstoun in 
the Merss. ' Rymour was a Berwickshire 
name in those days, one John R'^’mour. a 
freeholder, having done homagetofedwardi 
in 1296 ’ (Tait, ut supra, p. 264). Robert 
Learmont, the last of a family of that pa- 
tronymic claiming descent from Thomas of 
Erceldoune, died unmarried about 1840. The 
Russian poet Michael Lermontoff' (1814-41 ) 
believed be had an ancestor in the Rhymer." 

Erceldoune or Erceldoun, also written Er- 
cheldun, Ersylton, and Ersseldotme, is the 
modern Earlstoun or Earlston, a village in 
Berwickshire about thirty miles from Ber- 
wick, situated on the Leader, a northern 
tributary of the Tweed. The name of Ereel- 
doune was not altered into Earlstoun but 
supplanted by it. It was a place of con- 
siderable importance in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuiies, and is connected with 
the Lindesey family and the Earls of March. 
Cospatrick, earl of March, took the surname 
of Erceldoune, and the castle at the east end 
of the village, said to have been owned by 
that family, was probably the place where 
David I signed tne foundation charter of 
Melrose Abbey ‘ apud Ercheldon ’ in June 
1136. Part of ' Rhymour’s Tour,’ which tra- 
dition assigns to Thomas, still exists at the 
west end of the village. A stone in the church 
wall in Earlstoun bears the inscription 

Aiild Ehymer’s race 

Lies in this place. 

Tradition says that this stone, which was 
defaced in 1782, was transferred from the 
old church. 

The reputation of Thomas as a prophet is 
connected with the date of 1285 and the 
death of Alexander HI predicted in that 
year to Patrick, eighth earl of Dunbar. It is 
Walter Bower {d. 1449), the continuator of 
Fordun’s ' Scotichronicon/ who first men- 
tions that Thomas, when visiting the castle 
of Dunbar, and asked by the Earl of March 
what another day was to bring forth, rephed : 

' Heu diei crastinse 1 diei caiamitatis et mise- 
1 * 100 1 qua ante horam explicite duodecimam 
audietur tarn vehemens ventus in Scotia, 
quod a magnis retxoactis temporibus consi- 
milis minime inveniebatur ’ (lib. x. c. 43). 
The intelligence of the king’s death was duly 
received before noon the next day. The story 
is repeated by Mair and Hector Boece. Sir 
Walter Scott prosaically reduces it to a false 
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weatlier forecast: ^Tliomas presag-ed to tlie ' 
Earl of Marcli tiat tlie next day \ronld be 
windy ; tlie weatlier proved calm ; but new-s ; 
arrived of tbe death of Alexander III, which , 
gave an allegorical turn to the prediction, ; 
and saved the credit of the prophet. It is ' 
w'orthy of notice that some of the rhymes ' 
vulgarly ascribed to Thomas of Erceldoune 
are founded apparently on meteorological ob- 
servation. And doubtless before the inven- 
tion of barometers a weather-wise prophet | 
might be an important personage’ (^SirTris- ' 
trem/ in Works, v. li^). The incident oc- 
curred in 1285, and Harry the Minstrel as- 
sociates Thomas with a critical passage in the 
life of M^allace in 1296 or 1297, when seized 
by English soldiers and left for dead at Ayr. 

Thomas Eimonr in to the faile was than. 

As the son of Thomas had already in 129-1 
devised the paternal estate, it seems natural 
to suppose that Thomas was dead three years 
later, but Dr. Murray inclines to the theory 
that he was still alive in retirement at the 
Eaile or Feale, a Gluniac priory near Ayr 
(Introductio7i, p. xvi). 

The reputed sayings of Thomas were pro- 
verbial soon after nis death. Barbour (e. 1375) 
refers to a prophecy concerning Kobert I. 
After Bruce had slain the Bed Cumyn at 
Dumfries in 1306 the Bishop of St, Andrews 
is introduced (B^'uce, bh. ii. v. 85-7) as saying: 

sekerly 

I hop Thomas prophecy 

Off hersildoune sail weryfyd be. 

Androw of TVyutoun affirms that ‘ qwhylum 
spak Thomas ’ of the battle of Kilblane fought 
by Sir Andrew Moray against the Baliol 
faction in 1335 {Orygynale, hk. viii. c. 31). 
Sir Thomas Clrey, constable of Norham, in 
his Norman-French ^ Scalacronica,’ written 
during his captivity at Edinburgh Castle in 
1355, alludes to the predictions of Merlin, 
which, like those of ^ William Banastre on de 
Thomas de Erceldoun . . . fui'ount ditz en 
figure.’ But there is yet earlier evidence of 
the popular belief in his prophetic gifts. 
Amongthe Harleian MSS. (No. 2253, 1. 127) 
in the British Museum we find a prediction 
written before 1320, with the superscription, 

^ La countesse de Donbar demanda a Thomas 
de Essedoime quant la guere descoce nren- 
dreit fyn. The answers to this question are 
given in seventeen brief paragraphs in a 
southern (or south midland) dialect, and pro- 
bably by an Enghsh author. They describe 
the various improbabilities which are to take 
place before the war shall come to an end 
within twenty-one years. From one vati- 
cination, ‘when bambourne [Bannockburn] 
is donged Wyth dedemen/ it is highly pro- 


bable that the piece was composed on the eve 
of the battle of Bannockburn in 1314, and 
the forgery circulated under the name of the 
national seer in order to damp the courage 
of the Scots and to give good omen to the 
English. Twenty-one years back was 1293, 
when Thomas may have been alive. The 
lines were first printed by Binkerton {An- 
dent Scottish Poenis, 1786, i. Ixxviii), who 
is followed by W. Scott {Border Minstrehij, 
iv. 130) in assuming the Countess of Dunbar 
to be the famous Black Agnes, the defender 
ofDimbar Castle in 1337 : hut this is not pos- 
sible from the age of the Harleian MS., and 
the countess is no doubt meant as the wife 
of the earl to whom Thomas predicted the 
death of Alexander III (Mueext, 
tio7i^ p. xix). 

The earliest composition attributed to him 
in his double character of seer and poet, the 
romance of Thomas and the ‘ladye gave,’ 
which is, of course, a work longposterior to his 
date, may be placed shortly after 1400. He is 
represented as meeting the lady on Huntly 
Banks by Eildon Tree, as making love to her, 
and being carried to her country, which is 
not in heaven, paradise, hell, purgatory, or 
‘onmiddel-exthe,’hut ‘ another cimtre.’ There 
he lives for three years or more. The time 
comes when the customary tribute to hell has 
to be paid, and, so that he should not be 
chosen by the fiend, the elf-queen conducts 
him back to earth. She gives him the power 
of prophecy as a token, and in compliance 
with repeated wishes furnishes him with a 
specimen of her own art in a prospective 
view of the wars between England and Scot- 
land from the time of Bruce to the death of 
Bohert III in 1406. The poem is in three 
fyttes, and has come down to ns in four com- 
plete copies. The earliest is the Thornton 
MS. at Cambridge, written 1430-40. All 
the copies are in English, and speak of an 
older story, Soottisli, possibly tbe actual -svorlc 
of Thomas. The opinion of Professor Child 
is that the original story ‘ was imdouhtedly 
a romance which narrated the adventure of 
Thomas vuth the elf-qneen simply, without 
specification of his prophecies. In all pro- 
bability it concliidec , in accordance with the 
ordinary popular tradition, with Thomas’s re- 
turn to fairyland after a certain time oassed 
in this world. Eor the history of Thomas 
and the elf-queen is but another version of 
what is related of Ogier le Danois and Morgan 
the Fay ’ (Popular Ballads, pt. ii. 1884, 319). 
Dr. Murray considers that as a whole the 
prophecies flow naturally from the tale, and 
nave not been tacked on by a subsec uent 
writer. ‘The poem in its present form hears 
evidence of being later than 1401, the date of 
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tie invasion of Scotland by Henry IV, or at 
least 1388, the date of the battle of Otter- 
bourne’ {Introd. up. xxyi, xxiv). Brandi is 
of opinion that the writer was an English- 
man. The whole of the events under fytte ii. 
can be identified, and, with one exception, 
are arranged in chronological order. Most 
of the predictions in the third fytte appear 
to be old legends adapted to later require- 
ments. The first fytte was printed by Scott 
as an appendix to the modern traditionary 
ballad in the ^ Border Minstrelsy,’ and the 
whole by Jamieson (Popular Ballads and 
So 72 gs, Edinburgh, 1806), by Dr. Laing (Se- 
lect iemainSj 1828, new ed. 1885), and by 
Halliwell-Phillipps (Illustr. of Fairy Mytho- 
logy^ 1815). The most complete edition is 
that of Dr. J. A. H. Murray, ^ The Homan ce 
and Prophecies printed from Five MSS., with 
illustrations from the Prophetic Literature 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries’ 
(E.E. T.S.,1875), with valuable introduction 
and notes. A. Brandi also edited the ro- 
mance in 1880 at Berlin. Professor Child 
gives several texts of the first fytte with an 
introduction (Popular Ballads, pt. ii. 1884, 
317-29). 

^During the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries,’ 
says Chambers, ^ to fabricate a prophecy in 
the name of Thomas the Ehymer appears to 
have been found a good stroke of policy on 
many occasions ’ (Popular Phymes of Scot- 
land, 1870, p. 212). Collections were made 
of these fore codings by variousqjersons, gene- 
rally in alliterative verse. The earliest printed 
edition is ‘ The whole Prophesie of Scotland, 
England, and some part of France and Den- 
mark, projihesied bee mcrvellous Merling, 
Beid, BertLington, Thomas Eymour, Wald- 
haue, Eltraine, Banester, and Sibbilla, all 
according in one,’ E. Waldograve, 1603, sm. 
8vo. This was collated with an edition of 
1615 and reproduced by the Bannatyne Club 
(1833). Numerous reprints in chapbook form 
have appeared down to quite recent times. 
Certain predictions of Thomas were pnnnted by 
the Eev. J. E. Lumby from a manuscript of 
the early part of the fifteenth century {Ber- 
nardus de Cura Pei Fam., with some Farly 
Scottish Prophecies, E. E. T. S., 1870). At 
the time of the accession of James VI to the 
English throne the reputation of Thomas as 
a successful prophet was renewed. The Earl 
of Stirling and Drummond of Hawthorndp, 
in dedicating to the king their respective 
works, ^Monarchicke Tragedies’ and ^ Forth 
Feasting,’ refer to the ^propheticke rimes’ 
■ of Thomas foreshadowing the event. Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode speaks of Thomas ‘hav- 
ing foretold, so many ages before, the union 
of the kingdoms of England and Scotland in 


the ninth degree of the Bruce’s blood ’ (His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, Spottiswoode 
Soc. 1851, i. 93). The sayings were consulted 
even so late as during the Jacobite risings of 
1715 and 1745. The name of Thomas of Ercel- 
doune was reverenced in England as well as 
in Scotland. Pie is always coupled in popu- 
lar lore with Merlin and other English sooth- 
sayers, and it is remarkable that all the texts 
of his romances and predictions are preserved 
in English transcripts. More or less plausible 
explanations of his sayings are still applied 
to modern events. 

To Thomas of Erceldoune is attributed a 
poem on the Tristrem story, belonging to 
the Arthurian cycle of romance, which has 
reached us in a single copy, the Auchinleck 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library, transcribed 
by a southern hand about 1450 from a north- 
ern text written probably between 1260 
and 1300. It commences with a reference 
to Thomas, and there are other allusions 
(11. 397, 408, 2787). Eobert Manning of 
Brunne connects the romance with the name 
of Thomas. Scott and Irving considered the 
poem the undoubted work of Thomas, but 
Warton, Wright, Halliwell, G. Paris, Murray, 
and Kolbing agree in thinking that when the 
unknown translator from the French original 
found a Thomas mentioned he himself in- 
serted the designation of Erceldoune. The 
latest editor, Mr. McNeill, contends that ‘the 
reasonable probabihty is that Eobert Man- 
nyng of Brunne was right when he ascribed 
the poem to Thomas of Erceldoune ’ (Sir 
Tristrem, p. xliv). It was printed for the 
first time by Sir W. Scott, ^ Sir Tristrem, a 
metrical romance of the 13th century, by 
Thomas of Erceldoune, called the Ehymer/ 
London, 1804, large 8vo. A second edition 
appeared in 1806, a third in 1811, again in 
1819, and in the collective editions of the 
poetical works of Scott. The first issue of 
Scott’s text swarms with errors ; some are 
corrected in the later editions, which are 
still very inaccurate according to Kolbing. 
Scott’s 1806 text with a German glossary is re- 
printed in ‘ Gottfried’s von StrassburgW erke, 
herausg. durch H. von der Hagen,’ jBreslau, 
1823. A considerable portion of the text 
from Scott’s ' Poetical Works,’ v. 1833, is re- 
]oroduced with introduction and notes by E. 
Matzner (Altenglische Sprachprohen, i. 231- 
242). The first critical text is that of E. 
Kolbing (Die nordische imd die englische Ver- 
sion der Tristansage, Hedbronn, 1882, vol. 
ii.), with an elaborate introduction and com- 
plete glossary. The text has been again 
thoroughly edited by Mr. G. P. McNeill 
(Scottish Text Soc. 1886), with introduction, 
notes, and glossary. The numerous local tra- 
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ditions alDOut ^ True Thomas ’ are recorded by 
Scott (Minstrelsyji toI. iy.), in the ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club,’ 
by E. Chambers {Fojiular Rhifmes, 1870), | 
and Murray (^Introduction). Huntly Bank 
and the adjoining ravine , the Ehymer’s Cxlen, 
were ultimately included in the domain of 
Abbotsford. 

[The best account is given by Br. J. A. H. 
Murray in his edition of The Eomance and Pro- 
phecies (E. E. T. S., 1875), which may be sup- 
plemented by Thomas of Erceldoune, herausg. 
yon A. Brandi, Berlin, 1880. Kolbing (1882) and 
Mr. G-. P. McNeill (Scottish TextSoc. 1886) may 
be consulted in their editions of Sir Tristrem. 
See also Lord Hailes’s Eemarks on the Hist, of 
Scotland, 1773; Pinkerton’s Ancient Scottish 
Poems, 1786; Jameson’s Popular Ballads and 
Songs, 1806 ; Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, Poetical Works, i-iv., 1833, &c., and Sir 
Tristrem, ih. v. ; Henderson’s Popular Ehythnies 
of Berwickshire, in Hist, of Berw. Nat Club, 1837 ; 
Madden’s Notes on Sir Gawa\me, 1839, p. 304; 
Warton’s Hist, of English Poetry, 1840 ; Halli- 
well’s Fairy Mythology of a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream (Shakespeare Soc.), 1845; Life by D. 
Laing in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 8th ed. xxi. 
228; Irving’s Hist, of Scottish Poetry, 1861; 
E. Chambers’s Popular Ehymes of Scotland, 
1870 ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 1873, xi. 70, 
5th ser. 1874, i. 5; Wilson’s Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland, 1876 ; J. Yeitch’s Hist, and Poetry of 
Scottish Border, 1878 ; Guest’s English Ehythms, 
by Skeat, 1882 ; Ward’s Catalogue of Eomances 
in British Museum, 1883, i. 328-38 ; Child’s 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 1884, ii. 
317, &c.] H. E. T. 

_ EEDESWICKE, SAMPSON (d. 1603), 
historian of StalFordshire, was descended Horn 
a family which could trace its ancestry from 
Eichard de Yernon, baron of Shiphrook, 20 
'William I (10S5-6). Originally seated at 
Erdeswicke Hall in Minshiill Yernon, Che- 
shire, the Erdeswickes, after the alienation 
of that estate, resided for several generations 
in the adjacent township of Leighton, and 
hnaUy settled at Sandoii, Staffordshire, on 
the marriage of Thomas Erdeswicke with 
Margaret, only daughter and heiress of Sir 
James Stafford of that place, in the twelfth 
year of Edward III (1338-9). The Staffords 
*came from Thomas Stafford and his wife 
. Auda, coheiress of Warin Yernon, and thus 
a new connection was formed with the origi- 
nal house of Shiphrook (cf. descent given 
by Erdeswicke himself in JELarl. M8. 381, 
£ 153 b). Sampson was horn at Sandon. 
His father, Hugh Erdeswicke, rigidly ad- 
hered to the catholic faith of his ancestors, 
•on which account he was subjected to much 
persecution during the reign of Elizabeth. 
In May 1682 Overton, bishop of Coventry 


and Lichfield, reported to the privy council 
that Hugh Erdeswicke, lord of the manor of 
Sandon, ^ the sorest and dangerousest papist, 
one of them in all England,’ was not afraid 
before him and Sir AValter Aston, ^ openly 
in the sight of the whole country,’ to strike 
a justice of the peace upon the pate with 
his Crabtree staff,’ and that in Sandon church- 
yard, for wEich he was hound in 200 /. to make 
his appearance at the next general assizes 
(Stevpe, Annals, 8 vo, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 214- 
215). Allusion is also made to him in 
^ An Ancient Editor’s Note-book’ (Moekis, 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 3rd ser. 

! pp. 17-18 ), from which it appears that he was 
fined and imprisoned for striking a pursuivant 
whom he found ransacking his house. The 
occun‘ence may well have been the prebmi- 
nary to that recorded by Strj'pe. Samoson 
studied atBrasenose College, Oxford, in !-553 
and 1554 as a gentleman commoner, and after- 
wards returned to Sandon to pass bis days 
in the pursuits of a country gentleman. His 
I leisure was devoted to antiquarian researches, 
and he made numerous collections. He began 
his ‘ View^’ or ' Survey’ of Staffordshire about 
1593, and continued to labour at it until 
his death (Fullek, Worthies, ‘ Staffordshire,’ 
7 . 45). It commences after the style of a 
letter, and is addressed presumably to Cam- 
den. The history of the manuscript is en- 
shrouded in mystery, which is not lessened by 
the supposition that Erdeswicke left a second 
and revised draft. AYilliam Burton, the his- 
torian of Leicestershire [q. v.], waiting in 
1604, the year after Erdeswicke’s death, states 
that even then it was not knowm into whose 
hands the manuscript had fallen, though he 
had been informed that it was in the posses- 
sion of Sir Thomas G-errard of Etwall, Derby- 
shire (Gent. Mag. vol. Ixviii. pt. ii. p. 1011). 
According to Sir "William Dugdale, the ori- 
ginal, from wdiich he made a transcript now 
preserved at Merevale Hall, W^arwickshire, 
'belonged to George Digby of Sandon, and 
was lent by the latter to Sir Simon Degge 
[q. V.", who returned it with a letter dated 
20 Feb. 1669, giving a gossiping account of 
the state of the county (Eedeswiceie, Sur- 
vey, ed. Harwood, 1844, preface, pp. liv-lix). 
Wood asserts that ' the original, or at least 
a copy,’ had been acquired by Walter Chet- 
wynd of Ingestrie [q. v.] (Athenm Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, i. 736) ; hut in his examination of the 
Ingestrie manuscripts Stehbing Shaw could 
not find any trace of the original ( Geyit. Mag. 
vol. Ixviii. pt. ii. p. 921). The transcript at 
Ingestrie is fully described in Salt’s List,’ 
p. 8 . Numerous other manuscript copies are 
extant, varying, however, not only in the 
orthography and language, but even in the 
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topooTapliical arrangement. That in the 
British Museum (Harl. MS. 1990) belonged 
to the second Handle Holme; another in the 
library at AVrottesley, Staffordshire, seems to 
have been Camden’s (Mist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Hep. app. p. 49). In 1844 William Salt, 
r.S.A., printed t^v^enty copies of ^ A List 
and Description of the Manuscript Copies of 
Erdesvrick’s Survey of Staffordshire, vrhich 
have been traced in Public Libraries or Pri- 
vate Collections, 1842-3 ; ’ it had previously 
appeared in Harwood’s 1844 edition of the 
‘ Survey/ pp. Isxix-ci. Erdeswicke had in- 
tended to include Cheshire in the ‘ Survey.’ 
His collections for that county are Harl. 
MS. 506, ^ Mr. Erdeswicke’s Booke of Che- 
shire,’ with additions by Laurence Bostock 
and Halph Starkey ; Harl. MS. 338, genealo- 
gical notes and extracts from charters, and 
Harl. MS. 1990, which contains three leaves 
of description. An excellent abstract of the 
deeds of the barons of Kinder! on by him is 
preserved in the College of Arms. Another 
copy, marked as liber H. in Sir Peter Leyces- 
ter’s collection, is yet in the library at Tabley 
(Oemekod, Cheshire^ i. xvii). ' Excerpta ex 
stemmate baronis de Kinderton,’ by his kins- 
man, Sampson Erdeswicke of London, is in 
the British Museum, Addit. MS. 6031, f. 165. 
Other miscellaneous collections among the 
Harl. MSS. are in those numbered 818, ex- 
tracts from his Staffordshire collections 5019, 
notes taken out of the registers of various 
places 1985, ex chart is S. Erdeswicke ; while 
pedigrees of his family are to be found in 
Kos. 381, 1052, and 4031. Addit. MS. 6668, 
f, 317, has also a pedigree with deeds. Addit. 
MS. 5410 is a large vellum roll nearly 12 
feet in length by 2 feet 2 inches in breadth, 
entitled ‘Stemmata et propagines antiquge 
familife de Erdeswick de Sandon,’ and writ- 
ten and emblazoned by Hobert Glover, So- 
merset herald, for Erdeswicke in 1586. It 
was presented to the Museum by Thomas 
Blore [q. T.] in 1791. There is also in the 
Harleian collection (Ko. 473) a thin octavo 
book which once belonged to Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, and described by him as ‘ Certaine 
verie rare Observations of Chester, and some 
parts of Wales ; with divers Epitaphes, Coats 
Armours, other Monuments. . . . All 
taken by the Author, who seems to me to 
have been Sampson Erdeswicke, a.d. 1574.’ 
The writer gives an account of an antiquarian 
ramble taken with Edward Threlkeld, LL.D., 
chancellor of Hereford and rector of Great 
Salkeld in Cumberland, whom he styles ^ one 
of my old acquayntance syns K. Edward his 
tyme.’ The handwriting is certainly not his, 
and Erdeswicke, a strict catholic, would not 
have been in familiar intercourse with a pro- 


testant clergyman. Threlkeld makes no men- 
tion of Erdeswicke in his will (registered in 
P. C. C., 9, Leicester). The portion relating 
to Cumberland, Northumberland, &c., was 
printedyn 1848hy M. A. Hichardson of New- 
castle, in his series of reprints of rare tracts. 

Erdesvdcke died in 1603, on 11 April, sav 
F uller and W 00 d, but his will is dated 15 May 
of that year. He was buried in Sandon 
Church, ‘ which church was a little before 
new glazed and repaired by him ’ (Fixlee, 
loc. cit.) He was twice married, first to 
Elizabeth, second daughter and coheiress of 
Humphrey DixweU of Church-Waver, War- 
wickshire, and secondly, 24 April 1593, to 
Mary, widow of Everard Digby of Tugby, 
Leicestershire, and second daughter of Francis 
Neale of Prestwold-in-Keythorp in the same 
county. He had issue by both marriages. 
Against the north wall of the chancel in San- 
don Church is a colossal monument erected 
by bimself in 1601, representing his own 
figure, 6 ft. 104 in. in len^h. In two niches 
above are seen his two wives kneeling. The 
monument, which hears an inscription giving 
the descent of the familv from 20t]i Wilham I, 
was tampered with about 1756, when the 
chancel was repaired ; originally it must have 
stood nearly twenty feet. An engraving of 
it in its first state faces p. 41 of Harwood's 
1844 edition of the ‘ Survey.’ From his wiU, 
or rather indenture, of 15 May 1603, made 
between him and four Staffordshire gentle- 
men, proved in P. C. C. 6 Oct. 1603 (regis- 
tered 82, Bolein), it would seem that Erdes- 
wicke died insolvent. Two children only are 
mentioned, his daughters Mary and Margery 
Erdeswicke. He is said to have been a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries, founded by 
Archbishop Parker about 1572 (^Archmlogiaj, 
i. ix). 

Contemporary allusions to Erdeswicke at- 
test the value and thoroughness of his work. 
In a well-known passage Camden celebrated 
him as ^ venerandse antiquitatis cultor maxi- 
mus ’ {Britannia^ ed. 1607, p. 439). William 
Burton writes in a similar strain in a Latin 
preface evidently intended for his ^Leicester- 
shire,’ first printed by Stebbing Shaw in the 
^ Gentleman’s Magazine/ vol. Lxviil. pt. ii. 
n. 1011. Many years later Fuller acknow- 
..edged the assistance he had derived from the 
^Survey’ ( Worthies^ ed. 1662, ^Staffordshire/ 
p.46). ‘The ^ Survey,’ with Degge’s letter, was 
first printed by Curll, entitled ' A Survey of 
Staffordshire. . . . "With a description of 
Beeston Castle in Cheshire; pnbhsh'd from 
Sir W. Diigdale’s transcript of the author’s 
original copy. To which are added, Obser- 
vations on the possessors of mona^ery-lands 
in Staffordshire : by Sir S. Degge/ 8vo, Lon- 
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don, 1717* The copy in the British Museum 
has copious manuscript notes hy Peter Le 
Neve, Norrov. According to Gough only the 
latter portion of this most inacciu’ate edition 
was printed from Bugdale’s copy ; the earlier 
part was supplied from a manuscript lent by 
Thoresby {British Topography, ii. 22p~30). 
Gough is evidently right (cf. Salt, List, pp. 
21-2 ; Habwood, Brdeswicke, 1844, pp. xcLv- 
c). iBoth parts were reissued, 8vo, London, 

-t • ri*! f 


ERKENWALD or EARCONWALB, 
Sai 2 TT (d. 093), bishop of London, is said to 
have been born at Stallington (Stallingbo- 
rough ?) in Lindsey, of the family of Ofia, a 
Ling of the East Angles (Capgbave, Acta SS. 
JBolkmd. SO April, iii. 790), w-hich Dr. Stubbs 
suggests may mean that he belonged to the 
royal race of the Uffings (Diet, of Christian 
Biography). Before he became bishop he 
founded two monasteries, one at Chertsev in 


1723. It was also incorporated in Shaw’s Surrey, over which he presided himself, and 
unfinished ^ History of Staffordshire,’ fob, the other at Barking in Essex, which he 
London, 1798-1801. Another edition, ^ col- i committed to the care of his sister .Etliel- 
lated with manuscript copies, and with ad- burh or Ethelburga [q. v.] In his founda- 
ditions and corrections, by Wyrley, Chet- tion at Chertsey he is said to have been 
wynd, Degge, Smyth, Lyttelton, Buckeridge, assisted by Frithewald, under-king of Surrey 
and others,’ was published by l?homas Har- I under Wulf here, king of the Mercians (Floe. 
wood, 8vo, Westminster, 1820 (new edit. Wig. ; Gesta Bontiff. 143), and this state- 
8vo, London, 1844). Erdeswicke is also said ment is to some extent confirmed by some 
to have written, or at least re\lsed, ‘ The true spurious charters (Kemble, Codex Dipl. 986 
UseofArmorie,’ published under the name of sq.), from which it may be inferred that 
William Wyrley, his pupil and amanuensis, Chertsey was founded in the reign of Ecg- 
4to, London, 1592. Wood, who possessed berht of Kent {d. 673), and passed under 
the original manuscript, much injiured by Frithewald, the lieutenant of Wulfhere, 
damp, maintained that Wyrley was the sole when the Mercian king spread his dominion 


author, And that Erdesw'yke being often- 
times crazed, especially in his last days, and 
fit then for no kind of serious business, would 
say anything which came into his mind, as 


over Surrey (Stubbs ; Geeeb). On the 
death of Bishop Wini, and during the reign 
of the East-Saxon kings Sebbi and Sighere, 
Archbishop Theodore, either in 675 or 67G, 


his very well Imown at this day among the consecrated Earconwald to the bishopric of 
chief of the College of Arms’ (At^en^g O.ron., the East-Saxons, and he had his episcopal 
ed. Bliss, ii. 217-18). Dugdale, however, see in London. He was famed for his holi- 


was of a different opinion (The Antient 
Usage of hearing Arms, ed. 1681, p. 4), add- 
ing in a note : ^ I was assured by Mr. Wilham 
Burton . . . that Mr. Erdeswicke did to him 
acknowledge he was the author of that dis- 


ness. When he was infirm he was drawn 
about his diocese in a horse-litter, which was 
reverently preserved after his death, and in 
the time of Boeda worked many miracles 
(fKist. Bed. iv. 6). By Theodore’s invitation 


course ; though he gave leave to Mr. Wyrley I he was present at the reconciliation made at 


to pubhsh it in his own name.’ The 
two poems ^ The Life of Sir John Ohandos ’ 
and * The Life of Sir John de Gralhy Capitall 
de Buz,’ prefixed to the tract, were certainly 
written by Wyrley. 

[Erdeswicke’s Survey of Staffordshire, ed. Har- 
wood, 1S44, pp. xsxvi-xliii, 47, 48, 54; Fullers 


London in 686 between the archbishop and 
Wilfrith (Ebdi, c. 43). Ini, in the preface 
to his laws made about 690, when the East 
Saxons had submitted to him, speaks of Ear- 
conwald as ‘ my bishop ’ (Ti-ioepe), and he 
and Wilfrith join in attesting a charter 
(Kemble, Codex Dipl. 35), which was pro- 


Worthies (1 662), Staffordshire, pp. 45- 6; Wood’s ' bably made during "Wilfrith’s exile in 092 
Athense Oxon. (Bliss), i. 736-7, h. 217 - 19 ;; (Stubbs). His death may have taken place 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, i. xvii, iii. 119, 240; Gil- in 693, and very likely on 30 April, which 
low’s Bibliographical Diet, of the English Ca- ^ was observed as his Aay.’ He is said to 


tholics, ii. 174-6 ; Chalmers’s Biog. Diet. xiii. 
283 ; Gower’s Sketch of the Materials for a 


have died at Barking, and the canons of his 
church and the monks of Chertsey are repre- 


Hist. of Cheshire (1771), pp. _30-l; Gough’s gented as dis outing with the nuns for the 

British Topography, 1 . 249, ii. 229-30, 239; possession of Tis hody. The canons had the 

Hist. M&S. Comm. 2ud Eep. App. P* 49, 4th quarrel, but their victory was 

Rep. App. p. 362, 5th Rep. App. p. 339, 6th endano-ered hv the sudden risino- of the waters 
Rep. App. p. 246, 8th Rep. App. p. 31 ; Coxe’s Dy tne sudueniism^ oi tne waters 

Cat. cSicW MSS. EiW Bodl. (Ha^linson), 

pars V. fasc. ii. p. 692 ; Moule’s Bibliotheca A miracle overcame the difficulty, 

Heraldica, p. 41 .] G. G. body was carried to London and laid 

in St. Paul’s. A new shrine was made for him 
ERIGEKA, JOHN SCOTUS (d. 875) in 1140, and his body was translated to the 
[See ScoTUS.] ^ < east side of the wall above the high altar ’ on 
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I4N0V. 1148 West. li. 40 ; Dugdale). 

In 1386 Bisliop Braybroke [q. v.] decreed that 
the days of the saint’s death and translation, 
which had of late been neglected, shoald be 
kept holy, and they were observed with 
crreat honour as first-class feasts at St. Paul’s 
(Stubbs). A spurious privilege, purport- 
ino* to be a grant of Pope Agatho to St. 
Paul’s, is said to have been brought from 
Rome by Earconwald, to whom it is ad- 
dressed ; another privilege, also spurious, to 
the monastery of Chert sey is addressed to 
the bishop {Cou7icils and Eccl. Docs. hi. 161). 
There is no historical foundation for the 
belief that he visited Rome. His chief claim 
to remembrance is that he must have deve- 
loped the organisation of the diocese ^ from 
the missionary stage in which Cedda had 
left it ’ (Stubbs). An exhaustive discussion 
by Bishop Stubbs, on the chronology of his 
episcopate, and full particulars of the legends 
relating to him, and of the reverence paid 
to his memory, wiR be found in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography.’ 

[B^edae Hist. Eccles. iv. 6; Kemble’s Codex 
Dipl. 35, 986-8 ; Eddi, Vita Wilfridi, c. 43 ; 
Historians of York, 1 (Rolls Ser.); Plorence of 
■Worcester, sub ami. 675 ; William of klalmes- 
hiiry, Gesta Pontificum, p. 143 (Rolls Ser.) ; 
Life from Capgrave in Acta SS. Bolland. 
30 April, iii. 790 ; another life from Cotton MS , 
Claudius, A 5, printed in Bugdale’s History of 
St. Paul’s (ed. 1818), p. 289, see also p. 15; 
Thorpe’s Ancient Laws, p. 45; Green’s Making 
of England, pp. 328, 330; art. ‘ Erkenwald,’ 
Diet, of Christian Biog. ii. 177-9.] W. H. 

ERLE, THOMAS (1650 P-1720), general, 
of Charborongh, Dorsetsbhe, was second son 
of Thomas Erie, who married Susan, fourth 
daughter of the first Lord Say and Sele 
(Collins, vi. 32), and died during the life- 
time of his father, Sir AValter Erie, knt., the 
parliamentarian, who died in 1665 (liUT- 
CHiNS, Dorsetshire j iii. 126). Thomas Erie 
appears to have succeeded to the family^ es- 
tates at the death of his grandfather (2*5.), 
and in 1678 was returned to parliament for 
the borough of Wareham, Dorsetshire, which 
he represented many years. On 27 May 1685 
he was appointed a deputy lieutenant for 
Dorsetshire, and a letter of the same date to 
^ Mr. Thomas Erie of Charborongh ’ directs 
him, in the absence of the lieutenant (Lord 
Bristol), to do ‘ all manner of acts and things 
concerning the mihtia which three or more 
deputy lieutenants are by the statute em- 
powered to do ’ {E[ome Off. Mil. Entry Book, 
i. 184). His appointment as deputy lieu- 
tenant is the first mention of bis name in 
existing war office (home office) records. 
On 13 June following similar letters were 


issued to two other deputy lieutenants of 
Dorsetshire, Colonel Strangways, of the 
^ western regiment of foot,’ and Sir Henry 
Portman, bart., who were further directed, if 
necessary, to march the militia out of the 
county. This was the date on which the 
‘ red ’ regiment of Dorsetshire militia en- 
tered Bridport to oppose the Duke of Mon- 
mouths advance (kHCAULix, Msiorij, vol. i.) 
Drax, Erie’s successor in the Ckarborough 
estates, caused an inscription to be put up 
over an ice-liouse in the grounds recording 
that ^ under this roof, in the year 16 S6, a set 
of patriotic gentlemen of this neighbourhood 
concerted the great plan of the glorious re- 
volution with the immortal King 'William 
. . . ’ (Hutchins, iii. 128). According to 
Narcissus LuttreH, who styles him ‘major,’ 
Erie was raising men after AVdliam of Orange 
landed (Belation of State Affairs^!. 482). On 
8 March 1689 he was appointed colonel of a 
new regiment of foot, with which he went 10 
Ireland and fought at the battle of the Boyne 
and the siege of Limerick in 1690, and in the 
camjoaign of 1691, where he much distin- 
guished himseK at the battle of Aghrim, in 
which he was twice taken by the Irish and 
as often rescued by his own men. Erie, who 
is described by General Mackay at tkis time 
as a man of very good sense, a hearty lover 
of his country and likewise of his bottle, had 
meanwhile been transfen’ed, on 1 Jan. 1691, 
to the colonelcy of Luttrell s regiment (19tli 
foot), which he took to Flanders and com- 
manded at the battle of Steinkirk, 3 Aug. 
1692. The same year he made his only re- 
corded speech in the house in the debate on 
the employment of foreign generals {Bari. 
Mist. V. 718). Erie was made a brigadier- 
general 22 March 1693, and left a sick bed 
at Mechlin to head his brigade at the battle 
of Landen, where he was badly wounded. 
About the end of the year his name appears 
as a subscriber of 2,333/. 6^. 8d. to the ‘ Gene- 
ral Joint Stock for East India ’under the 
charter of 11 Nov. 1693 (A// Souls’ Coll. M&. 
152d, fol. 45 /). He commanded a brigade 
in the subsequent campaigns in Eianders, 
and was with the covering army during the 
siege of Namur. In June 1696 Erie, who 
had been made governor of Plymouth, became 
a major-general, and in 1697 Ms original 
reo’iment, referred to in some official records 
under the misleading title of the ‘ 1st bat- 
talion of Erie’s’ {Treas. Fapers, lx. 20, 21), 
was disbanded. In 1699 Erie was appointed 
second in command under Lord Galway m 
Ireland, and on the accession of Queen A^nne 

was made commander-in-ehief therej^nd for 

a time was one of the lords justices, borne 01 
Ms official letters to Hyde, earl of Rochester^ 
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at tHs time are among the Hyde Papers ! 
in the British Museum (Add. MS. 15895), 
including ^ Proposals for the Defence of Ire- 
land during ye Warre’ (ib. fol. 265). In 
1703 he became a lieutenant-general, and was 
made lieutenant of the ordnance on the re- 
commendation of Marlborough and summoned | 
to England (Marl Desp. i. 612), where among 
other services he raised a regiment of dra- 
goons for Ireland (disbanded later), the 
colonelcy of which was given to Lord Cutts 
[q. V.], who succeeded Erie in the Irish com- 
mand in 1705 (Treas, Papers, xcv. 62). In 
1706 he was appointed to a command in the 
expedition under Lord Rivers, and Marl- 
borough, who appears to have appreciated 
Erie’s good sense and trustworthiness, writ- 
ing to him in Dorsetshire 29 July 1706, 
apologises ‘for contributing to calling you 
away from so agreeable a retirement, which 
I should not have done if I had not thought 
it absolutely necessary to the service that 
a person of your experience and authority 
should be joined with Lord Rivers in his 
expedition’ (Marl. I)esp. iii. 34). Erie pro- 
ceeded to Spain in January 1707 (ib. iii. 
293), and appears to have commanded the 
centre at the battle of Almanza, 23 April 
1707. He returned home in March 1708, 
and soon after was appointed commander- 
in-chief of a combined expedition to the coast 
of Prance (commission in Treas. Papers, 
cvii. 62). The troops were put on board Sir 
George Byng’s fleet, and, after some unim- 
portant movements between the Downs and 
the French coast, were landed at Ostend and 
employed there during the siege of Lille (see 
Marl. JDesp. vol. iv.) At the end of the year 
Erie, whose health was much brohen by re- 
peated attacks of gout, returned home. In 
1709 he sold the colonelcv of his regiment 
(19th foot) to the lieutenant-colonel, George 
Erehe. He retained the lieutenancy of the 
ordnance, and was appointed commander-in- 
chief in South Britain and governor of Ports- 
mouth. In 1711 he was made a general of 
foot in Flanders, in succession to Charles 
Churchill, but never took up the appoint- 
ment. In 1712 he was removed from his 
posts at the ordnance and as commander-in- 
chief on political grounds. Except in 1715, 
when he was sent down to put Portsmouth 
in a state of defence, he was not employed 
again. He died at Charborough 23 July 1720, 
and was buried in the vault of the parish 
church beside his wife, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Sir William Wyndham, hart., of 
Orchard Wyndham, Somersetshire, who died 
before him. By her he left one child, a daugh- 
ter, who married Sir Edward Ernie, third 
baronet, of Maddington, Wiltshire, and died 


in 1728 (see Burke, (Extinct Baronetages, 
under ‘ Ernley’). Her second daughter mar- 
ried Henry 'Drax of EUerlee Abbey, York- 
shire, some time secretary to Frederick, prince 
of Wales. Drax thus succeeded to the Char- 
borough property, which is held by his de- 
scendants. Erie represented the borough of 
Wareham in every parliament from 1678 to 
1718, except in 1698, when he was returned 
for Portsmouth with Admiral Sir George 
Rooke. He was returned for Portsmouth 
and Wareham in 1702 and again in 1708, and 
each time elected to sit for Wareham. He 
resigned his seat on receiving a pension of 
1,2G0Z. a year in 1718 (Off. List Members of 
Parliamenf). His portrait was painted by 
Kneller and engraved by J. Simson. There 
was a Thomas Erie appointed major and 
exempt in the 3rd troop of horse guards in 
1702 (Home Off. Mil. Entry Book, v. 87), 
who is believed to have been father of Major- 
general Thomas Erie, colonel 28th foot, who« 
died in 1777. 

[Hutchins's Dorsetshire (1813), pp. 126-9; 
Granger’s Biog. Hist. ii. 197 ; Collins’s Peerage, 
5th ed. vi. 32 ; D’Auvergne’s Narratives of Cam- 
paigns in Flanders ; Marl. Desp. Hutchins men- 
tions that a collection of Erie’s letters to the 
Earl of Rochester is or was in the library at 
Charborough ; some are in the Hyde Papers in 
British Museum, Add. MS. 15895 ; others in the 
Marquis of Ormonde’s, see Hi'^t. MSS. Comm. 
7tli Rep. Incidental notices of Erie will be found 
in Luttrells Relation of State Affairs, vols. i~ 
vi. , in Treasury Papers, indexed in Calendars of 
Treasury Papers, 1702-9, 1709-14 ; inHomeOff. 
Military Entry Books, i-viii. which are in Public 
Record Office, London ; and in All Souls’ Coll. MSS. 
152a ff.53, 54, 54 5, 152 d ff. 21, 22 5, 45 5, 152 b 
ff. 5 5, 162, 163 5, 152Ff., 154 f. 120.] H. M. C. 

ERLE, Sir WILLIAM (1793-1880), 
judge, son of the Rev. Christopher Erie of Gil- 
lingham, Dorsetshire, by Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas Bowles of Shaftesbury in the same 
county, a relative of the poet Mhlliam Lisle 
Bowles, born at Fifehead-Magdalen, Dorset- 
shire, onl Oct. 1793, was educated at Win- 
chester and New College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.C.L. in 1818, and held a fellow- 
ship until 1834. He was called to the bar 
at tbe Middle Temple on 26 Nov. 1819. His 
circuit was the western. Here he slowly ac- 
quired a reputation for thoroughness rather 
than brilliancy, and a fair share of remunera- 
tive practice. He was admitted a member 
of the Inner Temple on 11 June 1822, and 
became a bencher of that society on 18 Nov. 
1834. He mamed in 1834 Amelia, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Williams, warden 
of N ew College andprebendary of Winchester, 
^ thereby vacating his fellowship. The same 
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year he took silk. He was returned to parlia' 
inent in the liberal interest for the city of 
Oxford in 1837, but declined to seek re- 
election in 1841. He never spoke in the 
house, but voted steadily with his party. He 
was appointed counsel to the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1844, and became serjeant-at-law the 
same year. He accepted a puisne judgeship 
of the common pleas from Lord Lyndhiirst in 
lS4o, being then knighted, was transferred to 
the queen’s bench in the following year, and 
on 24 June 1859 succeeded Cockburn (raised 
to the lord chief justiceship of England) as 
lord chief justice of the common pleas, being 
at the same time sworn of the privy council. 
He retired in 1866. On the last occasion of 
his sitting in court (20 Nov.) the attorney- 
general, Sir John Holt, on behalf of the bar, 
expressed his sense of the great quahties 
of which Erie had given proof during his 
tenure of office, in terms so eulogistic that the 
judge, though naturally somewhat reserved 
and undemonstrative, was visibly moved. He 
was regarded as wffiat la^vyers call a ' strong ’ 
judge, i.e. he exhibited the power of rapiHy 
grasping the material facts of a case, and 
coming to a decided conclusion upon their 
legal effect. There is no doubt that he aimed 
at strict impartiality, but at the same time he 
was very tenacious of his own opinion. His 
chief characteristic was masculine sense, his 
mind was lacking in flexibility and subtlety. 
His elocution was deliberate even to mono- 
tony, and bis accent wms slightly tinged -with 
provincialism. His personal appearance was 
that of a country gentleman, his complexion 
being remarkably fresh and ruddy, liis eyes 
keen and bright. He was a member of the 
Trades Union Commission of 1867, and ap- 
pended to the report of the commissioners, 
published in 1868, a memorandum on the law 
relating to trades unions, which he published 
separately in the following year. It coJisists 
of two chapters treating respectively of the 
common and the statute law relating to the 
subject, and an appendix on certain leading 
cases and statutes, and is a very lucid exposi- 
tion of the law as it then stood. During the 
rest of his life Erie resided chiefly at his modest 
seat, Bramshott, near Liphook, Hampshire, 
interesting himself in parochial and county 
aflairs. Though no sportsman he was very fond 
of horses, dogs, and cattle. He died on 28 Jan. 
1880, leaving no issue. Except the work 
above referred to, ' The Law relating to Trades 
Unions,’ 1869-80, he seems to have written 
nothing. 

[Times, 30 Jan. 1880, p. 10; Cat. Oxford Gra- 
duates ; Inns of Court Calendar, 1878 ; LawMag. 
and Beview, 4th ser. v. 191 ; Law Times, Jxiii. 
268 ; Solicitors’ Journal, xxiv. 274.] J. M. B. 


EHNEST AUGUSTUS, Dvxe of roEn 
Albaxv (1074-1726), the fifth son of 
Brnest Augustus, elector of Hanover, by the 
Brincess Sophia, and therefore brother to 
George I, was born on 17 Sept. 1674. He 
Was trained as a soldier, and sensed with 
some distinction under the emperor. Tisit- 
jng England after the accession of his brother, 
he Was created Duke of York and Albany 
and Earl of Ulster on 29 June 1716, and was^ 
together with his ^eat-nephew Erederick!] 
afterwards Prince of Wales, elected a knight 
of the Garter. He returned to Gennanv, and 
resided there as Prince Bishop of Osnaburo- 
which title was conferred on him 2 Marcli 
1716, till his death, which took place in 1728. 
The fact of his existence was scarcely known 
to the majority of the British natiom 

[Koble’s Continuation of Granger, hi. 9 ; His- 
torical Account of George Lewis, king of Great 
Britain.] 

EBNEST AUGUSTUS, Duke OP Cra- 
and Krxo- of Haxovee (1771- 
1851), fifth son of George IH and Queen 
Charlotte, horn at Hew on 5 June 1771, was 
baptised at St. James’s Palace by Archbishop 
Cornwallis on 1 J uly following. His spon- 
sors w’ere Prince Ernest of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, from whom he received his name^ 
Prince Maurice of Saxe-Gotha, and the He- 
reditary Grand Duchess of Hesse-Cassel. He 
I was educated at Hew with Ms younger hro- 
! thers, and his first tutors were the Bev. G. 
Cookson, afterwards canon of Windsor, and 
Dr. Hughes, who regarded him as a far more 
promising lad than his brothers. He was 
destined by his father from the first to be the 
commander-in-chief of the Hanoverian army,, 
and in 1786 he was sent to the university of 
Gottingen with his younger brothers. Among 
his teachers at Gottingen were Heyne, the 
classical scholar, and General Malortie, who 
was his tutor in military subjects. 

Before leaving England Prince Ernest was 
installed a knight of the Garter on 2 June 
1786, and on completing Ms education in 
1790 he was gazetted a lieutenant in the 9th. 
Planoverian hussars, of wMch regiment he 
was appointed lieutenant-colonel in 1793. 
His military training was superintended by 
Lieutenant-general Baron Linsingen, and on 
the outbreak of war in 1793 his regiment was 
sent to the front with a division of the Hano- 
verian army under the command of General 
Walmoden. Prince Ernest served with the 
Hanoverians through the campaigns of 1793 
and 1794 in Belgium and the north-west of 
France. In the campaign of 1793 the Hanove- 
rians were generally kept in reserve, hut in 
1794 the Duke of York was obliged to make 
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use of all the troops under liis command. In ' 
February 1794 Prince Ernest -vTas gazetted a 
major-general both in the English and the i 
UanoTerian armieSj and "when the campaign 
opened he was appointed to the command of 
the first brigade of Hanoverian cavalry in 
charge of the outposts. In this capacity he 
was constantly engaged with the enemy, and . 
in the first battle of toiirnay, on 10 May 1794, 
he lost his left eye and was severely wounded 
in the right arm in a hand-to-hand conflict. 
These wounds made it necessarv for him to 
return to England, hut he hurried back to 
the army in the November of the same year 
before they were thoroughly healed. He was 
again conspicuous for his personal bravery in 
the field, and in the sortie from Nimeguen on 
10 Dec. 1794 he lifted a French dragoon right 
off his horse and carried him prisoner into the 
English camp. Prince Ernest then commanded 
the Hanoverian cavalry of the rear guard all 
through the terrible winter retreat before the 
advancing French army, and he remained at 
his post until the English troops returned to 
England and the Hanoverians to Hanover in 
February 1795. 

In 1796 Prince Ernest returned to England 
with a high military reputation for courage, 
and in 1798 he was promoted lieutenant- 
general and made governor of Chester. On 
4 April 1799 George III created his four 
younger sons peers of the realm. Prince Ernest 
became Duke of 0 umberland and of Teviotdale 
in the peerage of Great Britain, and Earl of 
Armagh in the peerage of Heland. Parlia- 
ment also granted him an income of 12,000/. a 
year, which was in 1804 increased to 18,000/, 
In the same year (1799) the duke was ap- 
pointed to coramand the division of cavalry 
which was to support the expedition of the 
Duke of York to the Helder, but owing to the 
immediate failure of the campaign the cavalry 
never embarked. On 28 March 1801 he was 
appointed colonel of the 15th hussars, and in 
1803 he was promoted general ; he also received 
some lucrative military commands, such as 
that of the Severn district, which he held from 
1801 to 1804, and ofthe south-western district, 
from 1804 to 1807. Far more important than 
these military commands was the commence- 
ment of Cumberland’s political career. He 
soon gained an important influence over the 
mind of the Prince of Wales, and in the 
House of Lords he showed himself a clear, 
if not very eloq^uent, speaker and a ready de- 
bater. He was a constant attendant at debates, 
and soon obtained much weight in the councils 
of his party. From the first he took his place 
as a tory partisan and a supporter of the pro- 
testant religion. His first speech in parlia- 
ment was delivered in opposition to the Adul- 


terv Prevention Bill in 1800, and in 1803 he 
seconded an address from the House of Lords 
in reply to an address from the crown, in a 
speech vigorously attacking the ambition of 
Hapoleon. He was elected chancellor of 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1805 and grand 
master of the Orange lodges of Ireland two 
years later. In 1808 he presented a petition 
from the Dublin corporation to the House of 
Lords with a speech in which he declared his 
undying opposition to any relief of the penal 
laws against the catholics. In 1810 the tory 
ministiy introduced a regency hill, intended to 
limit the prerogatives of the Prince of Wales 
on account of his supposed sympathy with the 
whigs, when Cumberland at once told the 
ministers that they were fiUed with a false 
idea of his eldest brother’s character, and 
both spoke and voted against them. This 
conduct strengthened his influence alike over 
the prince regent and the Duke of York. When 
his prophecy came true, and the prince regent 
maintained the toryministry in power in 1812, 
the ministers too felt the perspicuity of Cum- 
berland, and admitted lum freely to their 
councils. This alliance with the tories ex- 
asperated both the whig leaders and the radi- 
cal agitators and journalists. 

On the night of 31 May 1810 the duke was 
found in his apartments in St. James’s Palace 
with a terrible wound on his head, which 
would have been mortal had not the assas- 
sin’s weapon struck against the duke’s sword. 
Shortly afterwards his valet, Sellis, was found 
dead in his bed with his throat cut. On hear- 
ing the evidence of the surgeons and other 
witnesses, the coroner’s jury ret mmed a verdict 
that Sellis had committed suicide after at- 
tempting to assassinate the duke. The absence 
of any reasonable motive (see, however, Col. 
Willis’s ‘ Diary MS.,’ quoted in Jesse, Life 
of George Illy iii. 545, 546) caused this event 
to be greatly discussed, and democratic jour- 
nalists did not hesitate to accuse the duke of 
horrible crimes, and even to hint that hereally 
murdered Sellis. In 1813 Henry White 
was sentenced to fifteen months’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of 200/. for publishing this 
rumoui’. 

In the short campaign of 1806, imder Lord 
' Oathcart (1755-1843) [a. y._], the duke com- 
manded a Hanoverian division, and after the 
battle of Leipzig, at which he was present as 
a spectator, he took over the electorate of 
Hanover in his father’s name, and raised a fresh 
Hanoverian army, at the head of which he 
served during the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 , 
I in France. At the opening of the campaign 
of 1813 Cumberland was promoted to be a 
field-marshal in the British army, and in 
January 1815 he was made a G.C.B. on the 
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extension of the order of the Bath. It now 
heeanie apparent that the duhe might possibly 
<;iicceed to the throne of England. He accord- 
ino-ly married at Strelitzon 29 May 1815 his 
cousin, Frederica Caroline Sophia Alexan- 
drina, daughter of the Dulie of .Mecldenburg- 
Strelitz, and widow of Prince Fredench of 
Prussia and of Prince Frederick of Solms- 
Braunfels. This marriage, solemnised ac- 
cordino- to the rites of the English church on 
29 Aug. 1815 at Carlton House, received the 
consent of the prince regent, but was most 
obnoxious to Queen Charlotte, who until the 
end of her life absolutely refused to receive 
the Duchess of Cumberland. It was not 
popular among the English people, who were 
prejudiced against the duke, and even the 
t^ory House of Commons refused to grant him 
the increase in his income, from 18,000Z. to 
24,000/. a year, which was subsequently 
granted to the Dukes of Clarence, Kent, and 
Cambridge. 

The accession of the prince regent as 
George IV greatly increased Cumberland’s 
power. His intiuence over the king was only 
rivalled by that of the Marchioness of Con- 
yngham, and Greville’s ‘Journals ’ show how 
that influence was consistently maintained. 
The duke had the power of a strong mind 
over a weak one, and this influence, always 
exercised in the tory interest, caused him to 
be absolutely loathed by the radical journal- 
ists. Yet he sought no wealth or honour for 
himself, and the only appointment he re- 
ceived was in January 1827, the colonelcy 
of the royal horse guards (the blues). The 
death of the Princess Charlotte, and then 
that of the Duke of York, brought him nearer 
to the throne, and his policy was closely 
watched. He opx^osed the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts with vigour, and when 
the Catholic Emancipation Bill was intro- 
duced into the House ol Lords he said: 

‘ I wiD act as I believe my sainted father 
would wish me to act, and that is to oppose 
to the utmost the dangerous measure, and 
to withdraw all confidence from the danger- 
ous men who are forcing it through parlia- 
ment.’ 

The accession of William IV put an end 
to Cumberland’s influence on English politics. 
One of the first measures of the new reign 
was the placing of the royal horse guards 
under the authority of' the commander-in- 
chief of the army. This measure was con- 
trary to old precedent. Cumberland regarded 
it as a personal insult to himself, and at 
once resigned the colonelcy of the blues. 
He continued to attend regularly in the 
House of Lords, and energetically opposed 
the Reform Bill of 1832, the Municipal Cor- 


porations Reform Bill, and the new poor 
law. This conduct made the duke still more 
obnoxious to the radical press and to the whig 
statesmen, and in 1832 a pamphleteer named 
Joseph Phillips puhhshed the statement that 
‘ the general opinion Avas that his royal high- 
ness had been the murderer of his' servant 
Sellis.’ The duke prosecuted the pamphleteer, 
who Avas immediately found guilty by the 
jury Avithout retiring, and sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment. Lord Brougham in 
the House of Lords went nearly as far, and 
deliberately called him to his face ‘^the illus- 
trious duke — illustrious only by courtesy.’ 
William IV did not hesitate to insult his 
brother also, and in 1833, full of refo rmin g 
ardour, he granted a liberal constitution to 
his Hanoverian dominions, which was draAvn 
up by Professor Dahlmann. This comstitu- 
tion was submitted by the king to hisbrothers, 
the Duke of Sussex and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who was governing Hanover as 
viceroy, but it was not even laid before 
Cumberland, the heir presumptive to the 
throne of Hanover. A further accusation 
Avas made openly in the House of Commons. 
The duke had been since 1817 grand master 
of the Irish Orangemen, and he was accused 
of making use of this position to pose as the 
defender of protestantism, and to tamper with 
the loyalty of the army. These accusations 
Avere only set at rest by the duke’s categorical 
denial, and by the assistance he rendered in 
suppressing the whole of the Orange societies 
at the request of the government. 

Upon the accession of Queen Victoria to 
the throne of England, the duke, xmder the 
regulations of the Salic law, succeeded to the 
German dominions of his family as Eing Er- 
nest I of HanoA^er. He first took the oath 
of allegiance to the queen as an Enghsh peer, 
and then started for Hanover, where he took 
over the administration of his new kingdom 
from the Duke of Cambridge, who had a,cted 
as viceroy during the two preceding reigns. 
He at once cancelled the constitution, which 
had been granted by WiUiam IV, and assumed 
absolute power, a proceeding which drew 
down upon him the hatred of the liberal 
parties, both in England and in Hanover. 
The Hanoverian radicals conspired against 
him and projected open rehelhon, and in the 
English House of Commons Colonel Perronet 
Thompson proposed that he should be de- 
prived of his right to succeed to the throne if 
Queen Victoria should die. The fact that he 
was the next heir to the throne was the 
reason which urged the whig caHnet to hurry 
on the c ueen’s marriage ; and King Ernest, 
who had commenced his reign by quarrelling 
with the queen about the Hanover crown 
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jewels, loudly protested against her marriage, 
'and refused to he present at it. 

The reign of Xing Ernest was popular in 
Hanover. The personal interest which he tooh 
in the affairs of his people, compared with the 
absenteeism of his three immediate prede- 
cessors, compensated to a great extent for his 
unbending toryism. In 1840, when his power 
was firmly established, he granted his sub- 
jects a new constitution, w'hich was based 
upon modern ideas, and, while maintaining 
the privileges of the aristocracy, recognised 
the right of the people to representation. The 
care which he took of the material interests 
of his people, his accessibility, and the way 
in which he identified himseK with Hanover, 
made up for his roughness of manner and 
confidence in himself. In 1848 he was sup- 
ported by his people, and was able to sup- 
press with ease the beginnings of revolt. In 
England be became yet more unpopular owing 
to his conduct with regard to the Stade tolls 
(see The Stade Duties Considered, hy William 
Hutt, M.P., London, 1839). Scandals, too, 
were associated with his name by the con- 
duct of Mrs, Olivia Serres, who called herself 
Princess Olive of Cumberland, and claimed 
to be the king’s legitimate daughter. The 
king continued his interest in English politics; 
constantly corresponded with his old friends 
and the leaders of the tory party, and never 
swerved from the opinions of his youth. He 
had many domestic misfortunes ; in 1841 he 
lost his wife, and his only son, afterwards 
George V of Hanover, was afflicted with total 
blindness. 

An interesting account of the court of 
Ernest of Hanover has been published hy his 
English domestic chaplain (‘ The Court and 
Times of Xing Ernest of Hanover,’ by the 
Ilev. C. Allix Wilkinson), from which it 
appears that the character of the monarch 
remained the same throughout his life. He 
was always a plain, downright man, and his 
manners are well summed iu the words of 
William IV, which were quoted to Mr. Wil- 
kinson by Dean Wellesley: ^Ernest is not a 
had fellow, but if any one has a corn he is 
sure to tread on it.’ Of all the sons of 
George IH he was the one who had the 
strongest will, the best intellect, and greatest 
courage. 

Elng Ernest died on 18 Nov. 1851 at his 
palace of Herrenhausen, at the age of eighty, 
and was buried on the 26th amidst the uni- 
versal grief of his people. ‘ I have no ob- 
jection to my body being exposed to the view 
of my loyal subjects,^ he wrote in his will, 

' that they may cast a last look at me, Avho 
never had any other object or wish than to 
contribute to their welfare and happiness, 


who have never consulted my own interests, 
while I endeavoured to correct the abuses and 
supply the wants which have arisen during 
a period of 150 years’ absenteeism, and which 
are sufficiently explained hy that fact.’ The in- 
scription affixed to the statue of Xing Ernest 
in the Grande Place of Hanover hears the 
words, ‘ Bern Landes Vater sein treues Volk.’ 

[There is no good biography of Xing Ernest 
of Hanover extant ; of the obituary notices the 
most valuable are those in the Times, the Ex- 
aminer, and in the Gent. Mag. for January 1852 ; 
for his military career see Jones’s Narrative of 
the War in the Low Countries (London, 1795), 
the biographies in Philippart's Eoyal Military 
Calendar, and the record of the 1 5th hussars ; for 
the attack on his life hy Sellis, Jesse’s Life of 
George III, hi. 54:1-6, and Pose’s Diaries and 
Correspondence, ii. 4:37-46 ; for his quarrel with 
William IV see Stocqueler’s Hist, of the Royal 
Horse Guards; for his political career the news- 
papers of the time, and all the memoirs and 
journals, especially Pellew’s Life of Lord Sid- 
mouth and the Greville Journals ; and for his 
later life Reminiscences of the Court and Times 
of King Ernest of Hanover, by the Rev. C. A. 
Wilkinson.] H. M. S. 

ERHULF or ARHIJLF (1040-1124), 
bishop of Rochester, was of French birth 
(‘ nati’one Gallus ’), and brought up in Xor- 
mandy at the famous monastery of the Bee, 
where Lanfranc his teacher and Anselm, his 
senior by about seven years, became lifelong 
friends. Ernulf, too, entered the order of 
St. Benedict, and long lived as a brother of 
the monastery of St. Lucian at Beauvais. It 
is probable that he is the Arnulf ‘ the gram- 
marian ’ to whom St. Anselm refers (j^. Iv.) 
as proficient in the accidence (‘ in declina- 
tioiiibus ’), congratulating one Maurice for 
having the advantage of his instruction. But 
after a while the disorder occasioned hy cer- 
tain unruly elements in the house — we are 
left to guess the precise cause — made Ernulf 
seek another abode. He consulted his old 
master Lanfranc, now (it is implied) arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who recommended him 
to come to England ‘ quia ibi [at Beauvais] 
animam suam salvare non posset.’ So to 
Canterbury, some time after 1070, he came, 
and dwelt with the monks of Christ Church 
for all the davs of Lanfranc, who died in 
1089, and was made prior by Archbishop 
Anselm. He was careful for the fabric of the 
cathedral, and carried on Anselm’s work, 
during his exile, of rebuilding the choir on a 
much extended and far grander plan than 
the previous structure of Lanfranc. The new 
choir was distinguished by its splendour of 
marbles and paintings, and of glass such as 
could nowhere else be seen in England. 
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Ernulf was held in repute ns an authority terbury and there bless him to bishop ‘wolde 
on canon law, and was consulted on various he, nolde he; ’ and thus it seems Ernulf was 
nice points by Bishop Walkulin of Winches- constrained to yield 19 Sept. 1114. Bat the 
ter, to whom he ach ressed a ' Tomelliis sive monks of Peterborough were sorry for that 
Epistola doincestis Coiiiugiis.’ The date of he was a very good and meek ma*n, and did 
this treatise is between 10S9 (since it men- full well for his monastery, both within and 
tions Lanfranc as dead) sind 1098 (when without. 

Walkelin himself died). It is printed in The statement (LulS^EyEjjFh.stiJJceZ.^lw/. 
Luc d’Achery’s ' Spicilogium/ hi. 4G4-70 ii. 558, ed. Hardy) that Florence of Worces- 
(ecl. L. do la Barre, 17^9,), where it is wrongly ter (^Chron. ii. 67, ed. B. Thorpe, 1849) and 
dated 111 5, a, nd in Migno’s 'Patrologiae Cur- Symeon of Durham {Hist. Meq., ad an., ii. 
sus CoinpL’ ser. Bat, cLxiii. p. 1457. Another 248, ed. T. Arnold, 1885) date Emulfs elec- 
letter, written (diielly on the sacramental con- tion as bishop on 15 Aug. rests on an appa- 
troyersy, to Lambert, a])l)ot of St. Bertin rent misreading of the text. He was invested 
Q L])istola soliitiones qiiasdam continens ad at Ganterbury28 Sept., installed at PLOchester 
varias Ijamberti abbatis Bertiniani^ qiioes- 10 Oct. (Eaemeb, 1. c.), and consecrated at 
tiones, pr;ccij)a(i de corporc ot sanguine Do- Canterbury in companywith Geoffrey, bishop 
mini/ printed in L. d’Achery, ubi supra, iii. of Hereford, 26 Dec. (jb. p. 236). Of his pon- 
470-4), probably belongs to tlio same period tifical career little is related beyond his as- 
oC Ernulf ’s life. It was composed in or after sistance at consecrations of other bishops. 
1095. A l)e.autiirul manuscript, written in The confidence which he still enjoyed among 
the early i)art of the twelfth century, once the monks of Canterbury is shown by the ap- 
forming part of the library of St. Albans peal they made to him in 1123 to support 
Al)hey, and now preserved at Oxford (Cod. their protest against the appointment of any 
Bodl.' 560), e.onta/uis the work in immediate one but a monk to betbeir archbishop /Gee- 
associaiionwilh,thekin(lrtid treatises of Arch- vase op Can-tebptjey, ii. 380). But Ernulf 
bishop Guitamind of Aversa, of Lanfranc, was abeady declining in health, and died 
and of Anscdni. Testimony t o the affection not long after (15 March 1124), being eighty- 
with which Ernulf was regarded by his neigh- four years of age. 

hours at Canterbury may he found in two Besides the two letters abeady mentioned 
poems addressed to 'him by Ilaginald, monk Ernulf was the author of a great collection 
of St. AugustiiKj’s, and recently printed by of documents relating to the church of Bo- 
Dr. Liobermann {Neups AroJiiv der Gesell- Chester, English laws (from ^Ethelberht on- 
schaft filr dlterp dpidsche Gpscliichtshunde^ wards), papal decrees, and other materials 
1888, xiii. 537, et seq.) for English and ecclesiastical history This 

In 1107, through tlio influence of Anselm, famous work, known as the ‘Textus Rotten- 
Ernulfwas promoted to tlKhimportant abbacy sis/ is preserved among the muniments of 
of Beterborougli, wIku’c his ruie was remem- Rochester Cathedral. Extracts were printed 
bered not only by his businesslike activity, by Wharton, ‘Angha Sacra, i.3i9-40 ( 16^11, 
but also by his personal saintliness and mild andWilkins, ^ Leges Angl<>Saxoiucas (L-1); 
and gracious hearing. His popularity had its and the whole was puhhshed by Thomas 
■witness in the increased number of the Hearne in 1 /lO. 


monks. At Pcjterborough, as at Canterbury, 
he built considerable additions, but these were 
destroyed by ; and ho was just planning 
a now building when he was called to the 
see of Rochester, ou tlio advancement of its 
bislio]), Ralph, to that of Canterbury in 1114. 
King Henry, says the ^ Peterborough Chro- 
nicle,’ was on his way to the continent when 
he was detained at Biirne (Eastbourne), by 
stress of weather. While waiting there he 
sent for the abbot of Peterborough to come 
to him in haste, and on his arriva. urged him 
to accept the bishopric of Rochester. The 
suggestion was Archbishop Ralph’s (Eae- 
MEB, Hist, Nov, p. 225 ; Geevasb of Can- 
TEBBTJBY, Op. lEst. h. 377), and was sup- 
ported by the prelates and barons present, 
but Ernulf long withstood. The king then 
ordered the archbishop to lead him to Oan- 


[William of Malmesburj’s Gesta Pontifienm 
Angloram, p. 137 et seq. (ed K E. S. A. Hamil- 
ton 1870), and the Peterborough Ghrouiele 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, i. 370, cf. 374, &d» 
B Thorpe, 1861). There is a letter probably 
written to him by St. Anselm (‘ Clarissimo Ar- 
nulfo frater Anselmns salutem,' &c., ep. xxx. Op. 
p. 322 et seq., 2iided. Gerberon, 1721) ; and refe- 
rences in epp. Iv. (p. 331) and Ixr. (p. ^36). ». ee 
also Eadmers Hist. Nov. pp. 291, 294, ed. 
Jff. Rule; Gervase of Canterbury s Oper. Hist, 
ii *294 ed. W. Stubbs, besides the places cited 
in the text. C. E. du Bonlay’s Hist Univ. Pans, 
i 432, confounds our Ernulf -with an earlier 
chanter of Chartres, a disciple of PMberh bishop 
of that see {d. 1029). 

Cat. ii. 70, pp. 181 et seems to “P 

with the famous Arnold of Brescia. Cf- Gun- 
ton’s Hist, of the Church of Peterbomugh pp. 

20-1 (1686).] 
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EBEINGTOjST, axthony, d.d. i 

(1719 ?), catliolic divinej a memlier of j 
tlie 17ortliunibrian family. His name appears 
in a list of Ho nay writers, but lie was more 
probably educated at Lisbon and Paris. He 
is said to have died about 1719. ! 

He wrote: 1. ‘ Catechistical Discourses/ 
Paris, 1654, 16mo, dedicated to the ^Princesse 
Henrietta Maria, daughter of England.’ 
2 . ‘ Missionariiim : siye opusculum practicum, 
pro fide propaganda et conservanda/ Pome, 
1672, 12mo. 

[Catholic Mag. (1832), ii. 257 ; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 295; Dillow’s Hbl. Diet.] T. C. 

EEPIHGTOH, G-EOEGE (180^1886), 
catholic archbishop, the second of the three 
sons of Thomas Errington, esq., by Katherine, 
daughter of Walter Howdall of Dublin, was 
born on 14 Sept. 1804, on his father’s pro- 
perty at Clintz, near Richmond in Yorkshire. 
He was entered at St. Cuthbert’s College, 
TJshaw, near Durham, 16 Aug. 1814, where 
he remained until August 1821. In Octo- 
ber he started for Rome, where on 21 Hov. 
1821 he was enrolled as an ecclesiastical stu- 
dent at the English College. In 1824 he re- 
ceived a ‘ proxime accessit ’ in. dogmatic, and 
the second prize in scholastic theology. On 
17 Dec. 1825 he was ordained siihdeacon, and 
on 23 Dec. 1826 deacon, having in that year 
obtained a ‘ proxime accessit e schola locorum 
Theologicorum.’ In 1827 he took his degree 
as doctor of divinity, and on 22 Dec. he was 
ordained priest in St. John Lateran. On 
Dr, (afterwards Cardinal) Wiseman assuming 
the rectorship of the En glish College at Rome, ^ 
Errington, on 29 May 1832, was appointed | 
vice-rector. His health broke down and he | 
travelled for eight years through Erance and , 
Spain in com|)any with his eldest brother, 
Michael, adding to his intimate knowledge of 
Italian a mastery of the French and Spanish 
languages. In 1840 he accompanied Mgr. 
Wiseman, then recently consecrated bishop 
of Melipotamus, to England. There they 
settled at St. Mary’s College, Oscott, over 
which Errington presided from August 1843 
to June 1847, Wiseman being then removed 
from the midland district to go as pro-vicar- 
apostolic to London. Errington went as a 
missionary priest in February 1848 to Liver- 
pool, where he took charge of St. Nicholas’s 
Chapel. Theuce in July 1849 he was sent 
to St. John’s Cha'oel in Salford, on the site 
of which he built the present St. John’s 
Cathedral, On the establishment of the new 
catholic hierarchy in England, Errington, in 
September 1850, was nominated the first 
bishop of Plymouth. He received episcopal 
consecration in St. John’s, Salford, on 25 July 


1851 at the hands of Cardinal Wiseman. On 
7 Aug. he took possession of his see in the 
chapel of St. ]\7ary’s, Plymouth. He left 
the diocese upon his nomination in March 
1855 as coadjutor to Cardinal Wiseman, with 
the right of succession to the archdiocese of 
W^estminster. In April 1855 Errington was 
translated to the archbishopric of Trebizond 
in partibiis, and in June went to London to 
reside with Cardinal W^iseman. In October 
1855 he was appointed administrator of the 
diocese of Clifton, and held the position for 
sixteen months. Prior Park was sold under 
Errington’s direction, and the financial em- 
barrassments of the diocese cleared up. On 
5 Dec. 1856 he was made assistant at the 
pontifical throne, and in that capacity, on 
15 Feb. 1857, was chosen by Pius IX to as- 
sist that pontiif in the consecration in the 
Sistine chapel of Dr. Clifford as bishop of 
Chfton. On 2 July 1862, in obedience to the 
decision of the sovereign pontiff, Errington 
was relieved from any further connection 
with the archdiocese of Westminster, it being 
deemed expedient that his association with 
Cardinal Wiseman in its governance should 
cease. Emngton had long won to himself 
I the title of the ^ Iron Archbishop,’ and Wise- 
man was made of less rigid materials. Twice 
after his removal from Westminster Erring- 
ton was offered important sees by Pius IX, 
but he preferred to remain in retirement. 
In September 1865, however, he accepted, 
and held for more than three years, from 
Bishop Goss of Liverpool, charge of the 
missions in the Isle of Man. In 1868 he was 
elected by propaganda to be the apostolic de- 
legate for the missions in Scotland, an ap- 
pointment which he first accepted, but im- 
mediately afterwards resigned. From De- 
cember 1869 to July 1870 he assisted as 
Archbishop of Trebizond at the QEcumenical 
Council of the Yatican. He returned home 
with Bishop Clifford, who had meanwhile 
repurchased Prior Park for the diocese of 
Clifton. Clifford induced him to undertake 
the tuition of the young theological students 
at St. Paul’s College. He settled there in 
October 1870, and passed the happiest years 
of his life at Prior Park. He died at Prior 
Park on 19 Jan. 1886, and was buried on the 
26th in the college church. He was a man 
of inflexible integrity and x^rofound erudition. 

[See Bishop Clifford’s Discourse at Archbishop 
Errmgton’s_ Funeral, 8vo, pp. 23; Times, 20 Jan. 
1886; Maziere Brady’s Episcopal Succession in 
England, &e., pp. 376,436, 437, 473; Shepherd’s 
Reminiscences of Prior Park College, p. 20 ; Dr. 
Oliver’s Collections illustrating the History of 
the Catholic Religion in Cornwall, &c., pp. 297- 
299.] 0. K. 
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ERRINGTON, JOITTs^ EDWARD (1806- 
186;^), civil eiiginoex*, oldest son of John Er- 
ringtou, was horn at Hull iil) Dec. 1806. At 
an early age he was placid with an engineer 
0 nicer tlien conducting extensive public works 
in Ireland. Aftiir a time lie became assistant 
to Mr- Radley in th(j surveys which ho made 
in the early stages of railways in England. 
This oniy)l()ymont brought him into coixnoc- 
tion with Mr. Uastick, O.E., by whom ho was 
engaged to help in the preparation orthcnlans 
for the Jhrmingham end of the GSrand Junc- 
tion railway. At this ])eriod he first met 
Joseph Loclco [q. v.] When tlie. Grand Junc- 
tion railway came under ihe sole direction of 
Locke, lie gave Erringt.oti ati, a])])ointment as 
residetit engineer, and entrusted to him the 
suporintendtmcii of the construction of a por- 
tion of tlu‘, lima Aher the completion of that 
railway in 1837, ho took charge of the line 
from Glasgow by Paisley to (h-eonock, and in 
184-1 laid out and constructed the harbour 
works of the latter seaport/. In 1813), in con- 
junction with Jjocko, III', made the plansfor the 
Lancaster and Garlish^ railway, t/iie works on 
which were carried out under his sole charge, 
lie also coTistnud/cd the Caledonian railway, 
] 84-8, the (Jlydostlahi Junct/ion railway, the 
Scottish Cimtiral, the Scottish Midland Junc- 
tion, and tU(^ Abtaalcon railway ; and he either 
hrought forward or was consulted about the 
entire system of railways from Lancaster to 
Inviumess. Aft/ca: tlie commencement of the 
larger works in Staxtland he removed to Lon- 
don, and devoted his attention to the various 
additions and branc-hes made to the railways 
constructocl under bis own and Locke’s super- 
intendence. Ilejoinedtlie Institution of Civil 
Engineers as an asso(aatc in 1831, and became 
a moxnber 212 J a,n, 1 83>1) ; be was a member of the 
couxxcil in 1850, axxd a vice-president 1861-2, 
and bequeatihed 1,000^. to the institution. 
During liis carcier he was engaged in various 
parliamonlairy (mntexsts, when the conscien- 
tious and cbfar manner in which he gave his 
evidence had always great weight with the 
coiximitte(\s. Ilii (nxdcMWonred to make rail- 
ways commercially successful, and at the 
same time to coixibine elegance with strength 
and economy of di^sigu. His bridges on the 
Lancasten* and Carlisle and the Caledonian 
railways, and those across the Thames at 
Richmond, Kew, and Tvingston, show his suc- 
cess. Latterly ho was appointed engineer to 
the London and Soutu-Western Railway 
Company, and his plan for the line from 
Yeovil to Exeter was accepted in 1856. The 
works were immediately commenced, and after 
great diOficultics, owing to the heavy tunnels at 
Crewkerne and IToniton, the line was opened 
in 1860. Several branches of this line were 
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also constrxicted under his direction. After 
the completion of this work his health Med, 
and he died at his residence, 6 Pall Mall East, 
London, 4 July 1862, aged 55, and was buried 
in Aensal Green cemetery, in close proximity 
to his Iriend and associate, Locke. 


[Minutes of Proceedings of Institute of Civil 
Engineers, xxii. 626-9 (1863); Times, 7 July 

P- «•] &. C. B. 
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EREnsrGTON-, v'iLLLA.M (irie-ires) 

^ (1" T "I ^ 1716, Tvas son 

ot Mark Errington, gentleman, of MTHtshire, 
and his wife Martha (Baker), He was sent 
1 ^ 0 ?® college, Doiiay, in or about 

i7o/, and after his ordination remained in 
the college for some time as a professor. He 
tlien came on the English mission and resided 
for many years in Londpu with Bishop Chal- 
loner [q. v.] At the bishop’s request he at- 
tempted about 1760 to estahhsh a middle- 
class hoys’ school, first in Buckinghamshire 
and then in Wales, hut no record of either 
of these academies has been preserved. In 
January 1/62 he removed for another trial 
to Betley, near Newcastle-under-Lyme, Staf- 
fordshire. Of this school no particulars are 
known except that he appointed the Rev. 
John Hurst as the master. Soon aft exwards 
Errington secured a more suitable place for 
the estabhshment, and in March 1763 the 
scholars, twelve in number, were removed 
to Sedgley Park in the same county. This 
was the humble beginning of an academy 
which fioixrished on the same spot for more 
than a century, and which became the place 
of education for many of the catholic cleigy, 
for t housands of catholics in the middle ranks, 
and for not a few in the higher grades of the 
laity. The house, usually called in the neigh- 
bourhood the Park Hall, was the residence 
of John, lord Ward, who removed from it 
soon after he was created Yiscomit Pudlev 
and W ard in 17 63. Lord Ward was assailed 
in parliament because he had let Ms house 
for a ‘ popish school,’ but he ably vindicated 
his conduct. Errington appears to have been 
chiefly engaged in the general arrangements 
of the house, and soon after the appomtment 
of the Rev. Hugh Kendall as first president 
of the school in May 1763, he returned to 
the mission in London, where he became 
archdeacon of the chapter and also its trea- 
surer. After his death, wMch oeemred in 
London on 28 Sept. 1768, Ms legal represen- 
tatives being xmwillingto take charge of the 
establishment at Sedgley Park, of wMch he 
was the foxmder and proprietor, solicited 
Bishou Horny old, vicar-apostolic of the mid- 
land clstrict, to imdertake its management. 
That prelate comphed with their request, and 
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the school flourished greatly uuder his super- 
intendence. I 

[Hnsenbetli’s Hist, of Sadgley Park, pp. 9-17; j 
^Barnard’s Life of Challoner, p. 1 39 ; Ivixk’s Biogr. | 
Collections, manuscript quoted in Gillow's Bibl. | 
Diet.] T. 0, 1 

ERE.OL, eighth Eael op (d. 1631). [See ' 
Hat, Featcis.] 

ERSELHSTE, CHARLES (1680-1763), 
lord justice clerk, the third son of Sir 
Charles Erskine or Areskine of Alva, hart., | 
hy his v'ife, Christian, daughter of Sir James ' 
Hundas of Amiston, and great-grandson of 
John Erskine, earl of Mar, treasurer of Scot- 
land. He was born in 1680, and is said to 
have been at first educated for the church. , 
On 26 Hoy. 1700 he was appointed one of | 
the four regents of the university of Edin- 
burgh, whose duties were to teach a qua- 
driennial course of logic, ethics, metaphysics, 
and natural philosophy. He resigned this 
oflS.ee on 17 Oct. 1707, and on 7 Is ov. follow- 
ing, in spite of the protest of the town conn- , 
cil, became the first professor of public law 

in the university. Erskuie was admitted a 

*/ 

member of the F acuity of Advocates onl4 J nly 
1711, and in 1714 was appointed advocate- 
depnte for the western circuit. He purchased 
the estate of Tinwald in Dumfriesshire, and 
at the general election in April 1722 was re- 
turned as the member for that county. On 
29 May 1725 Erskine was appointed sclicitor- 
generalfor Scotland, and was at the same time 
by sign-manual granted the privilege, which 
had hitherto belonged to the lord advocate 
alone, of pleading within the bar. The grant 
of this privilege was strongly objected to 
by Sir Hugh Dalrymple, then president of 
the court, as being contrary to act of parlia- 
ment, hut the same privilege has nearly al- 
ways been enjoyed by the holder of the office 
of solicitor-general from that date {Cal. of 
State FajperSj^om^ Office, 1760-5, pp. 55-6). 
Erskine was re-elected for the county of Dum- 
fries at the general election in 1727, and again 
in 1734, when he was also returned for the 
Dumfries district of burghs. On 20 Jan. 1737 
he was appointed lord advocate in the place 
of Duncan Eorbes, who had been made lord 
president of the court of session. At the 
general election in May 1741, Erskine was 
elected for the MTck district of burghs ; 
but in the following year his election was 
declared void, and he thereupon resigned 
office, being succeeded by Robert Craigie of 
Olendoick. Erskine returned to practice at 
the bar, and upon the death of Sir James 
Mackenzie of Royston was elevated to the 
bench as Lord Tinwald on 23 Nov. 17 44. He 
was appointed lord justice clerk, in the place 


I of Andrew Fletcher of Milton, on 15 June 
1748, and died at Edinburgh on 5 April 1763, 
aged S3. Tytler says that as a lawyer 
Erskine ^ was esteemed an able civilian ; he 
spoke with ease and gracefulness, and in a 
dialect which was purer than that of most of 
his contemporaries ; as a judge his demeanour 
was grave and decorous, aud accompanied 
with a gentleness and suavity of manners that 
were extremely ingratiating ’ (i. 55). While 
in the House of Commons he seems to have 
spoken but rarely, and his name only occurs 
twice in the volumes of the ^ Parliamentary 
History’ (ix. 824, x. 294-5). 

Erskine married, first, on 21 Dec. 1712, 
Grizel Grierson, heiress of Barjarg, Dumfries- 
shire; and secondly, on 26 Aug. 1753, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Harestanes of 
Craigs, Kirkcudbrightshire, and widow of Dr. 
William ^Maxwell of Preston. His portrait, 
taken at the age of thirty-one hy T. Hudson, 
was engraved by J. MciGdell. 

His yoimger son, by his first wife, Jaaies 
Erseiixe, was bom on 20 June 1722, and was 
admitted an advocate on 6 Dec. 1743. In 
1748 he became sheriff depute of Perthshire, 
and in 1754 one of the barons of the exche- 
quer in Scotland. He was appointed knight- 
marshal of Scotland on the death of John, 
third earl of Kintore, in 1758, and three years 
afterwards succeeded Patrick Boyle of She- 
walton as a judge of the court of session, 
taking his seat on the bench as Lord Barjarg 
18 June 1761. He afterwards took the title 
of Alva in lieu of Barjarg, and died on 13 May 
1796, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
He married twice, first, on 19 June 1749, 
Margaret, daughter and coheiress of Hugh 
Maeguire of Drumdow, Ayrshire, who died 
in April 1766 ; and secondly, Jean, only 
daughter of John Stirling of Herbertshire, 
and widow of Sir James Stirling, hart. 

[Brunton and Haig’s Senators of the College of 
Justice (1832), pp. 513-14, 526 ; Omond’s Lord 
Advocates of Scotland (1883), ii. 1-3 ; Ty tier’s 
Memoirs of Lord Karnes (1814), i. 53-5 ; Scots 
Mag. 1763, sxv. ISO, 1796, Iviii. 362 ; Bromley’s 
Catalogue of Engraved British Portraits (1793), 
p. 374 ; Foster’s Peerage (1883), pp. 605-6 ; Offi- 
cial Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, 
pt. ii. pp. 60, 70, 83, 84, 97.] G. F. R. B. 

ERSKINE, DAVID, second Lord Card- 
boss (1016-1671), royalist, was the only son 
of Henry Erskine, second son of the second 
marriage of John Erskine, earl of Mar, and 
heir to the barony of Gardross, by his wife 
Margaret, only daughter of Sir James Bel- 
lenden of Broughton, near Edinburgh. On 
the death of his grandfather in December 
1634 be became vested in the title of Card- 
ross, and was served heir to his father in 
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the b 
of the 


ai'ony, 1/ March J(v]G-7. lie was one whole of his unentailed estates, inclndino-Drv- 
^ 3 tew peers who in-otes ed against the burgh Abbey, Benvichshire/which then^ce- 
deli\eiing u]) of Clui jcs I to the Liighsh forth became his permanent residence. Ers- 
anny at NeAVcastlc in 1046, and was a pro- lone, Avho was F.S.A. Scot., dhector of the 
nioteroftho en^^^ Royal Academy of Edinburgh, and one of 

he was fined 1 ,000/. , and debarred from sitting the foiindep of the Scots Mihtary and iS'aval 

died Oct 1837, 
1798 he married Ms 

Craiglmll, EcUnbure-hsluvc, by wfiom ho had lord 

I I t'llT'XT T.lllTvl I ATvI I ,0 T'Cl I'AOCS \n TT ■ <1 ti /I ctn J’j 1 T . i /-v i ^ 


of 

an 


A^iryformia ; 

[Douglas’s PcoragG of Scotland (Wood), i. 273; (dhosts of great note,^ 12mo, Kelso, 1825 
Addit MS. 23114, if. 42, 59, G2, 81.] Qr.Gr, 2. ^ving James the First of Scotland; a 

ERSKINE, DAVID, Lokd Dub- (1670- '‘'it® ’ 

1758), Scotch judge, son of David Erskine of "y i *. \ amongst the Koses : 

Dun, near Montrose, rorfarsliire, was born hr uiiiord m Surrey ; a military opera, in 
in 1070, and studied at the universities of ' , les^cits (and in prose), llmo,lielso, 182/ . 
St. Andrews and of Paris. Ho became a : dkpg .lames the Second of Scotland, an 
member of the Scottish bar on 19 Nov. 1698, bistoncal drama, in five acts (and M verse) 
and soon rose to eminence. lie represented Kelso, lb-8, o. Mary, Queen 

l^rfarshiro at th(‘. convention of estates, 1689, f m ancient times . . 

and in the ])arliaments of 1690, 1691, 1693, Mstoiical mel(>drama (m tMee acts and m 
1695, and 1690, and opposed the union. In prose) 12mo Edinburgh, 1829 6. ^ Annals 

Novomher 1710 he took his seat as an ordi- Antiquities of Dryburgh, and other 
nary lord by the title of Lord Dun, and on ^ Tweed, second edition, limo, 

13 April 1714 wa.s also a])pointod a lord of 6 so, . 

justiciary, lie resigned his justiciary gown [G-ent. Mag. new ser. viii. 6.52; Brit. Mns. 

ill 1744 and his oilico as an ordinary lord in J Erskine’s Annals of Dryhurgh, 2iid edit. 
1753, and died 26 May 175S in the eighty- pp- 49-50.] G-. D. 

fifth year of his age (iScots Mar/, xx. 276-7). Tvr/A-xTm i nrr a 

He is author ofa ifttlc volume chilled 'Lord . 

Dun’s Friendly and Familiar Advices adapted (I//6-I800) diplomatet, 

to the various Stations and Conditions of eWestsonofThoinas,firstlordBrskme[q.T.] 
Life,’ 12mo, Edinburgh, 1754. His argii- Frances, d^ghter of 

ments on the doctrine of passive ohedieSce “'D 

were assailed the same yiar by Dr. Robert father was caUed to the bar, m l/ /6. He 

W allace, minister at Moilat, who charac- Christ Church, O.rford, and was called to the 
tenses Erskine as^ ‘a venerable old man of t,aratLmcoln’sIimml802. Hedidnot, how- 
very great expeiaeuco, and greatly distm- ever, try to follow his father’s profession, hut 
guzshed lor piety.’_ jj_p_ Portsmouth on 19 Feh. 

[Brnnlon and Haig's Account of the Senators 1806 in his place, when he was made lord 
of tlio Collego of Justice, p. 491; Addit. AIS. chancellor, and then obtained the appoint- 
6860, f. 29.] G-. D. raent of ministerplenipotentiary to the United 

ERSKINE, Sir DAVID (1772-1837),^ States of America in July 1806. He was 
dramatist and antiquary, the natural son of well fitted for the duties of this post, as he 
David Stciiart Erskine, eleventh earl of had married in 1799 the daughter of General 
Buchan [q. v.], was born in 1772. In early John Cadwallader of Philadelphia, the corn- 
life he bore a captain’s commission in the panion of Washington and one of the leaders 
31st foot, and also belonged to the A'ork of the American revolution. He returned to 
rangers. On the reduction of the 31st regi- England in 1809, and succeeded his father as 
ment, he was appointed a professor at the second Lord Erskine in November 1823, and 
Royal Alilitary Academy, Sandhurst. The he remained unemployed until Ib2t5, when 
Earl of Munster was there placed under his he was appointed minister plenipotentiary at 
tuition, as were others of William IV’s chd- Stuttgard, from which place he was pro- 
dren, and at their request Erskine received moted to the legation at Munich in February 
the honour of knighthood, 11 Sept. 1830 1828. He remained at Munich for more than 
( Gent. Mag. vol. ci. pt. i. p. 79). His father fifteen years, during which he had no pppor- 
clying in 1829 bequeathed to him for life the timity of distinguishinghimself, and retired on 
VOL. XTII. ® ® 
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a pension in NoTember 1843. Erskine then 
returned to England; and settled at Butler’s 
Green in Sussex, where he died on 19 March 
1855. He marriedthreetim.es, and left by his 
first wife a family of five sons [see Ersei^s E, 
Edward Morris] and seven daughters. 

[Gent. Mag. May 1855.] H. M. S. 

ERSKIME,EATID STEUABT, eleventh 
Earl oe Btjchax (1742-1829), eldest son of 
Henry David, tenth earl, by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Sir James Steuart, hart., of Colt- 
ness, was born 1 June 1742 (O.S.) He was 
a brother of the Hon. Henry Erskine [q[. v.] 
and Thomas, lord Erskine [q.v.] During 
his father’s life his title was Lore. Cardross. 
He received his early education partly from 
his mother, who had studied mathematics 
under Colin Maclaurin, and partly from a 
private tutor, after which he entered the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. There he found leisure 
to study the arts of designing, etching, and 
engraving in the academy of Robert Eoulis. 
An etching by him of the abbey of Icolmkill 
was prefixed to his account of that abbey in 
vol. i. of the ^ Transactions of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland.’ After his university 
studies were completed his father endeavoured 
without success to obtain for him a commis- 
sion in the guards, and he ultimately 1 * oined the 
32nd Cornwall regiment of foot, with which 
he served for afewyears. Through the interest 
of Lord Chatham he was in 1766 appointed 
secretary to the embassy to Spain, hut, it is 
said, declined to proceed to Sladrid on the 
ground that the ambassador, Sir James Gray, 
was a person of inferior rank to him. ^ Sir,’ 
said Johnson, ^had he gone secretary while 
his inferior was ambassador, he would have 
been a traitor to his rank and family.’ Ac- 
cording to another account he was prevented 
going to Spain by the illness of liis father, 
who died shortly afterwards in 1767. The 
family were then staying at "Walcot, near 
Bath, and the old earl, some time before his 
death, had joined the sect of the methodists 
patronised by the Countess of Huntingdon. 
The conntess and her friends now exerted 
their infinence to render the young earl ^ va- 
liant for the truth,’ and with such success 
that ‘ he had the courage to make public pro- 
fession of his opinions, which drew upon him 
the laugh and lash of all the wits and wit- 
lings of the rooms.’ The countess and his 
mother also nominated three eminent minis- 
ters of the connexion as his chaplains, hut it 
would appear that his methodist zeal did not 
long survive the change to Scotland. His 
special interest lay in the study of the his- 
tory and antiquities of his native country, 
and there was always a substratum of sin- 


cerity underlying his eccentric vanity. At 
first, however, much of his attention was 
devoted to the improvement of his estates, 
which were much embarrassed. To encourage 
his tenants to introduce improvements he 
gave them leases of nineteen and thirty-eight 
years, an arrangement which has been in- 
timately associated with the progress of agri- 
culture in Scotland. Notwithstanding his 
expenditure of considerable sums on several 
eccentric projects, he accumulated immense 
wealth. 

Shortly after succeeding his father, Buchan 
set himself to reform the method of electing 
Scotch representative peers. At the election 
of April 1768 he protested against the custom 
which had sprung up of lists being sent down 
by the government of the peers who they 
suggested should be elected; and by syste- 
matically protesting year after year he at last 
succeeded in abolishing the custom. On this 
subject he pubhshed in 1780 ^ Speech in- 
tended to be spoken at the Meeting of the 
Peers for Scotland for the General Election 
of their Representatives ; in which a plan is 
proposed for the better Representation of 
, the Peerage of Scotland.’ In 1780 he suc- 
ceeded in originating the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, the establishment of 
which was finally determined on at a meet- 
ing held at his house, 27 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, on 14 Nov. of this year. The 
original plan of the society included a depart- 
ment concerned with the natural productions 
of the country, and also a pretentious scheme 
of the earl’s for a ^Caledonian Temple of 
Fame,’ which, through an elaborate system 
of balloting, in some cases extending over a 
series of years, should enshrine the names of 
illustrious Scotsmen living or dead. The 
comprehensive plans of the earl in its institu- 
tion caused some alarm to the principal and 
professors of the university, and the curators 
of the ^Advocates’ Library, who united in op- 
posing the petition for a royal charter of in- 
corporation, which was nevertheless granted, 
probably through the earl’s infinence with 
George III. To the first volume of the 
‘ Transactions ’ of the society, published in 
1792, he contributed ^ Memoirs of the Life 
of Sir James Steuart Denham, Bart.’ (pp. 
129-39), and ^Account of the Parish of Up- 
hall’ (pp. 139-55). 

In 1786 the earl purchased the estate of 
Dryburgh, whither he retired in 1787, and 
v'liere lie cMefly spent the remainder of liis life. 
‘On the important occasionhe wrote apompous 
circular Latin epistle to his learned friends, 
which was sent for publication to the ^ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine’ (vol. Ivii. pt. i. pp. 193-4). 
He communicated an account of the old 
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abbey of Dryburg'li to Grose’s ‘ Aiiti(jLuities ’ 
(i. 101-9). In 1791. he inst it iited an annual 
festival in commemoration of James Thom- 
son, at his l)irth])laco, Jidnain, lloxbiirgh- 
sliire, and on his grounds at IJryburgh erected 
an Ionic temple, with a statue of Apollo in 
the inside, and a bust of the poet surmount- 
ing' the dome. On the occasion he placed 
the first edition of the ^Seasons’ on the bust, 
and crowned it with a wreath of bays, deli- 
vering at the same time a eulogy on the poet 
(see detailed account, of the proceedings with 
the eaiTs address in Gent, Mat}, vol. Ixi. pt. ii. 
pp. 1019-!20, lOSO-r)). lie scut an invitation 
to Burns to bo present on the occasion, who 
declined, but sfuit an ode oti Thomson. After 
the deatli oC Burns in 1796, the earl placed 
in his memory an urn of Ihirian marble beside 
the bust of Tliomson. Another bombastic 
exploit of the tuirl was to erect on the sum- 
mit of a hill on h.is estatci a colossal statue of 
Sir "William Wa,lluco, which was placed on 
its pedestal '‘2^2 Sei)t; 1814, the anniversary of 
the victory at Stirling Bridge in l!297. A 
more usefuL structure was a wire suspension 
bridge over tlui Tweed near the abhey, con- 
structed in 1817, but blown down in 1850. 

Buchan was a fri^c[uent contributor to the 
^Genthunan’s Magazine,’ the ‘Bee,’ and other 
publications, his usual signature when his 
conlaibutions were anonymous being ‘Al- 
banicus.’ lie publish, ( k 1 soparat ely : 1. ^ An 
Account of t,he Life, Writings, and Inven- 
tions of Kapier of Merchiston,’ written in 
conjunction with Dr. ^IiM,o, 1787. 

2. ‘ jilssays on i,hc Ijives of bletcher of Saltoun 
and the Poet Thomson, Biogra,phical, Critical, 
and Political, with some pieces of Thomson 
never before published,’ 17i29. 3. ‘Anony- 
mous and Fugitive Essays collected from 
various Period! cal "Works,’ vol. i. 1813. Along 
with Pinkerton he projected the ‘Iconogra- 
phia Scotica,’ 1798. ' His relation to art, let- 
ters, and antiquities was, however, in great 
part that of a fussy and intermeddling' patron. 
On matters of art he ke;;)t up an indeiatigable 
correspondence with lioracc Walpole, who 
tried everything hut hoing rude to break on 
the intercourse’ (Letters, viii. 303). Burns 
addressed him in terms of elaborate respect, 
suggestive of ironical intention, and sent him 
a copy of ‘ Scots wha hae.’ On antiquarian 
subjects Buchan corresponded frequently 
wit a Nichols. In 1784 he sent two letters 
to Nichols containing ‘ Some Remarks on the 
Progress of the Roman Arms in Scotland 
during the . Sixth Campaign of Africaniis, 
which were published in 1786 in vol. xxxv. 
of the ‘ Topographia Britannica.’^ Among 
the correspondents who perhaps relished their 
intercourse with him most were the mem- 


bers of the royal family. In certain conjunc- 
tures of affairs he was accustomed to send 
the king a letter of advice or of approval as 
seemed most fitting’ in the special circum- 
stances, grounding bis right to do so on ‘ my 
consanguinity to your majesty,’ a claim of 
relationship with which, as laying emphasis 
on his descent from the Stuarts, the kinr 
seems to have been sincerely flattered (see 
letters to various members of the royal family 
in Fergusoit’s Henry Brskine and Ms Times, 
pp. 493-501). It was one of Buchan's 
foibles to claim the nearest kinship with per- 
sons of distinction to whom he was in the 
remotest degree related. Thomas Browne, 
author of the ‘ Religio Medici,’ a remote 
j)rogenitor, he deemed worthy to he named 
his grandfather, and he ‘ gloried ’ in the ‘ il- 
lustrious and excellent Washington ’ as his 
‘ cousin’ and ‘ friend.’ On the latter account 
he was in the habit of showing special at- 
tention to the distinguished Americans who 
visited this country, and in 1793 he sent to 
Washington, then president of the United 
States, an elegantly mounted snuff-box made 
from the tree which sheltered allace. 
Colonel Ferguson, in a note to ‘ Henry Er- 
sldiie and his Times,’ states that for_many 
years the earl had interested himself in the 
establishment of what he caUed his ‘ Com- 
merciim Epistohciim Literarium,’ or depot 
of correspondence. The nnmhex of letters 
included in this collection was 1,635. ^ They 
were sent to the Advocates’ Eibrary in the 
hope that they would be purchased, but this 
was declined, and they were bought by David 
Laing, who sold a portion of them to Mr. 
Upcott, the London coUector. Thosefomerly 
in possession of David Laing are now in the 
Laing Collection, University Library, Edin- 
burgh (No. 364 in List of Manuscript Books 
of David Laing, and No. 588 of Addenda). 
Two volumes have been recovered by the Lr- 
skine family, and there are also a few of the 
letters in the library of the British Museum. 

Buchan, through Lady Scott, prevailed on 
Sir Walter to accept as a burial-place the 
sepulcbral aisle of Scott’s HaJibnxton ances- 
tors in Drybnrgh. During Scott s serious 
illness in 1819, Buchan endeavour^ to force 
his wav into “the patient’s room. He alter- 
wards explained that he had made arrmge- 
ments for Scott’s funeral, which he^shed 
to communicate to Scott himself. Buchan 
was to pronounce a funeral oration (ii/e y 
Rfott chan, xlu'.) After attending the earls 
• & a^Drybkgh, 25 April im, Scott 
expressed his sense of relief that he had es- 
caped the ‘patronage and 
would have bestowed on his funeral had le 
happened to survive him ’ {li. chap. 
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In ^ Peter’s Letters to liis Kinsfolk’ Lockhart 
thus describes the appearance of the earl : ‘ I 
do not reiuemher to haye seen a more exqui- 
site old head, and think it is no wonder that 
so many portraits have been painted of him. 
The features are all perfect, but the greatest 
beauty is in the clear blue eyes, which are 
chased in his head in a way that might teach 
something to the best sculptor in the world. 
Neither is there any want of expression in 
these fine featimes, although indeed they are 
Tery far from conveying the same ideas of 
power and penetration which fall from the 
overhanging shaggy eyebrows of his brother.’ 
The portraits and busts taken of him were 
very numerous. The painting of him when 
Lord Cardross, by Sir Joshua Keynolds, in 
a Vandyck dress, is in the hall of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of Scotland. It was en- 
graved in mezzotinto by Finlayson in 1765. 
A profile by Tassie in 1783 was published in 
1797 in ‘ Iconographia Scotica.’ A painting 
by Eunciman is in the museum of the Perth 
Antiquarian Society. To the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates he presented a portrait in crayons 
whth an inscription in highly laudatory terms 
written by himself. His portrait when an 
old man, by George Watson, president of the 
Itoyal Scottish Academy, is engraved in Fer- 
guson’s ‘ Henry Erskine and his Times.’ The 
earl is the subject of a very clever caricature 
in highland dress by Kay. He married at 
Aberdeen in 1771 his cousin Margaret, eldest 
daughter of William Fraser of Fraserfield, 
Aberdeenshire, but by her, who died 12 May 
1819, he had no issue. He had, however, a 
natural son, Sir David Erskine, who is sepa- 
rately noticed. 

He was succeeded as twelfth earl of Bu- 
chan by his nephew, Henry David, son of his 
brother, the Hon. Henry Erskine [q. v.] The 
twelfth earl, born in July 1783, died 13 Sept. 
1857. He married thrice, and David Stuart 
Erskine, the eldest surviving son by his first 
wnfe, Elizabeth Cole, daughter of Brigadier- 
general Sir Charles Shipley, succeeded him 
as thirteenth earl of Buchan. 

[Douglas’s Peerage (Wood), i. 280 ; Kay's Edin- 
burgh Portraits, i. 286-9 ; Gent. Mag. vol. xcis. 
pt. ii. pp. 75-8 ; Nichols’s Dlustrations, ri. 489- 
521 and passim; ih. Literary Anecdotes, passim; 
Lord Campheirs Life of Lord Erskine in Lives 
of the Chancellors ; Works of Bohert Burns ; 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott ; Horace Walpole’s Let- 
ters ; Lord Brougham’s Autobiography ; Life of 
Archibald Constable; Ferguson’s Henry Er- 
skine and his Times, pp. 477-505 and passim.] 

T. F. H. 

EHSEHNE, EBENEZEE (1680-1754), 
founder of the Scottish secession church, horn 
on 22 June (baptised 24 July) 1680 at Dry- 


burgh, Berwickshire (Habpek, who gives the 
record of birth and baptism from H. Erskine’s- 
manuscript), was the fourth son of Henry 
Erskine (1624-1696) [q. v.], by his second * 
wnfe, Margaret (d. 14 Jan. 1725), daughter 
of Hugh Halcro of Orkney. He was edu- 
cated at Edinburgh University, where he gra- 
duated M.A. (as ‘ Ehenezer Areskine ’) on 
28 June 1697. After graduation he became 
chaplain and tutor in the family of John, earl 
of Eothes, at Leslie House, Fife. Having 
been licensed by Kirkcaldy presbytery on 
11 Feb. 1703, he was called to Portmoak, 
Kinross-shire, on 26 May, and ordained there 
on 22 Sept, by the same presbytery. In the 
following year he married.. Always diligent 
in the duties of his office, he wms without dis- 
tinct evangelical convictions, until the chance 
overhearing of a religious conversation be- 
tween his wife and his brother Ealph [q. v.] 
left an indelible impression on his mind. His* 
popularity dates from the impulse thus given 
to his preaching, which wms homely in style 
(he wL’ote, but did not read, liis sermons), yet 
dignified by a rich voice and a majestic man- 
ner. To his sermons and communions the 
people flocked from all parts, and his elders 
had to provide for over two thousand com- 
municants. The attitude which he now be- 
gan to take in ecclesiastical politics did not 
commend him to the leaders of the church. 
On 17 Jan. 1712 the parish of Burntisland, 
Fife, was divided about the election of a mi- 
nister, and competing calls were made out in 
favour of Erskine and another ; the commis- 
sion of assembly gave the preference to the- 
patron’s nominee. This is said to have been 
the first instance of the kind since the revo- 
lution ; by an act which shortly afterwards 
(22 May) received the royal assent the rights 
of patrons were fuEy restored. Immediately 
before the introduction of the patronage act 
the episcopal clergy had been protected by a 
toleration act (1712), which imposed the oath 
of abjuration on the ministers of both churches. 
This touched the consciences of those who, 
while rejecting the ‘ pretender,’ found them- 
selves unable to swear that he was no son of 
James II ; moreover the oath was construed 
as affirming the principle that the monarch 
must adhere to the Anglican communion. 
On both these grounds Erskine refused the 
oath, remaining a non-ahjurer to the last. 
The penalties of the act (fine and expulsion) 
were not enforced against the presbyterian 
clergy, and the non-abjiu-ors were sustained 
by popular sentiment. On 2 March 1713 
Erskine was called to Tnlliallan, Perthshire, 
but his translation was refused by the pres- 
byteries. 

He sided with Boston in the ‘ Marrow con- 
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(■Toversy ’ wliioli k'”' l^owoN, 

Thomas, ilic olilor, J()77-17;UJ, and bidufr 

one of tlio ‘ twolvo np()Ht.l(\s ’ wlio sig’iK^d tlm 
^ reprcscntatioTi ’ of 11 May 1721 , lio sliaml 
the rebiilvo piUsstMl on th(un l)y l.h(‘, jiKMombly 
of 1722. liiB contutnacy iiiieriivnHl with lii.s 
advanccnK'tit in the chiiroh, tJioii^h it. doea 
not appear tha,t. lu^ wa,M anxious to hnwo Port- 
moak. lie wa.s proposiul as a eaudldato for 
Kirkcaldyjldfe,l)ul,t.liesynodou I ()(d;. 1724- 
prohibito'd bis pnai(‘hin{.«’ on inal. hi May 
1725 Andww Aiuhu’son arnii^auMl hini before 
the commiasioii of ass(uubly on t he ^'iniind of 
certain serinons, souk'. of which had been 
preached 1 (ui yt^irs liofon^ I In was called to 
kmross, but bn 4 April 1728 his translation 
was refiisiKl, Had lui b('(ui a, iinnuber of the 
assembly (172t)) which continniHl t he Husp(ni- 
sion ofblohn Sinison, divinity professor at 
<daso‘ow, for h(n“eticaii t.iaudiin^', lie would 
have joined llost.on in his ])n)t('sti against tlio 
inadtupiacy of tlu^ sem, Inner. At huigth, on 
28 April '1721, be was called l.o tluAbird 
charge, or W(ast elumdi, of Stirling. ,1 b'. was 
admit.! talon 8 J uly, and t ra,nsferr<d from Ihjrt- 
moak on (5 S(^]>t.’ Ills tmtra.nen on this im- 
portaiit ebarg'ti was followed by bis <d(adioii 
to tluj uioderai.orsbl|) of tlu^ synod ot Stirling 
and Perth. In, his improvial iiosit.ion li(‘. nv 
doubled his opposition to tlu^ policy which 
ruled the proctaalings of t.lu^ asstuiibly. 

In 1722 t.lu^ assembly ])ass(al an act to ro- 
,g'ulai.(hbc, tdection to vat-aart churches incases 
whore patrons luid faihul to prt^stmt. This 
act, which ignored the right or])()])ular choice, 
was pushed tihrongh in a. souuny hat unconsti- 
tutional way, a.u(l lOrsldiu^. initlattdanrotest. 
against it, which, the assembly rtvfused to re- 
ceive. Preatdiing In the following October 
as outgoing motl(n,'at.or of synod, on ‘the stone 
rejected by the Iniildors,’ Ib’skiiu^ iuveigliod 
against the act as of no Olivine authority.' 
After three days’ (l(d)atc the synod, by a ma- 
jority of six, pa.HS(Hl a vote (,)f (uaisuro on the 
aermon. PrsKiin^ a.])])(nil(Hl to the asstnubly, 
but only osc;ap(!d 1 lie synod’s Bolenin rebuke 
by retiring from tlie imuiting, a. cours(^ whieh 
be repeated in April. Ori bt May 1722 the 
assembly sustaiiuul the action of synod, and 
Erskine was rcdniked at tlu^ h\v of tlui house 
by the moderator, .Tohn U oldie or (lowdio. 
Anticipating ibis censure Erskine, In concert 
with throe otlun*s, bad prepjyrial a protest, 
which they now asked permissi(ni to read. 
This being demied they withdrew, leaving the 
paper behind them. By ill Inek this paper 
fell into the hands of James Naismith ol Bal- 
meny, Linlithgowshire, who, at the evening 
session, called the assiunhly’s attention to its 
contents. At eleven o’clock at night the as- 
sembly’s oflicer was sent to the four pirotes- 


tors, with a citation to the bar of the house 
next morning. They appeared and "w^re 
handed over to a committee, in the hop^ of 
getting them to retract the protest. As they 
would not do this, the assembly directed 
them to appear in August before the stand- 
ing commission, which was empowered to 
suspend, and in November to depose them if 
they remained obdurate. On IG Nov. 1733 a 
sentence ec uivalent to deposition was carried 
by the moderator’s casting vote. 

On the same day Erslrine and his three 
friends (William Wilson of Perth, Alexander 
Moncrieff of Ahernethy, and James Fisher of 
Kinclaven) put their names to a formal act 
of secession. At Gairney Bridge, near Kin- 
ross, they constituted themselves (6 Dec.) an 
^ associate presbytery,’ with Erskine as mo- 
derator. They had the enthusiastic support 
of their flocks, who, at Perth and Ahernethy, 
resisted the deputation of assembly appointed 
to declare the churches vacant. The spring 
communion at Ahernethy drew a vast con- 
course of people from all parts of Scotland. 
The ‘ testimony ’ of the new religious body, 
issued in March, had roused the whole coun- 
try. The assembly began to feel that it had 
gone too far. Accordingly in 1734 the ob- 
noxious act was declared to be informal and 
Hio longer binding;’ and on 14 May 1734 
the synod was empowered to remove the 
censure from the four ministers, and restore 
them to their status. This was done on 2 J uly. 
That nothing might he wanting to the grace 
of the restoration, Erskine was in his absence 
re-elected to the moderator’s chair. 

Wilson would have accepted these healing 
measures, but Erskine had now embarked on 
a course from which he could not turn back. 
He reo-arded the assembly’s whole ecclesias- 
tical policy as a compromise, and was not to 
bo won by personal concessions. The proceed- 
iii^s of the assemblies of 1735 and 1736 con- 
iirmecl his distrust of the overtures for con- 
ciliation, and brought applications to the ^as- 
sociate presbytery’ for ‘ supply of preaching’ 
from seceding bodies in various parishes, where 
the appointment of ministers under the law 
of patronage had been confirmed by the as- 
aomblT in tlie face of congregational remon- 
strance. After the assembly of 1736 Wilson 
came round to ErsMne’s view of the situa- 
tion, and on 8 Dec. 1736 the four secein- 
ministers issued their_ second or ‘judicial 
testimony,’ which reviewed the history of 
the church of ScotlandfromtheMoimation, 
and presented an elaborate indictment of the 

policy pursued since 1650. 

MhU successors of ErsWs movement 
agree thatthe ‘judicial testimony is adimu- 
ment of very unequal merit. Its historical 
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references are often inaccnratej ^hile its in- 
Tective against the repeal of the penal statutes 
against witchcraft, and its dealing with the 
rights of other men’s consciences, detract from 
the nobility of its protest. In exhibiting hos- 
tility to the union with England, the testi- 
mony simply resumes the attitude of the as- 
sembly itself, which for years had treated the 
union as an occasion for national fasting. 
The issue of the testimony was followed by 
important adhesions to the cause of secession. 
In Fehruary 1737 Ralph Erskine and Thomas 
Mair of Orwell joined the ‘associate presby- 
tery.’ Later in the year parliament passed 
an act in reference to the murder of Captain 
Porteous, and ordered that every minister of 
the church of Scotland should read the act 
from the pulpit once a month for a year on 
pain of deprivation. Two ministers, Thomas 
Naim of Ahbotshall and James Thompson of 
Burntisland, joined the ‘associate presbytery’ 
rather than obey the Erastian ordinance; and 
the reading of the act led to farther seces- 
sions in many parishes. The ‘ associate pres- 
bytery ’ now began to provide for a supply of 
ministers by licensing candidates. 

In 1738 the assembly, on a comnlaint from 
the synod of Perth, directed the standing 
commission to bring the eight seceders before 
the next assembly. They were cited indi- 
vidually to appear at the assembly’s bar in 
May 1739, to answer charges of ‘crimes’ 
and ‘ enormities.’ They met, and passed an 
act of ‘declinature’ renouncing the assembly’s 
authority. On 18 May they appeared as a pres- 
bytery at the assembly’s bar. The moderator 

■V tf 

of assembly expressed the willingness of the 
church to ignore what had passed if the se- 
ceders would return. Mair, as their mode- 
rator, explained that they took the position of 
an independent judicatory. The libel against 
them was read ; Mair read the ‘ declinature ’ 
in reply, and the ‘ associate presbytery ’with- 
drew. Still the assembly, which contained 
such men as John "Willison of Brechin, in 
strong sympathy with the general views of 
the seceders, did not proceed to extreme 
measures. The seceders were again cited to 
the assembly of 1740. They disregarded the 
summons, and on 15 May, by a majority of 
140 to 30, they were formally deposed. 

Next Sunday (18 May) Erskine’s congre- 
gation at Stirling found the doors of theAVest 
Church locked against them. Theywere about 
to break in, when Erskine interposed, led a 
vast concourse to the Abbey Craig, just out- 
side the town, and conducted public worship. 
Till a meeting-house (erected 1740) wms ready 
for liim he continued to officiate in the open 
air. 

The seceders took vigorous steps to con- 


solidate their position. AYilson was their 
professor of divinity, and Ralph Erskine 
writes to MTiitefield (10 xYpril 1741) that lie 
had ‘ moe candidates for the ministrie under 
his charge than most of the public colleges, 
except Edinburgh.’ At the invitation of the 
seceders Whitefield visited Scotland, preach- 
ing his first sermon in the parish church of 
Dunfermline, from which Ralph Erskine had 
not yet been excluded. In August 1741 
Whitefield held a conference with the ‘ as- 
sociate presbytery.’ They wanted him to 
preach only for them, because theywere ‘ the 
Lord’s people.’ Whitefield characteristically 
replied that ‘ the devil’s people ’ had more need 
to be preached to. A. rupture ensued, and the 
subsequent ‘ revival ’ at Camhuslang, under 
Whitefield’s preaching, was denounced by tho 
seceders as a satanic delusion. When Wesley 
subsequently visited Scotland (1751), he con- 
sidered the seceders ‘ more uncharitable than 
the papists.’ 

On 1^8 Dec. 1743, Erskine revived at Stir- 
ling the practice of public covenanting. The 
secession was rapidly growing; and on 11 Oct. 

• 1744 it was organised as an ‘ associate synod,’ 

I containing the three presbyteries of Glasgovr,. 

' Edinburgh, and Dunfermline. Erom the 
north of Ireland applications for ministerial 
supply had been received as early as 1736, 
and "were repeatedly renew^ed by seceding' 
minorities from presbyterian congregations. 
The Irish interest wms placed under the care 
of the Glasgow presbytery; and at length, on 
9 July 1746, Isaac Patton was ordained at 
LylehiR, co. Antrim, by a commission from 
Glasgow. N owhere was the work of the seces- 
sion more important than in Lister, wRere, 
in spite of great opposition, it exercised a 
very potent influence in restoring to presby- 
terianism its evangelical character. 

During the rebellion of 1745, Erskine and 
his followers mounted guard at Stirling in 
defence of the towm. Stirling w'as taken, 
and Erskine then preached to his congrega- 
tion in the wood of Tullibody, some miles to 
the north. In 1746 he headed t^vo companies 
of seceders against the ‘ Pretender,’ and re- 
ceived a special letter of thanks from the 
Duke of Cumberland. 

But now a question of religious politics 
arose, which split the secession into two 
antagonistic parties. Already in 1741 the 
seceders had been at issue on the question of 
appointing a public fast, on the day fixed for 
the established church by the crown. Erskine 
was with the minority who would have been 
willing to adopt the ordinary day. At the 
first meeting of the ‘ associate synod ’ the 
terms of the civic oath taken by burgesses 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Perth came 
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luulor revi('Av. Tills oakli iiliKlg'cid the bur- 
gesses to the sui)i)ort. of MJu^ true protcs- 
taiit religion ])resently iirofi'ssed witliin tins 
realm, and autliorised by the laws tlioreof/ in 
op])ositioa to Hhc .Uoiuiiti religion called 
papistry.’ It wa,M he, Id by some that the 
terms of the oath mi])lie(l an a])])roval of the 
established church, if not an a,dhcsion to it. 
The synod was torn by luaitod debates on 
this point. On 0 A])ril 174(') a majority at a 
thill meeting condemmul tlic oath as luilaw- 
ful. On 9 April 17‘17 the synod modified its 
pulgment ; dtadaring liy a small majority 
that its previous decision should not be 
made a term of communion, till it had been 
referred to the consideration of the preshy- 
toriea and kirh-scssions. ''Ilio dissentient 
minority, nearly oiuvludf of iJic synod, re- 
garded this vole as unconstitutional, and 
immediately separated, taking the name of 
tlic ^general assodate synod.’ Popularly it 
was known as tlui ^ anti-burglicr synod,’ 
and the original body as the Onirghor synod.’ 
The dissodate synod’ was left without a 
])rofe.ssor of divinity, and Prskinc undertook 
the duties. His iicallh compelled him to 
resign this work in 1740. John Brown 
(172:^-1787) [(|.v.] of Haddington, the com- 
mentator, began his theological studios with 
him. 

Feeling ran so liigh between the two sec- 
tions of the secession, tliat on 4 Aug. 1748, 
the ‘ anti-burgher synod’ passed sentence of 
dejiositiion from the ministry on Erskine and 
ten other ministers of the ‘burgher synod.’ 
The breach was not healed till 8 Sept. 1820, 
wlion the two synods joined in forming the 
‘ united associate synod,’ from which few 
congregallous stood aloof. The Irish sece- 
(lers were incorporated into the Irish general 
assembly on 1 0 J uly 1840 [sec Cooo, IIeney, 
]).!).] The Scott isli soceders amalgamated 
with the ‘synod of relief’ [see Boston, 
Thomas, the younger] on 13 May 1847, thus 
fonniiig th (,5 ‘ united preshyterian church.’ 

Erskine died on 2 June 1754. lie was 
twice married: first, on 2 Feh. 1704, to 
Alison (jl. 1720), daughter of Alexander 
Turpic, writer at Leyexi, Fifeshirc; by her 
ho had ten children, of whom two sons and 
lour daughters reached maturity; Jean, his 
eldest daughter, married the above-mentioned 
James Fisher, minister of Kinclaven, Perth- 
shire ; secondly, in 1723, to Mary (<2. 1751), 
daughter of James W ebstcr, minister at Edin- 
burgh ; by her he had two sons, James and 
Alexander, a daughter, Mary, and two other 
daughters. A statue of Erskine is placed 
in the United Presbyterian Synod Plall, 
Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Erskine’s ‘ "W orks ’ were published in 1799, 


Svo, 3 vols,, and again in 1826, Svo, 2 vols. 
They consist almost entirely of sermons, 
which he began to publish in 1725, with a 
few controversial pamphlets. The chief col- 
lection of his sermons published in his life- 
time was.- 1. ‘The Sovereignty of Zion’s 
King,’ Edinburgh, 1739, 12mo. Posthumous 
were : 2. ‘ Sermons, mostly preached upon 
Sacramental Occasions,’ Edinburgh, 1755, 
Svo, 3. ‘Discourses,’ Edinburgh, 1757, 8vo, 
3 vols. 4. ‘ Sermons and Discourses/ Glas- 
gow, 1762, 8vo, 4 vols.; Edinburgh, 1765, 
Svo, a fifth volume (this edition was brought 
out by the Duchess of Northumberland, in 
whose family one of Erskine’s sons lived as 
a gardener). He assisted his brother Ralph 
in drawing up the synod’s catechism, xtoong 
his manuscripts were six volumes on ‘ cate- 
chetical doctrine,’ written at Portmoak be- 
tween 1717 and 1723 ; several volumes of 
expository discoiu'ses ; and forty-six sermon 
note-books, each containing about thixtv-six 
sermons of an hour’s length. Reprints of 
his single sermons, in rude chapbook style, 
are among the most curious productions of 
the early provincial presses of Ulster, at 
Newry, Lurgan, Omagh, &:c. 

[How Scott’s Tasti Eccles. Scot. ; contempo- 
rary pamphlets, especially the Representations 
of Masters E. Erskine and J. Eisher, &c., 17S3 ; 
A Review of the Narrative, &:c., 1734; the 
Vision of the two hr others, Ebenezer and Ralph, 
&c , 1737 ; the Re-Exhibition of the Testimony, 
1779 (contains a revised repiinb of most of the 
original documents relating to the secession); 
Memoir by James Eisher, in preface to Ralph 
Erskine’s works, 1764; enlarged memoir, by D. 
Eraser, prefixed to Ebenezer Erskine’s works, 
1826; ’ Jones’s edition of Gillies’s memoir of 
G. mitefield, 1812, p. 273, &c.; Chalmers’s 
Riog. Diet. 1814, xiii. 306; Thomson’s Origin of 
the Secession Church, 1848; Cat of BJinburgh 
Graduates (Bannatyne Club), ISSS,^ p. 156; 
Grub’s Eccles. Hist, of Scotland, 1861, iv- 54 sq,; 
Reid’s Hist. Presb. Ch. in Ireland (KiUen), 1867, 
iii, 241 sq, ,* Harper’s Life of Erskme, quoted in 

Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 1870, ii. 150.] 

A. G. 



ERSKINE, 

1883), diplomatist, — - 
agu, second lord Erskine [q. J”-! 
daughter of General John Cadwallader of 
Philadelphia, was born on li March 181 1 . 
He entered the diplomatic service as attac!i6 
to his father at Munich, and after n^ng 
various sutordluate posts Tas appointed^ 
cretary of legation at Florence m 18o2 He 
■was transferred to "Wasliington, and tnenee 
to Stockholm in 1858, -was promoted 
tary of emhassy to St. Petersbu^ in IbW, 
and in the same year to Coristantinople, and 
in 18C4 "Was appointed minister plenipoten- 
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tiary to Greece. During his stay there nothing 
of importance happened until the murder of 
hlr. Vyner, Mr. Herbert, and Mr, Lloyd, 
three English tourists, by Greek brigands, 
who had seized them on the plains of Mara- 
thon in 1870. His behariour at this time was 
severely blamed by some English newspapers; 
he was said not to have exerted sufidcient 
vigour, and to have unwisely rejected the 
overtures made by the brigands. Neverthe- 
less the government approved of his action, 
for he was promoted to the legation at Stock- 
holm in 1872, and made a C.B. in 1873. He 
remained at Stockholm until 1881, when he 
retired on a pension, and he died at Neville 
House, Twickenham, on 19 April 1883. 

[Foreign Office List, and tie newspapers of 
February, March, and April 1870, on the mur- 
ders in Greece.] H. M. S. 

EESIKNE, HENHY, third Lord Card- 
boss (1650-1693), covenanter, eldest son of 
David, second lord Cardross [q.v.], by his first 
wife, Anne, fifth daughter of Sir Thomas 
Hope, king’s advocate, was born in 1650. The 
title was originally conferred on the first 
Earl of Mar, and, in accordance with the 
right with which he was invested of confer- 
ring it on any of his heirs male, it was granted 
by him to his second son Henry, along with 
the barony of Cardross. By his father young 
Erskine had been educated in the principles 
of the covenanters, and at an early period 
distinguished himself by his opposition to 
the administration of Lauderdale, In this 
he was strongly supported by his wife, Cathe- 
rine, youngest of the two daughters and co- 
heiresses of Sir William Stewart of Kirkhill. 
On account of his wife’s determination to 
have a preshy terian chaplain to perform wor- 
ship in her own house he was fined 4,000^., 
of which he paid 1,0007, and after an attempt 
to obtain a remission for the balance he was, 
5 Aug. 1675, committed to the prison of 
Edinburgh, where he remained four years. 
In May of the same year, when, during his 
absence in Edinburgh, conventicles were 
being held near Cardross, a party of guards 
in search of a covenanter named John King 
entered his house at midnight, broke into his 
chests, and after acting with great rudeness 
towards his wife placed a guard in it ( WoD- 
ROW, Sufferings of the Church of Scotlandj 
288). Their complaints that the conventicles 
then being held had his encouragement were 
the chief causes why his fine was not relaxed. 
On 7 Ang. 1677, wliile still in prison, he was 
fined in one half of his rent for permitting his 
two children to he christened by unlicensed 
ministers (Foths-tainhadl, Historical Notices, 
174; WODEOW, 359). In 1679 the king’s 


forces in their march westwards went two 
miles out of their way to quarter on his 
estates of Kirkhill and Uphall, West Lothian. 
He obtained bis release from prison, 30 July 
of tbis year, on giving bond for the amount 
of his fine, and early next year went to Lon- 
don, where he laid before the king a narrative 
of the sufferings to which he had been ex- 
posed. This proceeding gave great offence to 
the Scottish privy council, who sent a letter 
to the Idng accusing Cardross of misrepre- 
sentation, the result being that all redress 
was denied him. Thereupon he emigrated to 
North America, where he established a plan- 
tation at Charlestown Neck, South Carolina. 
On 28 Oct. 1685 his estate in Scotland was 
exposed to sale by public roup, and was 
bought by the Earl of Alar at seventeen years^ 
purchase (Fodntaii^hall, Historical Notices, 
671). Cardross, having been driven from the 
settlement in Carolina by the Spaniards, went 
to Holland, and in 1688 he accompanied the 
Prince of Orange to England. In the follow- 
ing year he raised a regiment of dragoons, 
Avith which he served under General Alackay 
against Dundee. An act was passed re- 
storing him to his estates, and he was also 
sworn a privy councillor and constituted 
general of the mint. In July 1689 the Duke 
of Hamilton, the king’s commissioner, at a 
meeting of the council, fell ^ with great vio- 
lence’ on Lord Cardross, asserting that it 
Avas by bis dragoons that the episcopal minis- 
ter of Logie had been preA’ented. entering 
his church ; hut Cardross denied all know- 
ledge of anything asserted to have happened 
(Earl of Crawford to Lord Alelville, 27 July 
1689, in Leven and Melville Papers, 200 j. 
Cardross was engaged in the battle of Killie- 
crankie, of which he sent an account to Lord 
Melville in a letter of 30 July {ib. 209 ; 
Mackat’s Memoirs, 258). AVhen the Duke 
of Hamilton proposed a iieAv oath to the 
council, Cardross objected to it as contrary to 
the instrument of government, and also ' be- 
cause the maner of swering by the Bible is 
nether the Scotish nor the Presbiterian forme, 
and seems to raise the Bible as more than 
God’ (Leven and Melville Papers, 348). In 
the instructions sent by King AVilliam on 
18 Dec. 1689 to ^ model three troops of di*a- 
goons,’ Cardross was proposed as lieutenant- 
colonel and captain of tlie first troop (Mac- 
rat’s Memoh's, 309). In 1690 he AA^as ap- 
pointed one of a commission to examine into 
the condition of the universities (^Leven and 
Melville Papers, 563). In October 1691 he 
went to London along with the Earl of 
CraAvford to support the proceedings of the 
Scotch council against the episcopalians 
j (Ldttrrll, Pelation, ii. 292). He died at 
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Edinbiirg’k on Mjiy KlOb. He kad four 
sons and thnui (hiugkiera. His eldest son, 
David, fourth, lord Oardross, succeeded to 
the earldom of Baiduui in ICiOf). 


[Wotli'ow’s Sukhrings of tho Church of Scot- 
land; Eountiuiihairs Historical Notices; Laader- 
dalo Papers ; Loveti and Melville Papers ; Mac- 
kay’s Memoirs; jAittroll’s Pelatlon; Douglas’s 
Scotch Peerage (Wootl), i. 27«.] T. P. IL 

EKSKIHE, IIKNUY ( I (J24-] (590), cove- 
nanting ininisUii', was horn in lOtld-. at Dry- 
biirgli, in the pUiidsh of M’ert.oiin, Berwick- 
shire, being one of tho younger aonaof Dalpk 
Erskine of vSlfudlicdd, a cadet of ike family 
of the Earl of M a.r. Ili is commonly said that 
his father’s family W(u-(i thirty- three in num- 
ber; but the late Principal Harper says he 
had seem a small inanuscri])! volume in which 
Kalph Erskine had (mt(U’(Kl the names of 
all his children, just tw(dvo in number (see 


United Ureebyterian l^)(.thers — Life of LJbe- 
nezer LJrekive), Mr. Simpson, luiuistor of 
Dryburgh, iiiuhu’ ■whos(^ ministry he was 
brought u]), was a man of visry earnest piety, 
and probably iulluenced him to study for the 
niinislay. 1 1 is li rst cdiargn was at Cornhill, a 
village ill North umbiudaud, where, accord- 
ing to Wodrow, he was ordained in KHO, 
but according to otluu’s ten years later. Erom 
this charge he wa,s cfpudi'xl by the Act of 
Uniformity on St. Jhirtliolornow’s day, 1602, 
greatly to the ri'gnd; of his people. The 
rovGiuies of his charge not liaving been paid 
to him, ho went to London to jietition the 
king to order payment ; but after long delay 
he was told that imluss Jk^ would conform he 
should have nothing. Driven on his voyage 
home by a storm int ;0 1 1 arwicli, he preached 
with such acce])tance and benefit that the 
peo])le would have had him to take up his 
abode with tliem ; buti his wife could not be 
provailcal on to settle so far from her friends 
and home. 

On leaving Oornhill he took np his abode 
at Dryburgh, whore ho lived iu a house of 
his bro tiler’s. From time to time he exer- 
cised his ministry in a quiet way, till arous- 
ing the suspicion of Urquhart of Meldrum, 
one of tliosc soldiers wlio scoured the country 
to put down convimticles, he was summoned 
to appear before a committee of privy council. 
Being asked by Sir George Mackenzie, lord 
advocate, whetber ho would engage to preach 
no more in conventicles, he boldly replied, 
^ My lord, I have my commission from Christ, 
and though I wore within an hour of my 
death I durst not lay it down at the feet of 
any mortal man.’ Ho was ordered to pay afine 
of five thousand merks, and to be imprisoned 
on the Bass Hock till he should pay the fine 
and promise to preach no more. Being in 


very poor health he petitioned that the sen- 
tence might be changed to banishment from 
the langdom. This was allowed, and he 
settled hrst at Parkridge, near Carlisle, and 
aitei wards at Monilaws, near Cornhill, where 
his son Lalph was born. Apprehended again, 
he was imprisoned at Newcastle, but on his 
release inlb&5 the king’s indulgence enabled 
him to continue his ministry without moles- 
tatioiL He preached first at VvTntsome, near 
Berwick, and after the revolution was ad- 
mitted^ minister of Chirnside, where he died 
in 1690, at the age of seventy-two. During 
his times of persecution he and his family 
were often in great want, hut obtained re- 
markable help. It is said that when he 
could not give his children a dinner he would 
give them a tune upon his zither. Thomas 
Boston of Ettrick [q. v.] bears grateful testi- 
mony to the profound impression made on 
him in his boyhood by hearing Erskine preach 
at Whitsome. Many other men of mark 
owned him as their spiritual father. He was 
twice married: first, in 1653, to a lady of 
whom little is known, and again to Margaret 
ITalcro, a descendant of an old family in 
Orkney. His two distinguished sons, Ralph 
[q. V.] and Ebenezer [q. v.], were children 
of the second marriage. 

[Scott’s Fasti ; Calamy's Continuation; Palmer’s 
Nonconf. Memorial; Wodrow’s History; Fraser’s 
Life and Diary of Ebenezer Erskine, with me- 
moir of Rev. Henry Erskine.] "W. G. B. 

ERSKINE, Sir HENRY or HARRY 
{d. 1765), fifth baronet of Alva and Camhus- 
kenneth in Clackmannanshire, lieutenant- 
general, was second son of Sir John, the third 
haronet, who was accidentally killed in 1739, 
and his wife, the Hon. Catherine, second 
daughter of Lord Sinclair. His name first 
appears in the books at the war office on his 
appointment to a company in the 1st Royal 
^ots, 12 March 1743. The prolmble expla- 
nation is that his previous service was passed 
in the same regiment, which was very many 
years on the Irish establishment. Horace 
‘Walpole alludes to his having served under 
GeneW Anstmther in Minorca (Lettersyil 
242 ) . Erskine served as deputy quartermas- 
ter-o'eneral, with the rank of lieutenant-colo- 
nel, m the blundering expedition to L’Orient 
in 1746, under command, of his uncle, Lieu- 
tenant-general Hon. James St. Clair, where 
he was wounded. He afterwards served with 
the 1st Royal Scots in Flanders, where his 
elder brother, Sir Charles, fourth hamnet, 
a major in the same regiment, was bUei at 
the battle of Tal (otherwise Laffeldt or^s- 
selt) 2 July 1747. Erskine was returned in 
parliament for Ayr in 1749, and represented 
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AnstTutlier from 1754 to 1761. His name 
was removed from the army list in 1756, 
owing, it is said, to his opposition to the 
employment of the Hanoverian and Hessian 
troops ; but he was afterwards restored and 
rose to the rank of lieutenant-general. He 
was colonel in succession of the 67th foot, the 
doth foot, then the Edinburgh regiment, and 
the 1st Royal Scots, in which latter appoint- 
ment he succeeded his uncle, the Hon. James 
St. Clair, de jure Lord Sinclair, who died in 
176d, without taking up the title. Erskine 
was secretary of the order of the Thistle. 
He married in 1761 Janet, daughter of Peter 
TV’edderbui’n of Chesterhall, and sister of 
AlexanderW edderburn, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor of England, and first Earl of Rosslyn, 
by whom he left two sons and one daughter, 
the eldest of whom succeeded his maternal 
uncle as second Earl of Rosslyn [see Erskine, 
Jij\iEs St. Clair, second Earl or Rosslyn]. 
Erskine died at York, when returning from 
the north to his residence at Kew, 9 Aug. 
1765. 

Erskine was an accomplished man, and for 
some time a fashionable figure in political 
circles in London. Horace Walpole sneers 
at him as a military poet and a creature of 
Lord Bute’s {Letters, ii. 242). Philip Thick- 
nesse (Nichols, Lit. Anecd. ix.) has left an 
account of a transaction in which Erskine, 
on behalf of Lord Bute, endeavoured to pre- 
vent the publication of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu’s letters, entitled ^ An Account of 
what passed between Sir Harry Erskine and 
Philip Thiclmesse, Esq[. . . (London, 1766, 
8vo). A letter from Lord Bute to Erskine, 
dated 8 April 1763, respecting Lord George 
Sackville, stating that tire king admitted and 
condemned the harsh treatment of the latter, 
but was prevented by state reasons from 
afibrding him the redress intended, is printed 
at length in ‘ Hist. MSS. Comm.,’ 9th Rep. 
Ill, 1 1C). Erskine is always credited with the 
authorship of the fine old Scottish march, 
^ Garb of Old Gaul/ but Major-general D. 
Stewart of Garth, a regimental authority, 
states that the words were originally com- 
po.sed in Gaelic by a soldier of the 42nd 
nighlanders, and were set to music by Major 
Reid of the same regiment, afterwards the 
veteran General John Reid, and that several 
officers claimed to be the English adapters. 

[Foster and Burke’s Peerages, under ‘ Rosslyn ; ’ 
War Office Records ; Army Lists ; Beatson’s Nav. 
and Mil, Memoirs (1794), vol. ii., for account of 
LOrient expedition ; H. Walpole’s Letters; Brit. 
Mns. Cats, Printed Books, Music ; Major-gene- 
ral I). Stewart’s Sketches of the Scottish High- 
landers (Edinburgh, 1822), i. 347 ; Scots Mag. 
1705, p. 391.] H.M. C. 


ERSKINE, HENRY (1746-1817), lord 
advocate, second son of Henry, tenth earl of 
Buchan, by his wife, Agnes, second daughter 
of Sir James Steuart of Goodtrees, bart., was 
born in Gray’s Close, Edinburgh, on 1 Nov. 
1746. After receiving some instruction in 
Latin at Richard Dick’s school at St. An- 
drews, he matriculated as a student of the 
united college of St. Salvator and St. Leo- 
nard on 20 PYb. 1760. In 17 63 he proceeded 
to Glasgow University, and subsequently 
went to Edinburgli University, where in 
17GG he attended the classes of Professors 
Wallace, Hugh Blair, and Adam Eerguson. 
■While studying for the bar Erskine became 
a member of the Eorum Debating Society in 
Edinburgh, where he ^ acq uired the power of 
extempore speaking whic'b. was the founda- 
tion of his future success as a pleader.’ At 
this time he also wrote several poetical pieces 
of considerable merit, one of which, entitled 
^ The Nettle and the Sensitive Plant/ has 
been printed. He was admitted a member 
of the Eaculty of Advocates on 20 Feb. 1768. 
His first triumphs as a pleader were obtained 
in the debates of the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland, of which at an early age 
he had been elected an elder. When he had 
been called to the bar a little more than ten 
years, he was proposed as a candidate for the 
procimatorship. Erskine, who had identified 
himself with the ^ Highflyer ’ or evangelical 
section, was, however, defeated by AVilliam 
(afterwards Lord) Robertson, the represen- 
tative of the ‘Moderate’ or tory party. In 
August 1783 he was appointed lord advocate 
in the coalition ministry, in the place of Henry 
D Lindas, afterwards Lord Melville. It is re- 
lated that on the morning of his appointment 
he met Dundas, who had already resumed 
his stuff gown. After chatting with him for 
a short time Erskine gaily observed, ‘ I must 
leave off talking to go and order my silk 
gown’ (the official costume of the loi*d advo- 
cate). ‘ It is hardly worth while,’ replied 
Dundas dryly, ‘for the time you will want 
it ; you had better borrow mine.’ Upon this 
Erskine, who was never at loss for a reply, 
wittily observed, ‘ From the readiness with 
which yon make the offer, Mr. Dundas, I 
have no doubt that the gown is a gown made 
to fit any party ; but, however short my time 
in office may be, it shall never be said of 
Henry Erskine that he put on the abandoned 
habits of his predecessor.’ Before Erskine 
could obtain a seat in the House of Commons 
Fox’s East India Bill was thrown out in the 
lords. The coalition ministry was thereupon 
summarily dismissed by the king in Decem- 
ber 1733, and Erskine was succeeded by Sir 
Hay Campbell [q. v.], afterwards lord presi- 
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dent of tlio court of session. Soinewliat earlier 
in this year Jh’shino liad heen appointed ad- 
vocate, and state councillor to f le Prince of 
Wales in Scotland. In the debate in the 
House of Conimons on 14 Jan. 1784, con- 
cerning’ the charges of bribery made against 
the former ministry, Dundas thus vindicated 
the political integrity of the late lord advo- 
cate: ^ He said he [Erskine] was incapable 
of being prostituted into the character of a 
dist.ributor of the wages of corruption, and 
ho was convinced that such description of 
him had originated in misinformation 
Hist. x^'iv. f‘34i). In Heccinher 1785 Dnndas 
resigned l.hc post of dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and at the anniversary meeting 
on the ^4th of that month Frskinc was elected 
in his plac(^ by a decided majority, in spite 
of the inllnence of the government, which 
was exerted against him. In 1795 Erskine, 
who, though h(^ had always been in favour of 
reform, ha,d hitherto endeavoured to restrain 
the zeal of the more revolutionary reformers, 
bocanu^ greatly alarmed at the introduction 
of t he ‘ sciditio'n’ and ‘ treason ’ hills ; and at a 
public meeting held in Edinburgh on 28 Nov. 
1795 he moved a series of resolutions which, 
while exi)ressing horror at the late outrages 
on the king, condemned the bills as striking 
‘ at the very existence of the British consti- 
tution.’ hlrsklne had been annually ve-elected 
' dean of the faculty since 1785, but in conse- 
qucmcci of the prominent part which he had 
taken at this meeting it was determined by 
tlu\ ministerial party to oppose his re-election, 
and iit the anniversary meeting on 12 Jan. 
1799 Bobort Dundas of Arnlston, then lord 
advocat(,i, was chosen dean by a majority of 
eiglitiy-(ive, only thirty-eight members voting 
for hhskimu J ^ord Cockburn, in commenting 
on this imjustifiablo proceeding, says: ^ This 
dismissal was perfectly natural at a time 
wlum all intemperance was natural. But it 
was the Faculty of Advocates alone that suf- 
fenal. Erskine had long honoured his brethren 
by his character and reputation, and certainly 
he lost nothing by being removed from the 
ollicial chair’ {Life of Lord Jeffrey, 
i. 94). For many years afterwards ‘ Tlie_ In- 
dependence of tiio Bar and Henry Erskine 
was a favourite toast among the whigs, and 
at the piihlic dinner at Edinburgh, given to 
Lord Erskine on 21 Feb. 1820, the health 

was drunk of Hho remaining individuals ot 

that virtuous number of thirty-eight, _ the 
small but manly band of true patriots within 
th(‘, bosom of the Faculty of Advocat^who 
stood firm in the supi)ort of the Hon. Henry 
Erskine when ho had opposed the ™con- 
stitiitional and oppressive measures 01 the 
ministers of the day.’ 


On the death of Lord EskgTove in October 
1804 the office of lord clerk register was of- 
fered through Charles Hope to Erskine, who, 
however, declined it, refusing to separate his 
fortunes from those of his party. In the 
early part of 1806 the ministry of ^ All the 
Talents’ was formed, Thomas ‘Erskine was 
made lord chancellor, while his elder brother 
Henry once more became lord advocate. At 
a bye election in April he was elected for 
the Haddington district of burghs, and took 
his seat in parliament for the first time. At 
the general election in Isovember 1806 he 
was returned for the Dumfries district of 
burghs, but the downfall of the ministry in 
March 1807 deprived him of office, and the 
dissolution in the following month put an end 
to his parliamentary career. Though Lord 
Campbell’s statement that Erskine ‘never 
opened his mouth in the House of Commons, 
so that the oft debated question how he was 
quahfied to succeed there remained unsolved' 
{Lives of the Lord Chancellors (1847), vi. 705), 
is clearly erroneous, it does not appear that 
he took any conspicuous ]part in the debates 
{Pari. Debates, vi-ix.) This was probably 
owing to the fact that, the only important 
Scottish c nestion which came before parlia- 
ment at t lat time was the bill ‘ for the better 
regulation of the courts of justice in Scot- 
land,’ which was introduced into the lords 
by Lord Grenville and never reached the 
House of Commons. Erskine was succeeded 
as lord advocate by Archibald Campbell-Col- 
quhoun [q. v.], with whom he engaged in a 
sharp controversy on the respective merits 
of Lord Grenville’s and Lord. Eldon’s hills 
for the reform of legal procedure {Scots May. 
for 1808, pp. 70-2, 149-52). On 2 Nov. 
he was appointed on the commission to in- 
quire into the administration of justice in 
Scotland {Pari. Papers, 1809, vol. iv.) Upon 
the death of Robert Blair [q. v.] in May ISll 
it was expected that Erskine would have been 
appointed president of the court of session, 
blit Charles Hope, the lord justice clerk, who 
was some fifteen years junior at the bar to 
Erskine, eventuallyreceivedthe appointment . 
Thouo-h Erskine’s'mind was still clear anci 
active his health had already begun to fai! 
him ^ Being’ deprived of preferment, which 
was' justly his due, he resolved to give up 
kis -jractice at tke bar, and tbereupon r^ 
tired" to his country house of Ammondeil 
in Linlitha-owshire. Here he_amused him- 
self with lis garden and his violin until his 
death on 8 Oct. 1817, when he was in the 
seventy-first year of his age. He was bur 
In tbe family yault adjoining Uphall Church. 
Erskine was a man of many/orilliant giits. 
Not only was he endowed with a handsome 
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'Dresence, a fascinating manner, and a spark- 
ling ^it, but be was by far the most eloquent 
speaker at the Scotch bar in bis time. Lord 
iBrougbam bears the following remarkable 
testimony to Erskine’s powers of advocacy: 
^ If I were/ be says, ' to name the most con- 
summate exhibition of forensic talent that I 
ever witnessed, whether in the skilful con- 
duct of the argument, the felicity of the 
copious illustrations, the cogency of the rea- 
soning, or the dexterous appeal to the preju- 
dices of the court, I should without hesita- 
tion at once point to his address (hearing in 
presence) on Maitland’s case : and were my 
friend Lauderdale alive, to him I should ap- 
peal, for he heard it with me, and came away 
declaring that his brother Thomas (Lord 
Erskine) never surpassed — nay, he thought 
never equalled it’ {Life and Times, 1871, 
i. 231). While Lord Jelfrey, in his article in 
the ^ Scots Magazine ’ (1817, new ser. i. 292), 
records that Erskine ^ could not only make 
the most repulsive subjects agreeable, but 
the most abstruse easy and intelligible. In 
his profession, indeed, all his wit was argu- 
ment, and each of his delightful illustrations 
a- material step in his reasoning.’ Though 
he possessed strong political opinions, and 
never sw^erved from his allegiance to the whig 
party, he was popular in all classes of society, 
for ‘ nothing,’ says Lord Cockburn, ^ was so 
sour as not to be sweetened by the glance, 
the voice, the gaiety, the beauty of Henry 
Erskine ’ {Life of Lord Jeffrey, i. 93). But 
perhaps there is no better testimony to his 
worth than the well-known story, to which 
reference is made in the inscription on the 
tablet lately affixed to his birthplace : No 
■poor man wanted a friend wLile Harry Erskine 
i.ived.’ 

Erskine, on 30 March 1772, married Chris- 
tian, the only child of George Eullerton of 
Broughton Hall, near Edinburgh, comptroller 
of the customs at Leith. She died on 9 May 
1804, and on 7 Jan. 1805 he married, secondly, 
Erskine, widow of James Turnbull, advocate, 
and daughter of Alexander Munro of Glas- 
gow. By his first wife Erskine had several 
children, one of whom, viz. Henry David 
Erskine, succeeded as twelfth earl of Buchan 
on the death of his uncle in 1829. There 
were no children by the second marriage. 
The present Earl of Buchan is Erskine’s 
grandson. A portrait of Erskine by Sir Henry 
Baebum was exhibited in the Baeburn col- 
lection at Edinburgh in 1876 {Cat, No. 166), 
and has been engraved by James "Ward (see 
frontispiece to Feboussok’s Henry Erskine). 
Several etchings of Erskine will be found in 
Kay (Nos. 30, 58, 187, and 320). In an ^ Ex- 
tempore in the Court of Session’ Burns con- 


trasts the style of his friend Erskine with that 
of Hay Campbell (Kilmarnock edit. 1876, 
o. 274). According to WTatt, Erskine pub- 
ashed an anonymous pamphlet entitled ‘ Ex- 
pediency of Beform in the Court of Session 
in Scotland,’ London, 1807, 8vo. It con- 
sists, however, only of a reprint of two earlier 
tracts and an introduction. Erskine’s ^ Emi- 
grant, an Eclogue occasioned by the late nu- 
merous Emigrations from the "Highlands of 
Scotland. AVritten in 1773,’ attained great 
popularity, and in 1793 was published as a 
chapbook. A copy of this poem was reprinted 
in 1879 for private circulation by the late 
Mrs. Dunmore-N apier, one of Erskine’s grand- 
children. Few men have enjoyed in their 
lifetime a wdder reputation either for their 
oratory or their wdt than Erskine, and it is 
much to be regretted that neither have his 
speeches been preserved nor a complete col- 
lection of his poems and witticisms made. 
Some of his verses appeared in Maria Bid- 
dell’s ‘ Metrical Miscellany,’ the first edition 
of which was published in 1802, and several 
of his pieces and many of his witticisms 'will 
be found in F er giisson. The Faculty of Advo- 
cates possesses a volume of manuscripts con- 
taining/ a Collection of Mr. Erskine’s Poems, 
transcribed about the year 1780. They con- 
sist of Love Elegies dedicated to Amanda,” 
1770; pastoral eclogues and fables; ^‘Tlie 
Emigrant,” a poem (with a few corrections 
in the hand of the author), along with some 
epigrams and miscellaneous pieces, including 
translations and imitations of ancient classi- 
cal -writers, partly dated between the years 
1769 and 1776.’ 

[Fergusson’s Henry Erskine (1882) ; Omond’s 
Lord Advocates of Scotland (1883), ii. 163-74 : 
Chambers’s Biog. Diet, of Eminent Scotsm»-n 
(1868), i. 547-8 ; Kay’s Original Portraits and 
Oaricatuie Ltchin^pS (1877), i. 124-8; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation (1865), ii. 166-71 ; Tlie 
Georgian Era (1833), ii. 542-3 ; Foster’s Peer- 
age (1883), p. 102 ; pamphlet without title con- 
taining the resolutions moved by Erskine at the 
meeting in Edinburgh on 28 Nov. 1795, and the 
correspondence concerning the election of the 
dean for 3 796 (Reports, Faculty cf Advocates, 
vol. ii., in Brit. Mus.); Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. vii. 41-2, x. 9-10, 62, 218, 4Lh ser. 
in. 296-7, 5th ser. xi. 369, 6th ser. x. 20 ; Ofii- 
ciril Return of Lists of Members of Parliament, 
pt. ii. 226, 238.] G. F. B. B. 

EBSK.INE, JAMES, sixth Eabl op Bu- 
CHAiT {d. 1640), was the eldest son of John, 
second or seventh earl of Mar [q. v.], by liis 
second wife, Lady Margaret Stuart, daughter 
of Esme, duke of Lennox. He married Mary 
Douglas, countess of Buchan, daughter and 
heiress of James, fifth earl of Buchan, and as- 
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sumod tho till o of Earl ol .Buoliau. This title 
was confimuid io him hy a royal charier, dated 
'•2"2 March 1()17, tho count, (!ss rosif^’iiingf her 
rig-lits in his favour, and was allowed the 
possession and oxcmciso of all honours, dif’iii- 
ties, andpreciuhoicoof former earls of rhichan. 
A decree of the court of sessions, July 
J():28, restoiaal to Buchan and his wife the 
precedeiKfy over iihe e.arls of hnlinton, Mont- 
ros(^, (hussUis, Caith ness, and ( 1 huicairn, which 
had heen cAaimed hy iheui, and granted hy 
a former di'cia'.e in liiOO. On the accession of 
Cliarles T, liuchan hiwaune one of tho lords of 
the hedchamher, lie. liviul cliieily in London, 
where lui died in KUO. lie was buried at 
Auchttudious(^, Eorfarsliire. TTis wife died 
bidoro him in 1()^8. They left six children, 
two sons, J ames, who succ(ioded to the title, 
and John, sind four daughters. 

[Douglas and AVood’s Peerage of Scotland.] 

A. V. 

EBSKINE, JAMES, Lobd Grange 
(lG 79 "- 17 r).|-)j judge, second son of Charles, 
t(mth ea,rlorJ\Tar, hy Lady Mary Miaiile, eldest 
daughter ol'( hu)rgo, second earl ofPanmure, 
was horn iti 1(570. IT(^ was educated for the 
law, and hec.anK', a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates on i28 July 1705. Ills advance- 
immt' was very ra])id. ( )ti IS C)ct. 1706 he was 
appointed to the b(mch. in succession to Sir 
Archibald Hope of llankeillor, and took his 
seat 18 March 1 707. On 0 J line of the same 
year ho succeeded Jjord Crocerig as a lord of 
justiciary, and on 27 July 17 10 became, with 
tho title of Lord G range, lord justice clerk, in 
place of Lord Ormistone. ‘This is a fruit,’ 
says Wodrow, ‘ of Mar’s voting for Dr. Sache- 
vcrell’ (see too Carsfares State Fapers, 787). 
Though professing rigid piety and strict pres- 
bytorianprimhplcs and loyalty to the Hanove- 
rian succ(ission, ho kept up a connection, as 
close as it was obscure, with the opposite party, 
and especially with his brother the Earl of 
M’ar, and was (employed by bim to draw up the 
address from the highland chiefs to George I, 
which was presented to the king on his land- 
ing, and was rejected by him. In the re- 
bellion of 1715,' however, Grange took no 
part. lie was hold in high favour by the 
stricter presbyterians, toolc an active share 
in the alfaira of the general assembly, and is 
said to have found a peculiar pleasure ^ in 
undertaking any act of rigour or inquisition 
in church government which required to be 
performed. lie was in particular staunch in 
the assertion of the utmost freedom of 
ters and presbyteries from the control either 
of lay patrons or the government. Thus m 
1713 he urged the lord treasurer not to pro- 
secute recusants who refused to observe the 


thanksgiving, and when the question of pre- 
sentations arose in the East Calder case, he 
advised the ministers to evade the Patronage 
Act, by agreeing among themselves ^ to dis- 
courage and bear down all persons who ac- 
cepted presentations,’ so as to cause the pre- 
sentation to pass hy lapse of time from the 
patron to the presbytery. In 1731 he pushed 
his opposition against heritors, as heritors, 
being electors of a minister, • and to lodge 
all in the bands of the Christian people and 
communicants’ so far as to be accused of 
causing schism in the church. His piety 
manifested itself in various ways. He was 
intimate with and much esteemed hy Wod- 
row, who reckons him ‘ among the greatest 
men in this time, and would fain hope the 
calumnies cast on him are very groundless.’’ 
At one time he pro ponnds for discussion, and 
to pass the time, the question ‘ wherein the 
spirits proper work upon the soul did lye ; ’ 
at anotlier he laments Lord Townsend’s with- 
drawal from public life, ‘for he was the only 
one at court that had any real concern about 
tlie interests of religion j ’ and bis casual talk 
with a barber’s lad who was shaving him so 
moved the boy that it led to his conversion. 
And yet this pious judge did not escape the 
abuse of his contemporaries as a jesuit and a 
Jacobite, a profligate .and a pretender ^to reli- 
gion, and is thus characterisedby the historian 
of his country. 

His treatment of his wife throws some light 
on his character. She was Rachel Chiesly, a 
daughter of that Chiesly of Dairy who mur- 
dered the lord president of the court of session 
in the streets of Edinburgh in 1689 (see Ar- 
chceologia Scotica, iv. 15). Grange had first 
debauched her and married her under com- 
pulsion. Proud, violent, and jealous like her 
family, she was also a drunkard, and at times 
an imbecile. Grange was constantly absent 
from ber in England ; sbe suspected Mm, pro- 
bably not without cause, of infidelity, anci set 
spies about Mm. Her conduct was an open 
scandal, and Grange was much pitied by his 
friends. The story on their side is that she 
accused him of treason, stole his letters to sup- 
port the baseless charge, attempted Ms life, se- 
mrated from Mm, and forced a maintenance 
rmhimnnderpr^ssnre of legal process Her 
misconduct lasted at least from 1730 to 
and Grange had other family troubles. H^ 
sister-in-law, Lady Mar, was also, it appe^ed-T 
at times insane, and he endeavoured in April 
1731 under some form of law, to carry her 
off from England to Scotland ' for the ad- 
vantage of her family/ but was thwarted hv 

her siler, Lady Mary WortleyMontagB,^* 

a warrant ftom the king’s bench. Lady Max 
remained in Lady Mary’s custody for some 
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rears. ^ His liealth/ writes Woclrow in 1731^ 

‘ is miicli broken this winter and spring.’ But 
in 1732 these scandals and his wife’s existence 
came to an end, and he publicly celebrated her 
hineral. jN'erertheless she was aliye till 1745, 
and a prisonerbeyondthekenof friends till her 
death. She lodged with a highland woman, a 
Maclean, in Edinburgh. One winter’s nigEt, 
when Lady Grange was on the point of going 
to London (22 Jan. 1732), this woman in- 
troduced some highlanders in Lovat’s tartan 
into the chamber, who violently overpowered 
Lady Grange, carried her off in a chair be- 
yond the walls, and thence on horseback to 
Linlithgow, to the house of one Maeleod, an 
advocate. Thence she was taken to Ealkirk, 
thence to Pomeise, where she was concealed 
thirteen weeks in a closet, and thence by 
Stirling into the highlands, till, travelling 
by night, and not sleeping in a bed for weeks 
together, she was brought in a sloop to the 
island of Hesker. This operation was actu- 
ally conducted by Alexander Foster of Cars- 
bonny, anda page of Grange’s, Peter Fraser, 
but several highland chieftains, Lord Lovat, 
Sir Alexander Macdonald, and Maeleod of 
Muiravondale, were privy to and participa- 
tors in the affair. For ten months she was 
kept in Hesker without even bread, and 
thence was removed to St. Kiilda. This was 
her prison for seven years. For long she 
had no attendant but one man, 'who spoke 
little English. Then a minister and his wife 
arrived, who did indeed commit her story to 
writing, 21 Jan. 1741, but were afraid other- 
wise to interfere in her behalf. At length 
the daughter of a catechist conveyed a mes- 
sage to her friends to the mainland, hid in a 
clew of wool. They despatched a brig to her 
assistance, and she was thereupon removed 
by her captors to Assynt, Sutherlandshire, 
and finally to Skye, where she died in IMay 
17 45, and was buried at Lunvegan, Inverness- 
shire. 

The story of Lady Grange forcibly illus- 
trates the close solidarity and secrecy of the 
highland Jacobites; and though Grange’s ac- 
count of tbe matter was that her insanity 
made confinement necessary, it is clear the 
Jacobite organisation would not have been 
employed in a private quarrel, or in so relent- 
less a manner, unless Lady Grange had com 
mand of secrets which might have cost the 
lives of others besides ber husband. 

Grange certainly was connected with the 
Jacobites at various times. In 1726 the sus- 
picion against him was strong, and in 1727 
he was able to say from personal knowledge 
that the Jacobites were weary of tbe Preten- 
der and were turning towards the king. But 
liis main policy was to oppose Walpole. He 


was endeavouring to enter parliament with 
the view of joining the opposition, when Wal- 
pole inserted in his act regulating Scotch 
elections a clause excluding Scotch judges 
from the House of Commons. Grange at 
once resigned his judgeship, and was elected 
for Stirlingshire in 1734. With Dundas of 
Arniston he was one of the principal advisers 
of the peers of the opposition in 1734. In 
1736 he vehemently opposed the abolition of 
the statutes against witchcraft. Walp)ole is 
said to have declared that from that moment 
he had nothing to fear from him. Though lie 
became secretary to the Prince -of Wales, his 
hopes of the secretaryship for Scotland were 
disappointed. For a time he returned to 
the Edinburgh bar, but without success, and 
having lived during his latter years in Lon- 
don died there 20 Jan. 1754. He was poor 
in his latter years, and there is evidence to 
shovT that he eventually married a woman 
named Lyndsay, a keeper of a coffee-house in 
the Haymarket, whom he had long lived with 
as his mistress. He had four sons, of whom 
the eldest, Charles (5. 27 Aiig. 1709, d. 1774), 
was in the army, and John, the youngest 
(1720-1796), was dean of Cork, and four 
daughters, of whom Mary (Z>. 5 July 1714, d. 
9 May 1772) married John, third earl of Ein- 
tore, 21 Aug. 1729. 

[Burton’s Hist, of Scotland, 1 689-1 71S; Wod- 
row’s Analecta ; Lord Grange’s Letters in Spald- 
ing Club Miscellanies, vol. iii. ; IV. M. Thomas’s 
Memoir of Lady M. Worthy Montagu ; Wharn- 
cliffe’s ed. of her Works, 1861 ; Omond’s ^Irnis- 
ton Memoirs ; Chambers’s Domestic Annals of 
Scotland, iii. 578 ; Cliamhers’s Journal, March 
1816 and July 1871; Proceedings of Soc. Scottish 
Antiquaries, vol. xi . ; J. Maidment’s Diary of a 
Senator of the College of Justice, 1813; Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather ; Boswell’s Johnson (Cro- 
kor) ; Gent. Mag. 1754 ; Scots Mag. 1817, p. 333 ; 
Br Linton and Haig’s College of Senators, p. 485 ; 
Douglas’s Scotch Peerage, ii. 219.] J. A. H. 

ERSKIJSTE, Silt JAMES ST. CLAIH, 
second Earl op Hosslyjst (1762-1837), gene- 
ral, was the elder son of Lieutenant-general 
Sir Henry Erskine (<^.1765) [q.v.], a distin- 
guished officer, who had acted as deputy 
quartermaster-general in the attack on L’O- 
rient in 1746, by Janet, only daughter of 
Peter Wedderburn, a Scotch lord of session 
under the title of Lord Chesteihall, and only 
sister of Alexander Wedderburn, lord chan- 
cellor of England from 1793 to 1801, who was 
created successively Lord Loughborough and 
Earl of Hosslyn, with remainder in default of 
issue to this nephew. Sir Henry Erskine, who 
was the fifth baronet of Alva, succeeded his 
uncle, General the Hon. James St. Clair, as 
colonel of the 1st regiment, or Royal Scots, 
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and died on 9 Au^’. ]7()5, when lie was suc- 
ceeded by his (ddest sonj.lamesErsMnejtlien 
only three yiaivs old; whose education and 
career were car(diilly wat ched and forwarded 
by his Biatei'ual uncle, the celebrated Alex- 
ander Wedderburn. 

Erskine was (alucatiod at the Edinburgh 
Academy, and entered the army as a cornet 
in the Jst hors(^ grcaiaxlier guards, after- 
wards the 1st lifi^ guards. Ido was rapidly 
promoted, and became lieutenant first in the 
;38th regiment, and then in the ^2nd dragoons, 
or Scots greys, in 1778, and captain in the 
19th lighti dragoons in 1780, from which he 
was transtcruMl to the 11th light dragoons in 
1781. In the following year he was appointed 
aide-de-camp tiO the viceroy of Ireland and 
assistant adjutant -gen oral in that kingdom, 
and in 178<d he was promotial major into the 
8th light dra, goons. In 1781 he had been 
elected M.V. for Castle llising through the 
influence ot' his uncle, who had become lord 
chief justiice of the court of common pleas, 
and been cri'ated Lord Loughborough in the 
previous year, ]^lrskin(‘. exchanged his seat of 
Castle Rising for Morpeth in 1784, and soon 
made hims(ilf soim^ rci)utation in the House 
of Commons as tlui representative of his 
uncle’s o])iniouH. I Je was one of the managers 
of the im])(‘.achm(mt of Warren Hastings, and 
while Lord Loughhorough was intriguing for 
the chancellorship ho voted against the 
measures of Pitt. On 9 Juno 1789 he took 
the name of vSt. Chiir in addition to his own, 
on succu'oding, on the death of Colonel Pater- 
son St. Clair, to the estates of his grandmother, 
the lion. Catluu’ine St, Clair, who had mar- 
ried Sir John Erskine, third baronet, and in 
1790 ho was elected M.P. for the Kirkcaldy 
burghs, a seat which ho held until his 
succession to the peerage. On 14 March 1792 
Erskine was ])romotod lieutenant-colonel into 
the 12th light dragoons, and in the following 
year, in which his uncle became lord cliancel- 
ior, he abandoned ])olitics as an active pursuit 
and devoted bimself to his profession. He 
was first sent to the Mediterranean in that 
year to act as adjutant-general to the army 
under Sir David Dundas before Toulon, and 
served in tluit capacity at Toulon, and in the 
suhsequent operations in Corsica, including 
the cai)ture of Calvi and of San Eiorenze. He 
was appointed aide-de-camp to the king and 
promoted colonel on 28 May 1795, and was 
in the following year sent to Portugal with 
the temporary rank of brigadier-general to 
act as adjutant-general to lieutenant-general 
the Hon: Sir Charles Stuart [q. v.; , command- 
ing the army in that country. He was pro- 
moted major-general on 1 Jam 1798, and 
continued to serve under Sir Charles Staart, 


to whom he was second in command at the 
capture of Minorca in that year, and whom 
he succeeded as commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean. He returned to England on 
the arrival of Sir Ralph Ahercromby at the 
close of 1799, and was appointed colonel 
of the Sussex fencihle cavaby, which regi- 
ment was, however, reduced "in 1800. He 
commanded a division in Scotland from No- 
vember 1800 till December 1801, when he 
was made colonel of the 9th light dragoons, 
and again from June 1803 to 1 Jan. 1805, 
when he was promoted lieutenant-general. 
Two days afterwards, on 3 Jan. 1805, he 
succeeded his uncle, the ex-lord chancellor, 
as second Lord Loughborough and second 
Earl of Rosslyn, under special clauses in the 
patents conferring those honours upon him 
in 1795 and 1801. On his promotion he was 
transferred to the Irish staff, where he com- 
manded the south-western district until 1808, 
when he was sent on his celebrated special 
mission to Lisbon with General J. G. Simeoe. 
The mission was to renort^ whether the Bri- 
tish government should actively assist the 
Portuguese against Napoleon, and the result 
of that report was the c espatch of Sb Arthur 
Wellesley to the Peninsula. Rosslyn was 
unable to accept a command there on account 
of his seniority to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
though after the death of Sb John Moore his 
name was mentioned as his possible successor, 
because of his previous Imowledge of the 
country in 1796. He commanded a division 
under Lord Cathcart in Denmark^ in 1807, 
and under Lord Chatham in the W^alcheren 
in 1809. He commanded the south-eastern 
district, with his headquarters at Canter- 
bury, bom 1812 to 1814, in which year he 
was promoted general, and then he again 
turned his attention to pohtics. He was a 
strong tory of the old school, and an intimate 
friend of the Duke of Wellington. He acted 
as whip to the tory party in the House of 
Lords for many years, though his sentiments 
in favour of catholic emancipation had been 
known ever since 180/ . He was largely 
rewarded with honours, and was, among 
other rewards, made an extra G.C.B. on the 
accession of George IV, and lord-lieutenant 
of Eifeshbe. After the Dube of Wellington 
came into office as prime minister, Itossl^ n 
entered the cabinet as lord privy seal, and 
was sworn of the privy council- He 
also lord president of the coimcil m the Dube 
of Wellinoton’s short-lived cabinet of De- 
cember 1834. He died on 18 Jan. 1837, at 
Dysart House, Eifeshbe, at the age of seventy- 

five. 

[Royal Military Calendar ; Gent, lilag. April 

1837.] 
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ERSKII^, sixtkLoED Erskine, 

and first or sixth. Exel op Mae of tlie Erskine 
line {d, 1572), regent of Scotland, was the 
third and eldest surviving son of John, fifth 
lord Erskine, and Lady Margaret Campbell, 
daughter of Archihald, second earl of Argyll. 
The family traced their descent in the female 
line from Gratney, earl of Mar (successor of 
the ancient Mormaers of Mar), who married 
Christiana Eruce, sister of EolDert I. In the 
male line they had as a progenitor Henry de 
Erskine or Areskine, w 10 was proprietor of 
the harony of that name in Renfrewshire as 
early as the reign of Alexander II. His de- 
scendant, Sir Thomas Erskine, married Janet 
Reith, great-granddaughter of Gratney, earl 
of Mar; and Robert, son of Sir Thomas 
Erskine, on the death of Alexander Stewart, 
husband of Isabel, countess of Mar, liferent 
earl, claimed the title, but the claim was not 
recognised. The fifth Lord Erskine had a 
charter in 1525 constituting him captain and 
constable of the castle of Stirling. He was 
guardian of James V during his minority, and 
subsequently of his daughter Mary, after- 
wards queen of Scotland. Some time before 
his death in 1552 he had also been keeper of 
Edinburgh Castle. The sixth Lord Erskine 
had been educated for the church, and be- 
came prospective heir unexpectedly through 
the death of two brothers. After the death of 
his father the castle of Edinburgh came into 
the hands of the Duke of Chatelherault, but 
w^hen in 1554 he agreed to recognise the 
regency of the qneen dowager, the charge of 
it was given to the sixth Lord Erskine until 
the duke should demit his authority to the 
parliament (Caldeewood, History, i. 282). 
This having been done, the custody of the 
castle was committed hy the parliament to 
Erskine, with provision that he should de- 
liver it up to none except with the consent 
of the estates, the proviso being added to 
guard against the possibility of its falling 
into the hands of the French. At this time 
Erskine had not become a supporter of the 
reformed doctrines, and although he after- 
wards joined the reformed party, his natural 
temperament, as well as the position of neu- 
trality which accidental circumstances had 
assignedhim,preventedhimfrom ever assum- 
ing the character of a partisan. Along with 
Lord Lome, afterwards fifth earl of Argyll, 
and Lord James Stuart, afterwards earl of 
Moray, he attended the preaching of Knox 
at Calder in 1556 (Knox, Works, i. 249), and 
he also signed the joint letter of these two 
lords and the Earl of Glencairn inviting Knox 
in 1557 to return from Geneva (Caldeewood, 
i. S19) . At the beginning of the dispute with 
the queen regent in 1559 he, however, inter- 


vened on her behalf to prevent the surrender 
of Perth (Knox, Works, i. 358), which never- 
theless took place on 26 June, and subse- 
quently he appeared on her behalf at the 
conference at Preston {ib. 369), In all this 
it is evident that his chief motRe was to pre- 
vent the miseries of civil war. For himself 
he recognised that he was hound to maintain 
a strict neutrality. He therefore permitted 
the French troops of the queen to enter the 
city, a proceeding which so much discouraged 
the lords of the congregation that on 24 July 
they signed a truce. Knox wrote on 23 Aug. 
to Crofts that the queen dowager ^has cor- 
rupted (as is suspected) Lord Erskine, captain 
of the castle, and hopes to receive it ' {State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1558-9, entry 1234), but 
the suspicion proved entirely groundless. On 
19 Sept, the lords sent him a letter warning 
him against permitting the queen regent to 
fortify Leith (Knox, i. 415-7), but he paid 
no heed to the communication. At last he 
told them plainly that he could promise them 
no friendship, hut must needs declare him- 
self friend to those that were able to support 
and defend him (Caldeewood,!. 553), where- 
upon on 5 Nov, they resolved to evacuate 
the city and retire to Stirling. • At the same 
time he seems to have given them to under- 
stand that his sympathies were entirely with 
them in the struggle with the queen regent 
(Sadler to Cecil, 8 Nov. 1559, Cal. State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1559-60, entry 211). Sub- 
sequently he declared that he would keep 
the castle till discharged by parliament 
(Sadler to Cecil, 5 Dec. 1559, ib. 383), and 
requested the lords to aid him if need be. 
At the special request of the queen regent he 
consented, on the approach of the English 
army, to receive her into the castle (Caldee- 
wood, i. 582), hut this was avowedly a mere 
act of courtesy, and also enabled him to in- 
terx' ene more effectually in the cause of peace, 
for, as Calderwood remarks, ‘ he had both her 
and the castle at command’ {ib.) 

According to Knox, Mar was the ^ chief 
great man that had professed Christ Jesus’ 
who refused to subscribe the ^ Book of Dis- 
cipline’ ill 1660 {Woiks, ii. 128). At his 
lack of ardour Knox professes to feel no sur- 
prise, ^ for hesydis that he has a verray Jesa- 
bell to_ his wyfie, yf the poore, the schooles, 
the ministerie of the kirk had thair awin, 
his keching wold lack two parttis and more 
of that wliiche he injustlie now possesses’ 
(ib.) The lady _ to ? whom this unflattering 
epithet was applied by&aox was Annabella 
Murray, daughter of olt William Murray 
of Tullibardine, and of Catherine, daughter 
of Sir Duncan Campbell of Glenurchy. She 
had the reputation of being avaricious (Lord 
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Ti'tiiiLSTAiTK’B ‘ Admonition to my Lord Mar, 
Ke^'ent/ publisIiodiiiMvmie//i Scottish l^oems^ 
1780), and subsequently was for a time one 
of tlio s])ccial friends of Qiioen Mary, a fact 
wbick sulliciently explains Knox’s barsb com- 
parison. On tlie return of Queen Mary in 
1561 Erslcino was appointed a member of 
tlio l^’i^y council, lie received also a grant 
of several churcli lands, but liis claims to tbe 
earldom of Mar were at first disregarded, 
and tihe title was liestowed on Lord James 
Stuart. Altliougli l^rskine favoured Eliza- 
beth’s pro])osiil for a marriage between Queen 
Mary and Leicester (llandolph to Cecil, 
24 l)ec. 1564, in Kgltii, History ^ ii. 260), 
he, on becoming aware of the sentiments of 
Mary, cordially supported the marriage with 
Larnley. In this he was probably influ- 
enced by his wife, who was now frequently 
in Mary’s com]iany (^Miscellaneous Fajpers re- 
lating to Mary Queen of Scots, Maitland Club, 
i. 125), and wa,s no doubt anxious to obtain 
for her husband the earldom of Mar. Both 
Lord and Lady Erskine were present with 
the (pioen in th(‘- journey from Perth to Cal- 
leudar, near Palkirk, when it was rumoured 
that Argyll and Moray lay in wait for her 
in Fife in order to prevent the marriage, 
and Erslcino wrote a letter to his nephew 
Mora,y asking am explanation of his being at 
Lochieven, who ascribed it to illness (Ran- 
doli)h to Cecil, 4 July, in Keitji, ii. 313-14). 
Although, in dofm'once to the claims of Er- 
skine, Mary in 15()2 changed the earldom 
confm-rod on Jjord James Stuart from that of 
Mar 1,0 that, of Moray, it was not till 23 June 
1565 tihat Erskine received a ])atent granting 
to him, his heirs and assignees the entire 
earldom of Mar, as possessed from ancient 
times by the Countess Isabel. The patent 
was ratilied by act of parliament op 19 April 
1567, which recited that it was ‘ disponit ’ tp 
him on the ground that he was ‘ lauchfullie 
discendit of the ancient lieretouris of the said 
erledom, and had the undoubtit right thereof' 
(Acts Pari. Scot. ii. 549). On account of 
the right of descent recognised in the patent 
Erskine and his successors claimed to have 
precedency of all other earls in Scotlpd as 
possessing the most ancient earldom in the 
kingdom, but in 1875 the House of Lords de- 
cided in favour of the Earl of Kellie that the 
old earldom of Mar had become extinct before 
its revival in 1565, and that the earldom then 
conferred on Erskine was a creation and not 
a restitution or recognition of well-founded 
claims. The jrtst^^f the decision has been 
much questioned by Scotch lawyers and ge- 
nealogists (the case as against the EaH of 
Kellie is exhaustively set forth in the Earl 
of Crawford’s ‘Earldom of Mar in Simshine 
VOL. XYII. 


and Shade’), and has been practically re- 
versed by the act of parliament (6 Aug. 
1885). The newly recognised Earl of Mar 
was present at the marriage of Mary and 
Darh.ey, and he assisted in the suppression 
of Moray’s rebellion, accompanying the king, 
who led the battle (if Council of Scot. 

i. 379). On 18 July 1566 he received a charter 
from Queen Mary and King Henry confirm- 
ing his captaincy or custody of the castle of 
Stirling, with the parks, gardens, &:c. The 
accouchement of the queen had taken place 
in the castle of Edinburgh, of which he was 
still keeper, and after her recovery she went 
for change of air, accompanied by him and 
the Earl of Moray, to his castle near Alloa 
(Holinshed, Chronicle). 

Mar was absolutely free from any connec- 
tion with the murder either of Eizzio or of 
Darnley. While lying ill at Stirling shortly 
before the trial of Bothwell for the latter 
murder, he consented that his friends should 
deliver up the castle of Edinburgh to Both- 
well (CAiiEERWOon, ii. 348). Calderwood 
asserts that the castle should not have been 
given up without the consent of the estates, 
but it is clear that the presence of Mary in 
Scotland entirely altered the conditions on 
which it was held by Mar. For delivering 
it up he received an exoneration from the 
queen and privy council 19 March 1566-7, 
and this was confirmed by parhament on 
16 April. On the 19th he was confirmed in 
his captainship of the castle of Stirling, the 
arrangement having been previously agreed 
to that he should be there entrusted with 
the guardianship of the young prince. After 
Bothwell had got the lords— not, however, 
including Mar, who was not asked— to sign 
the bond in favour of his marriage with the 
queen, Mary, on 26 April, paid a visit to 
the young prince at Stirling ; but Mar, sus- 
pecting that she intended if' possible to carry 
Tim with her to Edinburgh, w^ould permit 
no one to enter the royal apartment s_ 
with her except two of her ladies {ib. ii.356; 
Drury to Cecil, 27 April 1567). After the 
marriage Bothwell made strenuous efforts to 
cret the prince delivered into his hands, ‘ hot 
my lord of Mar,’ says Sir James MelvHle, 

^ wha was a trew nobleman, wuld not delyuer 
bim out of his custody, alleging that he culd 
not without consent of the thre estaitis {Me- 
moirs, 179). Mar applied to Sir James Mel- 
ville to assist him by his counsel or m anv 
other way he could, who thereupon prevailed 
upon Sir James Balfour to retain the castle 
of Edinhuro*h in his hands and not deliver 
it up to Bothwell (ib. 180). To gain time 
Mar at last agreed to dehvei up the prince, 
on condition that an ‘ honest, responsible 

E E 
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nobleman ' Tk’'ere made captain of the castle of 
Edinbiu’gli to Tsrhom he might be entrusted 
(id. ISl). Previous to this, liov'ever, the 
nobles, convened secretly at Stirling, had 
signed the bond for the prince’s protection, 
and soon afterwards they announced their 
purpose to be revenged on Bothwell as the 
chief author of the king’s murder. Thus the 
incorruptible integrity of Mar proved the 
turning-point in the fate of Bothwell and 
the queen. He was one of the leaders of 
the forces of the insurgents, was present at 
the surrender of Mary at Oarberrie Hill on 
14 June 1567, and on the IGth signed the 
order for her commitment to Lochleven Castle. 
He was also one of the council to whom on 
54 July she demitted the government. On 
the 29th the young prince was crowned at 
Stirling, Mar carrying him in his arms in the 
procession from the church to his chamber in 
the castle. Throgmorton, at the instance of 
Elizabeth, endeavoured to get Mar to inter- 
fere on behalf of Mary ; but although Mar 
expressed his desire to do what he could for 
her by way of persuasion, he told him : ^To 
save her life by endangering her son or his 
estate, or by betraying my marrows, I will 
never do it, my lord ambassador, for all the 
gowd in the world ’ (Throgmorton to Leices- 
ter, 9 Aug. 1567). On the escape of Queen 
Mary he sent a supply of men from Stirling 
to the regent, and be was present at the battle 
of Langside, 13 May 1568 (CAiiDERwooD, 
ii. 415). "WTien the regent Moray was mur- 
dered he vuote to Elizabeth informing her 
of the danger that had thus arisen to the 
young king of Scotland, and craving her assis- 
tance ( Cal State Papers, For. Ser. 1569-71, 
entry 647 ). He wms one of the noblemen 
who bore the regent’s body at his funeral, 
and shortly afterwards it was reported that 
^ he had fallen sick with sorrow taken for the 
regent’s death ’ (ib. entry 677). On 28 April 
an attemipt was made by the Hamiltons to 
surprise liim at Avonbridge, on his way to 
Edinburgh with a thousand men, but having 
learned their intention he crossed the river 
two miles above, and joined the Earl of Mor- 
top, who was also on the march to Edinburgh 
with a thousand foot and five hundred horse 
(Bar3'Aty:j?'e, Memorials, 38 ; Heeries, Me- 
moirs, 126). "When the king’s party were 
surprised at Stirling on 3 Sept. 1571, and 
a number of them taken prisoners, Max, 
by planting a party in an unfinished man- 
sion of his own — still standing at the head 
of the Broad Street, Stirling, and known as 
Mar’s work—and opening fire on the in- 
truders, drove them from the market-place 
{^m-KKKm,m8t.ofSeot>i The regent Len- 
nox having been killed in the fiay, Mar was 


by general consent chosen regent. On the 
lOth he mime to Leith, where he proclaimed 
Morton lieutenant-general of the forces (Bak- 
NATVNE, Memorials, 187). Morton, in fact, 
by his overmastering -will, and his close con- 
nection with Elizabeth, was already the real 
governor of Scotland, Mar being the mere 
instrument, and occasionally an unwilling 
one, in carrying out Morton’s policy. After 
consulting with Morton, Mar returned to 
Stirling to collect forces for the siege of 
Edinburgh Castle, which had been in the 
hands of the party of Mary since the death 
of the regent Moray. On the 14th of the fol- 
lowing month he arrived at Edinburgh with 
four thousand men, artillery being sent from 
Stirhng by sea. With this reinforcement he 
attempted to storm the castle, and made a 
breach in the walls, but afraid to carry it by 
assault retired u])on Leith, and advised Mor- 
ton to write to Elizabeth for assistance. It 
was probably to gratify Elizabeth and induce 
her to cojnplywitli these requests that, under 
tlie auspices of Mar, a convention was held 
at Leith in the following January at which 
episcopacy was established. For a similar rea- 
son, also, Mar unwillingly consented that 
Northumberland should be delivered up to 
Elizabeth onpayment of 2,000Z.to SirWiliam 
Douglas [q. v.] nominally for his maintenance 
in Lochleven. Still Elizabeth hesitated to 
commit herself, and as she blamed him for 
standing to too hard terms with them (Eliza- 
beth to the Earl of Mar, 4 July), he at last, 
‘ for reverence of her maj csty ’ (Mar to Burgh- 
ley, 1 Aug.), agreed on 30 July to an ^ absti- 
nence’ for two months (^Abstinence,’ im- 
printed at Edmburghby Thomas Bassandyne, 
rexnnnted in Caluerwood, iii. 215-lG). 
On 22 Sept. Mar came to Leith to conduct 
negotiations, but no a,greoment was arrived 
at, and after the duration of the abstinence 
had been extended for eight days, a continu- 
ance was proclaimed on 8 Oct. till 6 Dec. 
(ih. iii. 226). Mar had emjfioyed Sir James 
Melville to sound the holders of the castle as 
to their desire for peace, the words of Mar, 
as quoted by Melville, being to show them 
^not as fra me, that ye vnderstand that I 
persaue, albeit oner lait, how that we ar all 
-ed opon the yce, and that all gud Scottis- 
men wald fayn agre and satle the estait ’ 
(Memoirs, 247). So highly satisfied, appa- 
rently, was Mar with Melville’s report, that 
he agreed to call a meeting of the lords to 
persuade them to come to an agreement. 
^ Meantime,’ adds Melville, ^ vntill the ap- 
ponted consaill day he past to Dallceith, 
where he was will traited and banketed 
with my lord Mortoun ’ (ih, 248). It was at 
Dalkeith that, on 9 Oct., took place in Mor- 
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ton’s "bodclianaber tlio romarkable conference 
between Morton, Mar, and Killi^rew, when 
the latter niado tlio proposal on behalf of 
Elizabeth for the delivering up of Mary to 
her enemies in Scotland with a view to her 
execution (Cecil to Leicester, 9 Oct.) Killi- 
grew reported that ho found the regent ^ more 
€old ’ than, Morton, but that ho yet seemed 
^ glad and desirous to have it come to pass ’ 
(Killigrow to Burghley,9 Oct.) Immediately 
after tins conference Mar retired to Stirling, 
and Ivi liigre w ibllowed him there on the 16th. 
Writing IVoni Stirling on the 19bh, Killigrew 
rc])orts : hi perceive the regent's first coldness 
grew rathe]- for want of skill how to compass 
,so great a matter than for lack of good will 
to exocut(] the aanio.’ Sliortly after the ambas- 
sador’s inl,erview the regent was seized with 
aviohmt sickness, ofwliitdi he died on 29 Oct. 
1572. Jlis illn(]ss was attributed by many 
to a disagreement with Morton in regard to 
the siirreuder of the castle (Mbivelle, Me- 
QUoin, 219; Jllstone of James Soxt, 120). 
3 hung ii ‘ man of meilc a,ud humayno nature, 
inclynit to a, 11 kynd of rpiyetness and mo- 
destie,’ says the author of the ‘ Historie of 
Janies Se.xt,’ Jui, on account of Morton’s re- 
fiisid to como to terms with those in the 
^asth], ^ d(!croittit na laiiger to romayne in 
Edinburg]], and tilninJore depairtit to Ster- 
ling, wl]!U‘(‘- for greif of mynd he deit.’ Mar 
had uudeiibtiodly deeper causes for agitation, 
if not gi'i(ir, Hum was suspected by those out- 
fiid(5 the s(u;ret conference. 

Mar, ill Ills dillicLilt position as keeper of 
the young king, succeeded in winning the 
resjiect of hotli psirties. Tlio fact that his 
abilities wei-t^ not of the liighest order rather 
iitted him tluin otherwise for this position. 
As regiuit ho was, however, merely the tool 
of Morton; for though actuated always in the 
discluirge of lua ])ubiic diitica by a high sense 
of honour, ho had neither the .force of cha- 
racter nor the ])Ower of initiative to enable 
him to c.arry out an independent policy in 
dillicult circumstiancos. His wife, Annabella 
Murray, described by Xnox as a ^very Jesa- 
bollj’on her hushanti’s death remained along 
with Alexander Jfrskiiio in charge of the 
young king. She was, says Sir James Mel- 
ville, Avyso and schairp, and held the king 
311 gret aw’ (^Memoirs, 262). King James 
was so sensible of the services she had ren- 
dered him that ho placed the young Prince 
II onry under her charge (B tec 1 r, Zife of Prince 
Jlenrij, 11). In 1599 she is described as 
'^haveng hir body waist and exteniiatit by 
liir former service ’ (Jfey. Priinj Council Scot. 
vi. 18), but she survived at least to 1002 (ib. 
727). They had one son, John [q. v.], who 
fiucceedod to the earldom, and a daughter, 


Mary, who became Coimtess otAmm. Mar’s 
in ‘ I^otes and Queries, ’4th ser. 

[Reg. Privy Council of Scotland ; State P,inei3 
of Elizabeth ; Reports of Hist. 
ibb. Uomnnssion, ii. hi. and y., passim; Knoxk 
Works; Calderwood’s Hist, of the Kirk of 
Scotland Keith’s Hist, of Scotknd ; Spotis- 
woods Hist, of the Chtireh of Scotland; Sir 
James Melyille sMenioirs; Richard Bannatvne^s 
Memorials^ Hist, of James Sext ; Heriies's Hist, 
of the Reign of Marie ; Sadler State Papere ; 
Stevenson’s Illustrations of the Reign of Queen 
Mary; Buchanan’s Hist, of Scotland ; Douglas's 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 211-12 ; the Earl 
of Crawford’s Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and 
Shade, 2 vols. 1882 ; the histories of Tytler, 
Hill Burton, and Fronde.] T. F. H. 

EHSKIKE, JOHN (1509-1591), of Bun, 
Scottish reformer, was descended from a 
branch of the family of Erskine of Erskme, 
afterwards earls of "Mar, the earliest of the 
Bun branch being Sir Thomas Erskme, who 
had a charter of that barony from Ro- 
bert II, dated 8 Nov. 1376. The reformer 
was the son of Sir John Erskme, fifth laird of 
Bun, by his wife, Margaret Rnthven, countess 
dowager of Buchan, and was born in 1509, 
Four of his near relatives — ^his grandfather, 
father, granduncle, and uncle — were slain at 
Flodden in 1513, The wills and inventories 
of the grandfather and father Bun Papers 
in Spalding Chib Miscellany^ iv. 10-lG) prove 
that the family was exceptionally wealthy. 
His uncle, Sir Thomas Erskme of Brechin, se- 
cretary to J ames Y, now became his guardian, 
and was specially careful to give him a good 
education. Bowick, in his ^Life of John 
Erskine,’ states that he was educated at King’ s 
College, Aberdeen. M‘Crie, in his ‘life of 
Melville,’ wrongly interpreting a passage in 
James Melville’s ‘Biary/ states that Richard 
Melville, eldest brother of Andrew Melville, 
in the capacity of tutor accompanied Erskine 
to Wittemberg, where they studied under 
Melanchthon ; but this Erskine is only de- 
scribed as ‘ Erskme, apperand of Bun," 
aud as a matter of fact Richard Melville was 
more than twelve years the junior of John 
Erskine, having been bom in 1522. In loBB 
or 1531 Erskme, probably accidentally, was 
the cause of the death of Sir Y^illiam Froster^ 
a priest, in the bell tower of Montrose (In- 
strument of Sir lYiUiamFroster s assythment, 
5 Feb. 1530-1, in Spalding CM Muedlany^ 
iv. 27-8). This may have been the reason of 
Ms going abroad, where he is supposed to 
have studied at a university. On his return 
he brought with him a French gentleman, 
Petrus de IMarsiliexs, whom he estahlibhed 
at Montrose to teack Greek, ‘nockt heard of 
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before ’ in Scotland (James Meltiile, Diai'y queen regent lier liearty thanks for his ^ gnde- 
31), a step which had no inconsiderable re- service done onto oiir derrest daughter your 
suits in hastening the Eeforniation. Erom souerane and hir auctoryte’ {Spctldmg Club 
the frenchman Andi’ew Melville obtained Miscellmiy , iv. 48). Some time afterv^ards- 
sufficient knowledge of the language to enable the occupation of the fort, or Constable Hill, 
him when he went to St. Andrews to study of Montrose by the French under Captaim 
Aristotle in the original, ^ quhilk his maisters Beauschattel caused him some uneasiness^ 
understood nocht’ (ib.)-, in this w^ay also for on 29 Aug. 1549 the queen regent wrote 
George Wishart acquired the knowledge of to assure him that this was not to be re- 
Greek which enabled him to teach the Greek garded as in any way superseding his autho- 
New Testament in Montrose; andDavidStra- rity {ib. 51). 

toun of Laurieston, who suffered at the stake Erskine was one of the first to attend the. 
in 1534, was probably taught by the same private exhortations of Knox after his arrival 
master, for it was when reading the New in Scotland in the autumn of 1555 (Kmom,. 
Testament with Erskine that he chanced on Works, i. 246). It was while at supper at 
the words which made him resolve never to the laird of Dun’s lodgings that Knox per- 
deny the truth ‘ for fear of death or bodily suaded some of his principal followers openly 
pain’ (Caleeewooe, Hist. i. 107). todiscoimtenancethemass (i^.249). Shortly 

Soon after his return from abroad Erskine afterwards he brought Knox to his house at 
married Elizabeth Lindsay, daughter of the Dun, where Knox remained a month, the 
Earl of Crawford (Precept of Sasineby David, principal gentry of the district being invited 
earl of Crawford, 20 Oct. 1535, Spaldbig Club to meet him (ibi) The name of Erskine of 
Miscellany, iv. 29). In 1537 he, along with Dun stands fourth among the signatures to- 
his son John and other relatives, obtained a the first bond of the Scottish reformers, 3 Dec. 


license from the king to travel in France, 
Italy, ^ or any uther beyond se,’ for the space 
of three years {ib. 30), and in 1642 he ob- 
tained a similar license for two years (z5.43). 
His first wife died 29 July 1538, and his mar- 
riage to Barbara de Behle took place possibly 
when abroad, but at any rate previous to Sep- 
tember 1543. A letter of Cardinal Beaton 
to Erskine, 25 Oct. 1544 {ib. 45-6), asking 
him to meet him at St. Andrews that they 
might journey together to the meeting of the 
estates at Edinburgh, at which the treaties 
with England were annulled, was probably 
dictated by his doubts as to Erskine’s senti- 
ments towards these proposals. There is no 
evidence whether Erskine kept the appoint- 
ment ; but as the special friend of Wishart 
and other reformers, it cannot be supposed 
that he was quite cordial in his support of 
Beaton. Before Wishart set out on his fatal 
journey to Edinburgh in the following year, 
]ie visited Montrose, and it was ^ sore against 
the judgement of the laird of Dun’ (Kmox, 
IFbr^,i.l32) that he ^entered in his journey.’ 
Undoubtedly, however, Erskine, as his whole 
career bears witness, was less extreme in his 


1557, inviting Knox to return from Geneva. 
{ib. 273). On the 14th of the same month 
he was appointed one of the commissioners 
to witness the marriage of the young queen 
Mary with the dauphin of France, and arrange 
its conditions, representing, along with James 
Stuart, afterwards Earl of Moray, the views of 
the reforming party (Oaideewooe, History^ 
i. 330). After his return he was chosen an 
elder, and along with other zealous laymen 
began to address the meetings held for prayer 
and the reading of the scriptures (Kmox, 
i. 300). "When the reformed preachers were 
summoned to appear before the queen regent 
at Stirling on 10 May 1559, for refusing to 
attend the mass, they prudently determined 
to send Erskine of Dun — described by Knox 
as a ^ man most gentill of nature, and most 
addict to please hir in all things not re- 
pugnant to God’ — to confer with her on the 
matter. On the faith of her apparently con- 
ciliatory attitude Erskine advised them that, 
they need not appear, but when they failed 
to do so, she made this an excuse for putting 
them to the horn, whereupon, fearing impri- 
sonment, he withdrew, and came to the re- 


views than the ecclesiastics among the re- 
formers, and less obnoxious to the catholics, 
while his wealth and his influence rendered 
it imprudent to interfere with him. When, 
after the assassination of Beaton in 1546, the 
queen dowager in 1647 was deserted by many 
of the nobility, who combined with the Eng- 
lish against her, Erskine gave her valuable 
support. In the capacity of constable of Mont- 
rose he repelled an attempt of the English 
to land at the town, and received from the 


formers assembled at Perth. His representa- 
tion to them regarding wdiat Knox calls lier 
^ craft and falsehood ’ was, according to the 
same authority, the real cause of the outbreak 
of indignation among the multitude, which 
found vent in the destruction of the monas- 
teries of the town. Subsequently he was one 
of the principals in the negotiations which 
led to a cessation of hostilities. When the 
queen regent soon afterwards broke her agree- 
ment with them, he attended the meeting of 
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tlie leadinp^ rerormera summoned for 4 June 
at St. Andrews to ' concurre in the work of 
the reformation.’ lie also sig’ned the act of 
23 Oct. 1551) suspending her from the re- 
gency, and he siihscribed the instructions to 
the commisvsioners that went to Berwick in 
Behruary 16()0 to form a contract with Eliza- 
beth. In J uly following he accepted an office 
which identified him for the rest of his life 
with the reformed church of Scotland as 
norapletely as if he had been an ecclesiastic. 
AVhenthe a,ss(imhly decided to appoint super- 
intendents for l,he different districts of Scot- 
land, it followed almost as a matter of course 
that. h(i, though a layman, should he appointed 
'SU])(n'intendent for Angus and Mearns (ih. ii. 
303). 

Erskine was the only person present at 
Knox’s stormy i nterview with Queen Mary. 
Ma,ry, exasperated beyond endurance by the 
terse denunciations of Knox, gave way to a 
paroxysm of ])assion. Erskine was never ad- 
dicted to strong language, and probably re- 
cognised that Knox had hhmdered in his 
diplomacy as wtdl as violated good manners. 
At any rate heaftcunpted to take the sting out 
of Knox’s lamionstirances by ‘many pleasing 
wordis of lur beaiitie, of liir excellence, and 
how that all tlu', princes of Europe wold be 
glaid to soak liir favouris’ {ib. ii. 388). Knox 
nn concernedly adds that the only ‘ effect of 
this was to cast oil on the flaming fire,’ hut at 
•all events it diverted her anger from Erskine, 
and in all probability, but for his considerate 
persuasions when ho remained with her in the 
cabliHvt aft('-r Knox was dismissed, she would 
have b(am conttmt with nothing less than 
In’inging the matter before the lords of the 
articles. 1 ndcod, the compliments of the laird 
of Dun, wluvn Mary’s pride had been so ruth- 
lessly wounded, seem really to have left a 
very favourable impression of him ; for when 
at tlie conlbrcnce held with the lords at Perth 
in May 1565, in reference to the marriage 
willi liarnley, she expressed her willingness 
to hear public preaching ‘out of the mouth 
of such as pleased’ her, thereby plainly in- 
tending to exclude Knox, she mentioned that 
above all otluu’S ‘ she would gladly hear the 
'suporintendont of Angus, for he was a mild 
and sweet-natured man, with true honesty 
and uprightness’ (i?;. 482). Erskine’s rare 
union of steadfastness to his convictions witk 
a conciliatory manner gained him at this 
time a peculiar infinence among the reform- 
ing party. Many of the nobility of the party 
were not primarily actuated by ecclesiastical 
or even religious motives, and Erskine forined 
in a great measure the bond of connection 
between them and the ‘ congregation.’ It 
was probably chiefly on this account that, 


thoiigh a lajTnan, he was chosen moderator 
01 the general assembly which met at Edin- 
oingh 25 Dec. 1564, and of the three assem- 
blies succeeding the marriage of Mary with 
Darnley, viz. 25 Dec. 1565, 25 Jiine“ 1566, 
and -j 5 Dec. 1566. In 1564 he was elected 
also provost of Montrose. After the murder 
of Darnley he aided in the coronation of the 
young prince James at Stirling, 29 July 1567, 
and along with the Earl of Morton took the 
oath on the prince’s behalf to maintain the 
protestant religion ( 25 . vi. 556). In 1569, by 
command of the general assembly, he held a 
visitation at Aberdeen, and suspended the 
principal and several professors of Kings 
College from their offices for adherence to 
popery (Calderwood, ii. 492). On account 
of certain letters proclaimed hy the regent in 
St. Andrews in November 1571, dismissing 
the collectors of the thirds of the benefices, 
Erskine on the 10th wrote him a remonstrance 
in the form of a short dissertation on the re- 
spective provinces of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powers (printed in Oaxberwooi, iii. 
156-62 ; BA>tNATT¥E, Memorialesj 197-203 ; 
and AVodrow, Collections, i. 36-41). Four 
days later he wrote him, in reference to a pro- 
posed convention at Leith, asserting that he 
saw no reason why he and others should 
attend a convention where their counsel would 
not he received (BAijra’ATrN'E, 203-4 ; M'oi)- 
Eow, 43-4). To these two letters the regent 
replied on the loth (Oaleerwood, iii. 162-5 ; 
Bai^natyne, 205-6 ; ATodrow, 44-6) in such 
a conciliatory manner, that Erskine was in- 
duced to use his influence in securing the 
attendance of the superintendents and others 
at the convention, which was finally fixed 
at Leith for 12 Jan. AA^odrow asserts that 
Erskine agreed to the modified form of epi- 
scopacy then introduced, only under protesta- 
tion until better times ; hut it is plain from 
his subsequent conduct that his objections to 
it were by no means so strong as those of the 
extreme presbjderians. At the general as- 
semhlv convened in the Tolbooth of Berth 
on the IGth of the following August he 
was again chosen moderator (Caleekwooe, 
iii. 219), and his influence doubtless aided in 
preventing an open breach between the two 
parties. As a token of his consent to the in- 
troduction of episcopacy, he intimated his 
desire, after the appointment of a bishop to 
St. Andrews, to be relieved of his duties of 
superintendent within that diocese, to be fol- 
lowed also with their cessation within the 
diocese of Dunkeld as soon as a bishop should 
be appointed there {ib. iii. 273). The new 
policy, however, met with so ranch resistance 
that it was never fully carried into effect, and 
Erskine retained his office of superintendent 
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to within a few years of liis death. In 1578 
he assisted in the compilation of the ‘ Second 
Book of Discipline/ and was appointed mode- 
rator at the conference of commissioners con- 
vened for this purpose on 22 Dec. in a 
chamber of Stirling Castle (ib. iii. 433). On 
14 May of this year he was commanded by 
the king to recover Dedcastle, near Arbroath, 
from J ames Gray, son of Lord Gray, and his ac- 
complices (^Spalding Club Miscellany, iv. 60), 
and having done so to the satisfaction of the 
king, he was relieved of his trust on 1 Sept. 
1579 {Hcg. Privy Coimctl 0 / Scotland, ui.211). 
At the parliament of the following November 
he was named one of the twenty-seven persons 
constituting the king’s council (ib. 234). A 
license from the king, with consent of the 
privy council, dated 25 Feb. 1584, to John 
Erskine to eat flesh during Lent, and as often 
as he pleases during the forbidden days, sup- 
plies an interesting proof of the survival of 
catholic customs in Scotland after the Pte- 
formation. Erskine gave his support to the 
claims made by the king in 1584 to exercise 
supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, and was 
induced to use hi s influence to get the ministers 
within his district to suhscriloe an obligation 
recognising the king’s jurisdiction, an inter- 
vention whose efiectiveness led Calderwood 
to assert that the laird of Dun ^was a pest 
then to the ministers in the north’ (Eistoii/, 
IV. Sol). 

Subsequently Erskine served on various 
commissions of the assembly, and he held 
the office of superintendent at least as late as 
1689. He died either 12 March 1591 ( JoHir- 
sTOJtB, Poewzs 071 Scottish Mcti'tyj's) or 17 June 
-of that year (Obitis of the Lairdis and La- 
deis of Dune in Spalding Club Miscellany, 
iv. Ixxviii). MDile, in his ‘ Life of Melville,’ 
gives the date 21 Oct. 1592, but this is founded 
on mistaking his will for that of his son John, 
who died at that date (jb.) There is no record 
of any other of his children. He is described 
by Buchanan as ‘ homo doctus, et perinde 
pius et humanus,’ and by Spotiswood as ‘a 
baron of good rank, wise, learned, liberal, 
and of singular courage, who for diverse re- 
semblances may well be said to have been 
another Ambrose.’ 

[BowieVsLife of Erskine ; Dun Papers in the 
Spalding Club Miscellany, vol. iv. ; Hist. MSS. 
Commission, 5th Eep. pt. i. App. 633-44; Wod- 
row’s Biog. Collections on the Lives of Ee- 
formers, Maitland Club Miscellany, vol. i. ; Ee- 
gister of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. iii. ; 
James Melville’s Diary; Eiehaxd Bannatyne’s 
Memqriales ; Diurnal of Oecurrents ; Knox’s 
"Works; Histories of Calderwood, Spotiswood, 
and Keith ; M'Crie’s Lives of Knox and of Mel- 
mhe.] p. H. 


EBSKINE, JOHN, second or seventh 
Eael of Mae, in the Erskine line (1558-1634),. 
lord high treasurer of Scotland, only son of 
J ohn, first or sixth earl of Mar [q. v.], regent of 
Scotland, and Annahella, daughter of Sir "Wil- 
liam Murray of Tullibardine, was born in 1558. 
He wms educated at Stirling Castle in com- 
pany with King James, who was seven years 
his junior, under George Buchanan. King 
Jamescalledhimfamiliarly' Jocky o’Sclaittis” 
(slates). On 3 March 1572-3 he was served 
heir of his father ‘ in toto et integro comi- 
tatu de Mar,’ his uncle, Sir Alexander Erskine 
of Gogar, being appointed guardian of his 
estate and keeper of Stirling Castle during 
his minority. Soon after he came of age he 
was persuaded by the Earl of Morton, then 
in forced retirement at Lochleven, to assert 
his claim to the government of Stirling Castle 
and the guardianship of the king. Morton 
agreed to support his claim on condition that 
he should permit Morton to resume his as- 
cendency over the king. He returned te 
Stirling Castle, and early on the morning of 
26 April 1578 called for the keys of the 
castle, on the pretence that he intended to 
hunt. His uncle, bringing the keys, was im- 
mediately seized by the young earl’s confe- 
derates and pushed unceremoniously oiitsido 
the gates. Those of the lords opposed to 
Morton who w^ere at Edinburgh rode in great 
haste to Stirling to prevent if possible any 
further development of the supposed plot,, 
but Mar politely declined to permit more than 
one of them to enter the castle at one time. 
They w'ere therefore constrained to agree that 
Mar should he left in charge of the king till 
the meeting of parliament, he undertaking 
to find four earls as cautioners for his fidelity 
(Caideewoou, Ilist.^ iii. 408). Soon after- 
wards Morton obtained admission to the 
castle, and made arrangements for the per- 
petuation of his own influence. At a con- 
vention of the nobility favourable to Morton,, 
held at Stirling, it wuis agreed to change the 
place of meeting of the ensuing parliament 
from Edinburgh to Stirling. The lords of 
the ^ secret council ’ also issued from Stirling 
on 6 July a proclamation concerning certain 
sinister rumours in regard to their purposes 
in the approaching parliament, and especially 
a denial of the rumour that the king wuis de- 
tained at Stirling against his will ( lieg. Privy 
Cowicil of Scotland, in. 3-4). At the o]oeu- 
ing of the parliament on 15 July Mar bore? 
the sword, and was nominally confirmed in 
his guardianship of the castle and the king,, 
but it was agreed that four of the new council 
should always he in attendance on the king 
(CAiFEEwooD, iii. 417). The lords of the? 
opposite faction then assembled a force to 
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make good their demands that Morton should 
letire to his ‘ own dwelling-place/ and that 
the kitig should he delivered to Alexander 
Erskine to ho kept in the castle of Edinburgh 
(ib. 419), but through the interposition of 
Bowes, the English ambassador, an agree- 
ment was arrived at, signed by the young 
Eing James on 15 Aug., to the ellecttliat 
Mar should roniaiTi in cliargo of the king at 
Stirling, a section of the rival faction being, 
however, added to the council (ib. 425). On 
5 March 157S-0 il: was ro-cnacted by the 
council that noin^ should repair armed within 
the castlt 3 of Stirling whilot lie king was there, 
Mar being authorised to apprehend all such 
persons (AVy. Frity Council Scot iii. 105). 
On the l ()th an act was ■|)assod exonerating 
him and his family for their care of the king 
in the past., and making arrangements for 
attendances on the Icing during excursions 
(ib . 1 1 2- J 4 ) . In A ])r i I M ar gave a banquet 
to the king and nol)ility in token of general 
reconciliation (IIFlorie of Jairm 174), 
but the ollect of it was sadly frustrated by 
the sudden death of AtJioll after his return 
from the bamjiK'.t, the general suspicion aris- 
ing that ho luid died fi’oni poison. In view 
of tlu', ai)])r()acliing departure of the king from 
Stirling Oastle, Mar, on 8 Aug. 1579, received 
an at.tevstation Ihali ho and hia family had in 
all poiiilnS ])er formed their duty in his tute- 
lage and in t,lioke(q)iug of the castle (ib. 200). 
With other nobles he accompanied the king 
in his jorirm^y iVoni Stirling to Holyrood on 
29 and JO Sept, (OALDnEWoon, iii. 457). In 
Axnil 1580, word having been brought to the 
king while on a hunting expedition that 
Morton iut, ended to carry him to Dalkeith, 
ho galloped back to Stirling Castle (Arring- 
ton to Burghh'y, 4 A' nil 1580). Shortly 
after hisrdairu thitlicr Mar was informed of 
a plot of Lennox, to which Sir Alexander 
Erskine was allirmed t.o bo privy, to invade 
the royal apartments and carry oil the king- 
to Dumbarton. The 10th of Ajuil was said 
to be the night Jixod on, but Mar stationed 
soldiers without and within the royal apart- 
ments, and in thomorningrefused admittance 
to the siis'|)cctcd nobles (Arrington to Burgh- 
ley, 10 April 1580). Mar, having been 
supposed to bo concerned in the former plot, 
presented on 20 April a supplication to the 
council, ])rotcsting that he had never per- 
suaded or pressed the king in regard to re- 
sidence or anything else beyond his_ own 
goodwill, but had always besought him to 
follow the advice of his connei.., and more 
particularly that his removing to Edinburgh 
and retiring from Edinburgh ' was by advice 
of his coimsale and na instigation of the 
’ Ta fkio+Tiikli nf this declaration 


of Ins coimsale ana na insrigamon ux uuc 

call or his.’ To the truth of this declaration ven’ was declared to he ^ae 


James testified ‘in the faith and word of a 
,^^^d it was confirmed by an act of the 
council (Feg. iii. 282). Mar remained true 
to Mortonpn the midst of the intrigues hv 
winch his influence was now threatened, and, 
after Morton’s sudden apprehension on ilie- 
charge of being concerned in BamleEs mur- 
der, assisted the Earl of Angus in airan^iGCf 
with Eandolph, the English ambassador, a 
plot against Lennox. The hesitating atti- 
tude ot Eblzaheth when the time for action 
arrived induced Mar to abandon it, and to 
come to an understanding with Lennox 1 see 
narrative of Eandolph’s negotiation in Scot- 
land, printed in appendix to Tttlee’s Hist, 
of Scot.) On this account, as well as probably 
also from the respect entertained for him by 
the king, he escaped the sentence of forfeiture 
passed against the other nobles who had sup- 
ported Morton, hut nevertheless Lennox re- 
fused any alliance with him, and he was ex- 
cluded from the counsels of the 3dng. In 
August 1582 a rumour, whether true or false, 
arose that Lennox intended to commit to ward 
Mar and other protestant lords, and ‘ also af- 
terwards to hasten the death of the principals 
of them, on the charge of a conspiracy against 
the king’ andhimseE’ (Bowes to Walsingham, 
15 Aug. 1582, inBoWES, Correspondmee, 177). 
The rumour hastened if it did not occasion 
the execution of the conspiracy. By the *raid 
of Euthven ’ on 15 Aug. Mar, Gowrie, and 
others, either through force or persuasion, 
brought the king &om Perth to PLUthven 
Castle, and removed him from the influence 
of Lennox and Arran. Learning that Arran, 
who was at Kinneil, intended to attempt 
the rescue of the king. Mar, with sixty horse, 
set out to intercept him at ETnrqss (Mov- 
siB, MeinoirSj 37 j Caldebw(X>i>, iii. 637 1. 
Arran sent the hulk of his men under the 
command of his brother, Colonel 5\ illiani 
Stewart, and with the utmost haste, accom- 
panied by only two attendants, proceeded by 
a near route to Ruthven, but his followers 
were attacked from an ambush by Mar and 
Sir William Douglas and completely routed, 
while Arran, as soon as he arrived at Enth- 
ven to demand an audience of the Mug, was 
apprehended. On 30 Ang. the kmg wa& 
brou^’ht from Perthto Mar^s castleat Dtirling, 
havmg previously been induced to make a 
declaration tliat lie 
oaptmty (Oaibeewood, m. ^). 

sametimetlieprotestantnolilemensnbscnfied 

a bond to ‘ remain -with his majesty until tue 
abuses and enormities of the coromonwealth 
should be redressed ’ (ih. 6L5 b On 19 C ct , 
at a conrention of estates belfi at Hol^o^ 
in presence of the Mng, the ‘raid of 

/qpplnrfifl to be ' srtide, anfauld, trew, 
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tliankfull, and necessar service to liis Hienes/ 
and complete exoneration was given by name 
to the Earl of Mar, the Earl of Gowrie, and 
the Earl of Glencairn (i2c//. Frivy Council of 
Scotland^ hi. 519). On 20 May the king, 
attended by the Earl of Mar and others, set 
out on a ‘progress,’ and while at Falkland 
he, with the aid of Colonel Stewart, with- 
drew suddenly to St. Andrews, and took 
refuge in the castle. The Duke of Lennox 
having died in the previous month, Arran 
now regulated alone the counsels of the king. 
On 22 Aug. Mar arrived at court, and thi'ough 
the mediation of Argyll was at first favour- 
ably received (Bowes, Correspondence^ Sur- 
tees Society, p. 560), Argyll was, however, 
unsuccessful in reconciling him with Arran, 
and on the 27th he was committed to the 
custody of Argyll till he should leave the 
country (Caldbrwood, iii. 724). Having 
been persuaded by Argyll to deliverup Stirling 
Castle, he retired with him into Argyllshire 
(Bowes, Correspondence^ 568). The keeping 
of the castle was then given by the king to 
Arran, who was also appointed ]orovost of 
Stirling (Caleerwood, iii. 731). Mar hoped 
that the storm would blow over, but in the 
beginning of September he was warned to 
depart also from Argyll (Bowes, 577), and 
on 31 Jan. 1583-4 he was banished from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland on pain of treason 
(i?ey, Frimj Council Scot. iii. 626). Either 
before or immediately after this he had crossed 
over to Ireland (Oalderwooe, iv. 21), and 
Angus O’Neill was charged to make him and 
the Master of Glammis depart from Carrick- 
fergus {ib. 24). O’Neill declined, and shortly 
afterwards Mar was in Scotland endeavour- 
ing with other protestant lords to put into 
execution a new conspiracy. Whispers of 
the plot having reached Arran, all persons, 
servants, dependents, or tenants of Mar were 
on 29 March commanded to leave Edinburgh 
within three hours {Feg. Frivy Council Scot, 
iii. 644 ; Calderwooe, iv. 20). It was not, 
however, at Edinburgh that Mar designecl 
to strike. In these plots and counterplots 
a form of legality was always observed, and 
Mar therefore determined to begin by captur- 
ing^ the castle of Stirling, to which his legal 
claims were more than plausible. This he 
effected on 17 April (Caleeewooe, iv. 25). 
Stirhng was to have been made the rendez- 
vous of the protestant nobles, but on 13 April 
Gowrie was captured by Colonel Stewart 
at Dundee. Mar therefore, on the approach 
of the king against Stirling with a large 
force, left the castle in haste and again fled 
the country (Sir Jambs Melviieb, Memoirs, 
326; Calbeewoob, vi. 32). Thereupon a 
proclamation was made for the capture of 


him and his confederates dead or alive {^Reg. 
Friry Council Scot. iii. 659), but they made 
their way across the border to Berwick (Cal. 
State Fapers, Scot. Ser. i. 470). There they 
received a letter from Walsingham, inform- 
ing them of Elizabeth’s intention to provide 
for their safety and to use the best means she 
could for their restoration to the king’s favour 
(^7;.) James endeavoured to persuade her to 
deliver them up, but she soundly rated him 
for having such dangerous and wicked in- 
struments as Arran about him (id. 472). 
Having arrived at Newcastle, Angus, Mar, 
and Glammis drew up instructions to Colvile 
to lay their case before the queen (ib. 473), 
and Elizabeth sent William Davison to Edin- 
burgh on a special embassy on their behalf 
(ib.), who, however, found James vehemently 
opposed to come to any agreement with them. 
At the meeting of parliament in August both 
Mar and his countess, Agnes Drummond, were 
forfaulted (Calberwoob, iv. 198). Thereafter 
Elizabeth opened negotiations with Arran, 
whose professions of goodwill so far pre- 
vailed as to make her discourage a proposed 
enterprise of the exiled lords against his au- 
thority. Accordingly on 22 Dec. 1584 she 
informed them that she had consented to the 
king of Scotland’s request for tlieir removal 
from the frontiers of the kingdom (Cal. State 
Fapers, Scot. Ser. i. 491). After disobeying 
her repeated expostulations, they at last, on 
2 Feb., reluctantly intimated compliance, and 
removing from Newcastle proceeded south- 
wards. At Norwich they learned that an 
accusation had been made against them of 
being concerned in a conspiracy against 
the Idng’s person (ib. 494), whereupon they 
wi-ote on 10 March asking to be sent for 
to be tried immediately before the council. 
Elizabeth, anxious at this time for a stricter 
league with James, instructed her ambassa- 
dor to advise the king that Angus, Mar, and 
Glammis might be tried for their alleged con- 
spiracy against his person by a parliament 
freely chosen (ib. 494). On 4 May she, how- 
ever, in reply to the ambassador, requesting 
delivery of them, expressed her conviction 
of their innocence (ib. 495), and on the 12th 
she sent Sir Philip Sydney to visit them at 
their lodgings at Westminster, ‘to assure 
them of her good aflection ’ (Calberwoob, iv. 
366). At last, finding that her attempts to 
‘disgrace’ Arran witji the king were vain, 
and that her negotiations for a league were 
making no real progress, she was induced to 
act on the advice of Edward Wotton to "Wal- 
singham (26 Aug. 1685, Cal. State Fapers, 
Scot. Ser. i. 606), ‘to stay the league and let 
slip the lords, who will be able to take 
Arran and seize on the person of the king.’ 
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■agod by Walsingluun, Mar and the proceed to Holyrood At 

fihcTcuoro made tii) thoir diilerfiti TTr>l 


lords tlieroforo made 11 1 ) their dillerences telmolDd'Yo'DerT'wti'Ar ^ 

.vith the l lamilt<,ns and agreed on a joint of t^e Skid prfw 
invasion oi .Scotland, d’owards the end of 1 sit -with the kiL ^ 

October, with Idizaboth’s permission, they -witli their advice O'S 707^ ^“'^ aid him 

- '■ — ' • ■ - ^^20. / j/j. He was in tie 


look thoir do])!Uiure IVoni Westminster, after 
^ a verio eiiriuksl tixcrciso of Iminiliation ’ 
(OAriDEKWooD, iv. JkSl ). (.)n 1 Nov., Ixaving 

reccuved, aften- enkjriug Scotland, large ac- 
cessions of nohhis, l)ar()us, and gentlemen, 
wilE their d(‘])(ni(l(mts, they pitched their 
tents at St. N in Ian’s Chapel, within a mile of 
Stirling, tluhr t.otal forces numbering about 
t.on thousand ({/x. ;189). On learning their 
a])])roa(!h, Arran imimaruitely fled Irom the 
casi;h‘, a,nd the king, after* making prepara- 
tions for resistanci^ on see.ond thoughts came 
to liorms wdth them, axid on theif entrance 
gav(^ them a exordial welcoimi (id. ,302). The 
■ciisthi was then rckstortul to Mar, who hy act 
of parlianumt, 10 IhiSo, was dc^clarecl a 
nitoulx'.r of iluj privy council, his honours and 
esl.ates Ixmig also n‘, stored. liy the general 
a,ss('.inhly of IljHS hi', was appointed one of a 
cominission, to induce the king to devise me- 
thods for ^purging the hind of pa])ists’ (ib. 

1 Ii^ wa,s ono of tlio nobles who received 
the king o.ii his arrival with(iucen Anne from 
Henmarlc, the Countess of Mar liolding the 
iirst, ])lace among tlie ladii'.s appointed to re- 
ci'ivo theipiium (y7k v.hl). Eor some time Mar, 
AvidiSir William Douglas of Lochleven, after- 
woirds hhu’l of Morton, and tlii^ prior of Blan- 
tyre exiu’cised the chief inlhiencc at court (fi^. 
140), Mar lieing made griait master of the 
liousMiold, Afliu* tlu.) ibrfailturc of Botli- 
well, in th(^ bi^ginningof March,hc was also 
made govivruor of .Edinburgh Castle (ib. 160). 
As a, mark of his sjaaaal favour, James ar- 
ratigecl a marriage bidiween Mar and Lady 
hla.ry Stewa,rt, siU'.ond daughter of the Duke 
of Ijimno.Y, and in 1592 he ])aid a visit to 
him ami his young wife at Alloa (Ilistorie 
of /SVm 7, p. 260). Eor a time also Mar 
bi'longial lio llui faction S])cciany favoured by 
the (tueen; hut when, in 1505, she wished 
the rmnoval of the young rriiico Henry, 
who was 'under the cliarge of tho Dowager 
'Count.csH of M'ar (BlKUir, Life of Prince 
ifey/r//, p, 7), from Stirling to Edinburgh 
Oa, stills, 1.0 ht^ under the charge of Buccleiich, 
M!ar declimal t,o acecah^ to her request (Oin- 
'j)i3RWoo;n, V. 36(5). II is refusal was approved 
of hy the king, who on 24 July specially en- 
trusted I ho ]')rinco to Mar’s tuition by a war- 
rant under his own hand. When the king, 
9 Eeb. 150(>-7, was besieged by a protestant 
mob in the lT])per Tolbooth, ho sent for the 
mssistanco of Mar, who, partly by remon- 
strances axid pax-tly by ])romi8es, siifliciently 
quieted the agitation to enable the king to 


tram of tbe Mng b^alkland Park the ky 

1 cm “'IS Gowrie conspiracy, 5 An;?. 
_ 00, and, following at a distance, arrived 
m time to_ prevent its success (see ^ Dis- 
course printed hy order of the king, re- 
printed in piLDEEwooD, vi. 28-45). Esses 
m connection with his rebellion, asked Eon'^- 
James to send up Mar, ostensibly as ambas- 
sador to Elizabeth, but so as to assist him in 
his design. J ames consented, but Mar only 
arrived in London in the beginning of March- 
after Essex’s execution. The instructions 
given him hy J ames after the execution pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that a rebellion 
against Elizabeth was a not impossible occur- 
rence (see instructions ’printed in Cecil Cor- 
respondence, Camden Society, 1861, pp. 82- 
84); but Mar, having better information, 
undertook the responsibility of disregarding 
them. ^He conducted his negotiations with 
such skill as to he entirely successful in the 
object of his mission, Elizabeth at last ‘mani- 
festing her mynd to him that the king sould 
he hir infallible successor’ (Histone of James 
Sextf 377), and he left the impression of 
being ‘ a courtly and well-advised gentleman ’ 
(see State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1601-3, p, 45). 
The success of this mission was gratefuHV 
acknowledged hy James both in words and 
in continued confidence and favours. Mar 
was one of the nobles who accompanied the 
king from Edinburgh, 5 April 1603, to take 
possession of the throne of England (Nichols, 
Progresses of James I, i. 61), hut returned 
after he arrived at York, on the news reach- 
ing him that the queen had gone to Stirling 
to bring the young prince to England- His 
instructions were to bring the queen with 
him, but she refused to travel without the 
prince, and, after further communications 
with the king, the Duke of Lennox was sent 
with a commission on 19 May to transport 
both the queen and the prince, Mar not being 
included among the noblemen who were to 
attend on her (Caxdeewood, vi. 23p. 3Iar 
and the queen were, however, reconciled after 
her arrival at Windsor (Biech, Life qfPnnce 
Heni'y, p. 30), Mar was added to the English 
privy council, and in June 1603 received the 
order of the Garter. On 27 March 1604 he 
was created Lord Cardross, obtaining at the 
same time the barony of that name, vsith 
the power of assigning the barony and title 
to any of his heirs male, the purpose of this 
being, as stated in the grant, that he ^ might 
be in a better condition to provide for Ms 
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younger sons by Lady Mary Stewart.’ In 
1606 lie returned to Scotland^to assist at the 
trial of John Welsh and five other ministers 
on a charge of treason. He was appointed a 
member of the court of high commission, 
erected in 1610 for the trial of ecclesiastical 
offences (Caldekwood, vii. 58). On the fall 
of the Earl of Somerset, Mar was in December 
1616 appointed lord 'high treasurer of Scot- 
land,' an office which he held till 1630. He 
died in his own house at Stirling 14 Dec. 
1634, and was buried at Alloa 7 April 1635. 
Mar devoted himself as far as possible to 
recover the heritage of his family, under the 
warrant to liis father, 5 May 1565. A narra- 
tive of the various lawsuits connected there- 
with, especially the great process for the 
recovery of Kildrummie from the Elphin- 
stones, 1624-6, is given in Crawford’s ‘ Earl- 
dom of Mar.’ He was twice married : first 
to Anna, second daughter of David, second 
lord Drummond, by whom he had a son 
John, who succeeded him in the earldom ; 
and secondly to Lady Mary Stewart, second 
daughter of Esme, duke of Lennox, by whom 
he had five sous and four daughters. The 
eldest of these sons, Sir James Erskine, 
married Mary Douglas, countess of Buchan 
in her own right) and was created Earl of 
Buchan [see Ebskii:^'e, James, sixth Eael of 
Buchait]. The second, Henry, received from 
his father the barony of Cardross, and was 
known as the first Lord Cardross. The third, 
Colonel the Hon. Sir Alexander Erskine, 
the hero of the old Scotch ballad ^Baloo, 
my boy,’ was blown up at Douglas House, 
East Lothian, in 1640. The fourth, Hon. Sir 
Charles Erskine, was the ancestor of the 
Erskines of Alva, now represented by the 
Earls of Bosslyn. The youngest, William 
Erskine (d. 1685) [q.v.], became cupbearer to 
Charles II and master of the Charterhouse, 
London. All the four daughters were married 
to earls, viz. Mary, to William, earlMarischal, 
and again to Patrick, earl of Panmure : Anne, 
to John, earl of Rothes; Martha, to John, earl 
of Kinghorn ; and Catherine, to Thomas, earl 
of Haddingt on, who was blown up at D iinglas 
House along with her brother Alexander. 
This Earl of Mar built the castle of Braemar 
in 1628 {Hist, MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. 618). 

[Register of the Privy Coinacil of Scotland ; 
State Papers, Reign of Elizabeth and James I ; 
Calderwood’s History of the Kirk of Scotland ; 
Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Club) ; Historie of 
James Sext (ib.) ; G-ray Papers (ib.) ; Sir James 
Melville’s Memoirs (ib.) ; Letters and State Papers 
during Reign of James VI (Abbotsford Club) ; 
Miscellaneous Papers relating to Mary Queen of 
Scots and Janies VI (Maitland Club) ; Bowes’s 
Correspondence (Snrtees Society) ; Cecil Corre- 


spondence (Camd. Society) ; Ricbols’s Progresses 
of James I; Birch’s Life of Prince Henry; Secret 
History of James I ; Spotiswood’s History of the 
Kirk of Scotland; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), ii. 213-14; Craiifurd’s Officers of State, 
pp. 402-4 ; the Earl of Crawford’s Earldom of 
Mar in Sunshine and Shade (1882) ; the histories 
of Tytler, Hill Burton, and Eroudo.] T. E. H. 

ERSKIIHE, JOHN, sixth or eleventh 
Eael of Mae of the Erskine line (1075- 
1732), leader of the rebellion of 1715 in 
behalf of the Pretender, eldest son of Charles, 
tenth earl of Mar, by liis wife, Lady Mary 
Manle, daughter of the Earl of Panmure, was 
born at Alloa in February 1675. On account 
of the fines and sequestrations to which his 
grandfather had been subjected the eleventh 
Earl of Mar, on succeeding his father in 1689, 
found, in the words of the Master of Sinclair, 
that he had been left heir to ^ more debt than 
estate ’ {Memoirs, 59), and according to the 
same authority liis endowments from his 
mother were of an equally questionable sort, 
the most noteworthy being the ^ hump he has 
got on his back, and his dissolute, malicious, 
meddling spirit’ {ib.) It was almost in the 
character of a needy suppliant that he joined 
himself to the Duke of Queensberry and the 
court party, whose goodwill he deemed it 
advisable to secure, in view of his question- 
able proceedings towards his creditors. He 
took his oaths and seat on 8 Sept. 1696, and 
on 1 April following was sworn a privy 
councillor. Subsequently he was appointed 
to the command of a regiment of foot, and 
was invested with the order of the Thistle. 
He remained a devoted adherent of the court 
party till the fall of the Duke of Quceiis- 
herry in 1704, after which ho joined in 
opposing the tactics of the squaclrone party, 
of which the Marquis of Tweeddale wuis the 
head, doing so, according to Lockhart, ^ with 
so much art and dissimulation that he gained 
the favour of all the tories, and was by many 
of them esteemed an honest man, and well 
inclined to the royal family ’ {Papers, i. 114). 
With the return of the Duke of Queensberry 
to power in 1705 the tactics of Mar again 
underwent a change, and determining at least 
to postpone any purposes he might have che- 
rished of advancing the cause of the Stuarts, 
he became, as before, one of the most exem- 
plary supporters of the court party. Of his 
willingness to promote the policy of Queens- 
berry he gave a sufficient pledge by under- 
taking to bring forward the motion for an act 
for the treaty of a union between Scotland and 
England in the parliament of this year, and 
he was constituted one of the commissioners 
for that purpose. In reward for such import- 
ant services he was, after the prorogation of 
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parliami'utij a])|)ohi.l(‘(l of stain for 

Bcolland, iu tho room of llu'. Miinous (d’ 
AntuindaU^, %vlio luul nm,ni(oHl(sl a, (.ccided 
lulco'warmuoHH (owards llui [iroposal. Ah (.Iiih 
odico was al)olisli(‘d w1i(m\ (dioc.l, was to 

tlio acli of union, Mar warn tlnm ap])oiut.('.d 
keeper of I ho si^'iiel-ja. pensifni Jaanp;* also aH- 
aif^'ned him. lie was (diosen, \l\ h'eh. 1707, 
one of t'ho Hixlemi n'lireHiailnJive ])('erH of 
Scolland, and was roH'li'elial iu 170.S, 1710, 
and 17J,0. In 170tS lu^ was ahso na.nnal a, 
pr i vy CO u n (u 11 ( u’. !N 0 1 \v i ( 1 1 h 1 a,n d i n p; h i s e di a* I h 
m])riup;*inf^‘ ahout i lu^ union, li(\ IVoin motives 
not it i.s prohadiU'. entindy pala'iotie, Hpolm 
slrotif^’ly iu favour of llu^ molicui, of .Lord 
Mndlaier in 17L‘i for its ropoal. Tlu^ faot 
that in 171*1 lu^ marriial an his H(a*o»id wife 
Lady Ihavncm Liern'poiul, waamd (hutf^hlm* 
of the nuk(‘ of Kiuf;‘Hloii, and sisha’of La, dy 
Mary "Worlh'.y Mold ap'u, Iiuh hemi n'^nrded 
as an evidmie.e of liisileHin' tn streu'jiiluui his 
posiOon with the whi{.^'H ; lud, as on L'l S(‘])t. 
of this yiMir In^ a,eeep(,<al (lie odie.e of s(HU*e- 
tary of state umhu’ tlie loih^s, his marria<»’(^ 
camndihe lahen an indie.al iuiJi' more (Iiaiithat 
ho was riaidy (,o p'o over lo (he wliigs should 
it again fall (0 (heir loli (0 la^- in ])ower, •> It 
cannot lie, douljlcd tha,(i \vl(h the tories lie 
loolnal forward t,o tilu^ diailh of Anno m 
adiirding a,n opporl. unity for (ho reinstate- 
ment of the {'.xiled dynasiy,* hut- (liesi^ de- 
sifyns Ixdiig hadhal hy llu‘, ]>rom])(; ant, ion of 
Argyll aaul Somersid;, Mar gnuad'ully luvwetl 
to tlio inovltahh', and n'Stdvod (,o piano Iiim- 
solf as ontindy at the si'rvleeof King (loorgi^ 
as if no tlioii:*'h(.s of a.nolhm* siiee,essor to 
the throne hat evm' crossed his mind. Ho 
wroti^ a hdter lo Iht^ king, dated JU) Aug., 
inwhieli, aftnr ree,omi( in^' the services ren- 
dered md. only hy himselt to llm pro! aslant 
snceossion, l)ut hy his aiuu‘st,ors (.0 the a,noes- 
tors of Kingdt'orge ^ for a, greal. I raid) of y(au’s/ 
he addl'd, * your maji'sly shall ovi'.r fuuimo as 
faithful and, diitifui n, Hul)jeet a,nd senvnait a, a 
ever ajiy of my fami ly lia;v(! heeti to tJui (5r()w,u, 
eras Thavoheon tiO my lato mistress t1ie<|ueen’ 
(Ijctti'r, nrinled wilh, Aowo AVoarrrAw on 
my Lora^ suhmiKeiit (Hrmhuf-) hy Itiohard 
^teeh^, 1717), ami freipiently rt'priTitod). In 
addilion to soinling to tho king this vannt- 
ingly loyal olfer of liis serviei's Mar made it 
laiowti, that lie had roec'ived a document 
signed hy a, large nuiulavrof the most ])<)weT- 
fiu high I and chiefs, iti •which, they desired him 
to assure t he g’overnment of ' tlieir loyalty to 
lus sacred niajjesty Iviiig Ooorge,’ Lockhart 
of Carnwath., wlio had abundant o])portuni- 
tica of knowing Miar, states that his ‘'great 
talent lay in tho cunning management of lus 
designs a, ml p)rojo(itH, in which, it was hard to 
find him out wlion he desired to bo incoynito ; 


and thus ho showed himself to be a man of 
good soiiae but bad morals’ i. 114). 

Ho waa dismissed from office on 24 Sept., 
but ho played tho part of the fawning cour- 
tier to the very last, and attended a levee afc. 
court* the evening before his departure tu 
Scotland to place himself at the head of the 
moveinont in behalf of the chevalier. After 
h'aving tho court on the evening of 1 Aug. 
ho changed his dress, and in the character of 
a common workman went on board a ship at 
(Iravesond belonging to John Spence, a Leith 
skipptn-, and after a passage of about five day& 
hiiukul at Elio in Fife (Deposition of the Earl 
of Muith vakit, in Original Letters, p. 17). 
blio Master of Sinclair slates that he had in- 
ibrumtion of the earl’s landing the day after- 
Avards from the Master of Grange (Memoirs, 
10). From Elie Mar went to the house of 
Dothuuo of Dalfour, near Markinch (ih.), 
where a meeting was held of the friends of the 
cause. Oil 1 7 Aug. he passed the Tay with 
forty horse, and, on his journey northwards te 
his fortalico at Kildrummy in the Braes of 
Mar, issued an invitation to those noblemen 
and chieis on whom he could rely to attend 
a m('.(',ting on the 27th at Aboyne. ostensibly 
for the sport of hunting the deer in accordance* 
w,ith. a custom ^ among the lords and chiefs of 
families in the highlands’ (Patteit). Those 
who responded to tho invitation numbered 
about eight hundred, representing, with th& 
exc('.])tion of Argyll, the most infiuential 
nobles of the highlands, as well as several 
lowland nobles and gentlemen. The meeting 
was addressed by Mar in a speech the clever- 
lU'-BS of which is sufficiently attested by its 
(uitivo success. He frankly confessed that 
ho liad committed a great blunder in sup- 
]>orting tlio union, but stated that his eyes 
W(ue now open to tho fact that by it their 
' ancient liberties were delivered up into the 
hands of tho English, whose power to enslave 
them further was too great, and their design 
to do it daily visible ’ (^Patten). By the war- 
like clans his proposal was received with ac- 
clamation, and, alter a more private meeting 
held on 3 Sept., arrangements were completed 
for putting the design into immediate execu- 
tion. Having set up the standard of the 
chevalier on 6 Sept, at Braemar, on a rocky 
eminence overlooking the Cluny, and pro- 
claimed James VIII king of Scotland, Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, Mar began hi& 
march southwards. On the 9th he issued a. 
declaration, in which he announced that the 
chevalier had ^ been pleased to instruct me* 
with the direction of his afiairs and the com- 
mand of the forces in this his ancient king- 
dom of Scotland’ (Collection of Original 
Letters, p. 16). Accompanied by some neigh- 
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iDourmg cliiefs and their followers, he pro- 
ceeded by the Spittal of Glenshie to Kirk- 
michael, the other chiefs meanwhile having 
separated to raise their followers. It would 
appear that among the persons least disposed 
to risk themselves in an enterprise under the 
leadership of Mar were his own tenants and 
dependents, for in a letter on 9 Sept, to John 
JForbes, his bailie at Enldrummy, he thus 
hluntly addresses him: ‘Jocke, — Ye was in 
the right not to come with the 100 men ye 
sent up to Night, when I expected four times 
the Number,’ and he goes onto threaten that 
if they come not forth with their best arms’ 
he will, ^ by all that’s sacred,’ burn everything 
that cannot be carried away, let his ^ own 
loss be what it will, that it may be an ex- 
ample to others ’ (published separately, re- 
published in JSo77iers Tracts, iv. 429, and in 
rpATTEis"). After remaining four or five days 
at Ivirkmichael to wait for reinforcements, 
Mar resumed his southward movement, and 
when he reached Dunkeld his forces num- 
bered as many as two thousand (pATTEit). 
With these he advanced to Perth, which, in 
accordance with his instructions, had been 
seized on 16 Sept, by a party of two hundred 
horse under the command of John Hay, bro- 
ther of the Earl of lunnoul, who had thus 
succeeded in frustrating a similar design on 
the part of the Earl of Hothes in behalf of 
King George. Perth was now made the head- 
quarters of the rebels, while Stirling became 
the rendezvous of the supporters of the go- 
vernment. Perth was the key to the north. 
Just as Stirling was the key to the south. 
While Stirling remained in the hands of Ar- 
gyll there was a barrier between Mar and the 
friends of the chevalier in the south. Mar 
therefore hit upon the expedient of sending a 
■strong detachment across the Pirth of Forth 
h:om Fife to make a dash at Edinburgh. The 
plan w'as so recklessly rash that its success 
could only have been momentary, but it was 
nipped in the bud by the rapid ride of Argyll 
from Stirling with five hundred troops; and 
the rebels, after various uncertain movements, 
passed into England to share in the disaster at 
Preston. In concert wdth the movement from 
Fife, Mar made a feint of marching south- 
wards to dispute the passage at Stirling ; but 
though this caused the hasty return of Argyll 
thither, he had already frustrated the attempt 
on Edinburgh. On learning that Argyll had 
returned. Mar, after retreating to Auchter- 
arder, again fell back on Perth, where he re- 
mained for some time to levy money and 
afford opportunity for his forces to collect. 
While at Perth, besides sending a circular on 
^ Oct. to the friends of the cause inviting 
them to advance certain sums on loan, the 


amount of which he took care definitely to 
fix, he issued a series of orders for the collec- 
tion of a land cess, as well as contributions 
from the principal burghs. By these ex- 
pedients he w’as able, as he complacently 
announced to one of his officers, to place his 
forces ^ on a regular foot of pay at threeepence 
a day and three loaves, which is full as good 
as the pay of the soldiers at Stirling.’ The 
time spent by Mar in these elaborate prepara- 
tions may be said to have sealed the fate of 
his enterprise. On 6 Oct. Mar received des- 
patches from France, and also a new com- 
mission from the chevalier, given at the court 
of Bar-le-Duc, 7 Sept., appointing him ^our 
general and commander-in-chief of all our 
forces, both by sea and land, in our ancient 
kingdom of Scotland.’ It w^as not, however, 
till 10 Nov. that he broke up his camp at- 
Perth and marched to Auchterarder, where 
he was joined by the western clans who had 
been foiled by the Earl of Islay in their at- 
tempt on Inverary. After holding a review, 
he with characteristic infatuation rested on 
the following day, and it was not till the 12th 
that he began his march towards Dunblane, 
his main division being sent forward to take 
•possession of the town, while he intended, in 
.eisurely fashion, to remain with the rear at 
Ardoch. Hardly had the march begun, how- 
ever, when he learned that Argyll had already 
anticipated him by taking possession of the 
tovm. A halt was therefore immediately 
called, and on the arrival of Mar it was de- 
cided that the whole army should concentrate 
at Kinbuck, where they passed the night 
under arms. On Sunday morning, 13 Nov., 
they formed on Sheriffmuir, to the left of the 
road leading to Dunblane, in full view of 
Argyll and his staif, whose troops had now 
advanced beyond Dunblane, but, owing to the 
configuration of the ground, were partially 
concealed from Mar and his officers. The 
forces of Mar numbered about twelve thou- 
sand to the four thousand under Argyll ; 
and Mar’s chance of victory was completely 
thrown away through the entire absence 
of common precaution, or even any defi- 
nite arrangements. He called a council to 
debate the expediency of risking a battle. 
The ardent shouts of the chiefs for an in- 
stant attack drowned a few faint murmurs 
for delay. Mar’s previous hesitation be- 
came transformed into headlong rashness. 
In fact in the battle of Sherifimuir Mar can- 
not be said to have discharged any of the 
functions of a general ; he merely headed an 
attack in haphazard fashion by a brave and 
powerful force formed of detachments under 
separate chiefs, against thoroughly disciplined 
troops. The right wing of the highland 
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army ovii,njuike(l ilit\ oC Ar^-yU’w forcoB, 

and tiro VO. t.lu^ni in Uoadlong' ‘flig'hi. to Dun- 
l)lano, but' tho. bdb wjih in turn ouinankod, 
and tbo attao.k Ixiin^j^ nu'.t. with a Hloady firo 
ohniuskotiiy, Mudii^'libunbo’s boronu-nming to 
cloBO quartcu'H wavnoval and fjdttuH'.d, wlicro- 
upon Argyll, not |)(M*ini(.l,ing’ thmn to rofonu, 
cluirg’cd tiunn oi)|)()rtiini^ly witli lii.s cavalry, 
cliasing Muon Tor a. niik', and a, ludf oyer tlic 
rivor Allan. ot.lua* ])()rtion of Mar’s 

troops win-(^ alinoHl. as (U)uiplcl,o,ly disorganised 
"by victory as t.hoir comrades W('ro by doleat, 
and on tbeir tadiurn from the pursuit, Idioiigli 
HusIuhI with triiimpli,sho\ve,d no disposition 
to renew tlu'. cnudict.. Argyll and^VVight- 
man, having (duiscul tk('. ndad. hdt from the 
licld, now found ladiind l luati the vichorions 
right post,(Hl ina,ctiv(dy on tlu^ top of tlu^ hill 
of Kippmidavits but., as Wightmiin explains 
(Wighl.nuui’s ar.counli of tb(^ battles in Fat- 
ten), tlay r(N-iolv(Hl to ])ut lib(^ best fac.c outlie 
matt(ir, smd nuircluMl st raight to the enemy 
inlun^ of ba,ttli\ I'lu^ ruse was (luito suc- 
cessful, for Ma,r ku'pl. his ‘ front towards the 
enemy to (ilu^ nortJi of us, who scuuyksI at 
first as if tluy iiilnjubul tonuireh towards us’ 
(aceountby Mn.rin l‘A|n'HN). \V hen the troops 
of Argyll, alter coming within half a mile 
of the enemy, iindliUMl t.o t lnfn* left towards 
Dunblane, ^ tin) (memy,' says Wightman, with 
qui(d“. sarcasm, ‘ lahaved like civil gmitlcmen, 
and le.t us do whali w(^ ])l(aiH(Hl, so that wo 
passt^l the Drklgc^ of Duahlaln, "[lostod oiir- 
aelves vmy si'ciindy, and lay on our arms all 
night,.’ Ma,r witJuiiHuv to Ardocli, ‘ whitlior,’ 
lie coniplacmitly natiarked, ‘wc^ marched in 
vtry good ot^hu'.’ 1 le tlam fell hax'k on Auch- 
teranUvr, ajidan tln^ highhuuh'vs l)(^ga;nto dis- 
p(vrs(‘,, the T(d,r(^ali was coutimuul to Ihmtln Dy 
strikhig c.oiiufnleiuM'S tln^ (lay of SlnriUhnur 
saw a, Iso tiln^ ca])tur(^ of llu^ town and castle 
of Invcirm^sH and lh(\ (h hi 'at, at Frt^ston. Mar 
now bega.n 1,0 sound Argyll UiS to what terms 
he would be prtpanvl t,o make. Argyll was 
not, howovivr, (uupowert'd to t.uiat, andwlum 
lie niadx^ application t,o t<luy government for 
an. enlargennmt of liis commission no answer 
was ret, limed. Soon afii'rwnrds, on Dec., 
the cbovalier laiuhal at Fetorhead, and Mar 
having methim a,i, h\d,er('ss(), a,nd been created 
duke, accompaTiicd him t,o the liistcprical vil- 
lage of S( 5 ouo, wlnvnce t,be chevalier issued 
several royal procdainations, one of which ap- 
pointed his coronation to take placjo on 23 Jan. 
Mar also sent forth an address in which he 
described the -prince ‘ as really the finest gen- 
tleman I ever ! enow,’ and asserted that to have 
‘ him pcacoa,bly settled on bis throne is what 
these kingdoms do not deserve; but he de- 
serves it BO maich that I hope there is a good 
fate attending him’ (Fatten, p. 76). To delay 


the march of Argyll northwards, orders were 
givtm by Mar on 17 Jan. in name of the king 
t,(> hum Anchterarder and the other villages in 
his line of march, and also all corn and forage 
lest they might he ^ useful to the euemy.^ 
Such cruel expedients might have been jus- 
tUiable in a great extremity, but Mar was now 
merely clutching at straws, without the least 
hope of being ultimately successful. Even 
a month before the chevalier landed he had 
roscdvinl, ho states in his ‘Journal,’ to aban- 
don Forth as soon as the enemy marched 
against it. The orders for the devastation 
win’c carried out in the midst of a snowstorm^ 
the cries of the women and children drawing 
tears from the eyes ‘ even of the barbarous 
highlanders ’ (accounts of the binning of the 
villages Anchterarder, Muthill, ifcc., in Mis- 
oellamj of the Maitland Club, iii. 461). The 
highland chiefs, on learning of Argyll’s ap- 
])roach, made every effort to persuade Mar to 
risk a hat, tie, but in fact many days before 
this he had made arrangements for retreat 
atid escape as soon as the advance of Argyll 
should furnish him with an excuse for doing 
so. When Argyll was at TuUihardine, eight 
miles from Perth, the city was abandoned by 
tlie rebels, tbe bulk of whom had crossed the 
Tay on the ice by ten o’clock on the morning 
of *31 Jam, Mar and the chevalier foUowing 
in the rear about noon. The retreat, it must 
])C admitted, was conducted with skill as well 
as expedition. So rapid was it that ’^ken 
Montrose was reached, ArgjM was two days 
march behind them. On the evening that 
they arrived there orders were given to tbe 
clans to be ready to march at eight in the 
morning to Aberdeen, where they were toid; 
reinforcements were expected to amve 
mediately from France ; but before the march 
began the chevalier bad slipped privately out 
of the house where he lodgeci, and jomed tbe 
Earl of Mar, who accompamed him by a bye- 
lano to the waterside, where a boat 'waited 
to convey them on board aFrencb ship. They 

were suteequently joined 4'rid™’ 

and on 11 Feb. theywere landed at ^alden, 
Lar Gravelines, The clans meanwhde, after 

rcachingAherdeen under General Gordon, dis- 

neised to their homes. , + Qf 

^ Mar accompamed the P^ijce to St. Ger 
main, where he busied himself with 
S intrigues, the chief purpose of 

xkhertoobtainhisowrestoratm^ 

of the Stuart family. 

-nrfls to seenrethe assistance of OharlesA^oi 
CderXse favour he recommended the 
foie’s in Scotland to procure by a jesent 

Aro-vll, -when he supposed the latter to oe s 
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rithiti"' wil li iit liiw diHiniHsal in, ri^al doHigii in making tlxe proposal was sup- 

j mu' I /’Hi tVuni all his olhuM's ; l)Ul> Um ovcu’- ])oM(ul lo have boon to render the cause of the 
huvu wilJi Jio iMuc.oiinigununit'. In thn Jaco})it(‘H odious to the people of Britain by 
rdlloNvinu* yujir lu' (uil i'nMl itih) (‘.(ummurKui- comnuhing tlnun with an lUDatrlotic scheme. 

nvith Sundevlaiuholhu'iug (h/wiHsistanco Atl.(irbury, al’tor liis arrival in Prance, ob- 
itl’ l''ranr«Mi» ( u'ui'u’i' 1, to (ailai’gtUiis (hu-nian liuiiied (n^idiMice suHicient to convince him 
dntuinioiis, on ooiuVilion of his assimt.ing in that Mar had been guilty of ' such base 

■l)nu‘,tie(\s ’ ' that the like had scarcebeon heard 
of; and siunnial to be what no man endued 
with, c-oinmoii souses or the least drop of noble 
blood (ioiild ptsrpetrate’ {Lockhart PajoerSj 
ii. M2). Atl.(srbury also expressed the ge- 
neral oi)inion which ultimately prevailed 

/l T \ , T- iT i/'i 


form h» a, Sluart. nsHlorailnn, Idiere is 
M'toiu lo ideiK'i' lliat (usorge 1, wUiM noli alliO- 
M'rt hor n\ ersu to tho hut. it.s inlu'nsiit 

uti urdit y was no doubt' at otiec' (U'id/'nt t.o his 
:idu I a eouiKad ion wit h tho isrojecl. Mn,r 

ii:,d ij l.'.o hiuh’iuntiui 11 i(’a linns with the hla.rl of 
St 
t. 


fd'r, with whom he had Ibrnuudy heim on among t.lui ,I a, cohites regarding Mar, that ‘ it 
Hi/, of ipeeial intimacy. As lu' tlum ad- was impoMsible for him ever to play a fair 
uuttrd In StuiiM hilt ho re(f:f»rded thfwillairs of gaim^ or to mean l)ut one thing at once’ 
l,i ; lua (er a,i * diviperatts’ his negotiations Latterly all his pro- 

’ ■ ■ ' ‘ posals bore on tlu^ lace of them the marks of 

eha,rhita,nry, and lie ceased to possess the 
powi'.r to (ieciuve any one but himself- lie 


\wmld / erin to have liomi entered int.o ra.thei 
u ifh the \ irwoihatmmending; hinumll t.o King 

tg.Mru'llumofaidimMheeauHi'id'thodieva- , _ ^ 

luM- Sluu'tlv ut'lorwunls lu' let!. Pans lor pnpartHl a nistiiiication ol his conduct, oi 
if.d^ mid he’ luulntM’url her e<inuiiiinien, thins I which an _ abstract is given in 'Lockhart 
U'lit' (it! (HI the I’/'turn amrni'yin 17ld Papers’ (ii. 175*4)), but hirfailed to convince 
i' dl.. ( i:L l... nuy nm. i.iUuu- c.r )u.s Kood smse or Ms sia- 

,.Mi.v."a l.i,i luixirly (0 di'Mi'fl. Mio Tliisprinci liowcvor, w a Mtter to 

, ,n , uf (111- I'li.'valiri- mill I'liiim I" tiiriiiH .hiickliart I'xprii.s, soil lus do, siro that tho facts 

n.M-imiriil I :i,'o I ho <1(1011111011 ts oil"- iirovoiiajraiMstlnmHhiraldratherheconcoaled 

11 , •(■I, -.1 Willi llio iii'!.''iil iatimi ill llitrdH'ifko l.limi iimilo imbUc, mid gave it as Ms opinion. 
\ht'r /’ir/iuvi, Mil, ii.l Sluii'mlvmu'oil liima Ihiil; Mio ‘ Iiwh iiouso made about Mm the 
L „1 nil,!.,;, mill Ii.lvisoil Hull, lie shiiiihl hoi, tor’ (/A- OO- 

)„■ o.moili.iloii . 1.1 (1.0 I'Toiiii.l Hull, U> dg:a<*,h cmiliilouoo oi i'O'Vgy 
I .. .it 1 * ini.iidv I lin ui'I nee's tai rt v.’ .Mars .nay, and, in L J5 l\e cUdiuiteiy seveii-cL ius 

j?rm * tdretin '.enllng' lo ahstnin IVmnany])lot c.oiiiieetion with, the Stuarts without, ho w- 
, 4 ,,, iiM I K.n i Iwi ('luullv (‘V(M‘ thereby securing a, ny hone lit from tho 

pii !- d 

\htl ‘ until this was done lu^ should he his (lisa, ppiiint.nuadi nioniplidosoplucally than 
utuluh ’ • i'nadditionln 1,500/. e,oii!(l have la'iui pndicted, occupying lum- 

1.1 ho, w.lo anil ilaiinliUii.^^ 11, ^ 

.r('si(d the iinprevmnent of the communica- 
tions in Ikliiihurgh hy proposing the l)und- 
ino’ (d* hridgi's noi'tih Jind soutih, ol the city, 
lie also iSiiggestied the iorinatiion, ol a navi- 


Ml. nivilulo until Hiiw wan < 1.1110 ho wli'udd hi 

w,. 1.1,1 niiiioar Hull Hio .hiooliitos lit St. Hor- 

Moon won. ipiilonwai Mo nogiiliatmiuj 

w iHi Si air, Imi hr lur'irtuoil thoiuHuit lio hail 
„.,,,i!oiiH.,ii,initllillmi':H'oi*";>'Oiono. whilo 
I,v nvioii.liui" l.iil.ioii ho won .1 hoahlo iiiiiro 
,.ir.l-limlh loiii'l Hio l•llll^■,l■._ H. wiiw lit Mii.rh 
. tM.,,r,lom thill Iho olioviilior slirrod up thi 


Miorhur.v, l,isl,o,i i.r Ihi.p'slor Ho 

i. 1 1 Mild he ni*t>ear;itoh:iV(Mlomwso Simply wluipi u , ^ i n 1 ii’dv ATarmiret 

k|. \ . t ami ii *0 [ Mill, , 1111 . hia wil- nvus twuw niarraal ; hist to Eacly iHaigaiei, 


e’ahlei (‘.anal lad'WUMui, the T*ortih a,n(,l Liyde. 
llo rosilloil 111 Ibu'ia till ,l<dOj whotij on ac™ 
(•miulMil' his lu‘n,ll,h, ho romovod to Aix4a- 


un I.,, 11 , 1 . . ' 1 1 

a„,,ii4ilor of tho Karl ol .Iviinioul, liy whom 

- t 1 - . . b . u.i I *.i 4 . i M* t » rl » / \(\f\ 

h('. had two sons, 
in ill fa my, and 


ho liail two sons, tho youiigoat ol' whom (hod 

Hio olilost, Tlioma,s, lord 


|H demon tride to tli»‘ I'b'^ornme ^ 

to MIM* Hioni hy I laoovoriUit H o 

,a,;i , N..I iiopnihahly it ivau Hironph his ooi 1- 

iiuuuro thill hi.i own ‘'''ay*''', Ki-dihio 'h'oimio commia.sary oi storo.s for 
w a , |M*d MooloHoni in .V, j ',,,;, „,ri,orwar<ls sat iuparliamont 

/Wp,.;v.J, mU '' 'V ,: , ivoly I'oi* tl'o oountios of Stirling; and 

tidHiiiol ih-ni.iiiolrul'Otlmi h* '''.‘lOhopoi- .sii(i....,u .> ..... 

.‘i III who ‘lUpplit’d t hejilv 

in h (I t lm son (d’ laird Lrange. Til.,, siiond Lady Mm 

•„i.,; I, prtroi-t hir hotiii.'i";, • ,,i, , n,.jiPiii Miiiron'd hitli'i'ly iroi” I'loiital in;iig'iihivity,and 

p..W-.,|'llt'lh’ltlU;-*.l-V<lg''';''0» I ,iPM his own Wil'o, 1 lUUTo kld with 

-MHiiro Hirmiph tin luljns moi l <.l Hu pi.wi ,s , ' • ' ■ 

,r ho SciiHi h mid lri,sh patlmmouM. Hw ■ HmH "m'V, 


■'! ' V V ' 1 , 10 - . suooo,sslvoly ior tho oountios of Stirling ana 

'"U i ii 1 1 , ' ' i l iniuiii i..; , 1 , 1.1 soooiully to Lady hrancea 

t'Atb; t. al a •orropoI.,ldtV''dio,uliohad,ulanghterJ.ay 

1,1.,, ho pi, .si ui.t a I ii,.Iamo,s,hhslcmc, 

Ml* h'nmoo, oM"'iii''>- Oiiii. i , ,imn i , 


^ Hi 


I I I I I V rj ' ft • ' 

I'hwKiN-M, j.uii,J,s], Urango 
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formed a sclienio to carry her oil somewhat 
similar to that which led to the disappearance 
of Lady (Trano-( 3 , hat in this case he was 
frustrated hy Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
The Ma,r estates wor(', purchased for Thomas, 
lord Krsldno, hy Lord Grange. On account 
of ih(^ favour which Glbl)s,the architect, re- 
ceived from the Lari of Mar, ho loft the hulk 
of iiis motley to Mar’s children. The at- 
tainder of the oarldoin of Mar was reversed 
in 1821. On th,o iai lure of miilo issue in 1866, 
the earldom, as created in 1565 limited to 
heirs male, wa-s, alter a prolonged argument 
before the House of Lords, declared on 
25 Leh, 1875, to belong to Walter Henry 
Erskine, earl of Kollict, a decision which nul- 
iilied the chiinis put forth, for the earldom to 
he the oldest In ilio kingdom ; hut on 6 Aug. 
1885 the tide of Lari of Mar with original 
precedence as descended from Gratney, carl 
of M ar ( i 20' f), Avas cani (irmed t.o John Erancis 
Erskine ({oo(love Erskine, who had married 
.Lady Krtmees lemiuia Erskine, the nearest 
female lieir in the failure in 1800 of male 
issue. 

[Journal of the Liu’l of Mar, printed hy order 
of the Earl of IVlar, in Eraneo, ropuhlishod at 
London, 1716, and frequently ropriiitod ; A Col- 
lection of 0 rigl nid Ij(‘.ttei’S and Anbliontick Papers 
rolal/iiig to the Ihfbtdiien of 1715) 1730; 

Ahull and Autliontick Narrative of the Intended 
Horrid (loiispiracy and invasion, London, 1715; 
Patten’s History of the Itohollion of 1715 ; fein- 
dair M('tnoirs fLoeklnirt Papers ; StnartPapors; 
Hardwicko iSlnt'o l^jvpers ; Ahicplmrson’s Original 
Papers ; Secret M'oraoir.s of Par-le-Dac, 1716^; 
Macky’s 8ecr(»t Mtuuoirs; Swift’s Works ; Jesse’s 
Pretenders and tlieir Adhurcnits; Mrs. Thomson’s 
Memoirs of the Jimol)it(!S, vol. i.; Lacroix do 
Marlas’ Histoiro du Ghevalior do Saint-Creorges, 
1876; .Burton’s Hist, of Scotland; Douglas’s 
Scotch Ihmrage (Wood), li. 21 7-0 ; Ohamhors’s 
Diet, of Eminent iScotsraeu ; ChamhoiH’s Hist, of 
the Kebellion. 1 T. P. H. 


EHSKIME, JOHN (1095-1768), Scotch 
lawyer, won of the lion. Gohmel John Erskine 
of Oaimock, Avas l)orn in 1 095. He studied law 
and Avas admittcul a memher of the Faculty 
■of Advocates In 1719, and practised Avithout 
special siicct‘.ss for some years. In 17o7 he 
was api)oin.tC(l hy the faculty and the^town 
council, on, the death of Professor Bam, to 
succeed liim iu the chair of Scots law 111 the 
univorsii-y of Ihlinhurgh. The emoluments 
were a salary of 100/. ])er annum and the lees. 
He Avas succossfiil as a lecturer, and his class 
was well attended. In 1765 he resigned tms 
appointment and devoted himself exclusively 
to the preparation of his ^Institutes, which 
was publlsliod as a posthumous woik. He 
<licd at Cardross, an estate formerly helong- 


mg to his grandfather, Lord Cardross (and 
which he had purchased in 1746), on 1 March 
1768. Erskine married, first, Margaret 3Iel- 
ville of Balgarvie, Fifeshire ; secondly, Ann 
Stirhng of Heir. By his first wife he had 
issue John Erskine (1721-1813), well known, 
as the leader of the eA^angehcal partv in the 
Scottish church ; by his second wife" he had 
a family of four sons and two daughters. 

Erskine Avrote only two works, hut both 
of these were of very great importance. They 
were: 1. ^ Principles of the Law of Scotland, 
in the order of Sir George Mackenzie’s Insti- 
tutions of that Law.’ This was first published, 
in 1754 as a manual for the use of his class, 
for whom he had hitherto prescribed Sir 
George Mackenzie’s work. It became at once 
popular. New editions were published under 
the author’s supervision in 1757 and 1764, 
and after his death it was edited in succession 
by Gillon, Professor Schank More, Mr. Guthrie 
Smith, and Mr. William Guthrie. The seven- 
teenth edition was pubhshed in 1886 by Pro- 
fessor Maepherson, by whom ^ the hook has 
been restored to its original position as the 
Scots law manual in the metropohtan uni- 
versity.’ 2. institutes of the Law of Scot- 
land, in four hooks, in the order of Sir George 
Mackenzie’s Institutions of that Law.’ The 
first edition was pubhshed after the authoris 
death in 1773, from his notes, which were 
carefully revised ; the second was edited in 
1784 hyLord Woodhouselee, who added the 
rubrics retained in subsequent issues; the 
fourth was issued in 1805 hy Joseph Gillon ; 
the fifth and sixth by Maxwell Morrison in 
1812 ; the seventh by Lord Ivory in 1828, 

‘ a model of full and accurate annotation 
the eighth by Alexander Macallan in 1838, 
and the ninth by J. B. Nicholson in 1871. 

The ^ Institutes’ are divided into four hooks. 
The first treats of law in general, oi the courts 
of Scotland, and of the relations between 
husband and wife, oarent and child, minors 
and their tutors anc' curators, and master and 
servant ; the second treats chiefly of heritable 
rio-hts f the third of contracts and successions; 
the fourth of actions and crimes. The small 
space given to mercantile law in the work 
has been frequently remarked on. It has 
been pointed out by Professor Bell that at 
the time when Erskine wrote commercial 
enterprise in Scotland was at a low ebb. The 
failure of the Darien expedition, succeeded by 
the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, had timed 
the attention of the people to other subjects, 
while the great change in the possessors oi 
landed property, due to the rismgs, made that 
branch of the law for a considerable penod oi 


preponderating importance._ 

^ In other respects Erskine s works were 
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'R^ritten at a fortunate period. The law of 
Scotland, already considerably modified in 
some directions by Eng-lish influence, had as- 
sumed in all its most essential parts its pre- 
sent shape. Even in commercial law the foun- 
dation was already laid, though the super- 
structure was not as yet erected. A trea- 
tise more suited to the needs of the time than 
the philosophical one of Stair or the two 
slight ^Institutions ’ of Sir George Mackenzie 
was required. Erskine supplied the want by 
giving a clear, connected view of the whole 
law, written in simple and direct language. 
The book is everywhere practical and to the 
point. Hence its value for everyday use. 

‘ His work,’ says Mr. Hineas Mackay, ‘is 
peculiarly adapted to the tendencies of the 
Scottish intellect ; plain rather than subtle, 
sure so far as he goes rather than going to the 
bottom of the subject; he is the lawyer of 
common sense, less antiquarian, and there- 
fore now more practical, but also less philo- 
sophical and less learned than Stair.’ 

[Works : Anderson’s Scottish hTation, ii. loS-9 ; 
Chambers’s Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen, i. 547-8; 
Scots Mag. February 1768. p. Ill; Mackay’s 
Memoirs of Stair (Edin. 1873 j, p. 172.] 

F. W— T. 

EB.SKIHE, JOim, D.D. (1721?-1803), 
theologian, was born at Edinburgh in 1720 
or 1721 (his biographer thinks 1721), and 
educated at the university there. His father, 
John Erskine of Carnock, a grandson of 
Henry, first Lord Cardross, was professor 
of Scots law in the university of Edinburgh 
and author of a well-known work on the 
‘Principles of the Law of Scotland.’ His 
mother was a daughter of the Hon. James 
Melvill of Bargarvie. Erskine’s friends were 
most desirous that he should be a lawyer, 
but his devout and earnest spirit inchned him 
to the ministry ; and his sense of duty be- 
coming very clear, he chose that profession, 
contrary to the wishes of his family. At the 
university of Edinburgh he became acquainted 
with many young men of great ability, and 
was a member of a club called the Hen Club, 
along with Principal Robertson, Mr. John 
Home, and Dr. A. Carlyle. Before being 
settled in any charge he wrote a pamphlet 
in 1741, in opposition to certain views pub- 
lished by Dr, Archibald Campbell, professor 
of church history in the university of St. 
Andrews, whose strictures on the deistical 
work, ‘ Christianity as Old as the Creation,’ 
were not deemed satisfactory by the church. 
Ersldne adopted some of the views of War- 
burton in his ‘Divine Legation of Moses,’ 
which led to a friendship between the two 
divines, and to several letters on each side. 
In 1744 he was ordained minister of Kirkin- 


tilloch, near Glasgow, and he devoted himself 
with great earnestness and assiduity to the 
spiritual duties of his office. In 1746 he 
married the Hon. Christian Mackay, daugh- 
ter of George, third Lord Reay. 

W'hjle minister of Kirkintilloch, Erskine 
came into contact with George Whitefield^ 
for whose character and labours he had done 
battle while a student at the university, Dr. 
Robertson having taken the opposite side. At 
Kirkintilloch he invited Whitefield to preach 
for him. F or this it was attempted indirectly 
to censure him in the synod of Glasgow and 
Ayr. ^ While warmly befriending Whitefield, 
Erskine stood in a very different relation to- 
Wesley. He strongly disapproved of his 
views on predestination, perseverance, and 
other doctrines. This difference diminished 
his confidence in Wesley, with whom he 
never fraternised as he did with Whitefield. 

Erskine began at an early period to culti- 
vate relations with other churches and their 
ministers, especially in the colonies and on 
the European continent. Fie was on very 
intimate terms with many American mini- 
sters, and especially with J onathan Edwards, 
with whom he had much correspondence, both 
on the subject of his books and on the re- 
markable religious awakening which occurred 
under his ministry at M orthampton. Ersldne 
was profoundly grieved when the relations 
between Britain and her American colonies be- 
came strained : and besides using all his influ- 
ence in more private ways, published several 
pamphlets, in which he implored both sides to 
make some concession and avert the horrors 
of an unnatural war. All such elfoi'ts proved 
in vain, Erskine finding tliat his appe.als for 
conciliation were sinijfly ignored. He had 
much intercourse with divines in Holland 
and Gerinany, believing that it was for the 
benefit of his own church and country to be 
acquainted with the writings and ])roceedings 
of other churches. Not knowing any conti- 
nental language but French, he set himself, 
when sixty years of age, to study German 
and Dutch, and with such success that he 
was very soon able to understand the drift 
of books in these languages. 

In 1753 Erskine was translated toCulross, 
and in 1768 to the New Qreyfriars, Ifdhi- 
burgh. In 1767 he was transferred to the 
Old Greyfriars, where he became colleague 
of Principal Robertson, with whom he was 
associated for six-and-twenty yeai’S. The 
university of Glasgow conferred on him the 
degree of D.D. in 1766. 

Erskine, while most conscientiously de- 
voted to the duties of his pastoral office, was a 
man of considerable literary activity. The li st 
of his works given by his biographer embraces 
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twenty-fi-ve puljlications, and in addition to Edwards. Lord Hailes (for wiom. ErsMne 
tlaese lie edited twenty. His cliief works Lad a very kigli respect and affeetionj eor- 
s : 1. A Yolume of ‘ Theological Disserta- responded on some points connected with the 
3 ’ 1765. 2. Pamphlets on the Ameri- ‘Sketches and Hints of Cimrc 

^ , ■ o L Pp TrT^-i^/3 rty^wwi-ir<*r\jr^¥Ti iHiTnii 


were 

tions 


Lmpntets on tne iPmeri- 1 * Sketches and Hints of Cimrcli Histoiw. 
can question. 3. ‘Considerations on the Bishop Hurd corresponded on other points in 
Spirit of Popery,’ 1778. 4. ‘ Sketches and the same work. The correspondence with 
Hints of Ghurcli History and Theological Burke related to the catholic question. Er- 
Controvcrsy, cliielly translated and abridged skine wrote to Burke some of his re^^ans for 
from modern foreign writers/ 2 vols. 1790 dreading popery ; Burke replied in a long 
and 1797. 5- ‘ Letters on Loss of Children and elaborate letter, not so much attempting 

and Eriends.’ 6. A supplement to Gillies’s to controvert Erskine’s opinions as^ presenting 
‘ Historical Oollootions,’ 1796. 7. ‘ Dis- the groands on wliich he based Hs own. 

roMses on Several Occasions,’ 2 vols. 179S, Erskine enjoyed a hale old age, and can- 
1804. The books which he edited and puh- tinned in the performance of his pastoral 
in this country were chiefly works of duties, though in a constantly decreasing de- 

Tonathan Edwards ami other American di- gree, till near the end. The eTening before 
' . he died he was diligently employed in read- 

""“Ersldno was very heartily devoted to the ing a new Dutch hook He went to hed at 

dohrincs and aims of the evangelical party eleven, and died three hours alter, on 19 Jan. 

in tho clmrch, of which his family connec- 1803, m the eighty-second year of his age. 

his stainless character, and his abilities [Scott’s Fasti ; Memoir by Sir Henry Mon- 

h , ’nreachor and a writer contributed to creiffmiltrood, Bart., D.D. (Edinburgh, ISIS., ; 

■mal-i'\iini one of the leading champions. It Chamheis’s Biog. Diet. of Eminent tcoismen; 
make Uiiu one 01 i of both M'Crie’s Sketches or Scottish Ghuren Hismrj; 

was a iiCstimouy ^ , Tlu^h hlillefs Two Parlies in the Church of 

that he and Principal Hobertson the leader G. B. 

of the ‘modcra,te’ party, should hayebee RALPH (1655-1752), Seot- 

frieiully colleagues iii the same congi^a secedincr ^ divine and poet, bom on 

for a (piartcr of a century. ’ 15 i^^Parch 1685 at Monilaws, Korthumher- 

duriug the discussion of the 

when a mob assomblecl with the inte .-.-A ^090^ v.h hv his second wite, 

wrecking the house of t^ principa , w Alamuret Halcro. He eiflered the Edinburgh 

on the unpopular side, Erskme appeared on garet uacw 

tlic scone, anil prevailed on “h- | in 1704, hut his name 

draw. In the goneral jg ^of in the published list of graduates. 

Itobertaon were often opponei^ts. Eislune js m 
f^nTdiallvsuPDori-ed in the assembly a proposal ihe a _ 

?n favour of ‘foreign mis.sions which was op- 
posed liy Hamilton ol Gladsmuir _ and the 


me UdLC Ul. 1,.^ , rn 

narrative of a fire in the ParliamentHte, 
where he lodged; he narrowly escaped being 

i-ov.. rrb^nnenino-worus I burned to death. After completi^ his arts 

Moderate, imrty generally. " ^^se, he was engaged as tutor m the family 

of Hrshino, as lie rose to f of Coionel Erskine of Camok, Fifeshire. 

.1 __ y-ii 1 n 111 fIio lii.*!htoiv ot the mission , , of-nr^ioc 1 ia 'Wfi.s 


rjlSlviuiM dn -“x ./ . . 

became famous in ?Vw”J.Tthe 

cause, roiutiiig to a biblo which lay on ^e 

table, and of which he “fAcot- 

nnd n.sing a phrase very oxp|-es^ye m be 

lish oars, he said, ‘lUx me the » 

The parents of bi^Valter SCO t^ 

hers of Old Greyinars, oub xu 

Erskine, not llohertson, 

tides lav. When m ‘ Guy Mannermg bir 


course, Ue vvaa cu.gag'-'* » 

of Colonel Erskine of Camok, Fifeshire. 

Pitrsame- his theological studms, he was 
Sensed on 18 June 1709 by Du^er^e 
mesbvterv. He is said to bare early shoira 
hilitv as'a preacher, but did not at once ob- 
fdn a call His views were strongly evan- 

iXal, ata time when those of his brother 

tethe .se- 

On 4 li y nn 14 June 


SriaV When in ‘ Guy Mannering ’ j on 14 Jime 

Walter briites the English stranger to the „ Ah of Tulliallan, Perthshire. _He 

if i. B»kW. a" ji. 

describes. , nf l^.r- nn 7 Ang. -Ijib c 


Ss those alreadynamed,wereDora„r his portmt 

Sir David Dabymple Lpondenee in 1821) represents ^ P715 

SdSyTuthe cS/t°edworkof Jonkhan , the death of Buchanan. 
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Erskine took a zealous part in tlie eccle- 
siastical controversies vrliich are detailed in 
the article on his brother Ebenezer. He and 
Janies Wardian, who had succeeded him in 
the second charge, were among the ^ twelve 
apostles ’ of 17i?l. On 28 Sept. 1721 the 
synod of Fife arraigned him for ^MaiTOw 
doctrine/ and for non-compliance with the 
act of 1720 in reference thereto. The synod 
warned him to be more careful, on pain of 
censure, and required him to reoeat his sub- 
scription in a sense adverse to tne ^Marrow.’ 
This he would not do; hut was willing to 
subscribe the confession anew, in the sense 
of its original imposers. "When, however, 
Ebenezer Erskine and his immediate fol- 
lowers were placed under sentence of depo- 
sition (17 33), Ralph Erskine, while protesting 
against the assembly’s course of action, did 
not immediately join the secession, though 
he was present at Gairney Bridge when the 
^associate presbytery ’ was formed. It was 
not until 16 Eeb. 1737 that he and Mair 
gave in to the Dunfermline presbytery a 
^ declaration of secession horn the present 
judicatories of the church of Scotland,’ not 
from the church itself. On 18 Feb. they 
were enrolled in the ‘ associate presbytery ’ 
at Orwell, Kinross-shire; and on 15 May 
1740 were deposed with its other members. 

Erskine conducted the correspondence with 
"Whiteheld which led the latter to visit Scot- 
land in 1741. In vain did he impress upon 
Whitefield the duty of making common cause 
with the ‘ associate presbytery,’ and not seem- 
ing ^ equally to countenance’ their ^persecu- 
tors.’ Whitefield’s revival (1742) at Oambus- 
lang, Lanarkshire, a parish to which William 
McCullough, the minister, invited him, pre- 
sented features which Erskine repudiated as 
enthusiastic. He wrote a special treatise, 
* Faith no Fancy,’ in which he maintains that 
the c mental image ’ of ‘ Christ as man ’ is in 
no way * helpful to the faith of his being 
Godman.’ When the question of the burgess 
oath came up, Erskine sided with his brother 
in thinking that it was a matter to he left to 
individual consciences; and on the separa- 
tion (1747) of the party opposed to the oath, 
he issued an admonition to the separatists 
tmder the title ^ Eancy no Faith.’ 

Erskine was fond of music and a proficient 
on the violin. His poetic vein was shown, 
e^ly in his ministry, by the composition of 
his ‘ Gospel Sonnets,’ which reached the lOtli 
edition in 17 G2, the 25th in 1797. They were 
followed by a paraphrase of the ‘ Song of Solo- 
mon’ (1738), a version of the Book of Lamen- 
tations (1750), and a posthumous volume of 
^ Joh’sHymns’ (1753). His ‘Scripture Songs’ 
"were collected in 1754. The preface shows 


that they were designed for use in public 
worship. Little can be said of the poetical 
merit of these pieces, but it is to be remem- 
bered that they were for the common people, 
who received them with avidity. The ‘Gos- 
pel Sonnets’ contain nothing in the shape of 
sonnets, hut present a system of theology in 
verse, with much lively and quaint illustra- 
tion. Phrases like the description of good 
works as ‘the cleanest road to hell’ (Gospel 
So7i7iets, pt. i. chap. v. § iv.) readily stick in 
the reader’s memory. It would appear from 
the preface to the ‘Song of Solomon’ that 
this paraphrase had been submitted to Watts, 
who had suggested a few improvements, hut 
had not gone over the whole. One of Er- 
skine’s best pieces is ‘ Smoking Spiritualised,’ 
five stanzas in continuation of ‘ an old medi- 
tation upon smoking tobacco.’ 

Erskine preached his last sermon on 29 Oct, 
1752. Suddenly seized with a nervous fever^ 
he died on 6 Nov. He was buried on 9 Nov. 
at Dunfermline, where on 27 June 1849 a 
statue of him, by Handyside Kitchie, was 
erected in front of the Queen Anne Street 
Church. Fie was twice married : first, on 

15 July 1714, to Margaret (d. 22 Nov. 1730, 
aged 32), daughter of John Dewar of Las- 
sodie ; by her he had ten children, of whom 
Henry became the secession minister at Fal- 
kirk ; J ohn became secession minister at 
Leslie, and joined the ‘anti-burghers; ’ James 
succeeded his uncle Ebenezer at Stirling: 
secondly, on 24 Feb. 1732, to Margaret (who 
survived him), daughter of Daniel Simpson, 
W.S., Edinburgh ; by her he had four sons, 
of whom Piobert became a merchant in Lon- 
don, a fellow of the Eoyal Society, and ulti- 
mately geographer and surveyor-general to 
the United States army. 

In addition to the works already nientioned, 
Erskine published several single sermons (the 
earliest in 1738) and volumes of sermons, 
most of which, as well as the most important 
of his religious poems, will be found collected 
in his ‘Practical Works,’ edited by John 
Newlands, his son-in-law, Glasgow, 1764-6, 
2 vols. fob (portrait). There is an edition in 
ten volumes, Glasgow, 1777, 8vo ; and Lon- 
don, 1821, 8vo. 

[Memoir, by James Fisher (dated Glasgow, 

16 Jan. 1764), prefixed to Practical Works, 1764 ; 

and other authorities ennmorated in the article 
on Ebenezer Erskine.] A. G. 

ERSKINE, THOMAS, first Eael op 
Kellip (1566-1639), the second son of Sir 
Alexander Erskine of Gogar, by Margaret, 
only daughter of George, fourth lord Home, 
was horn in 1566. Fie was educated and 
to a great extent brought up with James I, 
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wliosc marked favour lie enjoyed till tke 
king’s death. In 158o lie Lecame a gentle- 
man of the kodchamher, and between 1594 
and 1599 various charters were granted him 
of Mitchellis, Eastertoun, and Westertonn 
in Kincardineshire, AVindingtoun and AAhn- 
dingtonnkall, and Easterrow, He was with 
the king at Perth in August 1600, when 
the Clowi-ie conspiracy was foiled, and in the 
general scnlUe received a w^ouiid in the hand. 
Eor his services on this occasion a third part 
of Gowrie’s lordship of Dirleton was granted 
him, and in warrandice thereof the king’s 
barony of Coriitoun, Stirlingshire. He ac- 
companied the Duke of Lennox on his em- 
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SlWmf Bamham, Sir Jolm 

1 acti^on, and Robert, Tiseoant KilmoKT- 

His di&renees ^tlitKis last lady ^ere such 

® h® of the kin?. 

rr>.n A ^ ui Ms honours hr Ms 

giandson, Thomas, the eldest son of his son 

(if. 1033), by Ladv Anne S-roa. 

daughter of Alexander, earl of Bunfemline. 

yood’s Peerage of Scotland, ii. 
iy Andersens Scottisk Nation, ii. 594 ; Cal. 

1603-10, pp. lOD, 135, 
pp. 283, 374, 1625-6, 

1: 18i;. Leg. Priry Council of 

bcotland (Rolls &er.), vn. 267.] A. T, 


bassy to Eratice in 1601, and on his return 
wavS admitted a member of the privy council, 
at the mtuitings of which he became one of 
the most ri^gular attendants. He accompanied 
James int.o England in 1603, and was ap- 
pointed captain of the yeomen of the guard 
in succession to Sir AValter Kaleigh, continu- 
ing to hold the post till 1632. He \vas created 
Thiroii I )irlcton in April 1604, was a groom of 
the stole in 1 605, and in 1606 was raised to 
the dignity of Viscount Fenton,beingthefirst 
to attain that degree in Scotland. Several 
further grants of land and a life interest in 
certain estates were obtained by Erskine, but 
lie remained nnsat isfiod, and in October 1607 
ho is fouTuI ^writing to Salisbury proposing 
various schemes for hisowm advancementand 
I’oipKJsting tb.o minister’s influence with the 
king {Cal. Stale Dom. 1603-10, p. 

37 5) . Th(‘. petition appears to have been clis- 
regaiahul, a,s wuvS also another which Erskine 
made in following year for a command 
in the Low Count, ritis. In May 1615 he was 
invested wdth tlie order of the Garter at the 
same time as LordKnollys, and much popu- 
lar iuterest wms excited by the rivalry be- 
tween tlio two new knights in the splendour 
of their procession to AVindsor. In 1618 
Erskine projected a scheme of respite of 
liomage, the oliject of which was to raise 
raonciy for the king, and was rewarded in the 
following year by his advancement to the 
earldom of Kellie. A grant of 10,0007 was 
made to Erskine in December 1625 for ser- 


Lobd (1750- 

"ct ^ yoim^est son 

ot Henry David, tenth earl of Buchan. Of 

t e exact date of his hirth there is some doubt c 
It was, as he himseh believed, in 1750, new 
style 5 "^e entry in the family bihle is ‘Jan. 10 
O.S. L 49, He was horn in an upper flat 
in a high house at the head of Clravs Close 
m Edmburgh, where his father, whose in- 
come was only 200Z. a year, was living in 
very straitened circumstances. Eor some 
time^he with the rest of the family was taught 
by his mother, Agnes, second daug'hter of Sir 
James Steuart, bart., of Goodtrees, a woman 
of much capacity, cultivation, and piety, mov- 
ing in a circle of peers, lawyers, and ministers 
of good position and strict presbyterian views. 
Afterwards at Ephall he was taught by 
Buchanan, subsequently a professor at Glas- 
gow University; but it is almost certain that 
lie never was, as has been said, at the Edin- 
burgh High School (see Dr. Stevexs, MisUry 
of the Sigh School). In 1762 the familv 
removed for economy’s sake to St. AudrewL 
Thomas, a quick, idle, and frolicsome hoy, was 
sent to the grammar school under Mr. Hacket, 
where he learnt a moderate amount of Latin, 
and read a good deal of English in a desultory 
way. He was also a pupil of Richard Dick, 
afterwards professor of civil history in the 
St. Andrews University. In 1762 and 1763 

hi 

he attended classes at the university in ma- 
thematics and natural pHiosophy, hut he 
never matriculated. It was his wish to enter 


vices to the late and present king. From 
1630 to IG35 bo sat on various commissions, 
but he did not succeed in gaming the pro- 
minence ho desired in the direction of state 
allairs. He died 12 June 1639 in London, 
and was buried at Ihttenweem, Eifeshire. He 
married first, Anne, daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Ogilvy, by whom he had a son, Alexander, 
and a daughter, Anne; secondly, in 1601, 
the widow of Sir Edward Norroys ; and on 
her death lie became the fourth husband of 
a daughter of Humphrey Smith of Cheapside, 


a learned profession, but his father could not 
afford the expense. It was proposed that he 
should enter the navy, hut hating the sea, he 
begged for a commission in the army, where 
he would be able to pursue some of his studies. 
His parents were unable to buy a commission, 
and in March 1764 he became a midship- 
man on board the Tartar, commanded by ^Sir 
David Lindsay, and left Scotland for the West 
Indies. Ele did not revisit Scotland for up- 
wards of half a century. Eor four years he 
cruised in the West Indies, contriving to read 
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a good deal, studying botany, and practising 
drawing. Here he formed afavourable opinion 
of the condition of the West Indian slaves, 
which determined his course on the emanci- 
l^ation question till near the end of his life, 
in 1765 he was struck by lightning at sea, 
but without serious results, and a letter of 
his describing the storm was printed in the 
^ St. James’s Chronicle’ 5 Dec. 1765. In 
1768 he became acting lieutenant, under 
Commodore Johnson, Sir David Lindsay’s 
successor, and returned home, booing for pro- 
motion. On reaching Portsmouth the Tartar 
was paid off, and it became very uncertain 
when next Erskine would find employment. 
After acting as lieutenant he was too proud 
to return to sea as a midshipman, and his 
father having died about this time (1 Dec. 
1767), he laid out the whole of his slender 
■patrimony in buying a commission in the 2nd 
battalion of the 1st royal regiment of foot, 
of which John, duke of Argyll, was colonel. 
Berwick-on-Tweed(1768) was his first station, 
and St. Heliers, Jersey, his second (1769). 
Before he was of age, on 21 April 1770, he 
married, much against the wishes of her family, 
Erances, daughter of Daniel Moore, M.P. for 
Marlow. She died 26 Dec. 1805. Accom- 
panied by his wife he went with his regiment 
to Minorca, and was stationed there for two 
years. During this time he read much Eng- 
lish literature, especially Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope. According to his own ac- 
count — ^but he was imaginative — he took the 
duty of an absent chaplain, preparing sermons, 
and excelling in extempore prayer. The ma- 
nuscript, however, of a sermon composed in 
Jersey in 1769 has been preserved, along with 
a pamphlet on the choice of a wife, and some 
satirical verses written at Berwick, all un- 
published (see Eebgitssoi^', Henry JSrshme, 
appendix iii.) He composed in Minorca a 
humorous poem, the ^Petition of Peter,’ wliich 
shows that his mind was already interested 
in English law (Wotes and Queries^ 3rd ser. 
X. 3). In 1772 he left Minorca, and, obtaining 
six months’ leave, spent his time in London, 
where through his connections he obtained 
ready admission into society, and through 
his engaging qualities welcome and success. 
He frequented Mrs. Montagu’s in Portman 
Square, and made Johnson’s acquaintance 
there and elsewhere. ^ On Monday, 6 April’ 
[1772], -writes Boswell, ^I dined with him 
at Sir Alexander Macdonald’s, where was a 
young officer in the regimentals of the Scots 
Bioyal, who talked with a vivacity, fluency, 
and precision so uncommon that he attracted 
particular attention.’ This was Erskine. He 
published about this time a pamphlet on 
* Abuses in the Army ; ’ though it was anony- 


mous, its authorship was an open secret, and 
it was widely read. The authorship of another 
military pamphlet, 'Advice to the Officers of 
the British Army,’ 1787, has been erroneously 
ascribed to him. Being now senior ensign, 
he was on 21 April 1773 promoted to be lieu- 
tenant. But he found his prospects poor, the 
expense of his family and of frequent removals 
from one garrison town to another consider- 
able, and the work uncongenial. He would 
have a long time to wait before he got his 
next step by seniority, and he had no means 
to purchase a captaincy. He chanced one day 
to go into an assize court in his regimentals, 
and Lord Mansfield, who was presiding, being 
attracted by his appearance and learning his 
name, invited him to a seat on the bench] and 
commented to him upon the case as it pro- 
ceeded. Erskine’s attention was caught. On 
Lord Mansfield’s suggestion he decided to go 
to the bar. 

To diminish the then five years’ x’Joriod of 
studentship to three, he resolved to take an 
M.A. degree. He entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn 26 April 1775, sold his lieute- 
nant’s commission 19 Sept. 1775, and matri- 
culated as a gentleman commoner at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 13 Jan. 177 6. Asa noble- 
man’s son he was entitled to a degree with- 
out examination, and although he resided, 
and gained the college prize for an English 
declamation, he declined the emolument, not 
considering himself a regular student. It is 
a formal piece on the thesis ' that the English 
House of Commons arose gradually out of the 
feudal tenures introduced at the Norman con- 
quest.’ It is printed in a pamphlet of 1794, 
' Sketch of Erskine, with Anecdotes.’ He 
studied classics very little, but read English 
diligently, and published a burlesque ui)on 
Gray’s ' Bard,’ called ' The Barber,’ Avhich, 
with ' The Farmer’s Vision,’ written in 1813, 
and privately printed in 1818, was published 
by J. Limbird in 1823 (see memoir prefixed). 
He received an honorary M.A. degree in June 
1778. Meantime he had been studying law, 
first in the chambers of Buller, and next in 
those of Wood, both afterwards judges, with 
whom he read till 1779. He worked dili- 
gently, but never was a profouud lawyer. 
He was a constant attendant and a success- 
ful speaker in debating societies, especially at 
the discussions in Coachmakers’ Hall. His 
pamphlet on the army had brought him the 
acquaintance of Bent'ham, and he had other 
friends, but for three years with an increasing 
family he was often -very poor. He had but 
300Z., the gift of a relative, much of which 
went in fees, and he lived in a poor lodging 
in Kentish Town, faring in the barest manner. 
' He was so shabbily dressed,’ says Bentham, 
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riots of June 1780, during" vHcli, "b-r Ms own 
account, Erskine had offered to protect Lord 
Mansfield’s house with a small iniliiarr force 
himself, and did assist in defeating an attack 

. rr^ ^ T T ^ a'a -x ■ 


^as to be q^uite remarkable.’ On 3 July 1778 
he was called to the bar, and within a few 
months mere accident brought him employ- 
ment from which he started into instant | uuustju, naa aia assist in ueieamig ; 
fame and fortune. Thomas Baillie [q.v.] had on the Temple. Kenyon defended Gordon, 
made charges of corruption in the manage- with Erskine as his iunior ; but it was the 
ment of Greenwich Ldospital against Lord speech of Erskine, dedvered after niidnighty 
Sanclwicli, first lord of the admiralty, and that won the verdict of not guilry. From 
others and they in Michaelmas term obtained this time his ci\il practice was encrnious. 
a rule in the king’s bench calling on Baillie to j By 1783 he had made 8,000/. to 9.000/, since 
show cause why a criminal information for ! his call, besides discharging Ms debts. This 

libelsliould not issue against him. While this j appears from his will, the^ only one he ever 

n’kf TT'.rcEiriA I infl/lp. pvPA.nt-.Pfl 1 1 rm flip erp Ot a 


was pending a shower of rain brought Erskine 
to the bouse of Welbore Elhs, and there at 
dinner was Ca])taui Baillie. Q^iite ignorant 
oi' his presence Erskine inveighed against 
Lord Sandwich’s conduct. Baillie heard he 
bad been at sea, and sent him a retainer next 
clay. Lour other counsel were in the case ; 
three advised a compromise, Erskine resisted 
it, and thoreupou Baillie refused it. Cause 
was shown on -3 Nov. Erskine’s leaders 
consumed tlu‘ day in argument, and the court 
adiounu'd. ( hi the i/lth, when the solicitor- 
t^'ciieral was about to reqdy, Erskine rose, find- 

T • T 1 J_1 4.1, 


ing couragiq as bo said, by thinking that ms 
cliiUlrou were plucking at his gown, ciying 
to him that now wars the time to get them 
broad, and inado so fierce an onslaught on 
Lord Saiulwicb that, although it was per- 
fectly irregular, it carried the day. Jekyii, 
coiuiiu*' into court in the middle ol the speech, 
said iiefoaud llie court, j.^ges,aud all ‘ iu a 
traiua^ oL‘ amazemeut.’ Lrskme at once re- 
coiviHlinauyrotaiiiers, and stepped into a Mrge 
practice. 1.1 is characteristic ot Mm that this 
account given to Jekyll diflered from that 
(>"iv(Ui by lum to Bogers, and that the number 

of the retainers st eadily increased, and reached 
sixty-ii ve before he died (MooBE,i)mry, yi. . o, 
vii. 'i271). He joined the home circuit, and 
in .huuury 177'!) represented Admiral Lord 
Kenpol on Ills trial liy court-martial at Ports- 
mouth I'nr incapacity shown m the 
ment oil' Ushant against the Irenoh fleet 
under Count d’Orvilhers. Erskine advised 

Koppel diirinf? his ,''W® f ^ 

wrote and del iverod the speech for the iefeM 

(see letter printed in Academy, — 

It was suceossi'ul, and on Ins acquittal L.eppel 
gave him 1 ,000/. On 10 May he appeared at 

the bar of the House of 

a m-iuter, against the claim to a monopoly ot 

pnnting almanacks, set up hy 
sitiosandthe Stationers Oompany,.. . . 
the same time in the 1 


made, executed 15 Nov. 178ib on the eve of a 
duel — a bloodless one — arising out of a ball- 
room quarrel with a surgeon, liennis O’Brien, 
at Brighton. He easily excebed Lee, Garrow, 
and all his rivals. He early annoimced that 
he would not hold junior briefs. Is 
on Lord Mansfield’s suggestion, he received a 
silk gown, then a rare and gi'eat distinction, 
and in that year received his first special re- 
tainer of three hundred guineas, said indeed to 
have been the first known at the bar. From 
that time he had on an average one per month. 
He made while at the bar 150,000/. ( 
Meiyioirs^ H. 75), and his clerk was said to 
have received fees to the extent of 20,000/. 
(CA3IPBELL, Autobiography, i. 193). ■! con- 


WilLca LU W ---- 

now, I mav sav, as Mgh as I can go at the 
bar. The rest" depends on politics, wMch at 
present are adverse’ {Brit, Mm. AM. MS. 
29475). His income reached 10,000/. in 1791, 
sixteen hundred guineas more than had ever 
been made in a year at the bar before. He 
was the first barrister who made it a^rule 
to go on circuit except for a special fee. He 
was a favourite alike with Lord Mansfield 
and his successor, Lord Kenyon. ^ The growtn 
of commerce and the many maritimeand, com- 
mercial questions arising out of the hostilities 
with France during his career prodimed a 
great increase in btigation, out of which an 
almost new department of law was cre^fd. 
Erskine was in almost every one of these 
causes, genexaUyfor the plaintiff; for twenty 
years, and although never a profound jumt 

' must have thus helped no httle to form oim 

commercial law. He excebed, however m 
cases of criminal conversation. Im 

n Sykes he obtained a verdict for the plaintiff 
fox 10,000/. ; and appearing for the defendant 
in Baldwin k Oliver, he reduced the damages 
to a shilling. He enjoyed perfect health. 

During twenty-seven yff? 


tkrsame/imc in the Mm a^^le dav^ 

of Lieutenant Bourne, K.N., who was ti e ' P ^ ^ severe illness with 

for sending achallenge to Admiral Sir James ahsence^^ 1792 fortnnatelv 

AVallace, his commanding officer On SFe . September {_Gent. Mag. -^prd 

1781 Lord George Gordon was tried for „ ^ ^cc greet, his 

treason in connection with the no p p y ^ ; 
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eye brilliant and captiyating-, liis moyements 
rapid, his yoice shaip) and clear, and y^ithont a 
trace of Scotch accent. At first his arguments 
and authorities y’ere laboriously prepared, and 
read from a manuscript yolmne. Till his day 
there y'ere few classical allusions or graces of 
rhetoric in the king’s bench. His oratory, never 
overloaded with ornament, but always strictly 
relevant and adapted to the needs of the par- 
ticular case, set a new example, as his courtesy 
and good humour considerably mitigated the 
previous asperities of nisi prius practice. He 
never bullied a witness as Garrow did, though 
he fell short of Garrow in the subtlety with 
which he put his questions. At his busiest 
— and the preparation of his eases was chiefly 
done early in the morning before the trial — 
he never lost his vivacity or high spirits, and 
no doubt this, his presence, and his rank as- 
sisted not a little in his success. ^ Even the 
great luminaries of the law,’ says Wraxall 
i^Postkimious Memoirs, i. 82), ^when arrayed 
in their ermine bent under his ascendency, 
and seemed to be half subdued by his intelli- 
gence, or awed by his vehemence, pertinacity, 
and undaunted character’ (see ^My Contem- 
poraries,’ by a retired barrister, in Fraser's 
Magazine, vii. 178 ; Lord Ahinger's Life, p. 
64 ; Land. Mag. March 1826, probably by 
Segeant Talfourd; CoLCHESTEB,Z)i«ry,i.24). 

Like his family Erskine was a whig. He 
was the intimate friend of Sheridan and Fox. 
On the formation of the coalition government 
he was, though at the cost of losing his lu- 
crative parliamentary practice, brought into 
parliament for Portsmouth, Sir Wilham Gor- 
don, the sitting member, making way for him, 
and he was promised the attorney-generalship 
on the first opportunity. He was a favourite 
of the Prince of Wales, and was appointed 
his attorney-geneml in 1783. Only his youth 
prevented his appointment to the chancellor- 
ship of the duchy of Cornwall. This post, 
which had been in abeyance from the time 
of its last holder, Lord Bacon, the prince 
always designed “for him ,* he even during 
their estrangement after Paine’s trial kept 
it vacant for him, and eventually appointed 
him to it in 1802. He held the ofiice until 
he became lord chancellor. Had the king 
not recovered from his insanity in 1789, 
Erskine would have been attorney-general in 
the regent’s administration. He was, how- 
ever, more the prince’s friend and companion 
than his political adviser. His first speech 
in the House of Commons was on Fox’s India 
biU. So anxious was he to succeed that he 
asked Fox on the day before what cut and 
colour of coat he should wear. Fox advised 
a black one (Moobe, Diary, iv. 136). But 
his speech was a failure. Pitt sat paper and 


pen in hand ready to take notes for a reply, 
then, as the speech went on, lost interest, 
and finally threw away the pen. This byplay 
crushed Erskine, who feared Pitt. As Sheri- 
dan said to him, ‘ You are afraid of Pitt, and 
that is the flabby part of your character.’ 
Even in 1805, as the Duke of Wellington 
told Lord Stanhope, such was the ^ ascen- 
dency of terror ’ that Pitt exercised over him, 
that a word and a gesture from Pitt com- 
pletely checked and altered a speech of Er- 
skine’s at the Guildhall banquet. ‘ He wms 
aw’ed like a schoolboy at school.’ Pitt, w’ho 
had been once or twice with Erskine in a 
cause, disliked him, and spoke of him as fol- 
lowing Fox in debate and ^weakening his 
argument as he went along.’ He never suc- 
ceeded in the House of Commons or caught 
its tone. As he himself said, in parliament 
he missed the hope of convincing his audience 
and leading them to the determination he 
desired. Like Curran he wms so great in 
defending a political prisoner that he seemed 
tame by comparison on any other occasion. 
Indeed on SO Dec. 1796, in answer to Pitt’s 
great speech upon the rupture of the negotia- 
tions with France, he actually broke down 
in moving an amendment to Pitt’s motion 
for an address to the king praying for a vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war, and Fox -was 
obliged to take up the thread and speak in- 
stead of him. For years after this Erskino 
hardly spoke. When the coalition govern- 
ment went out and Pitt came in, Erskine went 
into active opposition. He moved and carried 
by a majority of seventy-three a resolution 
that the house would consider as an enemy of 
the country any one who advised the king to 
dissolve parliament ; he supported Fox’s mo- 
tion for going into committee to consider tlie 
state of the nation on 12 Jan., and denounced 
Pitt’s India Bill on 23 Jan. 1784. On 18 Feb. 
he made his last speech for many years in 
the House of Commons, in support of the mo- 
tion to stop supplies, the king having disre- 
garded the house’s address praying for the 
dismissal of ministers. A dissolution followed, 
and the public indignation at the coalition 
government destroyed the whigs. Erskino 
was one of ^ Fox’s Martyrs ’ and lost his seat. 
He returned to parliamentary ])ractice. He 
appeared for Fox before the Flo use of Com- 
mons in July 1784 on the AYestminstcr scru- 
tiny,’ on which occasion he used great license 
of speech, and on 3 March 1788, appearing as 
counsel for the East India Company, ^ de- 
livered,’ as Lord Mornington wrote to the 
Marquis of Buckingham, Ghe most stupid, 
gross, and indecent lihel against Pitt that 
ever wms imagined. The abuse was so mon- 
strous that the house Ixissed him at his con- 
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elusion. . . . Pitt took no sort of notice of 
Erskine’s Billing’sg’ato ’ (STAiriropE, Life of 
Liu, i. 256). Iti ax)poars that Erskine heing 
indisposed an adjounmient was taken in the 
middle of his speech, and in the meantime he 
■dined, perhaps too well, with the Prince of 
AVales, and was by him prom])ted to make 
-this attack (Jessie, Memoirs of George III, 
iii. 28). 

In the meantime he had been winning en- 
■duriiig fame in those causes on which his 
legal and oratorical reputation rests, causes 
■coiuu^cted witli the law of libel and treason. 
kSir 'William Jones had published a tract on 
government called ‘'A Dialogue between a 
Genlhunan and a Planner.’ Shipley, dean of 
St.. Asa])h,re])rinted andrecoinmendedit. The 
■crown declining to pro.secute the dean for 
this, the matter was taken up by the Hon. 
Mr. IfitzMaurice, and pjrskine was retained 
for the defence. The case came on at the 
Wrexham aut umn assizes 1786, was removed 
[int.o ih('. king’s bench in tlie spring, and finally 
trit'.d at the summer assizes at Shimvsbury in 
1781. Mr. Justice 1 biller directed that the 
iury was merely to 'find the ■i)uhlication and 
thet/ruth of the innuendoes as laid; whether 
tlui words constituted a libel or not was for 
tluj court. Erskine subsequently, inMichael- 
m{LS i-erm, argued against this in a very fine 
;8peech upon a motion for a rule for a newtirial. 
'The rule was rijfused, but the question was 
finally s(‘,t at rest l)ythe passing of Fox’s Libel 
A ct (ii2 ( \ eo. X 1 1, c . 60) in 1 792, which enacted 
thati thi^ (piestion of l ibel or no libel in each par- 
ticuhir case is fbr the j ury. Inl780 Stockdale 
published a pamphlet by one Logan against 
the impeachmimt of Hastings. Fox brought 
'this publication belbrii the House of Commons 
as a lib(.d on the managers of the imjpGacliment, 
amd (uirriod a motion for an address to the 
■crown praying tl lat the attorney-gencral might 
])ros(uuito' Stockdale. Sir Alexander Macdo- 
nald 'likMl an information accordingly, which 
was t.ried in the king’s l)ench hclbre Lord 
Kenyon aaid a s])ccia; jury on 9 Dec. 1789. 
Erskino’s spiuicli for the delenco produced an 
\m(^xamx)led oilbet on the audience, and Stock- 
dal(4 Avas acituittiul. 

At the eh‘Ction of 1790 Erskine Avas re- 
turned for Portsmouth, a seat which he held 
till h (5 hecamo a ])eer. On 22 Dec., separating 
li imsclf from the rest of hisparty, he supported 
the contention that the dissolution^ had put 
an end to the impeachment of Hastings, but 
ho broke doAvn in his speech. He spoke in 
general but little. In April 1792, on Grey’s 
motion for parliamentary reform, he defended 
the Society of Ihionds of the People ; and 
wlum the Avhig party was divided upon the 
attitude to be assumed toAvards the French 


revolution, Erskine, who had visited Paris in 
beptemher 1/90 to Avitness its progress and 
had retimned full of admiration for its prin- 
ciples (PoxiLLT, Memoirs, 25 Sept. 1790), 
lollowed Fox in regarding it as a movement 
towards liberty, and censured both the policy 
or enacting new penal laws against the Jaco- 
bms and the Traitorous Correspondence Bill, 

I his imperilled his faA^onr with the Prince of 
Wales ; his next step lost it. In 1792 Paine, 
whose ' Rights of Man/ pt. ii., contained of- 
fensive attacks on the royal familv, Avas pro- 
secuted. ^ Erskine accepted the brief for the 
defence, in spite of many attacks from the 
government newspapers, much dissuasion hy 
his friends, including Lord Loughborough, 
and an express message from the Prince of 
Wales. On 18 Dec. 1792 the jury, without 
waiting for reply or summing-up, found Paine 
guilty . Erskine was dismissed from Ms office 
of attorney-general to the Prince of Wales. As, 
however. Sir A. Pigot, the prince’s solicitor- 
general, was dismissed also, though uncon- 
nected with Paine’s case, it is probable that 
the real ground of offence was t.aat both were 
members of tbe Society of Eriends of the 
People for AdA^ocating Parliamentary Reform. 
Erskine was one of the original members of 
the Society of Friends of tae Liberty of tbe 
Press, and presided at its first and second 
meetings, 22 Dec. 1792 and 19 Jan. 1793. 
The government now began a series of pro- 
secutions. The first was that of John Frost 
in March 1793. In spite of Erskine’s efforts 
he was couAicted. For Perry and Grey, pro- 
prietors of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ indicted 
9 Dec. 1793 for inserting in the ]3aper the 
address of a society for political inibrmation 
held at Derby, which complained of the state 
of the parliamentary representation, he pro- 
cured an acquittal. In the case of Walker, 
too, tried on 2 April 1794 for a conspiracy 
to raise a rebellion, he destroyed the eroAvn 
witnesses in cross-examination, and the ver- 
dict was not guilty. The government next 
attacked the adAmcates of reform with prev- 
entions, in which the theory of constructive 
treason was put forward. ErsMne was suc- 
cessful in defeating them. After secret com- 
mittees of both houses had reported, an act 
was passed suspending the Habeas Corpus Act 
in view of the forthcoming trials. True bills 
were found against twelve persons, the. only 
overt act allegedbeinga conspiracy to summon 
a convention. The trialshegan on 28 Oct. 1794 
at the Old Badey, before Lord-cMef-justice 
Eyre and other judges, under a special com- 
mission of oyer and terminer. Hardy’s case 
was taken first. Scott, the attorney-general, 
took nine hours to open his case; the jury was 
locked up for the night, and day after day from 
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8 A.M. to midnig-lit the case proceeded. On 
the last day Erskine spoke from 2 p.m. to 

9 P.M., his voice dying away into a whisper 
at the end from exhaustion. Still on leaving- 
court he had to addi-ess the vast crowds, which 
had collected outside every day and had es- 
corted him home and mobbed Scott every 
night, begging them to leave the law to take 
its course (Twiss, Mdo7i, i. 270). After some 
hours of consultation the jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty. The crown persevered. 
Horne Tooke was tried next, and the jury ac- 
c uitted him without leaving the box ; then 
Chelwall, who also escaped. No more cases 
■WQxe taken. Bonfires were lit, and the crowd 
dragged Erskine’s carriage in triumph to his 
house in Seijeaiits’ Inn. His portraits and 
busts were sold all over the country, tokens 
•were struck bearing his effigy, and he was pre- 
sented with the freedom of numerous corpo- 
rations. Subsequently he defended William 
Stone, for whom he procured an acq^iiittal in 
spite of strong evidence that he had invited 
a French invasion. On 26 July 1796 he ap- 
peared at Shrewsbury to defend the Bishop 
of Bangor and several of his clergy on a 
charge of riot, committed while ejecting from 
the diocesan registry one Grindley, who 
claimed to be registrar. He appeared on 
21 June 1797 as prosecutor for the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice, which proceeded 
against Williams, a bookseller, who had sold 
Paine’s ‘Age of Eeason.’ He delivered a 
powerful speech in support of the truth of 
Christianity, and obtained a conviction, but 
the society rejecting his view of the proper 
course to pursue in suppressing such publi- 
cations he declined to appear further for 
them. In this year appeared his pamphlet 
on the ‘Causes and Consequences of the W^ar 
with France,’ which, though in gi-eat part 
written in court during the hearing of cases, 
ran quickly through forty- eight editions. In 
1799 he defended, hut without success, the 
Earl of Thanet and Bohert Ciitlar Eergusson 
[q. V.] at the har of the king’s bench, who 
were tried for an attempted rescue of Arthur 
O’Connor as he was being re-arrested after 
being acquitted of high treason. It was an 
unfortunate answer of Sheridan’s in cross- 
examination that lost the case. Both were 
fined and sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment. On 21 Feb. 1799 he defended Cuthell, 
a respectable bookseller, who had inadver- 
tently sold some copies of Gilbert W’’akefield’s 
pamphlet in answer to the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, and though the prisoner was convicted 
his punishment was remitted. On 15 May 
James Hadfi.eld fired at the king at Drury 
Lane Theatre, and was tried on 26 April 
1800, Erskine defended him and established 


his plea of insanity, and under the statute' 
40 Geo. Ill, c. 96, subsequently passed, Had- 
field was confined for the remainder of his 
life. In all these cases his speeches, which 
are models of advocacy and forensic eloquence,, 
were published. 

In the House of Commons he had been in 
the meantime playing a less and less con- 
spicuous part. There seems to have been 
some doubt of liis complete fidelity to the 
whigs. Hose says that Pitt had told him 
of overtures made by Erskine many years 
before 1806, perhaps in 1797, and when Ad- 
dington came in (January 1801) Erskine 
wrote to him expressing a disposition to take- 
office (PlOse, Diaries j ii. 258; Pellew, Sid- 
onouth, i. 476, ii. 256). After the sugges- 
tions which were made of his taking the 
chancellorship from Addington, to which the 
Prince of W" ales’s opposition put an end, his 
practice for some time fell off. He spoke 
and voted seldom in the House of Commons 
during the last years of Pitt’s administration. 
He opposed the projected coalition between 
Fox and a section of Pitt’s former followers^ 
friends of Grenville and Windham, draft ed 
the remonstrance to Fox which was adopted 
at the meeting at Norfolk House, and sup- 
ported the peace of Amiens. His priiici])al 
speeches were on 17 Nov. 1795, against the 
Seditious Meetings Bill; on 80 Nov., against 
the hill to make conspiracy to levy war 
against the crown high treason, though no 
overt act were proved; in seconding Grey’s 
annual motion for reform, 26 May 1797; and 
on 3 Feb. 1799, upon the rejection of the 
overtures for peace made by Bonaparte on 
becoming first consul. Ho did not speak on 
the union with Ireland. In 1802 he visitt'.d 
Paris during the peace, and found himself 
almost unknown. He was presented to Na]) 0 - 
leoii. ‘Etes-vo us legiste ? ’ said N apoleon . Thi & 
was crushing to Erskine’s egotism (Troti'EK, 
Memoirs of Fox ^ p. 268; but see OoiinJ ell’s- 
Life on this, p. 541). lie know little French,, 
and never revisited the continent. Like most 
of the other whigs he supported (23 May 
1803) the renewal of the war on the rupture' 
of the peace of Azniens, and the imposition 
of the property tax on 5 July. Of his S])eeck 
on the army estimates (12 lioc.) Fox writes: 
‘Erskine made a foolish figure, I liear.’ When 
the volunteers were raised ho became colonel 
of the Temple corps. He never had been 
more than able to put his company in the- 
royals through their manual exercise ; now 
he was seen by Campbell giving the word of 
command from directions written on a card, 
and doing it ill. However, he argued suc- 
cessfully in the king’s bench the right of 
volunteers to resign without waiting for the 
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concliwioiiortli(‘,wiir(lii(.\;-().D(nvlcy,4i’as!f’s 

Jleporis^ p. HI 2), uioni coiif^'cnial task, and 
on 19 Marcli 1<S04, in his last spcocli in tlie 
llouso of ( Joninions, o])])oh(hI, also "with suc- 
coss,tluudausor()rl)id(linpfr(^Hin'natioiis,wliicli 
was ins(n’l,iHl in tlio Voluntoors’ Consolida- 
tion Jlill. 

In IS(K), aCti^i' Pit-ti’s diaUli, it kocanie ne- 
cossary to iiudndo, soino, ol’ tlui wliigs in tlic 
Gnnivillf' adniiiiist.nitiou. J^ildon was not 
siiilicitaitly loyal to a, niixaul caljinct ol’ col- 
kaif^aics to I)t', tnist<Ml witli tlu^ seals, and, 
all or ridlised ky I joi’d .IdlonLorougli 

ami Sir Janu^s Ma,iiH(i('l(l, (diiid* justice of the 
coimuoii ■i)l(ais, tluy wen; on *7 k\d). 1800 
^‘iveaito Mi'skiiu^. ap ooiiitimmt was gene- 
rally comhujiiUMl. ]](' luid ludlised to hold 
l)ri(ds ladori^ tlu^ IIous(^ of Lords and privy 
council, wa.s ignontut. of e(iuity, and oxpo- 
ri(aui(al only a,s a,n advocate a,t nisi prius. 

' ll(» is Intaily unlit (or the situatiion,’ writes 
Itmnilly. ld‘om this tiim*. lu^ sank into coni- 
])ai'ativ(^ insigiiiliiaince. ll(\ t,oolc Ids title, 
Jlni'oii Lrskine of llnstnrimd, IVoin the castle 
of i lia,t iiaim^ In ( 'ornwall, out. of (‘.oiuplimiMit 
to Lie jhhieii of Wales. His motto, ^Trial 
hy jury/ was imieli deridi'd. lli^ took his 
seal' on 10 Md)., and hihig (|uiek, cautious, 
and atitnntivi', and receiving some assistance 
IVoin Lie, ('((iiity coutisi'l in iiractico before 
Idni, imuli'^ h‘W lilimders as a judge; but be 
was ignorant, of nail |ire])crt.y hiw and nog- 
lt‘ct('d t.o study it., contimting hiiuself with 
making Ibirgiaive a <[ueen’s (‘ouusi'l and em- 
'deyliig him to work up autlierities. In bis 
da, lids eijuiliable principles ri'ciuved little de- 
vclopincnli or ada])lation, (, hough his deci- 
sions do not (h'SiU’Vi^ the tlt.le of t.he ' Apo- 
cryplui/ whith they nauived. JHs only con- 
sidmnhle decision Is dhidinsson v. Woodford 
(DowniNO, p. 2I1)), on the doctrine 

ofdiud.ion hyan heir. Hut. his c.hief judicial 
ad. was In iinasidc a.l. the l.rial of Ijord Mel- 
ville in June ISOO, which he iusiated must, 
unlike Hasting, s’s impmichmenl., proceed 
(lie hi di(>m,) a,nd he conduth'.ed aecording to 
ri'gular k'gal forms. In most of t.ho divisions 
in this trial he vot.ed in the ndmority for 
linding Lord Mtdville guilty. In thellouso 
of Lords he was a.HHisted on a; peals by Lords 
Eldon a,nd ItiMlesihUe, a, ml ( elerred greatly 
to (hem, a, ml on one occa.sien, wlien sitting 
at first instnnea, Avas jisslsted hyHir William 
Grant, master of the rolls. On 7 June 180(5 
he, Avith .Lords Grenville, Hpeueer, aiulEllcn- 
borough, was cominissioned liy the king to 
inijiiire into the charges agn,inKt the Princess 
of Wales of adultery Avitli Hir !8i(lney Smith 
and others. The charges Avero declared 
groiuulless. 

In tbo ministry he was not much con- 


sulted, nor did he very frequentlv take part 
in the debates of tke House of Lords. He 
Avas not informed of Lord Howick^s bib for 
allowing Roman catholics to bold commis- 
sions m the army imtil it was about to be 
introduced, and did not speak at all fi-om 
the meeting of the new parliament in De- 
cember 1806 until March 1807. Earlier in 
1806 he had defended the mclusion in the 
Lord EUenhorough, though lord 
chief justice, and had supported the hill for 
the immediate abohtion of the slave trade. 
After the king’s insurmountable opposition 
to Lord Howick’s bill had brought the mi- 
nistry face to face with resignation, Erskine 
Avas much chagrined at the prospect of losing 
olfice, and Lord Holland’s account of the 
cabinet of 10 Eeh. shows that he struggled 
hard to avoid the necessity of adhering to 
his colleagues (Loud Holland, Meynoirs^ 
ii.^ 184). WTaen the king demanded his 
ministry’s written promise never again to 
propose to him a relaxation of the Roman 
catliolic penal laws, Erskine went to expos- 
tulate with him, and in a long intervieAV on 
14 March imagined that he had converted 
him. On the 24th, however, the intrigues 
of Eldon and the Duke of Cumberland suc- 
ceeded, and the king dismissed his ministers. 
Some suspicion was caused by the fact that 
Erskine cid not resign the seals till 1 April. 
This Avas not, however, due to his having 
abandoned his colleagues, but was intended 
to give him time to deb ver judgment in pend- 
ing cases ill which be had already heard all 
the arguments, He, however, somewhat un- 
fairly, took the opportunity in the interval 
i 0 prevail on Sir AVilbam Pepys to resign 
bis mastership in chancery, and to appoint 
to the vacant post Edward Morris, bis OAvn 
son-in-law. The mode in Avhich this change 
of ministry took place was so extraordinary 
that strong hopes were entertained of a re- 
turn of the ministry of ‘ All the Talents ’ to 
olllco, but when, a few months later, this, 
seemed immediately probable, Romilly ob- 
serves that Erskine was not bkely to be chan- 
cellor again, ‘ his incapacity for the office was. 
too forcibly and too generally felt.’ Erom 
this time Erskine gradually dropped out of 
public life. On 13 April he defended tho 
conduct of the late ministry in refusing the 
idedo-e demanded of them, and in the new 
parliament he moved that the king’s personal 
inclinations ought not to he of any hinding 
elfect on ministers (26 June), hnt the mo- 
tion Avas lost by 67 to 160. In this new 
■oarliament the whigs were abnost anmm- 
ited, the ministerial majority being two 
"hundred, and, like many other whigs, Erskme- 
almost entirely neglected parbament lor som& 
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Tears. He opposed tke Copenliagen expedi- 
tion and the orders in council, and entered a 
protest against the hill to prohibit the ex- 
portation of Jesuits’ bark to Europe. The 
only q^uestion in which lie interested himself 
was the prevention of cruelty to animals, for 
which he introduced a bill on 15 May 1809, 
which passed the lords but was lost in the 
commons by 37 to 27, and another in the fol- 
lowing session, which he withdrew. He was 
always attached to animals and had many pets, 
a dog which he introduced at consultations, 
a goose, and even two leeches, and in 1807 he 
published privately a pamphlet, ‘ An Appeal 
in favour of the Agricu.tural Services of 
Hooks’ (JS^otes aiid, Queries, 1st series, i. 138). 
The subject was at length dealt with by the 
act 3 Geo. IV, c. 71. Gradually, too, he 
altered his early views on slavery, and in- 
clined more and more to emancipation. In 
1810, yielding to his besetting sin of seeking 
popularity, he maintained, on the committal 
of Sir F. Hurdett to the Tower, that all ques- 
tions of privilege ought to be decided by 
courts of law only. When the regency be- 
came necessary he had high hopes from the 
Prince of "Wales, with whom he was still 
very intimate, and who had even given him, 
while chancellor, an uncut topaz seal-ring, 
with the request that it might not be cut for 
the present, as he intended to give him an 
carl’s coronet to engrave upon it. He strenu- 
ously opposed the proposed restrictions on the 
regent’s powers. But the prince threw the 
wings over, and Erskine’s hopes of office frnally 
vanished. He retired into private life, attend- 
ing hut little to the judicial and other business 
of the House of Lords, 

He lived the life of an idler and man about 
town, sometimes melancholy in private, hut 
in company extraordinarily vivacious and 
sprightly, a characteristic which he always 
retained (HTJSH,HecoZ/ecizo? 2 S,p. IIS). He fell 
into pecuniary straits. Always careless of 
money — he once dropped 20,000Z. of stock on 
the floor of a shop — in spite of his great pro- 
fessional earnings and his chancellor’s pension 
of 4,OOOZ. a year, he was now poor. Appre- 
hensive of revolution in England he had in- 
vested large sums in the "Qnited States and 
lost them. He had given up his house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields and now sold his house 
at Hampstead, Evergreen Villa, and bought 
an estate in Sussex and took to the study 
of farming. The estate proved sterile, and 
though he began to manufacture brooms, as 
the only things it would produce, his loss 
was heavy. He haunted the courts at West- 
minster, expressing many regrets that he 
over left the bar, interested himself in his 
inn, of which he had become a bencher in 


1785 and treasurer iu 1796, in anniversary 
dinners and literary institutions, and ap- 
peared at innumerable parties and halls. He 
took to letters, and wrote, at first anony- 
mously, a political romance, ^Armata,’ an 
imitation of More’s ^ Utopia ’ and Swift’s 
^ Gulhver,’ which ran through several edi- 
tions. To the cause of law reform he was 
indifferent, and, having taken charge in the 
House of Lords iu 1814 of Homilly’s hill to 
subject freehold estates to the payment of 
simple contract debts, he neglected it so much, 
since he ‘ did not understand the subject and 
was incapable of answering any objections,’ 
that it had to he entrusted to other hands 
(Homiily, Memoirs, 5 Nov. 1815). Some 
comment was excited by his accepting from 
the regent the knighthood of the Thistle, and 
more by his wearing the insignia on every 
possible occasion. From 1817 he began to re- 
turn to active public life ; he opposed both the 
Seditious Meetings Bills and the act for the 
suspension of habeas corpus, and during 1819 
and 1820ofi:ered a most determined opposition 
to the six acts, resisting them at every stage, 
and also supported Lord Lansdowme’s motion 
for a committee to inquire into the state of 
the country. He had not been in Scotland 
since he w^eiit to sea as a lad of fourteen. He 
was now invited and went to a public banquet 
at Edinburgh 21 F eb. 1820 (Campbell Avrongly 
says 1821) ; yet so bitter was party spirit that 
Scott refused to meet him (Lockuaet, Scott, 
vi. 369). Upon the trial of Queen Caroline 
he took a part which was deservedly popular, 
and, in spite of his obligations to the king, 
insisted in all the debates on securing a fair 
trial for the queen. In these debates his 
voice was very influential. Unlike most of 
the whigs he voted for submitting the ^ green 
hag ’ to a secret committee, but he \Droposcd 
a resolution that the queen shoiilc. have a 
list of the witnesses before the second read- 
ing, which was lost by 28 to 78 ; resistx‘d 
successfully the motion of the attorney- 
general for an adjournment to give time for 
fresh witnesses to arrive j opposed the second 
reading on 2 Nov. and 4 Nov., and again 
attacked the bill in committee, and his spoccli 
on the third reading was the last of any im- 
portance which he delivered in parliament. 
His health indeed was failing, and in the 
middle of his speech on 2 Nov. he wms seized 
with cramp and fell senseless on the floor. His 
chivalrons speeches on behalf of the queen re- 
vived his almost forgotten popularity. But 
his public part was almost played. On 10 July 
1822 he recorded his protest against the Corn 
Law Bill (3 Geo. IV, c. 26), on the ground 
that it diminished instead of increasing agri- 
cultural protection. He made some elibrts 
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on behalf of the i)opiilar party in Spain ; in 
18!2^ he publislual a letter to Lord Liverpool 
in bt'.half of the caiiao of Greeh independence : 
in a letter of his to Prince Mavrocor- 
dato was published by the Greek committee, 
and in tlie same year ho issued a pam dilet 
<5alled ‘ A Letiitir to the Proprietors of Land 
on Agric.ultiiral Prosperity.’ lie was quite 
estraiif^'cal from the kino-, and had fallen into 
])over(.y n,nd some social discx*edit. At various 
times, from as early as 179(), he had been 
accuse.d of opiuni-eaitin^*, but without any 
foundation, ilti wms living now partly at 
Id Arabella Itow, Pimlico, partly at a cot- 
tage, JlueJi an nil I, in Sussex. At some time 
noil asc‘cu’tainablo he married at Gretna Green 
41, Miss Mary Ihick, by whom ho had a son, 
]Iaui])den, born 5 Dec. 18^1, She and her 
dilld wen^ in vtuy sla’aitcned circumstances 
4 irt(U' his death. In Iho aut unm of 18:23 he 
starl.(Hl for Scotland hy sea, l,o visit his brother 
ilic Ikirl ol“ Ducluui, at Dryhurgh Abbey, 
"jhvrwi(‘,k,shire. Inllammntion of the chest at- 
tacke.d Jiim on l lurvoyago; he was landed at 
Scarborough and thence conveyed to Almon- 
dell, W('st Lothian, the n^sidence of his bro~ 
tluu’ .lUinry’,s widow, a,nd (li(!d (her(‘, 17 Nov. 
1823. wa.s buried at the family burial- 
])lac(p 1 Iphal 1, 1 jinlit hgowu His character wuis 
amiable and tdcwabul, l)iit his distixigiiishing 
characdanhstic wa,s a , tv itioi-clinatiy vanity, wdiicli 
p(',rp(d','iuilly made him ridiculous. Almost 
tlu5 b(T,st of Canning’s ‘Anti-Jacobin Pai)er,s ’ 
i,s a l)nrh‘,squ(^ spevich ol; hlrsklne’s at the Whig 
<./liib in whi(di Jk^ is made to iioint out that he 
woiH biU. a, very lit, tie lower than the angels. 
1 l(i wa.s (uiricaiiured as Ooiitisollor hlgo, and as 
Ba,ron .Pgo of and (V)hb(‘,tt always wrote 
of him as Ihiron Clackmamuui. .His wit was 
])rov(vr])ijil, mid many of his epigranis are 
<das,sii‘,, but lu^. esjxHiially (‘.xcelLed in puns. 
He was a,n lionoiirabh^ politician, an enthn- 
siasl, for llbc'rty, and u,u incomp a, ralde advo- 
cate a,nd orator. He "was an enthusiastic 
stuchmti of Hnglish idassics, and, in siTite of 
sarcn,sms onhiinsidl', a, groat admirer orjlurke. 
i!(^ knew by hcairti ‘Pa,radisoLost,’ ‘ Paradise 
Pega,Ined,’ and .linrlfc’s si^eech agalmst War- 
ren , Hastings, Jjord John Pussoirs phrase 
sums up his character : ‘Tlu^ tongue of Cicero, 
and the soul of Hampden.’ By las lirstmar- 
riag(^ h(‘, had [ibur sons and ;(()ur daughters. 
His eUh^st and fourth, sons, David Montagu, 
diplomatist, and Tliomas, judge, are sepa- 
rately not icaal. A portrait oi'hini was ])amtod 
by sir T. LawTenco, and there is another by 
Iloppner a,t Windsor, a statue by Westina- 
cott in idncoln’s Inn Hall, and a bust by 
Nollekens at Holland House. 

[iSoo the various editions of Ills spooches; Lives 
of him by Brougham, Townsend, and Campbell 


(Lives of the Chancellors, vol. vi.) ; Moore’s 
Diaries ; Pomilly’s Memoirs ; 'Wrasall’s Me- 
moirs; tlie Croker Papers; Stanhope’s Pitt; 
Lord Holland’s Memoirs ; IPellew’s Lord Sid- 
mouth ; Croly’s Life of George lY ; Sir Henry 
Holland’s Hecollections, 2nd ed.p.244; DumeriPs 
Lord Erskine, a Study, Paris, 1883; Lord Col- 
chester’s Diary; Johnstone’s ed. of Parr's Works, 
1828, vii. 120, 626; Diary of Mme. d’Arblay 
(1842), V, 319, vi. 42 ; The Pamphleteer, vol. 
xxiii, 1824 ; Sketch of Erskine with Anecdotes, 
pamphlet, 1794; and for specimens of his vrifc 
Hogers’s Hecollections ; Notes and Queries, 2nd 
scr. vih. 25, 115.] J. A. H. 

EESKINE, THOMAS (1788-1864), 
pudge, fourth son of Thomas, first lord Erskine 
H* L-]j wife, Agnes, daughter of 

Daniel Moore, wms born 12 March 1788 at 
10 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street. He -was 
brought up at Hampstead and educated at the 
grammar school there, and at a Mr.Foothead’s, 
and was afterwuards under Drs. Drury and 
Butler at Harrow, where he was a school- 
fellow of Peel, Aberdeen, Palmerston, Byron, 
and Hook. On becoming lord chancellor his 
father made him, stiH a schoolboy, his secre- 
tary of presentations, which threw him much 
into fashionable society. He was, however, 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
being a peer’s son graduated M.A. without 
residence or examination in 1811, on the in- 
auguration of the Duke of Gloucester as chan- 
cellor. In 1807 he was entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and became a pupil of Joseph Chitty 
fq. v.] He became a special pleader in 
1 81 0, and practised with success ; was called 
to the bar in 1813, and having first joined 
the home circuit transferred himself to the 
western. He took no part in pohtics hut 
pur. sued his practice, became a king’s counsel 
in 1827, and took a leading place on his cir- 
cuit. He was clear and acute rather than 
rhetorical, and had a strong comprehension 
of technicalities, being thus in sharp contrast 
to his father. The Bankruptcy Act, 1 and 2 
Wm. lY, c. 66, established a court of review 
of four judges, and Lord Brougham appointed 
him to the chief judgeship on 20 Oct. 1831, 
a post which he filled with credit. He was 
also sworn of the privy council. On the 
death of Alan Park, ne succeeded him, 9 Jan. 
1839, as a judge of the common pleas, but 
continued to hold his banlmuptcy judgeship 
till November 1842, In his new capacity 
his chief act was presiding at the spring as- 
sizes at York in lfc'40, at the political trials, 
which he did so fairly as to receive the ap- 
plause even of the ‘Northern Star,’ Feargns 
O’Comior’s paper. In 1844 he was attacked 
by tubercular disease of the lungs, and re- 
signed his judgeship in November, but lived, 
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for the most part an inralidj till 9 Nov. 1864, 
when he died at Bournemouth. Prom the 
summer of 1852 he lived at Pir Grove, Evers- 
ley, and was the intimate friend and valued 
supporter of the rector, C. Kingsley, to whom 
his death was a great loss. He was till his 
death a commissioner for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and in 1840 was president of the Trini- 
tarian Bihle Society. He married in 1814 
Henrietta, daughter of Henry Traill of Darsie, 
Pifeshh-e, and had a large family. 

[Boss's Lires of the Judges; Arnold’s Life of 
Lord Denman ; Life of C. Kingsley, i. 329, ii. 
211 ; Push’s Pecollections, 237.] J- A. H. 

ERSKINE, THOMAS (1788-1870), of 
Linlathen, Forfarshire, advocate and theolo- 
gian, was the youngest son of David and Ann 
Erskine. His great-grandfather was Colonel 
John Erskine of Carnock, near Dunfermline, 
a descendant of J ohn, first or sixth Earl of Mar 
[fi- regent of Scotland. The colonel’s son 
was John Erskine (1695-17 68) [q. v.], whose 
second son, David, was a writer to the signet, 
and purchased the estate of Linlathen, near 
Dundee, which, hy the death without sur- 
viving issue of his elder brothers, came into 
the possession of Thomas Erskine in 1816, 

Owing to his father’s death when he was 
little more than two years old, Erskine was 
left very much to the care of his maternal 
grandmother, Mrs. Graham of Airth Castle, 
a Stirling of Ardoch, a strict episcopalian 
and a strong Jacobite. Erskine was educated 
at the Edinburgh High School, a school in 
Durham, and the university of Edinburgh, 
and was admitted a member of the Eaculty 
of Advocates in 1810. He was welcomed hy 
the literary society for which Edinburgh was 
then famous. The religious tendencies im- 
planted in his childhood were confirmed by 
the death of his cousin, Patrick Stirling of 
IHppenross, andhy the example of his brother 
James, who was a captain of the 87th regi- 
ment, and was once described by his com- 
manding officer as the best soldier and the 
best man he ever knew. Upon his succeed- 
ing, hy the death of his brother, to the estate 
of Linlathen, Erskine retired from the bar, 
and gave himself up to the study of questions 
of theology. His means enabled him to travel 
and to alleviate his strong artistic instincts. 
His views thus acquired a breadth that gave 
them acceptance beyond the narrow circle of 
professional theologians, and he numbered 
among his friends such men as Thomas Gar- 
lyle, Dean Stanley, Bishop Ewing, F. D. 
Maurice, Pr^vost-Paradol, Vinet, Adolphe 
Monod, Madame de Broglie, and others whom 
he met on his foreign tours. His influence 
was of a singularly subtle character, due 
more to his intensely sympathetic nature than 


to his force of reasoning. His outward life 
was marked by few stirring events, but he 
stimulated powerfully, though indirectly, the 
religious life of his time. In earlier life he 
busied himself in writing for the press, and 
in public expositions of his views on contem- 
porary religions controversies. But he was 
afterwards contented with personal inter- 
course and correspondence. Pihvost-Paradol, 
on taking leave of him in his eightieth year, 
described him in reverential tones as ‘ that 
kind of old prophet.’ 

In 1831 the general assembly of the 
church of Scotland deposed Mr. J. IMHeod 
Campbell, minister of Kow, for preaching the 
doctrine of ‘ universal atonement and pardon 
through the death of Christ.’ Erskine warmly 
espoused the cause of Campbell, and, indeed, 
Avent very much beyond Campbell’s opinions, 
for he clung to the belief that ultimately all 
men would he sailed and restored to the image 
of God by the same atonement of Christ. He 
regarded life as an education rather than a 
probation ; and founded his belief in inspira- 
tion upon the testimony of the conscience, 
not upon the credence of miracles. 

In the exposition of his religious belief 
Erskine published several Avorks, the most 
notable of which are ^Remarks on the In- 
ternal Evidence for the Truth of Hevealed 
Religion,’ Edinburgh, 1820 ; ^ An Essay on 
Faith,’ 1822; ^The Unconditional Preenesi^ 
of the Gospel,’ 1828 ; ‘ The Brazfui Serpent, 
or Life coming through Death,’ 1831 ; ‘The 
Doctrine of Election,’ 1837 ; and ^ Tlu‘ Spiri- 
tual Order,’ published after his death inlS71. 

One of his most intimate friends Avas- 
E. D. Maurice, whose vieAvs AAmrc gnaLtly in 
accordance with his oaaui. The t-wo main- 
tained a constant interchange of ideas Ironi 
1838, when they first met, until Jk’skine’fS 
death. Erskine Avas nominally a member of 
the church of Scotland, although he rarely 
aA^ailed himself of its ministrations, ir(^ cer- 
tainly Avas no Anglican, yet ho daily read the 
lessons and psalms ajipointed for tlie day by 
the Book of Common lh‘ayer. Tliougli not a 
CaHinist, he alAAUiys expressed himseir as. 
deeply thankful to the ^ Calvinian atmosi)liero ’ 
in which he had been brought up, for, he said, 
^CaHiiiism makes God and the thought of 
Him all in all, and makes the creature almost 
as nothing before Him.’ He used to say that 
CalAunism Avas a sheep in Avolf’s clothing, 
while Arminianism Avas a Avolf in sheep’s 
clothing. 

Erskine was never married. His sister 
Christian, Mrs. Stirling, was his constant 
companion. He called her ‘ mother, Avife, 
sister, all in one.’ She managed his house- 
hold, and stood between him and the outer 
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j ^^4 l)^y Ik'i i !iii h1v.i 1 I jis ii liowtii'HH iiiUidt' .1 ^j1*h1ciho tlic loi'd fl/clvocciticj uificls liis 

Ilia hoini^ at l,jiiilat.li(',u a, (palin' of chriHUa,n <■<^UHiIl^sllabits ihoaiibjoct of numberless jokes 
syni])a(by and n'liniMnetil. Mrskiin', was an an(l paroclic^s (bbiiXiGijssoN^ ^r- 

acconi])! islnal seliolai, bnl innvt 1,0 thc! liiblo tS‘Avy/<". pi). I l-O-G, and a note bv tlie same in 
lu,H l»,' ..uri(,n lil.,TaiHr,. ^va.. (ho playa of 

.Sbak('Hp<'a,tr jind tla^ ^ I haloKui's’ oC IMaio, es- was coinpidled t,o stdl in 17(19 all bis estates 
p(utin,lly llit»‘(n)t>*'iaH.^ iM’skiiuubvoUMl luueli ex(M‘i)t the mansion house of Kellie (Wood, 
aitlnnl ion to tlu^ manif'sl jitioiis prodiuasl by Nmkof p. 5^13). The j^Toater 

lrviii|-’’s i)iva,e,hinf>\ ami spimt soiim wiadvs iii part of his nuisieal compositions is believed 
the eomj)a,ny of I hose who wcuM' said to])osseHs to hav(i been lost, thoii^'h a collection of his 
thesis pi i‘ta. At nrstlnuiuiiidaiinMl ibepnnuino cliarniinp* minuets was published in 1836, 
minu’.ulous e. harm dor ol tln^si' uttm’inp’H, but with, an introduetory notice by C. K. Sharpe, 
two ymu’s hitiu- lu' (Wprossed Ills mistrusim)!,' a,ud several of liis overtures have been pre- 
tlunn. ^ ^ Hc'rvial Lord Kellie was also somethiup' of 

Durinp* (he polillenl trouhh'S ot ISIH a rhyuu^ster ; but the neat little piece, ' A 
Erskim^ Indd it a, duty to rmiiahi ti(. homo in Ijov(U’’s Messapu.,’ Hsually attributed to him, 
•ordia lo ndii‘V(^ tlnulisl,n\sH of his own in'ip'li- luis hmui dlsimvimul to have been written be- 
bourhood^ I h' round (unploynumt Fora, birpn Fon^ his birth, though he undoubiodly set it 
niunbiu' oF thosi' out oF work, but lu^ viowial to music, ; and (he only p'cnuine production 
will) prenl. mispivinp’ (he (humuu’al ie (,(Mi(hui- oF his (ha,t is still in existence is a .Fraument 


■cii's eF modern legislation, (u lalur liFe or 1 wo of a lyric piece entitled ^ The Kelso 
hh'skiiK' was not. siam mneh ou(i oF Scol laml, Ihua's.’ 

hiH .sutmnrrs liriuK' hIii’mI, mI. I,i,iln|,h„n, mul 1 1 , Lilhol' IT.mrr Hrnldno ; Wiuvpo’s 
lHHwnil..'r,s HI K( 111 lufjrji. I',i'slviii,i siiryiycil mil.ioii („ L,ml KoUio’s iihuiuil.s; 

all luM own |)eojd(',hissmt(‘r_( hrisiinn (lyinp' > I)(Mia:la,HH IN'ci-ape (Wood), ii. 20; Masical (lit. 
in 1S(5(), !Uid his yonnpnr als(«M’, Ihivid, llu^ in iJrit. .Mas. j L. C. 8. 

widow oF (kiplain Ihili'rHoa, In 1S(;7. At iiVi)cj”irrxn/< 

Imipl 1) 
ami p* 

, , , -r KsmiMhikiMiflim.A ,la l(i77,.ml,Uc 

jbt^llt'r.M ol Tlnnnns Erskine ol IJiilallnui, diaith oF Martin (hilFord, h(‘, was (dtuited luas- 

Uu,l Inf \V^ lUinliii ll Ii I b 1 ... . 1 * / (I. .... 1 . - 1 , -. I' 1 (** II 1.11 


ol ( ')ipl'ain Kii((M‘HO(i, in hSIi/, A {, laij rxnr' wrn i t v ' i\r / ? . j 

i^jvi ]% I I 1 I’ 1 * ii I 1 . JN 1 j, >\ IljljlyvJM {(h, I ( )So ) j m iiiSiiiu 

, oa !:() lMnr<’h ISA», lio died (piiotlv ,.r/u ..,i n ,i ^ c t t 

• I, ot !• I 1 I*’ I ol ( hartorhonsi', was the sevuuithson ol John, 

'aeolnlly, wilh Ins door optui, am Ins ' „ i ^ , n ■, i-’ 

. . I , i' 1 1 1 - I neisnul or Hi'vent n latrl ol Mar (I. V. , 1 )V his 

,.■mnln^; u, n„a oul.ns h,„l hiTU luM -i., MiwJuV ,1 ,„'..l,l,„v 


iulileil hy W. I hunni, D.I). 


^ :m hs k 1 N Id, ;n ( 0 M as /V \m \ a n i ) k 1 1, 

, sixth h), will Ok K lii, nil'll 173 >d IVwl ), was liorn 
1 S(‘pf. 173:i, ami sneeiM’dod his iiilher, I he 


ler of ( dmrti'rhoiise,, xvhic.h oHiee ho held 

(ill his deal]) on 21) May 1(585. lie was a 

ummhiM'oF (in^ lloyal Soeidy, and liis name 

np[)cars in t he listoF the lirst tmuneil nami'd 

■ ..I n.. I I I ir I ''i tlin rnval eliailer, under dale 22 April 

enri, in no 6 , lie (hnotiMl Inmsoll (o \ ] ,• j • 

• ^ I . . I . ,• , 1 ., r 1 I hilt luWookuo a,etive part in iliesc.nm- 

le, a, ml, noiiu' (o (o'rnuinv, shnliod a,t V ,• - tr i i 

’ • ^ ' - . . - t MIC proeeedinp's ol the society. lie also hind 

(he a,ppoinimini(; oF iniphearer io Charles iL 

|(’ollins'H l’«MnMp;e, luk Ibyilpes, Ix. 204 ; Dcm- 
phiH a, ml Wood’s IkM'raipo of Seollaud, ii. 21(5; 
IlIat,.or College, moF 'Winclioster, Ktoib&c., 1 HIO ; 


mnsii 

.Maimheiin urn ler tln^ elder Sin mil?:, wil It (In 
result that he heeame a mosl, aemmiidished 
player on tlu' violin and a, laleiilml eoni» 
pose)'. Dr. 15 nriu‘y said (hat In* wan pos- 
Hi'Hsed oF more musieid seimici* Ihnn any ,, , , , • , * t • i i 

dil.'ttnjitewilh whoniliewHsev.M’ae.inainled .Sonely h iasls.J 

(J/rumd llkL iif Mmi) iv. (577), ami In* ,bniSKlNE,Snt Wild JAM: (17(^ 
<*.(mipoH(‘d whili I'Xl raordimiry riipidil y ( Ito- majoP'-p mend, was (.luMndy son of ’William 
UMU'i'HoN, Hiit^tnvif into f/iv Piuv pp. Krskiiie oF d'orry, Kileshiro, whose Father, 

u ...I....... I ,,..,..1 ...... .1 . I I 'It . ur'ii' ^ '•1.1 1 • 


A. V, 


437 8 , whei'o Lord KidlleVi ninsle i.s d< 
serihml aseliaraelmnsed hyMomhie.n.s, rapidity, 
ami (uilhusiasm J, * 4 he mnsieal onrl ’ was 
for many years (lii^ director oF (he eoneerts 
'oF (he si', (heiria, Soci(‘(y n(. Kdinhurpji. lli* 
(li(‘(l a(i UniSHils unmarrh'd on 9 Oei, 17 -’*J, 


Colonel the lion. William Ilh'skine, was 
lie mly governor of Blackm^ss CaslJe, and 
ehmr son oF Da vid Lrskim*, second lord Card- 
ross, hy his si'cnnd wife, hhiry, dnaiplitiu' ol* 
vSir ( leorp’c Lrueo of Carnock. * 1 le was Imm 
in 17(59, enl(n’(‘(l the army as a cornet in 


Lortl Kellie’s coanse jovinlily mado liitn Uu^ ITdli liplil, dnipoons in 178(5, and wa^s 
mie ol‘ th(‘ hesl.-known nnm of his lime, promoted rn'iitennn tin 1788, and captain on 
Eoote iniprnalthat his ruhieund eoimtmiance 23 hV,l). 1791. He xvas created a baronet on 
woulil rlpi'n eneumbm's; Dr. Johnson is suiw 21 June 1791, and (irst saw servici^ in the 
posml ('0 havi* alluded to him in hiscmmiireola campnipms of the Dnko oF York in Iflanders 
prtaiii Se.oteli lord coIohinttHl For hnrd drink- in 1793-5. He was one oF (he olUcers who 
iup ( Doswi-mr,, ed. Ck’oker, p^ 551 ); and Henry saved the I'lmperer Leopold by their fainous 
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Charge with part of the 15th light dragoon^ 
at vllliers-en-Coiiche in Ma;f 1793, and re- 
ceired the order of Maria Theresa^ with 
them, was promoted major in his regiment 
in June, and lieutenant-colonel on 14 Dec. 
1794. After his return to England he was 
elected M.P. for the county of Fife in 1796, 
went on half-pay in 1798, was promoted colo- ^ 
nel of the 14th garrison battalion on 1 Jan. 
1801, was re-elected M.P. in 1802, and again 
placed on half-pay in 1803 on the reduction 
of his battalion. He did not again stand for 
parliament in 1806, and applied repeatedly 
for active employment. He was promoted 
major-general on 25 April 1808, and in the 
following year joined Lord Wellington’s army 
in the Peninsula, and took command of a 
brigade of cavalry. Wellington believed 
him to be an officer of real ability, and when 
Major-general Robert Craufurd went home 
invalided from the lines of Torres Vedras he 
gave Erskine the temporary command of the 
fight division. A more unfortunate choice 
could not have been made. Erskine was 
brave to a fault, and his recklessness dur- 
ing the pursuit after Massena in the spring 
of 1811 nearly ruined the light division on 
more than one occasion. At Sabugal, in 
particular, he launched his battalions at the 
retreating enemy in a fog, and it was only by 
the skill of his brigadiers, Barnard and Beck- 
with, that a great disaster was averted ; for 
when the fog lifted Ney was found with his 
whole corps dUmnee in an exceedingly strong 
position. When Craufurd returned, Erskine 
was transferred to the command of the ca- 
valry attached to the southern force under 
the command of Sir Rowland Hill, in suc- 
cession to General Long. He was selected 
with Picton, Leith, and Cole for the rank 
of local heutenant-general in Spain and in 
Portugal in September 1811. He commanded 
Hill’s cavalry in his advance on Madrid in 1812 
after the victory of Salamanca, and covered 
his retreat when he had to retire from Anda- 
lusia, coincidently with W ellington’s retreat 
from Burgos. Erskine had already shown 
several signs of insanity during this period, 
and at last it became so obvious that he wms 
ordered to leave the army. On 14 May 1813 he 
threw himself from a window in Lisbon, and 
was killed on the spot. As he died unmar- 
ried, his baronetcy of Torry became extinct. 

[Burke’s Extinct Baronetage; Army Lists; 
Napier’s Peninsular War ; Cope’s History of the 
Rifle Brigade; Larpent’s Journal in the Penin- 
sula,] H. M. S. 

ERSHINE, WILLIAM, Loed K^itedee 
( 1769-1822), friend of Sir Walter Scott, son 
of t-he Rev. WiUiam Erskine, episcopalian 


minister of Muthill, Perthshire, was horn in 
1769. He was educated at the university of 
Glasgow, and while attending it was hoarded 
in the house of Andrew Macdonald, episco- 
palian clergyman and author of ‘ Vimonda,’’ 
from whom, according to Lockhart, lie de- 
rived a strong passion for old English litera- 
ture. He passed advocate at the Scottisk 
bar 3 July 1790, and became the intimate 
friend and literary confidant of Scott. In 
1792 Erskine, with Scott and other young 
advocates, formed a class for the study of 
German. According to Lockhart the com- 
panionship of Erskine, owing to his special 
accomplishments as a classical scholar and 
acquaintance with the ' severe models of an- 
tiquity,’ was highly serviceable to Scott as 
a student of German drama and romance. 
Lockhart represents him as being mercilessly 
severe on ^ the mingled absurdities and vul- 
garities of German detail.’ It was Erskine 
who negotiated for Scott’s translation of 
^ Lenore ’ in 1796. In 1801, while in London, 
Erskine happened to show the volume to 
^ Monk ’ Lewis, who thereupon ^ anxiously 
requested that Scott might be enlisted as a 
contributor to his miscellany entitled Tales 
of Wonder.” ’ Soon after Scott began his great 
career as an author, he resolved to trust to 
the detection of minor inaccuracies to two 
persons only, James Ballantyne and Erskine, 
the latter being ‘ tlie referee whenever the 
poet hesitated about taking the advice of the 
zealous typographer.’ The friends joined in 
keeping up the delusion that Erskine and 
not Scott was the author of the portions of the 
‘ Bridal of Triermain,’ and wrote a preface in- 
tended to ^ throw out the knowing ones.’ Scott 
dedicated to Erskine the third cant.o of ^ Mar- 
mion,’ which was published in Fehruary 1 808. 
Erskine was appointed sheriff depute of Ork- 
ney 6 June 1809, and in 1814 Scott accom- 
panied him and other friends on a voyage to 
those islands (see chaps, xxviii-xxx. vol. ii. 
of Lockhaet’s Life of iScott). Lockhart as- 
cribes to Erskine the critical estimate of the 
Waverley novels included in Scott’s own 
notice in tlie ^Quarterly Review’ of M)lcl 
Mortality,’ in answer to the sectarian attacks 
of Dr. Thomas MDrie against his representa- 
tion of the covenanters. By Scott’s unwearied 
exertions on his behalf Erskine was in Janu- 
ary 1822 promoted to the bench as Lord Kin- 
neder. The charge against him of an impro- 
per liaison, a groundless and malignant ca- 
lumny, Avhich Scott said ‘'would have dotn^ 
honour to the invention of the devil lumseU/ 
so seriously affected his health and s])irits 
that, tliough it was proved to be utterly 
groundless, he never recovered from the shock 
caused by tbc accusation, It ‘ struck,’ said 
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Scott, ^ into his heart, and soul ; ’ ho hecame 
ii(3rv(ilcss a,nd despondent, was finally attacked 
Iby lewor and dolirixim, and died on 14- Aug. 

Locldiart st,at(\s that ho novor saw 
Scott ' in sucli a sl;at(j of dt^joci.ion ’ as whoix 
ho accompanied, him in attendance upon 
Kinnodcr’s iiineral. Lockhart thinks that 
Ersldno was M,ho only man in whoso society 
Scott took grc'.at ph^asmn^, during the more 
vigorous part of hislih^, tliat had neither con- 
stitution nor inclirnition for any ol’tho rough 
] ) 0(1 i ly ( e\a 3 rc i so m whi cli h(3 1 li msol f d(d ightod.^ 
J r, as hh’skino su])])os(m 1, Redmond iiR Rokohy’ 
is nu'.ant tor a portrait of himself, Loclchart 
must have exaggerated Er,3kine’s cireminacy. 


Erskine wrote several Scotch songs, one of 
which is published in Maidment’s ‘ Court of 
Session Garland ’ (1888), p. 110. 

Kinneder had two daughters by his wife^ 
Eiiphemia Robinson, who died in September 
1819. She was buried in the churchyard of 
Saline, Eife, where there is an epitaph on her 
tombstone written by Scott. 

[Haig and Brnnton’s Senators of the College 
of Justice; Sir IValter Scott’s Works; Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott. A Sketch of Lord Kinneder, 
by Hay Donaldson, to which Scott contributed 
some particulars, was printed for private circu- 
lation shortly after his death.] T. P. H. 
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